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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Apostle  Paul. 
When  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  were  called  to  enter  npon 
their  important  duties,  the  world  was  in  a  deplorable  and  yet 
most  interesting  state.  Both  Heathenism  and  Judaism  were  in 
the  last  stages  of  decay.  The  polytheism  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  shock  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  and  to  lead  the  more  intelligent 
among  them  openly  to  reject  and  ridicule  it.  This  scepticism 
had  already  extended  itself  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
become  almost  universal.  As  the  transition  from  infidelity  to 
superstition  is  certain,  and  generally  immediate,  all  classes  of 
the  people  were  disposed  to  confide  in  dreams,  enchantments, 
and  other  miserable  substitutes  for  religion.  The  two  reigning 
systems  of  philosophy,  the  Stoic  and  Platonic,  were  alike  insuf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  agitated  minds  of  men.  The  former 
sternly  repressed  the  best  natural  feelings  of  the  soul,  incul- 
cating nothing  but  a  blind  resignation  to  the  unalterable  course 
of  things,  and  promising  nothing  beyond  an  unconscious  exist- 
ence hereafter.  The  latter  regarded  all  religions  as  but  different 
forms  of  expressing  the  same  general  truths,  and  represented 
the  whole  mythological  system  as  an  allegory,  as  incomprehen- 
sible to  the  common  people,  as  the  pages  of  a  book  to  those 
who  cannot  read.  This  system  promised  more  than  it  could 
accomplish.  It  excited  feelings  which  it  could  not  satisfy,  and 
thus  contributed  to  produce  that  general  ferment  which  existed 
at  this  period.  Among  the  Jews,  generally,  the  state  of  things 
was  hardly  much  better.  They  had,  indeed,  the  form  of  true 
religion,  but  were  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  its  spirit. 
The  Pharisees  were  contented  with  the  form:  the  Sadducees 
were  sceptics;  the  Essenes  were  enthusiasts  and  mystics.  Such 
being  the  state  of  the  world,  men  were  led  to  feel  the  need  of 
some  surer  guide  than  either  reason  or  tradition,  and  some 
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better  foundation  of  confidence  than  either  heathen  philosophers 
or  Jewish  sects  could  afford.  Hence,  when  the  glorious  gospel 
was  revealed,  thousands  of  hearts,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
were  prepared,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  exclaim,  This  is  all  our 
desire  and  all  our  salvation. 

The  history  of  the  apostle  Paul  shows  that  he  was  prepared 
to  act  in  such  a  state  of  society.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
born,  and  probably  educated  in  part,  at  Tarsus,  the  capital  of 
Cilicia;  a  city  almost  on  a  level  with  Athens  and  Alexandria, 
for  its  literary  zeal  and  advantages.  In  one  respect,  it  is  said 
by  ancient  writers  to  have  been  superior  to  either  of  them.  In 
the  other  cities  mentioned,  the  majority  of  students  were 
strangers,  but  in  Tarsus  they  were  the  inhabitants  themselves.* 
That  Paul  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  here  is  probable, 
because  the  trade  which  he  was  taught,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  Jews,  was  one  peculiarly  common  in  Cilicia. 
From  the  hair  of  the  goats,  with  which  that  province  abounded, 
a  rough  cloth  was  made,  which  was  much  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tents.  The  knowledge  which  the  apostle  manifests  of 
the  Greek  authors,  1  Cor.  xv.  33,  Titus  i.  12,  would  also  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  he  had  received  at  least  part  of  his  education 
in  a  Grecian  city.  Many  of  his  characteristics,  as  a  writer, 
lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  He  pursues,  far  more  than  any 
other  of  the  sacred  writers  of  purely  Jewish  education,  the 
logical  method  in  presenting  truth.  There  is  almost  always  a 
regular  concatenation  in  his  discourses,  evincing  the  spontane- 
ous exercise  of  a  disciplined  mind,  even  when  not  carrying  out 
a  previous  plan.  His  epistles,  therefore,  are  far  more  logical 
than  ordinary  letters,  without  the  formality  of  regular  disserta- 
tions. Another  characteristic  of  his  manner  is,  that  in  discuss- 
ing any  question,  he  always  presents  the  ultimate  principle  on 
which  the  decision  depends.  These  and  similar  characteristics 
of  this  apostle  are  commonly,  and  probably  with  justice, 
ascribed  partly  to  his  turn  of  mind,  and  partly  to  his  early 
education.  We  learn  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  employing  men  as  his  instruments  in  conveying 
truth,  did  not  change  their  mental  habits;  he  did  not  make 
Jews  write  like  Greeks,  or  force  all  into  the  same  mould.    Each 

*  Strabo,  Lib.  14,  ohap.  6. 
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retained  his  own  peculiarities  of  style  and  manner,  and,  there- 
fore, whatever  is  peculiar  to  each,  is  to  be  referred,  not  to  his 
inspiration,  but  to  his  original  character  and  culture.  While 
the  circumstances  just  referred  to,  render  it  probable  that  the 
apostle's  habits  of  mind  were  in  some  measure  influenced  by  his 
birth  and  early  education  in  Tarsus,  there  are  others  (such  as 
the  general  character  of  his  style)  which  show  that  his  residence 
there  could  not  have  been  long,  and  that  his  education  was  not 
thoroughly  Grecian.  We  learn  from  himself,  that  he  was  prin- 
cipally educated  at  Jerusalem,  being  brought  up,  as  he  says,  at 
the  feet  of  .Gamaliel.  (Acts  xxii.  8.) 

This  is  the  second  circumstance  in  the  providential  prepara- 
tion of  the  apostle  for  his  work,  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  As 
Luther  was  educated  in  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary,  and  tho- 
roughly instructed  in  the  scholastic  theology  of  which  he  was 
to  be  the  great  opposer,  so  the  apostle  Paul  was  initiated  into 
all  the  doctrines  and  modes  of  reasoning  of  the  Jews,  with 
whom  his  principal  controversy  was  to  be  carried  on.  The 
early  adversaries  of  the  gospel  were  all  Jew?.  Even  in  the 
heathen  cities  they  were  so  numerous,  that  it  was  through  them 
and  their  proselytes  that  the  church  in  such  places  was  founded. 
We  find,  therefore,  that  in  almost  all  his  epistles,  the  apostle 
contends  with  Jewish  errorists,  the  corrupters  of  the  gospel,  by 
means  of  Jewish  doctrines.  Paul,  the  most  extensively  useful 
of  all  the  apostles,  was  thus  a  thoroughly  educated  man ;  a  man 
educated  with  a  special  view  to  the  work  which  he  was  called  to 
perform.  We  find,  therefore,  in  this,  as  in  most  similar  cases, 
that  God  effects  his  purposes  by  those  instruments  which  he 
has,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  providence,  specially  fitted 
for  their  accomplishment. 

In  the  third  place,  Paul  was  converted  without  the  interven- 
tion of  human  instrumentality,  and  was  taught  the  gospel  bj 
immediate  revelation.  "  I  certify  you,  brethren,"  he  says  to 
the  Galatians,  *'  that  the  gospel  which  was  preached  of  me,  was 
not  after  man.  For  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I 
taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  These  cir- 
cumstances are  important,  as  he  was  thus  placed  completely  on 
a  level  with  the  other  apostles.  He  had  seen  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  could  therefore  be  one  of  the  witnesses  of  his  resurrection ; 
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he  was  able  to  claim  the  authority  of  an  original  inspired 
teacher  and  messenger  of  God.  It  is  obvious  that  he  laid  great 
stress  upon  this  point,  from  the  frequency  with  which  he  refers 
to  it.  He  was  thus  furnished  not  only  with  the  advantages  of 
his  early  education,  but  with  the  authority  and  power  of  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ. 

His  natural  character  was  ardent,  energetic,  uncompromising, 
and  severe.  How  his  extravagance  and  violence  were  subdued 
by  the  grace  of  God,  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  modera- 
tion, mildness,  tenderness,  and  conciliation  manifested  in  all  his 
epistles.  Absorbed  in  the  one  object  of  glorifying  Christ,  he 
was  ready  to  submit  to  any  thing,  and  to  yield  any  thing  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose.  He  no  longer  insisted  that  others  should 
think  and  act  just  as  he  did.  So  that  they  obeyed  Christ,  he 
was  satisfied;  and  he  willingly  conformed  to  their  prejudices, 
and  tolerated  their  errors,  so  far  as  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness  allowed.  By  his  early  education,  by  his  miracu- 
lous conversion  and  inspiration,  by  his  natural  disposition,  and 
by  the  abundant  grace  of  God,  was  this  apostle  fitted  for  his 
work,  and  sustained  under  his  multiplied  and  arduous  labours. 

Origin  and  Condition  of  the  Church  at  Rome. 

One  of  the  providential  circumstances  which  most  effectually 
contributed  to  the  early  propagation  of  Christianity,  was  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  among  surrounding  nations.  They  were 
widely  scattered  through  the  East,  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  Italy,  especially  at  Rome.  As  they  were  permitted, 
throughout  the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  traditions  of  their  fathers,  synagogues 
were  every  where  established  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen.  The 
apostles,  being  Jews,  had  thus  always  a  ready  access  to  the 
people.  The  synagogues  furnished  a  convenient  place  for  regu- 
lar assemblies,  without  attracting  *the  attention  or  exciting  the 
suspicion  of  the  civil  authorities.  In  these  assemblies  they 
were  sure  of  meeting  not  only  Jews,  but  the  heathen  also,  and 
precisely  the  class  of  heathen  best  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  gospel.  The  infinite  superiority  of  the  pure  theism  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  to  any  form  of  religion  known  to  the 
ancients,  could  not  fail  to  attract  and  convince  multitudes  among 
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the  pagans,  wherever  the  Jewish  worship  was  established.  Sagh 
persons  became  either  proselytes  or  "devout,"  that  is,  worship- 
pers of  the  true  God.  Being  free  from  the  inveterate  national 
and  religious  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
vinced of  the  falsehood  of  polytheism,  they  were  the  most  sus- 
ceptible of  all  the  early  hearers  of  the  gospel.  It  was  by  converts 
from  among  this  class  of  persons,  that  the  churches  in  all  the 
heathen  cities  were  in  a  great  measure  founded.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  Jews  were  very  numerous  at  Rome, 
and  that  the  class  of  proselytes  or  devout  persons  among  the 
Romans  was  also  very  large.  Philo  says  (Legatio  in  Caium, 
p.  1041,  ed.  Frankf.)  that  Augustus  had  assigned  the  Jews  a 
large  district  beyond  the  Tiber  for  their  residence.  He  accounts 
for  their  being  so  numerous,  from  the  fact  that  the  captives  car- 
ried thither  by  Pompey  were  liberated  by  their  masters,  who 
found  it  inconvenient  to  have  servants  who  adhered  so  strictly 
to  a  religion  which  forbade  constant  and  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  heathen.  Dion  Cassius  (Lib.  60,  c.  6)  mentions  that 
the  Jews  were  so  numerous  at  Rome,  that  Claudius  was  at 
first  afraid  to  banish  them,  but  contented  himself  with  forbid- 
ding their  assembling  together.  That  he  afterwards,  on  account 
of  the  tumults  which  they  occasioned,  did  banish  them  from  the 
city,  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius  (Vita  Claudii,  c.  25,)  and  by 
Luke,  Acts  xviii.  2.  That  the  Jews,  on  the  death  of  Claudius, 
returned  to  Rome,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Suetonius  and 
Dion  Cassius  speak  of  their  being  very  numerous  under  the  fol- 
lowing reigns ;  and  also  from  the  contents  of  this  epistle,  espe- 
cially the  salutations  (chap.  16)  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians. 
That  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  worship  at  Rome  had 
produced  considerable  effect  on  the  Romans,  is  clear  from  the 
statements  of  the  heathen  writers  themselves.  Ovid  speaks  of 
the  synagogues  as  places  of  fashionable  resort ;  Juvenal  (Satire 
14)  ridicules  his  countrymen  for  becoming  Jews;*  and  Tacitus 

*  Qaidam  sortiti  metuentem  sabbats  patrem, 
Nil  prflBter  nubes,  coeli  namen  adorant : 
Neo  distare  putant  humana  carne  suillam, 
Qua  pater  abstinuit,  mox  et  prteputia  ponnnt. 
Romanas  aatem  soliti  contemnere  leges, 
Jadaioum  ediscunt,  et  serrant,  ao  metannt  jas, 
Tradidlt  arcano  quodonnqne  Tolumine  Moses,  ko. 
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(Hist.  Lib.  5,  ch.  5*)  refers  to  the  presents  sent  by  Roman 
proselytes  to  Jerusalem.  The  way  was  thus  prepared  for  the 
early  reception  and  rapid  extension  of  Christianity  in  the  impe- 
rial city.  When  the  gospel  was  first  introduced  there,  or  by 
whom  the  introduction  was  effected,  is  unknown.  Such  was  the 
constant  intercourse  between  Rome  and  the  provinces,  that  it  is 
not  surprising  that  some  of  the  numerous  converts  to  Christian- 
ity made  in  Judea,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  should  at  an  early 
period  find  their  way  to  the  capital.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
many,  who  had  enjoyed  the  personal  ministry  of  Christ,  and 
believed  in  his  doctrines,  might  have  removed  or  returned  to 
Rome,  and  been  the  first  to  teach  the  gospel  in  that  city.  Still 
less  improbable  is  it,  that  among  the  multitudes  present  at  Jeru- 
salem at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  among  whom  were  "  strangers 
of  Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes,"  there  were  some  who  carried 
back  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  That  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  occurred  at  an  early  period,  may  be  inferred  not 
only  from  the  probabilities  just  referred  to,  but  from  other  cir- 
cumstances. When  Paul  wrote  this  epistle,  the  faith  of  the 
Romans  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  world,  which  would  seem 
to  imply  that  the  church  had  already  been  long  established. 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  left  Rome  on  account  of  the  decree 
of  Claudius  banishing  the  Jews,  were  probably  Christians  before 
their  departure ;  nothing  at  least  is  said  of  their  having  been 
converted  by  the  apostle.  He  found  them  at  Corinth,  and 
being  of  the  same  trade,  he  abode  with  them,  and  on  his 
departure  took  them  with  him  into  Syria. 

The  tradition  of  some  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  that  Peter  was 
the  founder  of  the  church  at  Rome,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
statements  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Irenaeus  (Haeres. 
III.  1)  says,  that  "  Matthew  wrote  his  gospel,  while  Peter  and 
Paul  were  in  Rome  preaching  the  gospel  and  founding  the 
church  there."  And  Eusebius  (Chron.  ad  ann.  2  Claudii)  says, 
**  Peter  having  founded  the  church  at  Antioch,  departed  for 
Rome,  preaching  the  gospel."  Both  these  statements  are  incor- 
rect.    Peter  did  not  found  the  church  at  Antioch,  nor  did  he 

*  PeBsimus  quisqne,  spretis  religionibas  patiiis,  tribnta  et  stipes  illao  con- 
gerebat,  undo  aucta  Jadnoram  res. 
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and  Paul  prcacli  together  at  Rome.  That  Peter  was  not  at 
Rome  prior  to  Paul's  visit,  appears  from  the  entire  silence  of 
this  epistle  on  the  subject;  and  from  no  mention  being  made  of 
the  fact  in  any  of  the  letters  written  from  Rome  by  Paul  during 
his  imprisonment.  The  tradition  that  Peter  ever  was  at  Rome, 
rests  on  very  uncertain  authority.  It  is  first  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  of  Corinth,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century, 
and  from  that  time  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  received. 
The  account  is  in  itself  improbable,  as  Peter's  field  of  labour 
was  in  the  East,  about  Babylon ;  and  as  the  statement  of  Diony- 
sius is  full  of  inaccuracies.  He  makes  Peter  and  Paul  the 
founders  of  the  church  at  Corinth,  and  makes  the  same  asser- 
tion regarding  the  church  at  Rome,  neither  of  which  is  true. 
He  also  says  that  Paul  and  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  at  the 
same  time  at  Rome,  which,  from  the  silence  of  Paul  respecting 
Peter,  during  his  last  imprisonment,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable,*  History,  therefore,  has  left  us  ignorant  of  the 
time  when  this  church  was  founded,  and  the  persons  by  whom 
the  work  was  effected. 

The  condition  of  the  congregation  may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstances  already  mentioned,*  and  from  the  drift  of  the 
apostle's  letter.  As  the  Jews  and  proselytes  were  very  numer- 
ous at  Rome,  the  early  converts,  as  might  be  expected,  were 
from  both  these  classes.  The  latter,  however,  seem  greatly  to 
have  predominated,  because  we  find  no  such  evidence  of  a  ten- 
dency to  Judaism,  as  is  supposed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatinns. 
Paul  no  where  seems  to  apprehend  that  the  church  at  Rome 
would  apostatize,  as  the  Galatian  Christians  had  already  done. 
And  in  chapters  14  and  15,  his  exhortations  imply  that  the 
Gentile  party  .were  more  in  danger  of  oppressing  the  Jewish, 
than  the  reverse.  Paul,  therefore,  writes  to  them  as  Gentiles 
(chap.  i.  13,)  and  claims,  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  the  right  to  address  them  with  all  freedom  and  author- 
ity (xv.  16.)  The  congregation,  however,  was  not  composed 
exclusively  of  this  class ;  many  converts,  originally  Jews,  were 
included  in  their  numbers,  and  those  belonging  to  the  other 

*  See  Eichhora*8  Einleitong,  VoL  IIL  p.  208,  and  Neander's  Geschichte  d^ 
Pflanxaog,  &o.  p.  466. 
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class  were  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  Jewish  opinions. 
The  apostle,  therefore,  in  this,  as  in  all  his  other  epistles 
addressed  to  congregations  similarly  situated,  refutes  those 
doctrines  of  the  Jews  which  were  inconsistent  with  the  gospel, 
and  answers  those  objections  which  they  and  those  under  their 
influence  were  accustomed  to  urge  against  it.  These  difierent 
elements  of  the  early  churches  were  almost  always  in  conflict, 
both  as  to  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  The  Jews 
insisted,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  on  their  peculiar  privileges 
and  customs;  and  the  Gentiles  disregarded,  and  at  times 
despised  the  scruples  and  prejudices  of  their  weaker  brethren. 
The  opinions  of  the  Jews  particularly  controverted  in  this 
epistle  are,  1.  That  connection  with  Abraham  by  natural 
descent,  and  by  the  bond  of  circumcision,  together  with  the 
observance  of  the  law,  is  suflBcient  to  secure  the  favour  of  God. 
2.  That  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  reign  were  to  be  con- 
fined to  Jews  and  those  who  would  consent  to  become  prose- 
lytes. 3.  That  subjection  to  heathen  magistrates  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  the  people  of  God,  and  with  their 
duty  to  the  Messiah  as  King. 

There  are  clear  indications  in  other  parts  of  'Scripture,  as 
well  as  in  their  own  writings,  that  the  Jews  placed  their  chief 
dependence  upon  the  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham,  and 
the  peculiar  rites  and  ordinances  connected  with  it.  Our 
Saviour,  when  speaking  to  the  Jews,  tells  them,  "  Say  not, 
We  have  Abraham  to  our  father;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that 
God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abra- 
ham," (Luke  iii.  8.)  It  is  clearly  implied  in  this  passage,  that 
the  Jews  supposed  that  to  have  Abraham  as  their  father 
was  suflScient  to  secure  the  favour  of  God.  .The  Rabbins 
taught  that  God  had  promised  Abraham,  that  his  descendants, 
though  wicked,  should  be  saved  on  account  of  his  merit. 
Justin  Martyr  mentions  this  as  the  ground  of  confidence  of  the 
Jews  in  his  day.  "Your  Rabbins,"  he  says,  "deceive  them- 
selves and  us,  in  supposing  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  pre- 
pared for  all  those  who  are  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham,  even 
though  they  be  sinners  and  unbelievers."  {Dialogue  with 
Trypho.)  They  were  accustomed  to  say,  "  Great  is  the  virtue 
of  circumcision;  no  circumcised  person  enters  hell."     And  one 
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of  their  standing  maxims  was,  "All  Israel  hath  part  in  eternal 
Kfe."* 

The  second  leading  error  of  the  Jews  was  a  natural  result 
of  the  one  just  referred  to.  If  salvation  was  secured  hj  con- 
nection with  Abraham,  then  none  who  were  not  united  to  their 
great  ancestor  could  be  saved.  There  is  no  opinion  of  the  Jews 
more  conspicuous  in  the  sacred  writings,  than  that  they  were 
greatly  superior  to  the  Gentiles ;  that  the  theocracy  and  all  its 
blessings  belonged  to  them ;  and  that  others  could  attain  even 
an  inferior  station  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  only  by 
becoming  Jews. 

The  indisposition  of  the  Jews  to  submit  to  heathen  magis- 
trates, arose  partly  from  their  high  ideas  of  their  own  dignity, 
and  their  contempt  for  other  nations;  partly  from  their  erro- 
neous opinions  of  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and 
partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  peculiar  hardships  and  oppressions 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  The  prevalence  of  this  indisposi- 
tion among  them  is  proved  by  its  being  a  matter  of  discussion 
whether  it  was  even  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar ;  by  their 
assertion  that,  a^  Abraham's  seed,  they  were  never  in  bondage 
to  any  man;  and  by  their  constant  tumults  and  rebellions, 
which  led  first  to  their  banishment  from  Rome,  and  finally  to 
the  utter  destruction  of  their  city.  The  circumstances  of  the 
church  at  Rome,  composed  of  both  Jewish  and  Gentile  con- 
verts ;  surrounded  by  Jews  who  still  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  circumcision,  of  legal  obedience,  and  of  connection  with  the 
family  of  Abraham,  in  order  to  salvation;  and  disposed  on 
many  points  to  differ  among  themselves,  suflSciently  account  for 
the  character  of  this  epistle. 

Time  and  Place  of  its  Cobiposition. 

There  are  no  sufficient  data  for  fixing  accurately  and  cer- 
tainly the  chronology  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  apostle 
Paul.  It  is  therefore,  in  most  cases,  only  by  a  comparison  of 
various  circumstances,  that  an  approximation  to  the  date  of  the 
principal  events  of  his  life  can  be  made.     With  regard  to  this 

*  See  Rajmnndi  Martini  Pugio  Fidei,  P.  III.  Diae.  8,  o.  16.  Poeooke's  fifia- 
oellanea,  p.  172,  227.  Witsii  Misoellanea,  P.  IL  p.  668.  Miehaeli's  Introdu^ 
tioa  to  the  New  Testament,  YoL  III.  p.  98. 
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epistle,  it  is  plain,  from  its  contents,  that  it  was  written  jnst  as 
Paijil  was  about  to  set  out  on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  In 
the  fifteenth  chapter  he  says,  that  the  Christians  of  Macedonia 
and  Achaia  had  made  a  collection  for  the  poor  saints  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  that  city 
(ver.  25.)  •  This  same  journey  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xx.,  and 
occurred  most  probably  in  the  spring  (see  Acts  xx.  16)  of  the 
year  68  or  59.  This  date  best  suits  the  account  of  his  long 
imprisonment,  first  at  Cesarea,  and  then  at  Rome,  of  four  years, 
and  his  probable  liberation  in  62  or  63.  His  subsequent  labours 
and  second  imprisonment  would  fill  up  the  intervening  period 
of  two  or  three  years,  to  the  date  of  his  martyrdom,  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Nero.  That  this  epistle  was  written 
from  Corinth,  appears  from  the  special  recommendation  of 
Phebe,  a  deaconess  of  the  neighbouring  church,  who  was  pro- 
bably the  bearer  of  the  letter  (chap.  xvi.  1 ;)  from  the  saluta- 
tions of  Erastus  and  Gains,  both  residents  of  Corinth,  to  the 
Bomans  (chap.  xvi.  23;)  compare  2  Tim.  iv.  20,  and  1  Cor. 
i.  14;  and  from  the  account  given  in  Acts  xx.  2,  3,  of  Paul's 
journey  through  Macedonia  into  Greece,  before  his  departure 
for  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  contributions  of 
the  churches  for  the  poor  in  that  city. 

Authenticity  of  the  Epistle. 

That  this  epistle  was  written  by  the  apostle  Paul,  admits  of 
no  reasonable  doubt.  1.  It,  in  the  first  place,  purports  to  be 
his.  It  bears  his  signature,  and  speaks  throughout  in  his  name. 
2.  It  has  uniformly  been  recognised  as  his.  From  the  apostolic 
Age  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  referred  to  and  quoted  by  a 
regular  series  of  authors,  and  recognised  as  of  divine  authority 
in  all  the  churches.  It  would  be  requisite,  in  order  to  disprove 
its  authenticity,  to  account  satisfactorily  for  these  facts,  on  the 
supposition  of  the  epistle  being  spurious.  The  passages  in  the 
early  writers,  in  which  this  epistle  is  alluded  to  or  cited,  are 
very  numerous,  and  may  be  seen  in  Lardner's  Credibility^ 
Vol.  II.  3.  The  internal  evidence  is  no  less  decisive  in  its 
favour,  (a)  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evidently  the  production  of 
a  Jew,  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament,  because  the  language  and  style  are 
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SQch  as  no  one,  not  thus  circomstanced,  could  adopt;  and  be- 
cause the  whole  letter  evinces  such  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Jewish  opinions  and  prejudices.  (S)  It  agrees  perfectly  in 
style  and  manner  with  the  other  epistles  of  this  apostle,  (c)  It 
is,  in  the  truth  and  importance  of  its  doctrines,  and  in  the  eleva- 
tion and  purity  of  its  sentiments,  immeasurably  superior  to  any 
uninspired  production  of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared.  A  com- 
parison of  the  genuine  apostolic  writings  with  the  spurious  pro- 
ductions of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  affords  one  of  the 
strongest  collateral  evidences  of  the  authenticity  and  inspiration 
of  the  former,  {d)  The  incidental  or  undesigned  coincidences, 
as  to  matters  of  fact,  between  this  epistle  and  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  are  such  as  to  afford  the  clearest  evidence  of 
its  having  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  the  apostle.  Compare 
Rom.  XV.  25 — 31  with  Acts  xx.  2,  3,  xxlv.  17,  1  Cor.  xvi.  1 — 4, 
2  Cor.  viii.  1 — 4,  ix.  2,  Rom.  xvi.  21—23  with  Acts  xx.  4,  Horn, 
xvi.  3,  et  seqq.  with  Acts  xviii.  2,  18 — 26,  1  Cor.  xvi.  19,  &c., 
(see  Paley's  Horae  Paulincc.)  4.  Besides  these  positive  proofs, 
there  is  the  important  negative  consideration,  that  there  are  no 
grounds  for  questioning  its  authenticity.  There  are  no  discre- 
pancies between  this  and  other  sacred  writings;  no  counter 
testimony  among  the  early  Fathers;  no  historical  or  critical 
diflBculties  which  must  be  solved  before  it  can  be  recognised  as 
the  work  of  Paul.  There  is,  thei'efpre,  no  book  in  the  Bible, 
and  there  is  no  ancient  book  in  the  world,  of  which  the  authen- 
ticity is  more  certain  than  that  of  this  epistle.  * 
Analysis  of  thb  Epistle. 

The  epistle  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first,  which  includes 
the  first  eight  chapters,  is  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  and  its  consequences.  The  second,  embrac- 
ing chs.  ix. — xi.,  treats  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  the  rejec- 
tion and  future  conversion  of  the  Jews.  The  third  consists  of 
practical  exhortations  and  salutations  to  the  Christians  at  Rome. 

The  first  part  the  apostle  commences  by  saluting  the  Roman 
Christians,  commending  them  for  their  faith,  and  expressing  his 
desire  to  see  them,  and  his  readiness  to  preach  the  gospel  at 
Rome.  This  readiness  was  founded  on  the  conviction  that  the 
gospel  revealed  the  only  method  by  which  men  can  be  saved, 
viz.,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  land  this  method  is  equally  appli- 
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cable  to  all  mankind,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  chap.  i.  1 — 17. 
Paul  thus  introduces  the  two  leading  topics  of  the  epistle. 

In  order  to  establish  his  doctrine  respecting  justification,  he 
first  proves  that  the  Gentiles  cannot  be  justified  by  their  own 
works,  chap.  i.  18 — 39 ;  and  then  establishes  the  same  position 
in  reference  to  the  Jews,  chs.  ii.  iii.  1 — 20.  Having  thus  shown 
that  the  method  of  justification  by  works  is  unavailable  for 
sinners,  he  unfolds  that  method  which  is  taught  in  the  gospel, 
chap.  iii.  21 — 31.  The  truth  and  excellence  of  this  method  he 
confirms  in  chs.  iv.  and  v.  The  obvious  objection  to  the  doc- 
trine of  gratuitous  acceptance,  that  it  must  lead  to  the  indulgence 
of  sin,  is  answered,  and  the  true  design  and  operation  of  the  law 
are  exhibited  in  chs.  vi.  and  vii.;  and  the  complete  security  of 
all  who  confide  in  Christ  is  beautifully  unfolded  in  chap.  viii. 

In  arguing  against  the  Gentiles,  Paul  assumes  the  principle 
that  God  will  punish  sin,  chap.  i.  18,  and  then  proves  that  they 
are  justly  chargeable  both  with  impiety  and  immorality,  because, 
though  they  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  God,  they  did 
not  worship  him,  but  turned  unto  idols,  and  gave  themselves  up 
to  all  kinds  of  iniquity,  chap.  i.  19 — 32. 

He  commences  his  argument  with  the  Jews  by  expanding  the 
general  principle  of  the  divine  justice,  and  especially  insisting 
on  God's  impartiality  by  showing  that  he  will  judge  all  men, 
Jews  and  Gientiles,  according  to  their  works,  and  according  to 
the  light  they  severally  enjoyed,  chap.  ii.  1 — 16.  He  shows  that 
Ihe  Jews,  when  tried  by  these  rules,  are  as  justly  and  certainly 
exposed  to  condemnation  as  the  Gentiles,  chap.  ii.  17 — 29. 

The  peculiar  privileges  of  the  Jews  afford  no  ground  of  hope 
that  they  will  escape  being  judged  on  the  same  principles  with 
other  men,  and  when  thus  judged,  they  are  found  to  be  guilty 
before  God.  All  men  therefore  are,  as  the  Scriptures  abun- 
dantly teach,  under  condemnation,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
justified  by  their  own  works,  chap.  iii.  1 — 20. 

The  gospel  proposes  the  only  method  by  which  God  will 
justify  men — a  method  which  is  entirely  gratuitous ;  the  condi- 
tion of  which  is  faith ;  which  is  founded  on  the  redemption  of 
Christ;  which  reconciles  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God;  hum- 
bles man;  lays  the  foundation  for  an  universal  religion,  and 
establishes  the  law,  chap.  iii.  21-^31. 
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The  truth  of  this  doctrine  is  evinced  from  the  example  of 
Abraham,  the  testimony  of  David,  the  nature  of  the  covenant 
made  with  Abraham  and  his  seed,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
law.  He  proposes  the  coiyluct  of  Abraham  as  an  example  and 
encouragement  to  Christians,  chap.  iv.  1 — 25. 

Justification  bj  faith  in  Christ  secures  peace  with  God,  pre- 
sent joy,  and  the  assurance  of  eternal  life,  chap.  v.  1 — 11.  The 
method,  therefore,  by  which  God  proposes  to  save  sinners,  is 
analogous  to  that  by  which  they  were  first  brought  under  con- 
demnation. As  on  account  of  the  offence  of  one,  sentence  has 
passed  on  all  men  to  condemnation ;  so  on  account  of  the  right- 
eousness of  one,  all  are  justified,  chap.  v.  12 — 21. 

The  doctrine  of  the  gratuitous  justification  of  sinners  cannot 
lead  to  the  indulgence  of  sin,  because  such  is  the  nature  of  union 
with  Christ,  and  such  the  object  for  which  he  died,  that  all  who 
receive  the  benefits  of  his  death,  experience  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  his  life,  chap.  vi.  1 — 11.  Besides,  the  objection  in 
question  is  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  effect  and  design 
of  the  law,  and  of  the  nature  of  sanctification.  Deliverance 
from  the  bondage  of  the  law  and  from  a  legal  spirit  is  essential 
to  holiness.  When  the  Christian  is  deliv^ed  from  this  bondage, 
he  becomes  the  servant  of  God,  and  is  brought  under  an  influ- 
ence which  effectually  secures  his  obedience,  chap.  vi.  12 — 23. 

As,  therefore,  a  woman,  in  order  to  be  married-  to  a  second 
husband,  must  first  be  freed  from  her  former  one,  so  the  Chris- 
tian, in  order  to  be  united  to  Christ,  and  to  bring  forth  fruit 
unto  God,  must  first  be  freed  from  the  law,  chap.  vii.  1 — 6. 

This  necessity  of  drliverance  from  the  law,  does  not  arise 
from  the  fact  that  the  law  is  evil,  but  from  the  nature  of  the 
case.  The  law  is  but  the  authoritative  declaration  of  duty; 
which  cannot  alter  the  state  of  the  sinner's  heart.  Its  real 
operation  is  to  produce  the  conviction  of  sin  (vs.  7 — 13,)  and, 
in  the  renewed  mind,  to  excite  approbation  and  complacency  in 
the  excellence  which  it  exhibits,  but  it  cannot  effectually  secure 
the  destruction  of  sin.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  grace  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ,  chap.  vii.  7 — 25. 

Those  who  are  in  Christ,  therefore,  are  perfectly  safe.  They 
are  freed  from  the  law ;  they  have  the  indwelling  of  the  life- 
giving  Spirit:  they  are  the  children  of  God;  they  are  chosen. 
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called,  and  justified  according  to  the  divine  purpose ;  and  they 
are  the  objects  of  the  unchanging  love  of  God,  chap.  viii.  1 — 39. 

Tab  sboond  part  of  the  epistle  relates  to  the  persons  to 
whom  the  blessings  of  Christ's  kingdom  may  properly  be  offered, 
and  the  purposes  of  God  respecting  the  Jews.  In  entering  upon 
this  subject,  the  apostle,  after  assuring  his  kindred  of  his  affec- 
tion, establishes  the  position  that  God  has  not  bound  himself  to 
regard  as  his  children  all  the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham, 
but  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  choose  whom  he  will  to  be  heirs  of 
his  kingdom.  The  right  of  God  to  have  mercy  on  whom  he 
will  have  mercy,  he  proves  from  the  declarations  of  Scripture, 
and  from  the  dispensations  of  his  providence.  He  shows  that 
this  doctrine  of  the  divine  sovereignty  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  divine  character  or  man's  responsibility,  because  God 
simply  chooses  from  among  the  undeserving  whom  he  will  as 
the  objects  of  his  mercy,  and  leaves  others  to  the  just  recom- 
pense of  their  sins,  chap.  ix.  1 — 24. 

God  accordingly  predicted  of  old,  that  he  would  call  the 
Gentiles  and  reject  the  Jews.  The  rejection  of  the  Jews  was 
on  account  of  their  unbelief,  chs.  ix.  25 — 83,  x.  1 — 6.  The 
two  methods  of  justification  are  then  contrasted  for  the  purposf 
of  showing  that  the  legal  method  is  impracticable,  but  that  the 
method  proposed  in  the  gospel  is  simple  and  easy,  and  adapted 
to  all  men.  It  should,  therefore,  agreeably  to  the  revealed 
purpose  of  God,  be  preached  to  all  men,  chap.  x.  6 — 21. 

The  rejection  of  the  Jews  is  not  total ;  many  of  that  genera- 
tion were  brought  into  the  church,  who  were  of  the  election  of 
grace,  chap.  xi.  1 — 10.  Neither  is  this  rejection  final.  There 
is  to  be  a  future  and  general  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  Christ, 
and  thus  all  Israel  shall  be  saved,  chap.  xi.  11 — 36. 

The  third  or  practical  part  of  the  epistle,  consists  of  direc- 
tions, first,  as  to  the  general  duties  of  Christians  in  their  vari- 
ous relations  to  God,  chap,  xii.;  secondly,  as  to  their  political 
or  civil  duties,  chap,  xiii.;  and  thirdly,  as  to  their  ecclesiastical 
duties,  or  those  duties  which  they  owe  to  each  other  as  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  chs.  xiv.  xv.  1 — 13. 

The  epistle  concludes  with  some  account  of  Paul's  labours 
and  purposes,  chap.  xv.  14 — S8|  and  with  the  usual  saluta- 
tions, chap.  xvi. 
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CONTENTS. 

This  chapter  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  extends  to 
the  close  of  ver.  17,  and  contains  the  general  introduction  to 
the  epistle.  The  second  commences  with  ver.  18,  and  extends 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter:  it  contains  the  argument  of  the 
apostle  to  prove  that  the  declaration  contained  in  vs.  16,  17, 
that  justification  can  only  be  obtained  by  faith,  is  true  with 
regard  to  the  heathen. 

ROMANS  I.   1—17. 

ANALYSIS. 
This  section  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  from  vs.  1  to  7 
inclusive,  is  a  salutatory  address ;  the  second,  from  vs.  8  to  17, 
is  the  introduction  to  the  epistle.  Paul  commences  by  an- 
nouncing himself  as  a  divinely  commissioned  teacher,  set  apart 
to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  ver.  1.  Of  this  gospel,  he  says, 
1.  That  it  was  promised,  and  of  course  partially  exhibited  in 
the  Old  Testament,  ver.  2.  2.  That  its  great  subject  was 
Jesus  Christ,  ver.  8.  Of  Christ  he  says,  that  he  was,  as  to  his 
human  nature,  the  Son  of  David;  but  as  to  his  divine  nature, 
the  Son  of  God,  vs.  3,  4.  From  this  Divine  Person  he  had 
received  his  office  as  an  apostle.  The  object  of  this  office  was 
to  bring  men  to  believe  the  gospel ;  and  it  contemplated  all 
2  (17) 
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nations  as  the  field  of  its  labour,  ver.  5.  Of  course  the  Romans 
were  included,  ver.  6.  To  the  Roman  Christians,  therefore, 
he  wishes  grace  and  peace,  ver.  7.     Thus  far  the  salutation. 

Having  shown  in  what  character,  and  by  what  right  he  ad- 
dressed them,  the  apostle  introduces  the  subject  of  his  letter 
by  expressing  to  them  his  respect  and  affection.  He  thanks 
Crod,  not  only  that  they  believed,  but  that  their  faith  was  uni- 
versally known  and  talked  of,  ver.  9.  As  an  evidence  of  his 
concern  for  them,  he  mentions,  1.  That  he  prayed  for  them 
constantly,  ver.  9.  .2.  That  he  longed  to  see  them,  vs.  10,  11. 
8.  That  this  wish  to  see  them  arose  from  a  desire  to  do  them 
good,  and  to  reap  some  fruit  of  his  ministry  among  them,  as 
well  as  among  other  Gentiles,  vs.  12,  13.  Because  he  was 
under  obligation  to  preach  to  all  men,  wise  and  unwise,  he  was 
therefore  ready  to  preach  even  at  Rome,  vs.  14,  15.  This 
readiness  to  preach  arose  from  the  high  estimate  he  entertained 
of  the  gospel.  And  his  reverence  for  the  gospel  was  founded 
not  on  its  excellent  system  of  morals  merely,  but  on  its  eflBcacy 
in  saving  all  who  believe,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  ver.  16. 
This  efficacy  of  the  gospel  arises  from  its  teaching  the  true 
method  of  justification,  that  is,  the  method  of  justification  by 
faith,  ver.  17.  It  will  be  perceived  how  naturally  and  skil- 
fully the  apostle  introduces  the  two  great  subjects  of  the 
epistle — the  method  of  salvation,  and  the  persons  to  whom  it 
may  properly  be  offered. 

COMMENTARY. 

Vbrsb  1.  Patdj  a  servant  of  Jestis  Christy  eaUed  an  apostle. 
Agreeably  to  the  ancient  mode  of  epistolary  address,  the 
apostle  begins  with  the  declaration  of  his  name  and  office.  It 
was  his  office  which  gave  him  the  right  to  address  the  believers 
at  Rome,  and  elsewhere,  with  that  tone  of  authority  which  per- 
vades all  his  epistles.  Speaking  as  the  messenger  of  Christ, 
he  spake  as  he  spake,  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  an 
ordinary  teacher. 

The  original  name  of  the  apostle  was  Saul,  b^KV  demanded. 
He  is  first  called  Paul  in  Acts  xiii.  9.  As  this  change  of  his 
name  is  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  which  contains  the  account 
of  the  conversion  of  Sergius  Paulus,  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus, 
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some  have  supposed  that  the  name  was  assumed  in  compliment 
to  that  distinguished  convert.  This  supposition  does  not  seem 
to  accord  with  the  apostle's  character,  and  is,  on  other  grounds, 
less  probable  than  either  of  the  two  following.  First,  as  it  was 
not  unusual,  among  the  Jews,  to  change  the  name  of  a  person 
in  consequence  of  some  remarkable  event,  as  in  the  case  of 
Abraham  and  Jacob,  Gen.  xvii.  5,  xxxii.  8;  or  when  he  was 
advanced  to  some  new  office  or  dignity,  Gen.  xli.  45,  Dan.  i. 
6,  7 ;  so  that  a  new  name  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  a  new 
dignity.  Rev.  ii.  17,  it  may  be  supposed,  that  the  apostle  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Paul,  when  called  to  the  office  of  an  apostle. 
This  supposition  is  favoured  by  the  consideration  that  he 
received  the  name  soon  after  he  entered  upon  the  public  exer- 
cise of  his  apostleship,  and  by  the  fact  that  Simon  was  called 
Cephas  when  called  to  be  an  apostle,  John  L  42,  Matt.  x.  2, 
and  that  James  and  John  were  called  Boanerges,  Mark  iii.  17. 
Hence  Theophylact  says  that  it  was  in  order  that  even  in  this 
matter,  he  should  not  be  behind  the  very  chief  of  the  apos- 
tles, that  Saul  was  called  Paul.  Second,  as  it  was  very  com- 
mon for  those  Jews  who  had  much  intercourse  with  the  hea- 
then to  bear  two  names,  one  Jewish  and  the  other  Greek  or 
Roman,  which  names  were  sometimes  entirely  distinct,  as  Hillel 
and  Pollio,  sometimes  nearly  related  as  Silas  and  Silvanus,  it  is 
very  probable  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  apostle.  He 
was  called  Saul  among  the  Jews,  and  Paul  among  the  Gentiles ; 
and  2LB  he  was  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  the  latter  name 
became  his  common  designation.  As  this  change  was,  however, 
made  or  announced  at  an  epoch  in  the  apostle's  history.  Acts 
xiii.  9,  the  two  explanations  may  be  united.  "  The  only  sup- 
position," says  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander,  in  his  comment  on 
Acts  xiii.  9,  "which  is  free  from  all  these  difficulties,  and 
affords  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  facts  in  question,  is,  that 
this  was  the  time  fixed  by  Divine  authority  for  Paul's  manifes- 
tation as  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  that  manifestation  was 
made  more  conspicuous  by  its  coincidence  with  the  triumph 
over  a  representative  of  unbelieving  and  apostate  Judaism,  and 
the  conversion  of  an  official  representative  of  Rome,  whose 
name  was  identical  with  his  own  apostolic  title." 
In  calling  himself  a  servant  (bondsman)  of  Jedu$  Gkristj  ho 
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may  have  intended  either  to  declare  himself  the  dependant  and 
worshipper  of  Christ,  as  all  Christians  are  $ervant8  (slaves)  of 
Christy  Eph.  vL  6 ;  or  to  express  his  'official  relation  to  the 
Church  as  the  minister  of  Christ.  This  is  the  more  probable 
explanation,  because,  in  the  Old  Testament  nvfj  naj  is  a  com- 
mon official  designation  of  any  one  employed  in  the  inmiediate 
service  of  God,  Joshua  i.  1,  xxiv.  29,  Jer.  xxix.  19,  Isaiah 
xlii.  1 ;  and  because  in  the  New  Testament  we  find  the  same 
usage,  not  only  in  the  begmning  of  several  of  the  epistles,  as 
"Paul  and  Timothy,  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,"  Phil.  L  1. 
"James,  the  servant  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ,"  James  i.  1. 
"Peter,  a  servant  and  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,"  1  Peter  i.  1; 
but  also  in  other  cases  where  the  word  douXo^  is  interchanged  with 
SedxowK  minister.  Comp.  Col.  i.  7,  iv.  7,  12.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  general  official  designation  of  which,  in  the  present  case, 
apostle  is  the  specific  explanation.  "  Apostolatus  ministerii  est 
species."  Calvin.  It  has  also  been  properly  remarked,  that 
as  the  expression,  servant  of  Christ,  implies  implicit  obedience 
and  subjection,  it  supposes  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Redeemer. 
That  is,  we  find  the  apostle  denying  that  he  was  the  servant  of 
men,  rejecting  all  human  authority  as  it  regards  matters  of  faith 
and  duty,  and  yet  professing  the  most  absolute  subjection  of 
conscience  and  reason  to  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ. 

xXtjto^  djtSaToio^j  called  an  apostle.  Paul  was  not  only  a 
servant  of  Christ,  but  by  Divine  appointment  an  apostle.  This 
idea  is  included  in  the  word  xXrjro^y  which  means  not  only 
called^  but  chosen,  appointed;  and  the  xXijat^j  or  vocation,  as 
well  of  believers  to  grace  and  salvation,  as  of  the  apostles  to 
their  office  is  uniformly  ascribed  to  God  or  Christ;  see  GaL 
i.  1,  1  Cor.  i.  1,  Tit.  i.  1,  Gal.  i.  15.  As  the  immediate  call  of 
Christ  was  one  of  the  essential  requisites  of  an  apostle,  Paul 
means  to  assert  in  the  use  of  the  word  x^roc  that  he  was 
neither  self-appointed  nor  chosen  by  men  to  that  sacred  office. 

The  word  djiSaroXo^  occurs  in  its  original  sense  of  messenger 
in  several  cases  in  the  New  Testament.  John  xiii.  16,  obx  lini 
ijr6(rroko^  fuif^wu  too  nifjupavco^  abrdv.  Phil.  ii.  25,  ^EnafpS 
iecov  .  .  .  (>iMou  di  djcoaroXou.  Comp.  iv.  18.  In  2  Cor.  viii.  23, 
Paul  speaking  of  the  brethren  who  were  with  him,  calls  them 
ixiavoloc  ixxiyfatAy;  Touriarcp  s%ys  Chrysostom,  &k6  ixxkyjct&v 
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Ktfjuf^ivct^.  Theophylact  adds,  xal  luporovrj&iuTt^.  Our 
translators,  therefore,  are  doubtless  correct  in  rendering  this 
phrase,  messengers  of  the  churches.  As  a  strict  official  desig- 
nation, the  word  apostle  is  confined  to  those  men  selected  and 
commissioned  by  Christ  himself  to  deliver  in  his  name  the 
message  of  salvation.  It  appears  from  Luke  vi.  13,  that  the 
Saviour  himself  gave  them  this  title.  "  And  when  it  was  day, 
he  called  his  disciples,  and  of  them  he  chose  twelve,  whom  also 
he  named  apostles."  If  it  be  asked,  why  this  name  was 
chosen?  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  say,  that  it  was  peculiarly 
appropriate.  It  is  given  to  those  who  were  sent  by  Christ 
to  perform  a  particular  service,  who  were  therefore  properly 
called  messengers.  There  is  no  necessity  to  resort  for  an 
explanation  of  the  term,  to  the  fact  that  the  word  n'^Jtp  mes- 
senger, was  applied  sometimes  to  the  teachers  and  ministers  of 
the  synagogue,  sometimes  to  plenipotentiaries  sent  by  the  San- 
hedrim to  execute  some  ecclesiastical  commission. 

The  apostles,  then,  were  the  immediate  messengers  of  Christ, 
appointed  to  bear  testimony  to  what  they  had  seen  and  heard. 
"Ye  also  shall  bear  witness,"  said  Christ,  speaking  to  the 
twelve,  "because  ye  have  been  with  me  from  the  beginning." 
John  XV.  26.  This  was  their  peculiar  office;  hence  when 
Judas  fell,  one,  said  Peter,  who  has  companioned  with  us  all 
the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  us,  must  be 
ordained  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection.  Acts  i.  21. 
To  be  an  apostle,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  have  seen 
Christ  after  his  resurrection,  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  and  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  his  life  and  doctrines  derived  immediately  from 
himself.  Without  this  no  man  could  be  a  witness,  he  would 
only  report  what  he  had  heard  from  others,  he  could  bear  no 
independent  testimony  to  what  he  himself  had  seen  and  heard. 
Christ,  therefore,  says  to  his  disciples,  after  his  resurrection, 
"Ye  shall  be  my  witnesses,"  Acts  i.  8,  and  the  apostles 
accordingly  constantly  presented  themselves  in  this  character. 
Acts  ii.  82,  iii.  15,  xiii.  81.  "We  are  witnesses,"  said  Peter, 
speaking  of  himself  and  fellow-apostles,  "  of  all  things  which 
he  did,  both  in  the  land  of  Judea,  and  in  Jerusalem."  Acts 
X.  89.  When  Paul  was  called  to  be  an  apostle,  the  Saviour  said 
to  him.  "  I  have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this  purpose,  to  make 
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thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  of  these  things  which  thou  hast 
seen,  and  of  those  things  in  the  which  I  will  appear  onto  thee/' 
Acts  xxvi.  16.  We  accordingly  find,  that  whenever  Paul  was 
called  upon  to  defend  his  apostleship,  he  strenuously  asserted 
that  he  was  appointed  not  of  men  nor  by  man,  but  by  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  as  to  his  doctrines,  that  he  neither  received  them 
of  man,  neither  was  he  taught  them,  but  by  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ.     Gal.  i.  12. 

As  the  testimony  which  the  apostles  were  to  bear  related  to 
all  that  Jesus  had  taught  them,  it  was  by  preaching  the  gospel 
that  they  discharged  their  duty  as  witnesses.  Hence  Paul 
says,  ^^  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize  but  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel." 1  Cor.  i.  17,  To  the  elders  of  Ephesus  he  said,  "I 
count  not  my  life  dear  unto  me,  so  that  I  might  finish  my 
course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God."  Acts 
XX.  24. 

To  give  authority  to  this  testimony  the  apostles  were  inspired, 
and  as  religious  teachers  infallible.  John  xiv.  26,  xvi.  13. 
They  had  the  power  of  working  miracles,  in  confirmation  of 
their  mission.  Matt.  x.  8,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  passim. 
This  power  they  could  communicate  to  others  by  the  laying 
on  of  their  hands.  Acts  ix.  16,  17,  18,  xix.  6.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  giving  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  apostles 
never  claimed  the  power  of  communicating  the  sanctifying 
influences  of  the  Spirit.  Nor. was  the  power  of  giving  the 
Spirit,  in  the  sense  above-mentioned,  peculiar  to  them,  for  we 
read  that  Ananias,  a  disciple,  was  sent  to  Paul  that  he  might 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  Acts  ix.  17.  The  apostles  seem  also 
to  have  had  the  gift  of  "  discerning  spirits,"  1  Cor.  xii.  10, 
and  of  remitting  sins.  John  xx.  23.  They  ordained  presbyters 
over  the  congregations  gathered  by  their  ministry.  Acts  xiv. 
23,  &c. ;  and  exercised  a  general  jurisdiction  over  the  churches. 
1  Cor.  V.  3—5,  2  Cor.  x.  6,  8,  11,  1  Tim.  i.  20.  The  apos- 
tles, therefore,  were  the  immediate  messengers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
sent  to  declare  his  gospel,  endued  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  render- 
ing them  infallible  as  teachers,  and  investing  them  with  mira- 
culous powers,  and  clothed  with  peculiar  prerogatives  in  the 
organization  and  government  of  the  Church. 
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It  iB  in  ezplftnation  of  his  apostolic  office,  and  in  the  further 
assertion  of  his  divine  commission  that  Paul  adds,  dfwptir/iivo^ 
c<C  tixrffihov  t9eo5,  %eparated  unto  the  gotpel  of  God,  ^Afpopi^uv 
is  to  limit  off^  to  neparate^  to  9electfrom  among  other %,  It  is  so 
used  in  Levit.  xx.  24,  26,  "  I  am'  the  Lord  your  God,  which 
have  separated  jon  from  other  people."  In  the  same  sense,  in 
Gal.  i.  15,  ^'when  it  pleased  God,  who  separated  me  from  my 
mother's  womb;"  that  is,  who  singled  me  out,  or  chose  me.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  apostle  here  refers  to  his  appoint- 
ment by  God  to  his  office.  In  Acts  xiii.  2,  it  is  said,  ^^  Separate 
{dfopiaoTt)  unto  me  Barnabas  and  Saul,"  where  a  separation 
not  to  the  ministry,  much  less  to  the  apostleship,  but  to  a  special 
mission  is  referred  to.  PauVs  designation  to  office  was  neither 
of  man,  nor  by  man.  Gal.  i.  1.  The  words  t/c  Aocffihov^  \mto 
the  go$pely  express  the  object  to  which  he  was  devoted  when  thus 
separated  from  the  mass  of  his  brethren ;  it  was  to  preach  the 
gospel.  The  divine  origin  of  the  gospel  is  asserted  in  calling 
it  the  gospel  of  God.  It  is  the  glad  annunciation  which  God 
makes  to  men  of  the  pardon  of  sin,  of  restoration  to  his  favour, 
of  the  renovation  of  their  nature,  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  of  eternal  life. 

Vbrsb  2.  Which  he  promued  afore.  That  is,  the  gospel 
which  Paul  ^as  sent  to  preach,  was  the  same  system  of  grace 
and  truth,  which  from  the  beginning  had  been  predicted  and 
partially  unfolded  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
reason  why  the  apostle  here  adverts  to  that  fact  probably  was, 
that  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
gospel  is  found  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
advent,  the  character,  the  work,  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
are  there  predicted,  and  it  was  therefore  out  of  the  Scriptures 
that  the  apostles  reasoned,  to  convince  the  people  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ ;  and  to  this  connection  between  the  two  dispensa- 
tions they  constantly  refer,  in  proof  of  their  doctrines.  See 
ch.  iii.  21,  iv.  8,  ix.  27,  33,  x.  11,  20.  Comp.  Luke  xxiv.  44, 
John  xii.  16,  Acts  x.  43. 

By  his  prophets  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  As  in  Scripture  the 
term  npoifrqzTj^^  Heb.  ii'^aa,  is  applied  to  any  one  who  spake  by 
inspiration  as  the  ambassador  of  Gt>d  and  the  interpreter  of  his 
will;  npoipTjzmv  here  includes  all  the  Old  Testament  writers, 
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whether  prophets  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  or  teachers,  or 
historians.  Meyer  indeed  insists  that  the  line  of  the  prophets 
begins  with  Samuel,  according  to  Acts  iii.  24 — "  all  the  prophets 
from  Samnel,  and  those  who  follow  after,"  and  therefore  that 
the  earlier  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  are  not  here  included. 
But  Moses  was  a  prophet,  and  what  is  here  expressed  by  the 
words  "his  prophets,"  is  explained  by  the  phrase  ".the  law  and 
the  prophets,"  in  ch.  iii.  21. 

By  the  Moly  Scriptures  must  of  course  be  understood,  those 
writings  which  the  Jews  regarded  as  holy,  because  they  treated 
of  holy  things,  and  because  they  were  given  by  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Vbesb  3.  Concerning  his  Son.  These  words  are  either  to  be 
connected  with  ^HrjpfiXtov^  the  gospel  concerning  his  Son;  or 
with  KpoeTDjjjslXoTOy  which  he  promised  concerning  his  Son. 
The  sense  in  either  case  is  much  the  same.  As  most  com- 
mentators and  editors  regard  the  second  verse  as  a  parenthesis, 
they  of  course  adopt  the  former  construction;  but  as  there  is 
no  necessity  for  assuming  any  parenthesis,  the  natural  gram- 
matical connection  is  with  jtpoejajfffuXazo.  The  personal  object 
of  the  ancient  promises  is  the  Son  of  God. 

It  is  a  well  known  scriptural  usage,  that* the  designations 
employed  in  reference  to  our  Lord  are  sometimes  applied  to 
him  as  a  historical  person,  God  and  man,  and  sometimes  exclu- 
sively to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  natures,  the  divine  and 
human,  which  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  theanthropos. 
Thus  the  term  Son  designates  the  Logos  in  all  those  passages 
in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  Creator  of  all  things ;  at  other 
times  it  designates  the  incarnate  Logos;  as  when  it  is  said, 
"the  Son  shall  make  you  free."  Sometimes  the  same  term  is 
used  in  the  same  passage  in  reference  first  to  the  incarnate 
Word,  and  then  to  the  Word  as  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity.  Thus  in  Heb.  i.  2,  it  is  said,  "  Hath  spoken  unto  us 
by  his  Son,  (the  historical  person,  Jesus  Christ,)  by  whom  (the 
eternal  Word)  he  made  the  worlds."  So  here,  "concerning  his 
Son,"  means  the  Son  of  God  as  clothed  in  our  nature,  the  Word 
made  flesh ;  but  in  the  next  clause,  "  declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,"  the  word  Son  designates  the  divine  nature  of  Christ. 
In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  a  designation  implying  participation 
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of  the  divine  nature.  CSirist  is  called  the  Son  of  Gbd  becaote 
he  is  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  and  therefore  equal  to  ,him 
in  power  and  glory.  The  term  expresses  the  relation  of  the 
second  to  the  first  person  in  the  Trinity,  as  it  exists  from 
eternity.  It  is  therefore,  as  applied  to  Christ,  not  a  term  of 
office,  nor  expressiye  of  any  relation  assumed  in  time.  He  was 
and  is  the  Eternal  Son.  This  is  proved  from  John  i.  1 — 14, 
where  the  term  uld^  is  interchanged  with  X6y(K.  It  was  the 
Son,  therefore,  who  in  the  beginning  was  with  God,  who  was 
God,  who  created  all  things,  in  whom  was  life,  who  is  the  light 
of  men,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  In  John  v.  17 — 31, 
Christ  calls  himself  the  Son  of  God,  in  a  sense  which  made  him 
equal  to  the  Father,  having  the  same  power,  the  same  author- 
ity, and  a  right  to  the  same  honour.  In  John  x.  29 — 42,  Christ 
declares  God  to  be  his  Father  in  such  a  sense  as  to  make  him- 
self God,  one  with  the  Father ;  and  he  vindicates  his  claim  to 
this  participation  of  the  divine  nature  by  appealing  to  his 
works.  In  CoL  L  13 — 17,  he  is  said  as  Son  to  be  the  image  of 
the  inrisible  Qod^  the  exact  exemplar,  and  of  course  the  revealer 
of  the  Divine  nature;  the  Creator  of  all  things  that  are  in 
heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible.  In  Heb. 
i.  4 — 6,  the  title  San  is  adduced  as  proof  that  he  is  superior  to 
the  angels,  and  entitled  to  their  worship.  He  is  therefore 
called  God's  proper  Son,  !deoCy  Rom.  viii.  32,  (comp.  naripa 
idtov  IXtft  rbu  ^eouj  John  v.  18 ;)  his  own  Son,  iooroS,  Rom. 
viii.  3;  his  oidy  begotten  Son,  fiowftu^^,  John  i.  14,  18,  iii. 
16,  18,  1  John  iv.  9.  Hence-  giving,  sending,  not  sparing  this 
Son,  is  said  to  be  the  highest  conceivable  evidence  of  the  love 
of  God,  John  iii.  16,  Rom.  viii.  82,  1  John  iv.  9.  The  histo- 
rical sense  of  the  terms  Xijo^,  tixwv,  ul6^,  npatrorSxa^j  as 
learned  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  usiu  loquendi  of  the  apos- 
tolic age,  shows  that  they  must,  in  their  application  to  Christ, 
be  understood  of  his  Divine  nature. 

Who  was  made  of  the  seed  of  David.  As  y/i/o/ior,  from  the 
assumed  theme  fit^afy  to  beget,  signifies  to  begin  to  be,  to  come 
into  existence,  it  is  often  used  in  reference  to  descent  or  birth, 
jtvofuvov  ix  yut^aixd^,  Gal.  iv.  4 ;  fj^  ij'ii/ijf^TjTS  tixifo,  1  Pet. 
ui.  6.  "Made  of  the  seed  of  David,"  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  "born  of  the  seed  of  David."     That  the  Messiah  was  to  be 
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of  the  family  of  David,  was  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
affirmed  in  the  New.  Isa.  xi.  1,  Jer.  zziii.  5,  Matt.  xxii.  45, 
John  vii.  42,  Acts  xiii.  23. 

The  limitation  xaza  adpxoj  according  to  the  fleihy  obviously 
implies  the  superhuman  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  Were  he  a 
mere  man,  it  had  been  enough  to  say  that  he  was  of  the  seed 
of  David ;  but  as  he  is  more  than  man,  it  was  necessary  to  limit 
his  descent  from  David  to  his  human  nature.  That  the  word 
trdp^  here  means  human  nature  is  obvious  both  from  the  scrip- 
tural usage  of  the  word,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  See 
John  i.  14,  Rom.  ix.  5,  1  Tim.  iiL  16,  1  John  iv.  2,  3.  It  is 
not  the  flesh  or  body,  as  opposed  to  the  soul,  but  the  human,  as 
opposed  to  the  divine  nature,  that  is  intended.  Neither  does 
ffdp^  here  mean  the  purely  material  element  with  its  organic 
life,  the  (ya)/ia  and  ^o^^  to  the  exclusion  of  the  npeufiOj  or 
rational  principle,  according  to  the  ApoUinarian  doctrine,  but 
the  entire  humanity  of  Christ,  including  "  a  true  body  and  a 
reasonable  soul."  This  is  the  sense  of  the  word  in  all  the 
parallel  passages  in  which  the  incarnation  is  the  subject.  As 
when  it  is  said,  ''The  Word  was  made  flesh,"  John  i.  14;  or, 
''God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,"  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  These  are 
explained  by  saying,  "He  was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man," 
Philip,  ii.  8.  The  word  therefore  includes  everything  which  con- 
stitutes the  nature  which  a  child  derives  from  its  progenitors.  . 

Yersb  4.  Declared  to  be  the  Son  of  0-od.  The  word  bpil^av 
means,  1.  To  limit,  or  bound,  and,  in  reference  to  ideas,  to 
define.  2.  To  determine.  Luke  xxii.  22,  Acts  ii.  23,  Heb. 
iv.  7.  8.  To  appoint,  or  constitute.  Acts  x.  42.  b  i)pcaiiiuo^ 
Imb  rotj  ^iou  xpiTTj^  (^dpTopv  xai  Pixpd)v.  Acts  xvii.  31.  This  last 
sense  is  given  by  some  few  commentators  to  bpia&ivro^  in  this 
passage.  The  apostle  would  then  say  that  Christ  was  appointed, 
or  constituted  the  Son  of  God,  by  or  after  his  resurrection. 
But  this  is  inconsistent  with  what  he  elsewhere  teaches,  viz. 
that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  Col.  i.  15.  As  shown  above,  Son  ^f  God  is  not  a 
title  of  office,  but  of  nature,  and  therefore  Christ  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  constituted  the  Son  of  God.  This  interpretation 
also  would  involve  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  in  great  difficul- 
ties.    Hence  even  those  commentators  who  most  strenuously 
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insist  on  adhering  to  the  signification  of  words,  are  constrained, 
ex  necessitate  locij  to  understand  6pca&i)/c<K  here  declarativelj, 
or  in  reference  to  the  knowledge  of  men.  That  is,  when 
Christ  is  said  to  be  constituted  the  Son  of  God,  we  are  not  to 
understand  that  he  became  or  was  made  Son,  but  was,  in  the 
view  of  men,  thus  determined.* 

The  Vulgate  reads,  qui  praedestinatue  eet^  which  version 
is  followed  by  most  of  the  Roman  Catholic  interpreters,  and  by 
Grotius.  This  rendering  is  probably  founded  on  the  reading, 
npoopia&BVTo^y  which,  although  old,  has  little  evidence  in  its 
favour.  Neither  is  the  sense  thus  expressed  suited  to  the  con- 
text. Christ  was  not  predestinated  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  He 
was  such  from  eternity. 

With  power;  rotrciariy  says  Theophylact,  dxb  r^c  Sopd/iea^c 
rwv  oTjfmcDv  wv  iTtoiu;  Theodoret  also  understands  these 
words  to  refer  to  the  miracles  which  Jesus,  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  wrought  in  confirmation  of  his  claim  to  be 
the  Son  of  God.  The  former  of  these  commentators  takes 
iv  dfjudfia,  xard  Trp&j/iOy  i^  dyatndaew^j  as  indicating  three 
distinct  sources  of  proof  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ.  He  was 
proved  by  his  miraculous  power,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  either  as 
given  to  him,  or  as  by  him  given  to  his  people,  (the  latter  is 
Theophylact's  view,)  and  by  his  resurrection,  to  be  the  Son 
of  God.  But  the  change  of  the  prepositions,  and  especially 
the  antithetical  structure  of  the  sentence,  by  which  xard 
mf&jfia  is  obviously  opposed  to  xard  adpxoL,  are  decisive  objec- 
tions to  this  interpretation.  Others  propose  to  connect  iv 
duvd/iet  with  wfo5.  Son  in  power y  for  powerful  Son;  a  more 
common  and  more  natural  construction  is  to  connect  them  with 
6pe(r&ii/T0<;y  proved,  or  declared  with  power,  for  powerfully, 
effectually  proved  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  He  was  declared 
with  emphasis  to  be  the  Son  of  Gt>d,  ita  ut  e^'tu  rei  plenissima  et 
certissima  sit  fides.  Winzer. 

*  Es  bleibt  daher,  sajb  De  Wette,  niohts  Qbrig,  als  den  Gedanken  dee 
Bettimmen  modalisoh,  d.  h.  in  Bexiehung,  aof  die  mensohliohe  Erkenntniss,  xn 
nehmen.  Much  to  the  same  porpoae  Fritzsohe  says,  Fuerit  enim  Christus,  at 
fait,  ante  mandam  Dei  Alias,  hoc  oerte  apparet,  earn  inter  mortaUt  iis  demam 
rebus  talem  a  Deo  constitatam  esse,  sine  quibns  eum  esse  Dei  filium  homi- 
nes cognosoere  non  potnissent,  Telat  reditu  ex  inferis. 
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According  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness.  As  just  remarked,  these 
words  are  in  antithesis  with  xava  trdpxa;  as  to  the  flesh  he  was 
the  Son  of  David,  as  to  the  Spirit  the  Son  of  God.  As  adp^ 
means  his  human  nature,  npcufia  can  hardly  mean  anything 
else  than  the  higher  or  divine  nature  of  Christ.  The  word 
TTi^tu/jLa  may  be  taken  in  this  sense  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  idexouddTj 
iu  TTi^eufjuiTc,  justified  hy  the  Spirit^  i.  e.  he  was  shown  to  be  just, 
his  claims  were  all  sustained  by  the  manifestations  of  his  divine 
nature,  i.  e.  of  his  divine  power  and  authority.  Heb.  ix.  14, 
5c  did,  TUPeufjuxTO^  altouioUf  who  with  an  eternal  Spirit  offered 
himself  unto  God.  1  Pet.  iii.  18  is  a  more  doubtful  passage.  The 
genitive  SLycoHTijufj^  is  a  qualification  of  Ttv&jfjui^  Spirit  of  holiness; 
the  Spirit  whose  characteristic  is  holiness.  This  expression 
seems  to  be  here  used,  to  prevent  ambiguity,  as  Holy  Spirit  is 
appropriated  as  the  designation  of  the  third  person  of  the 
Trinity.  As  the  word  holy  often  hieans  august^  veneranduSy  so 
&jcca)ai)i/^  expresses  that  attribute  of  a  person  which  renders  him 
worthy  of  reverence ;  itvApxi  iycoKTvuvi^  is,  therefore,  Spiritus 
summe  venerandtts,  the  d^tbrtj^^  divine  nature,  or  Godhead, 
which  dwelt  in  Jesus  Christ ;  the  Logos,  who  in  the  beginning 
was  with  God,  and  was  God,  and  who  became  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us.  That  TtvAfia  does  not  here  mean  the  spiritual  state 
of  exaltation  of  Christ,  is  plain;  first,  because  the  word  is 
never  so  used  elsewhere ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  antithesis  to  xardi  adpxau  Those  who  understand 
the  phrase  "  Spirit  of  holiness"  to  refer  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
either,  as  before  remarked,  suppose  that  the  apostle  refers 
to  the  evidence  given  by  the  Spirit  to  the  Sonship  of  Christ, 
hence  Calvin  renders  xaxa  nv&jfm  per  Spiritum;  or  they 
consider  him  as  appealing  to  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  as 
given  in  the  Scriptures.  '  Christ  was  declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  agreeably  to  the  Spirit.*  To  both  these  views,  how- 
ever, the  same  objection  lies,  that  it  destroys  the  antithesis. 

If  difourrd^yeo)^  vBxp&v^  is  rendered  by  Erasmus,  Luther,  and 
others,  after  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  It  was  not  until 
Christ  had  risen  that  the  evidence  of  his  Sonship  was  complete, 
or  the  fulness  of  its  import  known  even  to  the  apostles.  But  it 
is  better  suited  to  the  context,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  Scrip- 
ture, to  consider  the  resurrection  itself  as  the  evidence  of  his 
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•  Sonship.  It  was  by  the  resurrection  that  he  was  proved  to  be 
the  Son  of  Gkxi.  "  God,"  says  the  apostle,  "will  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained,  whereof 
he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead."  Acts  xvii.  31.  The  apostle  Peter  also  says, 
that  "  God  hath  begotten  us  to  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus 'Christ  from  the  dead."  1  Pet.  i.  3.  Gomp.  iii.  21, 
Acts  xiii.  35,  xxvi.  23,  1  Cor.  xv.  20.  In  these  and  many 
other  passages  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  represented  as  the 
great,  conclusive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  all  that  Christ  taught, 
and  of  the  validity  of  all  his  claims.  If  it  be  asked  how  ther 
resurrection  of  Christ  is  a  proof  of  his  being  the  Son  of  God, 
it  may  be  answered,  first,  because  he  rose  by  his  own  power. 
He  had  power  to  lay  down  his  life,  and  he  had  power  to  take 
it  again.  John  x.  18.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact 
taught  in  so  many  other  passages,  that  he  was  raised  by  the 
power  of  the  Father,  because  what  the  Father  does  the  Son 
does  likewise;  creation,  and  all  other  external  works,  are 
ascribed  indifferently  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  But  in 
the  second  place,  as  Christ  had  openly  declared  himself  to  be 
the  Son  of  God,  his  rising  from  the  dead  was  the  seal  of  God 
to  the  truth  of  that  declaration.  Had  he  continued  under  the 
power  of  death,  God  would  thereby  h«tve  disallowed  his  claim 
to  be  his  Son ;  but  as  he  raised  him  from  the  dead,  he  publicly 
acknowledged  him ;  saying,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I 
declared  thee  such.  "  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preach- 
ing vain,"  says  the  apostle,  "and  your  faith  is  also  vain.  But  now 
is  Christ  risen,  and  become  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept." 

Jesvs  Chrut  our  Lard.  These  words  are  in  apposition  with 
ro5  oloo  offTou  of  the  third  verse ;  "  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord."  All  the  names  of  Christ  are  precious  to  his  people. 
He  is  called  Jesus,  Saviour^  because  he  saves  his  people  from 
their  sins.  Matt.  i.  21.  The  name  Christ,  i.  e.  Messiah, 
Anointed,  connects  him  with  all  the  predictions  and  promises 
of  the  Old  Testament.  He  is  the  anointed  prophet,  priest,  and 
king,  to  whom  all  believing  eyes  had  been  so  lon^  directed,  and 
on  whom  all  hopes  centred.  He  is  xopio^  '^[mv  our  Lord. 
This  word  indeed  is  often  used  as  a  mere  term  of  respect, 
equivalent  to  Sir,  but  as  it  is  employed  by  the  LXX.  as  the 
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common  snbstitute  of  Jehovah,  or  rather  as  the  translation  of 
*t^nM,  in  the  sense  of  supreme^  Lord  and  possessor,  so  it  is  in 
the  New  Testament  applied  in  the  same  sense  to  Christ.  He  is 
our  Supreme  Lord  and  possessor.  We  belong  to  him,  and  his 
authority  over  us  is  absolute,  extending  to  the  heart  and  con- 
science as  well  as  to  the  outward  conduct ;  and  to  him  every 
knee  shall  bow  and  every  tongue  confess  that  he  i^  Lord,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father.  He,  then,  who  in  this  exalted  sense 
is  our  Lord,  is,  as  to  his  human  nature,  the  Son  of  David,  and 
as  to  his  Divine  nature,  the  Son  of  God. 
*  Verse  5.  Through  whom  we  have  received  grace  and  apostle- 
ship.  As  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Paul's  authority 
as  an  apostle  should  be  acknowledged  in  the  Ohurch,  he  here 
repeats  the  assertion  that  he  received  his  office  immediately 
from  Jesus  Christ,  whose  exalted  character  as  the  Son  of  God 
and  our  supreme  Lord  he  had  just  declared.  Though  de'  oh 
properly  means  through  whom,  by  whose  instrumentality,  the 
preposition  must  here  be  taken  in  a  more  general  sense  as  indi- 
cating the  source  from  whom.  Comp.  Gal.  i.  1,  Sicl  ^&A 
Travpd^,  Rom.  xi.  86,  1  Cor.  i.  9.  The  words  X^P^^  '^  djto<:oXijv 
may  either  be  taken  together  and  rendered  the  favour  of  the 
apostleship,  or  each  word  may  be  taken  separately.  Then 
jr^i/o^C  refers  to  the  kindness  of  God  manifested  to  the  apostle 
in  his  conversion  and  vocation.*  *  Through  whom  we  received 
grace^  favour  in  general,  and  specially,  the  apostleship.* 

Unto  the  obedience  of  faith.  These  words  express  the  object 
of  the  apostleship ;  niavtatQ  is  either  the  genitive  of  apposition, 
"  obedience  which  consists  in  faith;"  or  it  is  the  genitive  of  the 
source,  "obedience  which  flows  from  faith;**  or  it  is  the  geni- 
tive of  the  object,  "obedience  to  faith,**  i.  e.  to  the  gospel.  In 
favour  of  the  last  interpretation  reference  may  be  made  to 
2  Cor.  X.  5.  -fj  (fTTOxoT]  rou  Xpeavoh;  1  Pet.  i.  22,  )J  Imaxorj  r^c 
dhj^tia^j  obedience  to  the  truth.  See  Gal.  i.  28,  Acts  vi.  7,  Jude 
iii.  for  examples  of  the  use  of  m<m^  in  this  objective  sense.  The 
subjective  sense,  however,  of  the  word  rriari^  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  so  predominant  that  it  is  safest  to  retain  it  in  this  pas- 
sage. The  obedience  of  faith  is  that  obedience  which  consists  in 
faith,  or  of  which  faith  is  the  controlling  principle.  The  design 
of  the  apostleship  was  to  bring  all  nations  so  to  believe  in  Christ 
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the  Son  of  God  that  they  should  be  entirely  deroted  to  his  ser- 
vice. The  sense  is  the  same  if  Triarc^  be  taken  objectively,  un- 
derstood however  not  of  the  gospel,  but  of  the  inward  principle 
of  faith  to  which  the  nations  were  to  be  obedient.  Among  all 
nations.  The  apostles  were  not  diocesans  restricted  in  jurisdic- 
tion to  a  particular  territory.  Their  commission  was  general. 
It  was  to  airnations.  If  these  words  are  connected  with  we  re- 
ceived^ they  express  directly  the  extent  of  the  apostle's  mission, 
*'  We  have  received  a  mission  among  all  nations.'  If,  as  is  much 
more  natural  on  acccount  of  their  position,  they  are  connected 
with  the  immediately  preceding  words,  they  express  the  same 
idea  indirectly ;  his  office  was  to  promote  obedience  to  the  faith 
among  all  nations.  For  his  name.  That  is  for  the  sake  of 
{dnip)  his  name  or  glory.  These  words  are  most  naturally 
connected  with  the  whole  preceding  verse,  and  express  the  final 
end  of  the  apostleship,  viz.  the  honour  of  Christ.  It  was  to 
promote  the  knowledge  and  glory  of  Christ  that  Paul  had 
received  his  office  and  laboured  to  make  the  nations  obedient  to 
the  gospel. 

Verse  6.  Among  whom  are  ye  also.  The  apostle  thus  justi- 
fies his  addressing  the  Church  at  Rome  in  his  official  character. 
If  the  commission  which  he  had  received  extended  to  all  nations, 
he  was  not  transcending  its  limits  in  writing  as  an  apostle  to 
any  church,  though  it  had  no^  been  founded  by  his  instrument- 
ality, nor  enjoyed  his  personal  ministry.  Called  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  may  mean,  Those  whom  Christ  has  called.  But 
as  the  xi^ae^^  or  vocation  of  believers,  is  generally  in  the  New 
Testament  referred  to  God,  the  meaning  probably  is,  The  called 
who  belong  to  Christ.  Qui  Dei  beneficio  estis  Jesu  Christi. 
Beza.  The  word  xXrjzd^  is  never  in  the  epistles  applied  to  one 
who  is  merely  invited  by  the  external  call  of  the  gospel.  01 
xhjToiy  the  called^  means  the  effectually  called ;  those  who  are 
so  called  by  God  as  to  be  made  obedient  to  the  call.  Hence 
the  xXijToi  are  opposed  to  those  who  receive  and  disregard  the 
outward  call.  Christ,  though  an  offence  to  the  Jews  and  Greeks, 
is  declared  to  be  (ro7c  xXrjroi^)  to  the  eaUed  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God.  1  Cor.  i.  24.  Hence,  too,  xXrjzoi  and  ixXsxtoi 
are  of  nearly  the  same  import ;  xaxd.  Ttpb&tacv  tOltjtoi^  Rom.  viii, 
28 ;  comp.  Rom.  ix.  11,  1  Cor.  i.  26,  27.    We  accordingly  find 
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xhjToi  used  as  a  familiar  designation  of  believers,  as  in  Rev. 
xrii.  14,  ol  /ttv'  ojbrou^  xXrjroi  xai  ixXacroi  xai  iziaroi.  See  Jude 
i.  1.  Oomp.  Rom.  viii.  80,  ix.  24,  1  Cor.  i.  9,  vii.  17,  et  seq., 
GaL  i.  15,  Eph.  iv.  1,  Col.  iii.  15,  1  Thess.  ii.  12,  v.  24, 
2  Tim.  i.  9.  In  these  and  in  many  other  passages,  the  verb 
TiaXiw  expresses  the  inward  efficacioos  call  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Theophylact  remarks  that  the  word  xXrjroi  is  applied  to  Chris- 
tians, since  they  are  drawn  by  grace,  and  do  not  come  of  them- 
selves. God,  as  it  were,  anticipates  them.  The  same  remark 
may  be  made  of  most  of  the  other  terms  by  which  believers  are 
designated.  They  all  more  or  less  distinctly  bring  into  view  the 
idea  of  the  agency  of  God  in  making  them  to  differ  from  others. 
They  are  called  ixXexrol  i^coS.  Rom.  viii.  88,  Col.  iii.  12, 
1  Tim.  i.  1 ;  or  more  ftdly,  ixXsxrol  xari  npiyvoHTcif  t^eoD,  1  Pet. 
i.  2 ;  ffftaafdvot^  sanctifiedy  which  includes  the  idea  of  separa- 
tion, 1  Cor.  i.  1,  Jude  i.  1,  Trpoopea&iurec  xara  7rp6&e<rev  rdti 
&€OUy  Eph.  i.  11,  awl^S/isuoej  1  Cor.  i.  18,  2  Cor.  ii.  15,  rcra- 
ffiiiHH  e/c  C^^v  aidueoi^,  Acts  xiii.  48.  ♦ 

Verse  7.  To  aU  who  are  in  Rome,  These  words  are,  in 
sense,  connected  with  the  first  verse,  "Paul,  the  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  all  who  are  in  Rome."  Beloved  of  O-od.  This 
is  the  great  distinction  and  blessedness  of  believers,  they  are 
the  beloved  of  God.  They  are  not  so  called  simply  because,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  ancient  Israelites,  they  are  selected  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  made  the  recipients  of  peculiar 
external  favours ;  but  because  they  are  the  objects  of  that  great 
love  wherewith  he  hath  loved  those  whom,  when  they  were  dead 
in  sins,  he  hath  quickened  together  with  Christ,  Eph.  ii.  4,  5. 
They  are  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved.  Col.  iii.  12 ;  they 
are  brethren  beloved  of  the  Lord,  2  Thess.  iL  18.  Called  to  he 
saints.  The  former  of  these  words  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  latter  that  xhjrd^  does  to  dsrSaroXo^  in  ver.  1,  eaUed  to  be 
an  apostle,  caUed  to  be  saints.  It  is  one  of  those  designations 
peculiar  to  the  true  people  of  Gt)d,  and  expresses  at  once  their 
vocation,  and  that  to  which  they  are  called,  viz.  holiness.  The 
word  dyco^,  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  Tdin^  in  the  Old 
Testament,  signifies  ekanj  pure  morally,  consecrated^  and  espe- 
cially as  applied  to  God,  Ao?y,  worthy  of  reverence.  The  people 
of  Israel,  their  land,  their  temple,  &c.,  are  called  holy,  as  sepa- 
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rated  and  devoted  to  Gk>d.  Hie  term  iytot  m  applied  to  the 
people  of  God  under  the  new  dispensation,  inoludes  this  idea. 
They  are  «a»ht9,  because  they  are  a  community  separated  from 
the  world  and  consecrated  to  God.  But  agreeably  to  the  nature 
of  the  Christian  dispensation^  thk  separation  is  not  merely 
external;  belieyers  are  assumed  to  be  really  separated  from 
sin,  that  is,  clean,  pure.  Again,  as  the  impurity  of  sin  is, 
according  to  Scripture,  twofold,  its  pollution,  and  guilt  or  juat 
liability  to  punishment,  so  the  words  xac^puuy  xa^apil^av^ 
&fed(^uvy  which  all  mean  to  cUante^  are  used  both  to  express  the 
cleansing  from  guilt  by  expiation,  and  firom  poUutioB  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other,  and 
often  both  of  these  ideas  are  expressed  by  the  words.  See 
John  XV.  2,  Heb.  x.  2,  for  the  use  of  xaSaipat;  Acts  xv.  9, 
Eph.  V.  26,  Tit.  ii.  14,  Heb.  ix.  14,  22,  1  John  i.  7,  for  the  use 
of  xa&aLpi(^m;  John  xvii.  19,  Acts  xxri.  16,  1  Tim.  iv.  5,  Heb. 
ii.  11,  X.  10,  14,  29,  for  the  use  of  &^cd(^c^.  Henoe  Christians 
are  called  iycoi^  fixtaafiivoiy  not  only  as  those  who  are  conse- 
crated to  (}od,  but  also  as  those  who  are  cleansed  both  by 
expiation,  and  by  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  Noyam  htc  periodum  incipio,"  says  Beza,  "  adscripto  punoto 
post  d^/orc."  In  this  punctuation  he  is  followed  by  Knapp, 
Lachmann,  Fritssche,  and  many  others.  The  sense  then  is, 
^^Paul,  an  apostle — ^to  the  saints  in  Borne."  And  then  follows 
the  salutation,  ^' Grace  and  peace  to  you."  That  the  words 
jdE^  xai  tifKJwj  are  in  the  nominative,  and  the  introduction  of 
6fjuv  show  that  a  new  sentence  is  here  begun. 

Chraee  be  to  youy  and  peaee.  Xdpt^  is  kindness,  and  espe- 
cially undeserved  kindness,  and  therefore  it  is  so  often  used  to 
express  the  unmerited  goodness  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  sin- 
ners. Very  frequently  it  is  used  metonymically  for  the  effect 
of  kindness,  that  is,  for  a  gift  or  favour.  Anything,  therefore, 
bestowed  on  the  undeserving  may  be  called  x^'C*  In  this 
sense  Paul  calls  his  apostleehip  x^'Ci  Bom.  xiL  8,  Eph.  iiL  2, 8; 
and  all  the  blessings  conferred  on  sinners  through  Jesus  Christ, 
are  graces,  or  gifts.  It  is  in  this  sense  repentance,  faith,  love, 
and  hope  are  graces.  And  especially  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  heart,  in  connection  with  the  gift  of  the  Son,  the 
greatest  of  Gk>d's  free  gifts  to  men,  is  with  peculiar  propriety 
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called  X^P^^y  ^^  grace.  Such  is  its  meaning  in  1  Cor.  xv.  10, 
2  Cor.  yiii.  1,  Rom.  xii.  6,  Gal.  i.  15,  and  in  many  other  pas- 
sages. In  the  text,  it  is  to  be  taken  in  the  comprehensiye 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  apostolic  benediction,  for  the 
favoor  and  love  of  God  and  Christ.  The  word  cipijvTj^  which 
is  so  often  united  with  X^^C  in  the  formulas  of  salutation,  is 
used  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  Hebrew  word  ttibo,  well-being, 
prosperity,  every  kind  of  good.  Grace  and  peace  therefore 
include  everything  that  we  can  desire  or  need,  the  favour  of 
God,  and  all  the  blessings  that  favour  secures.  ^^  Nihil  prius 
optandum,"  says  Calvin,  ^'qdLm  ut  Deum  propitium  habeamus; 
quod  designatur  per  gratiam.  Deinde,  ut  ab  eo  prosperitas 
et  successus  omnium  rerum  fluat,  qui  significatur  Pacis  voca- 
bulo." 

From  Q-od  our  Father^  and  the  Lord  Je9U9  Christ  This 
association  of  the  Father  and  Christ  as  equally  the  object  of 
prayer,  and  the  source  of  spiritual  blessings,  is  a  conclusive 
proof  that  Paul  regarded  Christ  as  truly  God.  Gk>d  is  called 
our  Father,  not  merely  as  the  author  of  our  existence,  and  the 
source  of  every  blessing,  but  especially  as  reconciled  towards 
us  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  term  expresses  the  peculiar 
relation  in  which  he  stands  to  those  who  are  his  sons,  who 
have  the  spirit  of  adoption,  and  are  the  heirs  or  recipients 
of  the  heavenly  inheritance.  Jesus  Christ  is  our  Lord,  as 
our  supreme  Ruler,  under  whose  care  and  protection  we  are 
placed,  and  through  whose  ministration  all  good  is  actually 
bestowed. 

Vbrsb  8.  From  this  verse  to  the  end  of  the  17th,  we  have 
the  general  introduction  to  the  epistle.  It  has  the  usual 
characteristics  of  the  introductory  portions  of.  the  apostle's 
letters.  It  is  commendatory.  It  breathes  the  spirit  of  love 
towards  his  brethren,  and  of  gratitude  and  devotion  towards 
God;  and  it  introduces  the  reader  in  the  most  natural  and 
appropriate  manner  to  the  great  doctrines  which  he  means  to 
exhibit.  Fint,  I  thank  my  Q-od,  The  words  nptorov  fiiv 
imply  an  enumeration,  which  however  is  not  carried  out. 
Comp.  1  Cor.  xi.  18,  2  Cor.  xii.  12,  and  other  cases  in  which 
the  apostle  begins  a  construction  which  he  does  not  continue. 
My  Qody  that  is,  the  God  to  whom  I  belong,  whom  I  serve, 
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and  who  stands  to  me  in  the  relation  of  God,  as  father,  friend, 
and  source  of  all  good.  "  I  will  be  to  them  a  GK)d,  and  thej 
shall  be  to  me  a  people,"  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  pro- 
mises. Through  Je9u$  Chrut,  are  not  to  be  connected  with  the 
immediately  preceding  words,  ^My  God,  through  Jesus  Christ;' 
but  with  tb^aptoTia^  ^I  thank  Gbd,  through  Jesus  Christ' 
This  form  of  expression  supposes  the  mediation  of  Christ,  by 
whom  alone  we  have  access  to  the  Father,  and  for  whose  sake 
alone  either  our  prayers  or  praises  are  accepted.  See  Bom. 
▼ii.  25,  Eph.  y.  20,  '^  Giving  thanks  always  for  all  things  unto 
God  and  the  Father,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
And  Col.  iii.  17,  "  Whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God  and  the 
Father  by  him."  Heb.  xiii.  15,  "By  him  therefore  let  us 
offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God."  All  this  is  in  accordance 
with  the  command  of  Christ,  John  xiv.  13,  and  xvi.  23,  24, 
^^ Hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  in  my  name:  ask,  and  ye 
shall  receive."  Such  then  being  the  clear  doctrine  of  the 
Bible,  that  in  all  our  approaches  to  God  in  prayer  or  praise, 
we  must  come  in  the  name  of  Christ,  that  is,  in  him,  referring 
to  him  as  the  ground  of  our  acceptance,  there  is  no  need  of  the 
various  forced  interpretations  of  the  words  in  the  text,  which 
have  been  given  by  those  who  are  unwilling  to  admit  the  idea 
of  such  mediation  on  the  part  of  Christ.  Fwr  you  all.  Several 
manuscripts  have  ntpi  instead  of  Imip^  which  is  probably  a 
correction.  The  sense  is  the  same.  The  special  ground  of  the 
apostle's  thankfulness  is  expressed  in  the  following  clause: 
That  your  faith  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world. 
Their  faith  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  excite  general  atten- 
tion and  remark.  Not  only  the  fact  that  the  Bomans  believed, 
but  that  their  faith  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  everywhere 
spoken  of,  was  recognized  by  the  apostle  as  cause  of  gratitude 
to  God.     God  therefore  is  the  giver  of  faith. 

Yersb  9.  Li  confirmation  of  his  declaration  of  gratitude 
for  their  conversion,  and  for  the  eminence  of  their  faith.  Paid 
appears  to  his  constant  remembrance  of  them  in  his  prayers. 
For  God  t$  my  untness.  This  reverend  appeal  to  God  as  the 
searcher  of  hearts,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  apostle's  writings* 
2  Cor.  i.  23,  Gal.  i.  20,  Philip,  i.  8.     It  is  an  act  of  worship, 
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»  devout  recognition  of  God's  omnipresence  and  omniscience. 
Wham  I  serm.  The  word  Xarpeuw  is  in  the  New  Testament 
always  used  of  religions  service,  either  as  rendered  to  God  or  to 
creatures — '  Who  worship  and  serve  the  creature  more  than  the 
Creator,'  chap.  i.  25.  This  service  may  consist  either  in  worship, 
or  in  the  performance  of  external  duties  of  a  religious  nature. 
The  service  of  which  Paul  here  speaks  is  characterised  in  the  - 
fidlowing  clause ;  in  my  spirit.  This  is  opposed  at  once  to  an 
msincere,  and  to  a  mere  external  service.  In  the  gospel  of  his 
Son.,  That  is,  it  was  a  service  rendered  in  preaching  the 
gospel.  The  priests  served,  iXdrpsu^aPy  when  performing  the 
duties  of  their  office ;  and  Paul  served  in  performing  the  duties 
of  an  apostle.  Z%e  gospel  of  his  Son^  may  mean  either  the 
gospel  concerning  his  Son,  or  which  his  Son  himself  taught. 
The  former,  perhaps,  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  use  of  this 
and  similar  phrases,  as,  ^gospel  of  the  kingdom,'  ^gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God,'  ftc.  That  I  constantly  make  mention  of  you. 
It  b  plain,  from  the  occurrence  of  the  word  dtSfieuo^  in  the 
next  verse,  and  from  the  use  of  this  expression  in  other  places, 
^bdlip.  i.  8,  1  Thess.  i.  2,  that  Paul  here  refers  to  his  remem- 
bering the  Roman  Christians  in  his  prayers,  and  not  to  his 
bearing  them  in  his  mind,  or  talking  about  them.  The  particle 
Ac  may  be  connected  with  ddcaXscTrrw^y  hom  uninterrwptedhf ; 
or  with  the  clause,  ^  God  is  my  witness  thoL,'  &;c.  C<Hnp.  Acts 
X.  28,  1  Thess.  ii.  10. 

Vbrsb  10.  I  make  mention  of  you,  always  in  my  prayers 
praying  {si  tt^c)  if  possibly ^  if  it  may  be,  expressing  the  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  Gt>d  with  which  the  apostle  urged  his 
request.  ^87j  izoriy  now  at  last^  as  though  he  had  long  looked 
forward  with  desire  to  what  there  was  now  a  prospect  of  his 
seeing  accomplished.  I  may  be  so  happy,  by  the  wUl  of  Q-od, 
to  come  to  you.  E&odouy  is,  to  lead  in  the  right  way,  to  pros- 
per one's  journey.  Gen.  xxiv.  48,  and  figuratively,  to  prosper, 
1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  8  John  2.  Jn  the  passive  voice,  it  is,  to  be 
prospered,  successful,  favoured.  In  the  present  case,  as  Paul 
had  neither  commenced  his  journey,  nor  formed  any  immediate 
purpose  to  undertake  it,  see  chap.  xv.  25—29,  his  prayer  was 
not  that  his  journey  might  be  prosperous,  but  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  vndertfice  it;  that  his  circumstances  should  be  so 
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favourably  ordered  that  he  might  be  able  to  exeoate  his  long 
cherished  purpose  of  visiting  Rome.  Knowing,  however,  that 
all  things  are  ordered  of  God,  and  feeling  that  his  own  wishes 
should  be  subordinated  to  the  Divine  will,  he  adds,  by  the  will 
of  Q-od;  which  is  equivalent  to,  If  it  be  the  will  of  God. 
^Praying  continually,  that,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  I  may  be 
prospered  to  come  unto  you.* 

YiBSB  11.  Why  the  apostle  was  anxious  to  visit  Rome,  he 
states  in  this  verse.  He  desired  to  see  them,  not  merely  for 
his  own  gratification,  but  that  he  might  confer  some  spirituid 
gift  upon  them,  which  would  tend  to  strengthen  their  faith. 
Far  I  long  to  see  yauy  that  I  may  impart  {jitTadw  $hare  mth 
you)  some  ipirittuzl  gift.  By  spiritual  gift  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood a  gift  pertaining  to  the  soul  in  distinction  from  the  body, 
but  one  derived  from  the  Spirit.  The  gifts  of  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  author,  include  not  only  those  miraculous  endow* 
ments  of  which  such  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  the  ordinary  gifts  of  teaching,  exhorta* 
tion,  and  prophesying,  1  Cor.  xii.,  but  also  those  graces  which 
are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  The  extraordinary  gifts  were 
eommunicated  by  the  imposition  of  the  apostles'  hands,  Acts 
viiL  17,  xix.  6,  and  therefore  abounded  in  churches  founded  by 
the  apostles,  1  Cor.  i.  7,  Gal.  iiL  6.  As  the  church  at  Rome 
was  not  of  this  number,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Paul  was 
desirous  of  conferring  on  the  Roman  Christians  some  of  those 
miraculous  powers  by  which  the  gospel  was  in  other  places 
attended  and  confirmed.  The  following  verses,  however,  are 
in  favour  of  giving  the  phrase  here  a  wider  signification.  Any 
increase  of  knowledge,  of  grace,  or  of  power,  was  a  liptayM, 
Ttv&jfwxtxkv  in  the  sense  here  intended.  .  In  order  that  ye  may 
he  strengthened.  This  includes  not  only  an  increase  of  con* 
fidence  in  their  belief  of  the  gospel,  but  an  increase  of  strength 
in  their  religious  feelings,  and  in  their  purpose  and  power  of 
obedience.  Comp.  1  Thess.  iii.  2:  I  sent  Timothy — "to  estab- 
lish you,  and  to  comfort  you  concerning  your  faith."  And 
2  Thess.  ii.  17,  "Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  comfort  your 
hearts,  and  stablish  you  in  every  good  word  and  work.'*  And 
the  apostle  prays  that  the  Ephesians  might  be  strengthened 
as  to  the  inner  man. 
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Verse  12.  That  w,  that  I  may  be  comforted  wmtrng  you. 
This  is  obviously  intended  to  be  an  explanation  or  correction 
of  what  precedes.  He  had  desired  to  see  them,  in  order  that 
he  might  do  them  good ;  but  this  was  not  his  whole  object,  he 
hoped  to  receive  benefit  himself.  As  to  the  grammatical 
construction,  the  infinitive  <T0imapaxX7]dij\f€u  may  depend  on 
aTTjpej^d^ifou.  The  sense  would  then  be,  'That  you  may  be 
strengthened,  that  I  may  be  comforted.'  Or  the  one  infinitive 
is  coordinate  with  the  other;  then  both  depend  on  the  ipa 
fUTodop  of  ver.  10,  '  That  I  may  impart  some  spiritual  gift  to 
you,  in  order  that  you  may  be  strengthened ;  that  is,  that  I 
maybe  comforted  together  with  you,'  This  seems  the  most 
natural  construction ;  yet  as  Paul  expected  to  be  refreshed  by 
their  faith,  and  not  by  his  giving  them  spiritual  gifts,  the  sense 
seems  to  require  that  aofmapaxXrjdr^ifac  should  depend  on  the 
first  words  of  ver.  10,  '  I  desire  to  see  you,  that  I  may  impart 
(Jva  fiBvadS)  some  spiritual  gift  to  you;  that  is,  that  I  may  be 
Qom{oTtQA(aofm(ipaxXrjd7Jvai£y  &c.  It  is  not  a  valid  objection  to 
this  interpretation,  that  it  supposes  a  change  of  the  construe 
tion  from  the  subjunctive  to  the  infinitive.  A  similar  change 
occurs  (probably)  in  ch.  ix.  22,  23 ;  and  much  greater  irregu- 
larities are  not  unfrequent  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  word  napaxcJiiaf  is  used  in  such  various  senses,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  what  precise  meaning  should  be  attached 
to  it  here.  It  signifies  to  call  neaVj  to  invite^  Acts  xxviii.  20, 
to  call  upon^  and  more  generally  to  address,  either  for  instruc- 
tion, admonition,  exhortation,  confirmation,  or  consolation. 
Our  translators  and  the  majority  of  commentators  choose  the 
last  mentioned  sense,  and  render  afj/mapaxXrjdijifai  (i/jte)  that  I 
may  be  comforted.  This  is  probably  too  narrow.  The  word 
expresses  all  that  excitement  and  strengthening  of  faith  and 
pious  feeling,  as  well  as  consolation,  which  is  wont  to  flow  from 
the  communion  of  saints.  This  appears  from  the  context,  and 
especially  from  the  following  clause,  dcA  r^c  i^  dXkijXoc^ 
itlinew^y  bfiwv  re  xal  i/xou^  through  our  mutual  faithj  a%  well 
your9  as  mine.  The  faith  of  the  Romans  would  not  only  com- 
fort, but  strengthen  the  apostle ;  and  his  faith  could  not  fail  to 
produce  a  like  effect  on  them.  "Ypmv  r«  xai  kfwo  are  the 
explanation  of  the  preceding  li^  dXk^Xoe^y  and  should  therefore 
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be  in  the  dative.  Fxitsche  refers  to  Lake  i.  56,  for  a  similar 
case  of  variation  in  the  construction. 

y BRSB  13.  I  would  not  have  you  ignoranty  brethren;  a  mode 
of  expression  which  the  apostle  often  adopts,  when  he  would 
assure  his  readers  of  anything,  or  call  their  attention  to  it  par- 
ticularly. That  oftentimes  I  purposed  to  come  unto  you.  In 
chap.  zv.  23,  he  states  that  he  had  cherished  this  purpose  for 
many  years.  And  was  hindered  until  now.  Our  version  ren- 
ders xaii  adversatively  hU.  This  is  objected  to  as  unnecessary, 
especially  as  xai  often  introduces  a  parenthesis ;  and  such  is 
this  clause,  because  the  following  ha  must  depend  on  itpoe&i/jaju 
of  the  preceding  clause.  As  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  the  apos- 
tle says,  that  having  no  more  place  in  the  countries  around 
Greece,  he  was  ready  to  visit  Rome,  it  is  probable  that  the 
hindering  to  which  he  here  refers,  was  the  incessant  calls  for 
apostolic  labour,  which  left  no  time  at  his  command.  As,  how- 
ever, his  course  seems  to  have  been  under  the  guidance  of  a 
special  providence.  Acts  xvi.  6,  7,  9,  it  may  be  that  the  Spirit 
who  had  forbidden  his  preaching  in  Asia,  had  hitherto  forbidden 
his  visiting  Rome.  That  I  may  have  some  fruit  among  yoUj  as 
among  other  gentiles.  Kapnbv  i^eev  is  to  have  profit^  or  advan- 
tage. See  chap.  vi.  21,  22.  The  profit,  however,  which  Paul 
desired,  was  the  fruit  of  his  ministry,  the  conversion  or  edifica- 
tion of  those  to  whom  he  preached. 

Yersb  14.  Both  to  Cheeks  and  barbarians^  to  the  wise  and 
to  the  unwise^  I  am  debtor.  That  is,  I  am  under  obligation  (to 
preach)  to  all  classes  of  men.  His  commission  was  a  general 
one,  confined  to  no  one  nation,  and  to  no  particular  class. 
Greeks  and  barbarians,  mean  all  nations;  wise  and  unwise, 
mean  all  classes.  Bdp6apo^  means  properly  a  foreigner,  one 
of  another  language,  1  Cor.  xiv.  11.  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
therefore,  is  equivalent  to  Greeks  and  not  Greeks,  all  nations. 
As  the  Greeks  however  excelled  other  nations  in  civilization, 
the  word  came  to  signify  rude^  uncultivated;  though  even  by 
later  writers  it  is  often  used  in  its  original  sense,  and  not  as  a 
term  of  reproach.  The  apostle  distinguishes  men  first  as 
nations,  Greeks  and  not  Greeks,  and  secondly  as  to  culture, 
wise  and  unwise.  The  Romans,  whose  city  was  called  ^'an 
epitome  of  the  world,"  belonged  exclusively  neither  to  the  one 
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olftSB  nor  to  the  other.  Some  were  wise  and  some  unwise, 
some  Greeks  and  some  barbarians. 

YiRQB  15.  And  90y  or  hence.  That  is,  since  I  am  boond  to 
all  men,  Greeks  and  barbarians,  I  am  ready  to  preach  to  yon, 
who  are  at  Borne.  The  clause,  rd  xar*  e/jti  npd&ufwi^j  admits  of 
different  interpretations.  According  to  the  English  version,  rb 
aEor'  ifU  must  be  taken  together ;  np6&upou  is  taken  as  a  sub^ 
stantive,  and  made  the  nominative  to  iazL  Hence,  as  much  as 
is  in  me,  (or,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,)  there  is  a  readiness, 
L  e.  I  am  ready.  Thus  Calvin,  ^^Itaque,  quantum  in  me  est, 
paratus  sum."  This  gives  a  good  sense,  and  is  specially  suited 
to  the  context,  as  it  renders  prominent  Paul's  dependence  and 
submission.  He  did  not  direct  his  own  steps.  As  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  he  was  willing  to  preach  in  Bome ;  but  whether 
he  should  do  so  or  not,  rested  not  with  him,  but  with  God.  A 
second  explanation  makes  t6  xar'  i/d  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  npif&ofiov  the  predicate.  ^What  is  in  me  is  ready.' 
Thus  Beza,  "  Quicquid  in  me  situm  est,  id  promptum  est."  Or, 
as  Beza  also  proposes,  rb  xat"  ifii  may  be  taken  as  a  peri- 
phrase  for  ky^y  ^^^  ^^^  clause  be  translated,  ^^  Promptus  sum 
ego."  But  it  is  denied  that  such  a  periphrase  for  the  personal 
pronoun  ever  occurs ;  ri  bfjteztpa  for  6//5«c>  and  tol  i/jd  for  iydy 
to  which  Beza  refers,  are  not  parallel.  The  third  explanation, 
refers  t6  to  npbd^ofiovj  and  makes  xar'  i[JLi  equal  to  e/ioD,  *  My 
readiness,  or  desire  is.'  Comp.  Eph.  i.  15,  ttjv  xacd^  i/iac 
niaziv^  your  faith;  Acts  xvii.  28.  riov  xaff"  6/idc  noer^TWPj 
xviii.  15,  pS/jtot}  TOO  xaS^  bfia^.  To  preach  the  gospel.  The 
Terb  eba:fft)daaad^a£  is  commonly  followed  by  some  word  or 
I^ase  expressing  the  subject  of  the  message — ^kingdom  of  God, 
gospel,  word  of  God,  Christ.  In  writing  to  Christians,  who 
knew  what  the  glad  tidings  were,  the  apostles  often,  as  in  the 
present  ease,  use  the  word  absolutely  so  that  the  word  by 
itself  means,  to  preach  the  gospel,  &c.  See  ch.  xv.  20,  Acts 
xiv.  7,  Gal.  iv.  IS. 

Vbrse  16.  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ."^ 
This  he  assigns  as  the  reason  why  h^  was  ready  to  preach  even 

*  The  words  rw  Xfirrou  are  omitted  in  the  MSB.  A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  G.  17.  67.  in 
many  of  the  veretions  and  Fathers,  and  are  rejected  by  Mill,  Bengel,  Griesbach, 
Lttchmann.  Tii^bendorf,  and  others.  They  are  found  in  the  Complutensian 
text,  and  are  defended  by  Wetitein  and  Matth»i. 
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at  Rome.  To  the  wise  of  this  world  the  gospel  was  foolishness, 
1  Cor.  i.  23,  yet  Paul  was  not  ashamed  of  it,  bat  was  readj 
among  the  wise  and  unwise  to  preach  Christ  and  him  crucified. 
The  reason  of  this  regard  for  the  gospel  is  stated  in  the  follow* 
ing  clause:  Far  it  is  the  power  ef  God  unto  $abfatian.  By 
duvafu^  SecX}^  some  understand  great  power y  in  accordance  with 
an  assumed  Hebrew  idiom,  agreeably  to  which  ^mountains  of 
God'  mean  great  mountains,  ^wind  of  God'  great  wind,  ^seal 
of  God*  great  zeal,  &;c.  But  the  existence  of  such  an  idiom  is 
the  Hebrew  is  very  doubtful,  and  its  application  to  this  passage 
is  unnatural  and  unnecessary.  Others  make  dtoo  a  mere  quali- 
fying genitive,  'power  of  God,*  meaning  *  divinely  powerful.' 
Beta's  explanation  is,  '^  Organon  Dei  vere  potens  et  efficax." 
The  gospel  is  then  declared  to  be  that  through  which  God  exer- 
cises his  power.  Most  commonly  8&n>  is  taken  as  the  genitive 
of  the  Author,  and  power  of  God  is  made  to  mean  power  derived 
from  God.  There  are  two  things  then  asserted  of  the  gospel, 
first  that  it  is  powerful,  and  secondly  that  it  is  from  God.  Gomp. 
1  Cor.  i.  18,  24.  The  main  idea,  however,  is  that  expressed  by 
Beza,  The  gospel  is  that  in  which  God  works,  which  he  renders 
efficacious — crc  iroin^/Mov,  unto  scUvaUon.  That  is,  it  is  effica- 
cious to  save.  The  nature  of  the  salvation  here  intended  is  to 
be  learned  from  the  nature  of  the  gospel.  It  is  deliverance 
from  sin  and  its  punishment,  and  admission  into  eternal  life 
and  blessedness.  This  is  what  no  means  of  man's  devising,  no 
efforts  of  human  wisdom  or  human  power  could  effect  for  any 
human  being.  The  gospel  effects  it  itayci  rm  mtrceuourej  for 
every  one  that  believes.  Emphasis  must  be  laid  on  both  the 
members  of  this  clause.  The  gospel  is  thus  efficacious  to  every 
one^  without  distinction  between  Jew  and  gentile,  Greek  or  bar- 
barian, wise  or  unwise ;  and  it  is  efficacious  to  every  one  thai 
believes^  not  to  every  one  who  is  circumcised,  or  baptized,  or 
who  obeys  the  law,  but  to  every  one  who  believes,  that  is,  who 
receives  and  confides  in  Jesus  Christ  as  he  is  offered  in  the 
gospel.  We  have  here  the  two  great  doctrines  set  forth  in  this 
epistle.  First,  salvation  is  by  faith ;  and  secondly,  it  is  univer- 
sally applicable,  to  the  Greek  as  well  as  to  the  Jew.  The  faith 
of  which  the  apostle  here  speaks  includes  a  firm  persuasion 
of  the  truth,  and  a  reliance  or  trust  on  the  object  of  faith. 
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Sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other  of  these  ideas  is 
expressed  by  the  word,  and  very  often  both  are  united.  The 
meaning  of  the  term  is  not  to  be  determined  so  much  by  philo- 
sophical analysis  as  by  scriptural  usage.  For  the  question  is 
not  what  is  the  abstract  nature  of  the  act  of  believing,  philoso- 
phically considered,  but  what  act  or  state  of  mind  is  expressed 
by  the  words  jreareueep  and  niarc^  in  the  various  constructions 
in  which  they  occur.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  the  state  of  mind 
expressed  by  any  word  is  so  simple  as  not  to  admit  of  being 
resolved  into  various  elements.  The  exercise  expressed  by  the 
word  lavey  for  example,  includes  the  perception  of  agreeable 
qualities  in  its  object,  a  judgment  of  the  mind  as  to  their 
nature,  a  delight  in  them,  and  a  desire  for  their  enjoyment. 
And  these  differ  specifically  in  their  nature,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing  loved.  It  is  not  to  any  one  of  these 
elements  of  the  complex  affection  that  the  word  lave  is  applied, 
but  to  the  state  of  mind  as  a  whole.  So  also  with  the  word 
faitTiy  the  exercise  which  it  expresses  includes  a  perception  of 
its  object  and  its  qualities,  that  is,  it  includes  knowledge; 
secondly,  an  assent  of  the  mind  to  the  truth  of  the  thing 
believed,  and  very  often  a  reliance  or  trust  on  the  object  of 
faith.  Assent  is  therefore  but  one  of  the  elements  of  saving 
faith,  that  is,  it  is  but  one  of  the  constituents  of  that  state 
of  mind  which,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  is  in  the  Bible  expressed 
by  the  word.  And  as  the  great  object  of  interest  to  Christians 
is  not  a  philosophical  definition  of  a  word,  but  a  knowledge  of 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  word  of  God,  we  must  recur 
to  the  usage  of  the  Scriptures  themselves  to  determine  what 
that  faith  is  which  is  connected  with  salvation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  mtneuup  is  often  used  to  express 
mere  assent.  It  means — ^to  receive  as  true,  to  be  persuaded  of 
the  truth  of  anything.  Hence  maTe<:  is  persuasion  of  the  truth. 
When  marsueeu  has  this  simple  meaning,  it  is  commonly  fol- 
lowed by  the  accusative,  as  in  1  Cor,  xi.  18,  John  xi.  26 ;  or 
by  the  dative,  Mark  xvi.  13,  ou8$  ixecpoc^  im4TT$04Tau,  John 
V.  46;  or  by  5n,  Mark  xi.  23,  Rom.  x.  9.  Yet  in  these  cases 
the  word  often  expresses  confic^ence  or  trust,  as  well  as  assent ; 
itcaztouv  8e(p  is  in  many  connections,  to  confide  in  God;  aa 
Acts  xxvii.  25,  mtntuoi  yip  z<p  Oetp  Stc  outw^  iarou. 
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When  TTcineueev  is  followed  by  im  with  an  accusative,  as  in 
Rom.  iv.  6,  7rc<n$uo)/re  im  rdit  daououi/rOy  or  by  iiri  with  a 
datiye,  as  Rom.  ix.  38,  6  netneowp  iTt"  adrtp,  1  Tim.  i.  16,  it 
commonly  means  to  irtistj  to  believe  upon^  to  confide  in.  It  has 
the  same  sense  when  followed  by  eec,  as  in  John  xiv.  i., 
Tcctneuere  ei^  rou  Seouj  xai  €?c  ^ptk  martuttB^  xvi.  9,  Rom.  x.  14, 
Gal.  ii.  16,  and  often  elsewhere.  The  construction  with  h  is 
less  common;  see,  however,  Mark  i.  15,  /lerovoeZre,  xai  ma- 
rciere  iv  r(p  zbacfYziiip;  comp.  Gal.  v.  10,  ninot&a  iv  Kopiipj 
2  Thess.  iii.  4. 

The  substantive  Trtarc^  also  in  various  constructions  signifies 
reliance,  or  trust;  thus  when  followed  by  e«c,  as  in  Acts  xx.  21, 
Tciezcv  TTjv  £/c  ^^J^  Kupeou  ijfjuovj  xxiv.  24,  xxvi.  18 ;  by  im,  with 
the  accusative,  Heb.  vi.  1;  by  ;r/o<ic,  as  1  Thess.  i.  8,  Tcitne^ 
Sfjuov  jj  TTpbc  rdv  0e6u;  by  iv,  Rom.  iii.  25,  8ei  vq^  marzo)^  iv 
Tip  amou  dlfiazi,  comp.  G^l.  iii.  26,  1  Tim.  iii.  13,  maru  r^  iv 
XptcTip,  2  Tim.  iii.  15 ;  or  by  the  genitive,  as  in  Rom.  iii.  22,  26, 
Gal.  ii.  16,  iii.  22,  and  often.  That  faith,  therefore,  which  is 
connected  with  salvation,  includes  knowledge,  that  is,  a  percep- 
tion of  the  truth  and  its  qualities ;  assent^  or  the  persuasion  of 
the  truth  of  the  object  of  faith ;  and  trust,  or  reliance.  The 
exercise,  or  state  of  mind  expressed  by  the  word  faith,  as  used 
in  the  Scriptures,  is  not  mere  assent,  or  mere  trust,  it  is  the 
intelligent  perception,  reception,  and  reliance  on  the  truth,  as 
revealed  in  the  gospel. 

2b  the  Jew  fir%t,  and  oho  to  the  Greek.  To  render  itpmrov 
{fir%t,)  here  espedaUt/,  would  make  the  apostle  teach  that  the 
gospel  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Jews,  or  specially  designed 
for  them.  But  he  frequently  asserts  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
chap.  iii.  9,  22,  29,  x.  12.  Ilpanov,  therefore,  must  have  refer- 
ence to  time,  *  To  the  Jew  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  to  the 
Greek.'  Salvation,  as  our  Saviour  said  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  is  of  the  Jews.  Of  them  the  Messiah  came,  to  them 
the  gospel  was  first  preached,  and  by  them  preached  to  the 
Gentiles.  The  apostle  often,  as  in  the  present  instance,  says 
Jews  and  Greeks,  for  Jews  and  Gentiles,  because  the  Greeks 
were  the  Gentiles  with  whom, « aft  that  period,  the  Jews  were 
most  familiar. 
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Yebsb  17.  The  reason  why  the  gospel  has  the  efficacy 
ascribed  to  it  in  the  preceding  verse,  is  not  because  of  its  pure 
morality,  or  becaose  it  reveals  and  confirms  a  futnre  state  of 
retribution,  but  because  the  righteoUr8ne$8  qf  Q-od  is  therein 
revealed.  As  this  is  one  of  those  expressions  which  are 
employed  to  convey  ideas  peculiar  to  the  gospel,  its  meaning 
is  to  be  learned  not  merely  from  the  signification  of  the  words, 
but  from  parallel  passages,  and  from  the  explanations  given  in 
the  gospel  itself  of  the  whole  subject  to  which  it  relates.  That 
dexoioaovrj  cannot  here  be  understood  of  a  divine  attribute,  such 
as  rectitude,  justice,  goodness,  or  veracity,  is  obvious,  because 
it  is  a  8cxaioci)vrj  ix  nttneto^j  a  righteousness  which  is  hy  faithy 
i.  e.  attained  by  faith,  of  which  the  apostle  speaks.  Besides, 
it  is  elsewhere  said  to  be  without  law,  Rom.  iii.  21,  to  be  a 
gift,  V.  17,  not  to  be  our  own,  x,  8,  to  be  from  God,  Philip, 
iii.  9.  These  and  similar  forms  of  expression  are  inconsistent 
with  the  assumption  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  a  divine 
attribute.  The  righteousness  of  God,  th^efore,  must  mean 
either  the  righteousness  of  which  God  is  the  author,  or  which 
he  approves.  Luther,  Calvin,  and  many  others,  prefer  the 
latter.  "Die  Gerechtigkeit  die  vor  Gott  gilt,"  is  Luther's 
version.  Calvin  says,  "  Justitiam  Dei  accipio,  quae  apud  Dei 
tribunal  approbatur."  Beza,  Reiche,  De  Wette,  Ruckert,  and 
others,  prefer  the  latter.  These  ideas  are  not  incompatible. 
This  righteousness  is  at  once  a  daouoixuujj  i^  ix  dtou^  Philip, 
iii.  9;  and  a  btxajLomjvri  Tzaph,  T(j>  deipy  Rom.  ii.  13,  iii.  20,  Gal. 
iii.  11.  The  gospel  reveals  a  righteousness,  which  God  gives, 
and  which  he  approves ;  it  is  a  righteousness,  "  qua  quisquis 
donatns  est,  sistitur  coram  Deo,  sanctus,  inculpatus,  et  nullius 
labis  possit  postulari."    Beza. 

This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  all  that  the  Scriptures 
teach  respecting  the  manner  of  our  justification  before  G^. 
The  Bible  represents  God  in  the  character  of  a  moral  governor 
or  judge.  Man  is  placed  under  a  law  which  is  the  rule  of  his 
duty,  and  the  standard  by  which  he  is  to  be  judged.  This  law 
may  be  variously  revealed,  but  it  is  ever  substantially  the 
same,  having  the  same  prece(»ts,  the  same  sanction,  and  the 
same  promises.  Those  who  comply  with  the  demands  of  this 
law  are  Sixouocj  righteovs;  those  who  break  the  law  are  dSaocj 
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tmrighteous;  to  pronoimee  one  righieoufl  is  daaeouv,  to  justify 
the  righteousness  itself^  or  integrity  which  the  law  demands  is 
iacuom)wj.  Those  who  are  righteous,  or  who  have  the  right- 
eousness which  the  law  requires,  or  who  are  justified,  haye  a 
title  to  the  favour  of  God* 

Now,  nothing  is  more  clearly  taught  in  the  Scriptures  than 
that  no  man  in  himself  is  righteous  in  the  sight  of  Ood. 
^^  There  is  none  righteous,  no  not  one ;  for  all  have  sinned  and 
eome  short  of  the  glory  of  God/'  It  is  no  less  clearly  taught 
that  no  man  can  make  himself  righteous ;  that  is,  he  cannot 
attain  the  righteousness  which  the  law  demands,  and  which  is 
necessary  to  his  acceptance  with  God.  The  reason  is  that  the 
law  demands  p^ect  obedience,  which  no  one  has  rendered 
or  can  render.  It  is  hence  plain  that  by  the  works  of  the^ 
law  no  flesh  can  be  justified  before  God.  Rom.  iii.  20,  Gal. 
ii.  16;  daatoauir/j  is  not  ix  vhpoo^  Gal.  iii.  21,  or  dm  pd/ioOj 
ii.  21,  or  i^  If^atp^  ii.  16.  Men  are  not  justified  iSifjL  daatomfvjj 
by  their  own  righteousness.  Rom.  z.  S.  And  yet  righteous- 
ness is  absolutely  necessary-  to  our  justification  and  salvation. 
Such  a  righteousness  the  gospel  reveals ;  a  righteousness  which 
is  X^P^^  pd/wu,  without  the  law ;  which  is  not  of  works;  a 
dcxmoavwi  itiazua^  or  ix  ^/<rr«a<,  which  %$  by  faith;  a  right- 
ousness  which  is  not  our  own,  Philip,  iii.  9 ;  which  is  the  gift 
<rf  God,  Rom.  V.  17;  which  is  ix  dtw  from  Q-od;  which  is 
imputed  ]fa>/>ic  ip^^^  without  works.  Christ  is  our  righteous- 
ness, 1  Cor.  i.  30,  or  we  are  righteous  before  Gt>d  in  him. 
2  Cor.  V.  21. 

From  this  contrast  between  a  righteousness  which  is  our 
own,  which  is  of  works,  and  that  which  is  not  our  own,  which 
is  of  God,  from  God,  the  gift  of  God,  it  is  plain  that  the 
Saoioauvvj  Osou  of  which  the  apostle  here  speaks,  is  that 
daoioauvrj  by  which  we  are  made  dixaioe  itapd  Tip  dup ;  it  is  a 
righteousness  which  he  gives  and  which  he  approves.  This 
is  the  interpretation  which  is  given  substantially  by  all  the 
modem  commentators  of  note,  as  Tholudc,  Reiche,  Fritssche, 
RQckert,  Koellner,  De  Wette,  &;c.,  however  much  they  may 
differ  as  to  other  points.  ^^Alle  Erklttnmgen,"  says  De  Wette, 
^^welche  das  Moment  der  Zurechnung  Ubersehen,  und  das  thun 
besonders  die  katholisehen,  auch  die  des  Grotius,  sind  falsch.*' 
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That  18,  "All  interpretations  which  overl6ok  the  idea  of  impu- 
tation, as  is  done  in  the  explanations  given  by  the  Romanists, 
and  also  in  that  of  Grotius,  are  false/' 

The  nature  of  this  righteousness,  it  is  one  great  design  of 
this  epistle,  and  of  the  whole  gospel  to  unfold.  This,  there- 
fore is  not  the  place  to  enter  fully  into  the  examination  of 
that  point ;  it  will  present  itself  at  every  step  of  our  progress. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  specify  the  three  general  views  of  the 
nature  of  that  righteousness  by  which  men  are  justified  before 
God.  The  first  may  be  called  the  Pelagian,  according  to 
which  the  apostle  teaches  that  righteousness  cannot  be  attained 
by  obedience  to  the  ritual  law  of  the  Jews,  but  consists  in 
works  morally  good.  The  second  view  is  that  of  the  Roman- 
f  ists,  who  teach  that  the  works  meant  to  be  excluded  from  our 
justification  are  legal  works;  works  done  without  grace  and 
before  regeneration ;  but  the  righteousness  which  makes  us  just 
before  God,  is  that  inherent  righteousness,  or  spiritual  excel- 
lence which  is  obtained  by  the  aid  of  divine  grace.  The  third 
view,  which  is  the  common  doctrine  of  Protestant  churches  is, 
that  the  righteousness  for  which  we  are  justified  is  neither  any- 
thing done  by  us  nor  wrought  in  us,  but  something  done  for  us 
and  imputed  to  us.  It  is  the  work  of  Christ,  what  he  did  and 
suffered  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law.  Hence  not  merely 
external  or  ceremonial  works  are  excluded  as  the  ground  of 
justification ;  but  works  of  righteousness,  all  works  of  what- 
ever kind  or  degree  of  excellence.  Hence  this  righteousness 
is  not  our  own.  It  is  nothing  that  we  have  either  wrought 
ourselves,  or  that  inheres  in  us.  Hence  Christ  is  said  to  be 
our  righteousness ;  and  we  are  said  to  be  justified  by  his  blood, 
his  death,  his  obedience;  we  are  righteous  in  him,  and  are 
justified  by  him  or  in  his  name,  or  for  his  sake.  The  right- 
eousness of  God,  therefore,  which  the  gospel  reveals,  and  by 
which  we  are  constituted  righteous,  is  *the  perfect  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  which  completely  meets  and  answers  all  the 
demands  of  that  law  to  which  all  men  are  subject,  and  which 
all  have  broken. 

This  righteousness  is  said  in  the  text  to  be  of  faith.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  words  ix  mar&jD^  are  not  to  be  connected  with 
djtQxaktmrsTat.     They  must  be  connected  either  directly  or 
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indirectly  with  dtxaaoauvrj.  It  is  either  daaiarjuij  ix  niarta^ 
djtoxaXimrtroiy  righteottsness  hy  faith  %$  revealed;  or,  daa^oinnnj 
dTzoxaXuTtTSTOi  ix  TcifTzea)^  odiroy  righteoutfhess  is  revealed^  being 
of  faithy  i.  e.  which  is  by  faith.  Not  an  excellence  of  which 
faith  is  the  germinating  principle,  or  which  consists  in  fsuth, 
because  this  is  inconsistent  with  all  those  representations  which 
show  that  this  righteousness  is  not  subjective. 

The  meaning  of  the  words  e/c  nitmv  in  the  formula  ix 
mareo)^  e/c  izttncv^  from  faith  to  faith,  is  very  doubtful.  They 
must  be  explained  in  a  manner  consistent  with  their  connection 
with  8cxa£om}i/7j.  It  is  a  righteousness  which  is  of  faith  to  faith. 
Now  it  cannot  be  said  that  our  justification  depends  on  our 
believing  first  the  Old  Testament,  and  then  the  New,  which  is 
the  interpretation  of  Theodoret — del  yap  max^aajL  roi^  npoip^^ 
Tou^y  xai  di  kxeivmv  eec  ^^^  '^ou  tlfOjjeXioo  niartv  itodyjYr^df^vai; 
nor  does  it  seem  to  suit  this  connection  to  make  the  phrase  in 
question  express  a  progress  from  a  weak  or  imperfect  faith 
to  that  which  is  more  perfect.  This  however  is  a  very  gene- 
rally received  interpretation.  Calvin  says,  "  Quum  initio  gusta- 
mus  evangelium,  laetam  quidem  et  exporrectam  nobis  cemimus 
Dei  frontem,  sed  eminus;  quo  magis  augescit  pietatis  erudi- 
tio,  velut  propiore  accessu  clarius  ac  magis  familiariter  Dei 
gratiam  'perspicimus.*'  The  sense  is  however  perfectly  clear 
and  good,  if  the  phrase  is  explained  to  mean,  faith  alone. 
As  "death  unto  death"  and  "life  unto  life"  are  intensive, 
so  "faith  unto  faith"  may  mean,  entirely  of  faith.  Our  justi- 
fication is  by  faith  alone ;  works  form  no  part  of  that  right- 
eousness in  which  we  can  stand  before  the  tribunal  of  God. 
"Dicit,"  says  Bengel,  "fidem  meram;  namque  justitia  ex  fide 

subsistit  in  fide,  sine  pperibus Fides,  inquit  Paulus, 

manet  fides ;  fides  est  prora  et  puppis,  apud  Judseos  et  Gentiles, 
etiam  apud  Paulum,  usque  ad  ipsam  ejus  consummationem." 
Most  of  the  modem  commentators  regard  c/c  in  the  "j^ords  e?c 
TTcoTiv,  as  indicating  the  terminus.  Righteousness  is  from  faith 
and  unto  faith,  comes  to  it.  This  makes  niincv  here  virtually 
equivalent  to  Trcazeuovra^j  as  in  chap.  iii.  22,  the  iixoioavvq 
Stoo  is  said  to  be  e/c  Tcdvrac  roh^  ncarwovra^.  Righteousness 
then  is  by  faith  and  unto  faith,  i.  e.  is  granted  imto  or  bestowed 
upon  believers. 
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This  doctrine  of  the  apostle,  that  the  righteousness  which  is 
unto  life  is  to  be  obtained  by  faith,  he  confirms  by  a  reference 
to  Hab.  ii.  4,  where  it  is  said,  6  8i  dcxcuo^  ix  niineeKy  (^T^traty 
he  that  is  righteous  by  faithy  shall  live;  or,  the  righteous  shall 
live  by  faith.  The  connection  of  ix  TriffvsoK  with  Sixouo^  is 
certainly  best  suited  to  the  apostle's  object,  which  is  to  show 
that  righteousness  is  by  faith ;  but  in  either  construction  the 
sense  is  substantially  the  same.  Salvation  is  by  faith.  In  the 
Hebrew  also,  either  construction  is  allowable,  as  the  words  are 
^^The  righteous  in  his  faith  shall  live."  The  Masoretic  accen- 
tuation however  connects,  as  Paul  does,  the  first  two  words 
together,  ^  The  righteous  in  his  faith,  shall  live.'  Shall  Uve^ 
shall  attain  that  life  which  Christ  gives,  which  is  spiritual, 
blessed,  and  everlasting;  comp.  chap.  v.  17,  viii.  18,  x.  3.  This 
passage  is  cited  in  confirmation  of  the  apostle's  own  doctrine, 
and  is  peculiarly  pertinent  as  it  shows  that  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation as  well  as  under  the  new,  the  favour  of  Qtoi  was 
to  be  secured  by  faith. 

DOCTRINE. 

1.  The  apostolic  office,  except  as  to  what  was  peculiu*  and 
extraordinary,  being  essentially  the  same  with  the  ministerial 
office  in  general,  Paul  teaches,  1.  That  ministers  *  are  the 
servants  of  Christ,  deriving  their  authority  from  him,  and  not 
from  the  people ;  2.  That  their  calling  is  to  preach  the  gospel, 
to  which  all  other  avocations  must  be  made  subordinate; 
8.  That  the  object  of  their  appointment  is  to  bring  men  to 
the  obedience  of  faith;  4.  That  their  field  is  all  nations; 
5.  That  the  design  of  all  is  to  honour  Christ;  it  is  for  his 
name,  vs.  1 — 5. 

2.  The  gospel  is  contained  in  its  rudiments  in  the  Old 
Testament.     It  is  the  soul  of  the  old  dispensation,  ver.  2. 

8.  Christ  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  gospel.  In 
stating  the  substance  of  the  gospel,  Paul  says,  *  It  concerns 
Jesus  Christ,'  ver.  8. 

4.  Christ  is  at  once  QoA  and  man;  the  son  of  David  and 
the  Son  of  God,  vs.  8,  4. 

6.  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God  in  reference  to  his  Divine 
nature,  and  on  account  of  the  relation  in  which,  as  Gbd,  he 
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stands  to  the  Father.^    The  name,  therefore,  is  expressive  of 
his  Divine  character,  vs.  3,  4. 

6.  He  is  the  proper  object  of  prayer,  and  the  sonrce  of 
spiritual  blessings,  ver.  7. 

7.  He  is  the  Mediator  through  whom  our  prayers  and 
thanksgiving  must  be  presented  to  God,  ver.  8. 

8.  CK)d  is  the  source  of  all  spiritual  good;  is  to  be  wor* 
shipped  in  spirit,  and  agreeably  to  the  gospel;  and  his  pro- 
vidence is  to  be  recognifed  in  reference  to  the  most  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  vs.  8 — 10. 

9.  Ministers  are  not  a  class  of  men  exalted  above  the  people, 
and  independent  of  them  for  spiritual  benefits,  but  are  bound 
to  seek,  as  well  as  to  impart  good,  in  all  their  intercourse  with 
those  to  whom  they  are  sent,  vs.  11,  12. 

10.  Ministers  are  bound  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  men, 
rich  as  well  as  poor,  wke  as  well  as  unwise;  for  it  is  equally 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  all,  vs.  14,  15. 

11.  The  salvation  of  men,  including  the  pardon  of  their  sins 
and  the  moral  renovation  of  their  hearts,  can  be  effected  by  the 
gospel  alone.  The  wisdom  of  men,  during  four  thousand  years 
previous  to  the  advent  of  Christ,  failed  to  discover  any  ade- 
quate means  for  the  attainment  of  either  of  these  objects ;  and 
those  who,  since  the  advent,  have  neglected  the  gospel,  have 
been  equally  unsuccessM,  ver.  16,  &c. 

12.  The  power  of  the  gospel  lies  not  in  its  pure  theism,  or 
perfect  moral  code,  but  in  the  Cross,  in  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  in  a  crucified  Redeemer,  ver.  17,  Ac. 

REMARKS. 

1.  Ministers  should  remember  that  they  are  ^^  separated  unto 
the  gospel,"  and  that  any  occupation  which,  by  its  demands 
upon  their  attention,  or  from  its  influence  on  their  character  or 
feelings,  interferes  with  their  devotion  to  this  object,  is  for 
them  wrong,  ver.  1. 

2.  If  Jesus  Christ  is  the  great  subject  of  the  gospel,  it  is 
evident  that  we  cannot  have  right  views  of  the  one,  without 
having  correct  opinions  respecting  the  other.  What  think  ye 
of  Christ?  cannot  be  a  minor  question.  To  be  Christians,  we 
must  recognize  him  as  the  Messiah,  or  son  of  David;  and  as 
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Divine,  or  the  Son  of  Grod ;  we  must  be  able  to  pray  to  him,  to 
look  for  blessings  from  him,  and  recognize  him  as  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  vs.  1 — 8. 

3.  Christians  should  remember  that  they  are  %amU;  that  is, 
persons  separated  from  the  world  and  consecrated  to  God. 
They  therefore  cannot  serve  themselves  or  the  world,  without  a 
dereliction  of  their  character.  They  are  saints,  because  called 
and  made  such  of  God.  To  all  such,  grace  and  peace  are 
secured  by  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  the  promise  of  God, 
ver.  7. 

4.  In  presenting  truth,  everything  consistent  with  fidelity 
should  be  done  to  conciliate  the  confidence  and  kind  feelings  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  and  everything  avoided,  which 
tends  to  excite  prejudice  against  the  speaker  or  his  message. 
Who  more  faithful  than  Paul  ?  Yet  who  more  anxious  to  avoid 
offence  ?  Who  more  solicitous  to  present  the  truth,  not  in  its 
most  irritating  form,  but  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  gain 
for  it  access  to  the  unruffled  minds  of  his  readers  ?  vs.  8 — 14. 

5.  As  all  virtues,  according  to  the  Christian  system,  are 
graces  (gifts,)  they  afford  matter  for  thanksgiving,  but  never 
for  self-complacency,  ver.  8. 

6.  The  intercourse  of  Christians  should  be  desired,  and  made 
to  result  in  edification,  by  their  mutual  faith,  ver.  12. 

7.  He  who  rejects  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
rejects  the  gospel.  His  whole  method  of  salvation,  and  system 
of  religion,  must  be  different  from  those  of  the  apostles,  ver.  17. 

8.  Whether  we  be  wise  or  unwise,  moral  or  immoral,  in  the 
sight  of  men,  orthodox  or  heterodox  in  our  opinions,  unless 
we  are  believers,  unless  we  cordially. receive  "the  righteousness 
which  is  of  God,"  as  the  ground  of  acceptance,  we  have  no  part 
or  lot  in  the  salvation  of  the  gospel,  ver.  17. 


ROMANS  I.  18—32. 
ANALYSIS. 

The  apostle  having  stated  that  the  only  righteousness  avail* 
able  in  the  sight  of  God  is  that  which  is  obtained  by  faith, 
proceeds  to  prove  that  such  is  the  case.     This  proof  required 
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that  he  should,  in  the  first  instance,  demonstrate  that  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  the  law,  or  of  works,  was  insufficient 
for  the  justification  of  a  sinner.  This  he  does,  first  in  refer- 
rence  to  the  (}entiles,  chap.  i.  18 — 32 ;  and  then  in  relation  to 
the  Jews,  chap,  ii.,  iii.  1 — 20.  The  residue  of  this  chapter 
then  is  designed  to  prove  that  the  Gentile^  are  justly  exposed 
to  condemnation.  The  apostle  thus  argues :  God  is  just ;  his 
displeasure  against  sin  (which  is  its  punishment)  is  clearly 
revealed,  ver.  18.  This  principle  is  assumed  by  the  apostle,  as 
the  foundation  of  his  whole  argument.  If  this  be  granted,  it 
follows  that  all  who  are  chargeable  with  either  impiety  or 
immorality  are  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  Gtod,  and  cannot  claim 
his  favour  on  the  ground  of  their  own  character  or  conduct. 
That  the  Gentiles  are  justly  chargeable  with  both  impiety  and 
immorality,  he  thus  prove&.  They  have  ever  enjoyed  such  a 
revelation  of  the  divine  character  as  to  render  them  inexcusa- 
ble, vs.  19,  20.  Notwithstanding  this  opportunity  of  knowing 
God,  they  neither  worshipped  nor  served  him,  but  gave  them- 
selves up  to  all  forms  of  idolatry.  This  is  the  height  of 
impiety,  vs.  21 — ^23.  In  consequence  of  this  desertion  of  God, 
he  gave  them  up  to  the  evil  of  their  own  hearts,  so  that  they 
sank  into  all  manner  of  debasing  crimes.  The  evidences  of 
this  corruption  of  morals  were  so  painfully  obvious,  that  Paul 
merely  appeals  to  the  knowledge  which  all  his  readers  possessed 
of  the  fact,  vs.  24 — 31.  These  various  crimes  they  do  not 
commit  ignorantly ;  they  are  aware  of  their  ill-desert ;  and  yet 
they  not  only  commit  them  themselves,  but  encourage  others  in 
the  same  course,  v.  32. 

The  inference  from  the  established  sinfulness  of  the  Gentile 
world,  Paul  does  not  draw  until  he  has  substantiated  the  same 
charge  against  the  Jews.  He  then  says,  since  all  are  sinners 
before  God,  no  flesh  can  be  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law, 
chap.  iii.  20. 

COMMENTARY. 

Verse  18.  ^ AKOxaXuTtttrax  yap  dp-pj  Oeou  d£  oupoa^ou.  For 
the  wrath  of  Gad  is  revealed  from  heaven.  The  apostle's  object 
is  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  preceding  verse,  viz.  that  right- 
eousness is  by  faith.     To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  show  that 
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men  in  themselves  are  exposed  to  oondemnation,  or  are  desti- 
tute of  any  righteousness  which  can  satisfy  the  demands  of 
God.  His  argument  is,  God  is  just ;  he  is  determined  to  punish 
sin,  and  as  all  men  are  sinners,  all  are  exposed  to  punishment. 
Hence  this  verse  is  connected  by  ydp  to  the  preceding  one. 
Men  must  be  justified  by  faith,  for  the  wrath  of  God  is 
revealed,  &;c. 

The  wrath  of  Q-od  is  his  punitive  justice,  his  determination 
to  punish  sin.  The  passion  which  is  called  anger  or  wrath, 
and  whicli  is  always  mixed  more  or  less  with  malignity  in  the 
human  breast,  is  of  course  infinitely  removed  from  what  the 
word  imports  when  used  in  reference  to  God.  Yet  as  anger  in 
men  leads  to  the  infliction  of  evil  on  its  object,  the  word  is, 
agreeably  to  a  principle  which  pervades  the  Scriptures,  applied 
to  the  calm  and  undeviating  purpose  of  the  Divine  mind,  which 
secures  the  connection  between  sin  and  misery,  with  the  same 
general  uniformity  that  any  other  law  in  the  physical  or  moral 
government  of  God  operates. 

1%  revealed.  ^ ATtoxaXuTnw  is  properly,  to  uncover^  to  bring  to 
light,  and  hence  to  make  known,  whether  by  direct  communica- 
tion, or  in  some  other  way.  A  thing  is  said  to  be  revealed, 
when  it  becomes  known  from  its  effects.  It  is  thus  that  the 
thoughts  of  the  heart,  the  arm  of  the  Lord,  and  the  wrath  of 
God  are  said  to  be  "revealed."  It  is  not  necessary  therefore  to 
infer  from  the  use  of  this  word,  that  the  apostle  meant  to  inti- 
mate that  the  purpose  of  God  to  punish  sin  was  made  known 
by  any  special  revelation.  That  purpose  is  manifested  in 
various  ways ;  by  the  actual  punishment  of  sin,  by  the  inherent 
tendency  of  moral  evil  to  produce  misery,  by  the  voice  of  con- 
science. Nor  do  the  words  "from  heaven"  imply  any  extraor- 
dinary mode  of  communication.  They  are  added  because  God 
dwells  in  heaven,  whence  all  exhibitions  of  his  character  and 
purposes  are  said  to  proceed.  It  is  however  implied  in  the 
whole  form  of  expression,  that  this  revelation  is  clear  and 
certain.  Men  know  the  righteous  judgment  of  God;  they 
know  that  those  who  commit  sin  are  worthy  of  death.  As  this 
is  an  ultimate  truth,  existing  in  every  man's  consciousness, 
it  is  properly  assumed,  and  made  the  basis  of  the  apostle's 
argument. 
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This  displeasure  of  God  is  revealed  againtt  dU  ungodlineu 
and  unrigkteotMness  of  men;  that  is,  against  all  impiety  towards 
God  (dai^eca,)  and  injustice  towards  men  (ddexia.)  This  dis- 
tinction is  kept  up  in  the  following  part  of  the  chapter,  in 
which  the  apostle  proves  first  the  impietj,  and  then  the  gross 
immorality  of  the  heathen.  Who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteous- 
nes8.  The  word  dk^&ua  is  used  in  the  Scriptures  in  a  more 
comprehensive  sense  than  our  word  truth.  It  often  means 
what  is  right,  as  well  as  what  is  true ;  and  is  therefore  often 
used  in  antithesis  to  ddexioj,  unrighteotunesSy  as  in  Rom.  ii.  8 ; 
see  Gal.  iii.  1,  v.  7.  It  is  used  especially  of  moral  and  religious 
truth;  see  John  iii.  21,  viii.  82,  2  Cor.  iv.  2,  2  Thess.  ii.  12.  It 
is  therefore  equivalent  to  true  religion,  that  is,  what  is  true  and 
right,  in  reference  to  God  and  duty.  As  xacriji^uif  sometimes 
means  to  have  in  the  sense  of  possessing,  as  in  1  Gor.  vii.  80, 
this  clause  may  be  rendered,  *  Who  have  the  truth,  together 
with  unrighteousness;'  i.  e.  although  they  possess  the  truth, 
are  unrighteous.  Gomp.  James  ii.  1,  f£fj  h  izpoamnoXi^ipiai^ 
il(ttz  TTjv  Tciarev.  The  sentiment  is  then  the  same  as  in  ver.  21, 
where  the  heathen  are  said  to  know  God,  and  yet  to  act 
wickedly.  But  as  xaxiyuu  also  means  to  detain,  to  repress  or 
hinder,  2  Thess.  ii.  6,  7,  the  passage  may  be  translated.  Who 
hinder  or  oppose  the  truth.  The  great  majority  of  commenta- 
tors are  in  favour  of  this  latter  interpretation.  The  words  iv 
ditxxq.  may  ^ther  express  the  means  of  this  opposition,  and 
be  rendered,  throttgh  unrighteousness;  or  they  may  be  taken 
adverbially.  Who  unjustly,  or  wickedly  oppose  the  truth.  The 
former  is  to  be  preferred. 

Yebsb  19.  That  this  opposition  is  wicked,  because  inex- 
cusable on  the  plea  of*ignbrance,  is  proved  in  this  and  the 
following  verses.  They  wickedly  oppose  the  truth,  because  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  manifest  among  them.  Agreeably  to  this 
explanation,  this  verse  is  connected  with  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding clause.  It  may  however  refer  to  the  general  sentiment 
of  ver.  18.  God  will  punish  the  impiety  and  unrighteousness 
of  men,  because  he  has  made  himself  known  to  them.  The 
former  method  is  to  be  preferred  as  more  in  accordance  with 
the  apostle's  manner,  and  more  consistent  with  the  context, 
inasmuch  as   he  goes   on   to  prove   that  the  impiety  of  the 
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heathen  is  inexcusable.  Since  that  whi^h  may  he  known  of 
Grody  is  manifest  in  them.  This  version  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  meaning  of  yvwtni)^^  which  always  in  the  Bible  means, 
what  is  known,  not  what  may  be  known.  Besides,  the  English 
version  seems  to  imply  too  much;  for  the  apostle  does  not  mean 
to  say  that  everything  that  may  be  known  concerning  God  was 
revealed  to  the  heathen,  but  simply  that  they  had^uch  a  know- 
ledge of  him  as  rendered  their  impiety  inexcusable.  We  find 
yvwazo^  used  in  the  sense  of  /'vo^roc,  known^  Acts  i.  19,  ii.  14, 
XV.  18,  Yvwtna  drc"  altovo^  ion  tip  6e(p  izdvra  tol  Ipya  abzou; 
and  often  elsewhere.  Hence  zb  yvoitniv  is=;'Vft><yrc,  as  in  Gen. 
ii.  9,  Yvaxnbv  too  xaXdb  xai  rou  novrjpoo.  The  knowledge  of 
God  does  not  mean  simply  a  knowledge  that  there  is  a  God, 
but,  as  appears  from  what  follows,  a  knowledge  of  his  nature 
and  attributes,  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  ver.  20,  and  his 
justice,  ver.  32.  0apep6p  iarcv  iv  abrol^^  may  be  rendered, 
either  is  manifest  among  them,  or  in  them.  If  the  former 
translation  be  adopted,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  declaring 
that  certain  men,  the  Pythagoreans,  Platonists,  and  Stoics,  as 
Grotius  says,  had  this  knowledge ;  but  that  it  was  a  common 
revelation,  accessible,  manifest  to  all.  In  them^  however,  here 
more  properly  means,  in  their  minds.  "In  ipsorum  animis," 
says  Beza,  "quia  haec  Dei  notitia  recondita  est  in  intimis 
mentis  penetralibus,  ut,  velint  nolint  idololatrse,  quoties  sese 
adhibent  in  consilium,  toties  a  seipsis  redarguantur."  It  is  not 
of  a  mere  external  revelation  of  which  the  apostle  is  speaking, 
but  of  that  evidence  of  the  being  and  perfections  of  God  which 
every  man  has  in  the  constitution  of  his  own  nature,  and  in 
virtue  of  which  he  is  competent  to  apprehend  the  manifesta- 
tions of  God  in  his  works.  For  Q-od  hath  revealed  to  them^ 
viz.  the  knowledge  of  himself.  This  knowledge  is  a  revelation ; 
it  is  the  manifestation  of  God  in  his  works,  and  in  the  consti- 
tution of  our  nature.  "Quod  dicit,"  says  Calvin,  "Deum 
manifestasse,  sensus  est,  ideo  conditum  esse  hominem,  ut  spec- 
tator sit  fabrise  mundi;  ideo  dates  ei  oculos,  ut  intuitu  tam 
pulchrsB  imaginis,  ad  auctorem  ipsum  feratur."  God  there- 
fore has  never  left  himself  without  a  witness.  His  existence 
and  perfections  have  ever  been  so  manifested  that  his  rational 
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creatnree  are  bound  to  acknowledge  and  worship  him  as  the 
true  and  only  God. 

Ybbsb  20.  This  verse  is  a  confirmation  and  amplification  of 
the  preceding!^  inasmuch  as  it  proyee  that  God  does  manifest 
himself  to  men,  shows  how  this  manifestation  is  made,  and 
draws  the  inference  that  men  are,  in  virtue  of  this  reyelation, 
inexcusable  for  th^ir  impiety.  The  argument  is,  God  has  mani- 
fested the  knowledge  of  himself  to  men,  for  the  invisible  things 
of  him,  that  is,  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead  are,  since  the 
creation,  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  his  works ;  they  are 
therefore  without  excuse.  The  invisible  things  of  him.  By  the 
invisible  things  of  God,  Theodoret  says  we  are  to  understand 
creation,  providence,  and  the  divine  judgments;  Theophylact 
understands  them  to  refer  to  his  goodness,  wisdom,  power, 
and  majesty.  Between  these  interpretations  the  modems  are 
divided.  The  great  majority  prefer  the  latter,  which  i&  obvi- 
ously the  better  suited  to  the  context,  because  the  works  of 
God  are  expressed  afterwards  by  noiTJfiuxrOy  and  because  the 
invisible  things  are  those  which  are  manifested  by  his  works, 
and  are  explained  by  the  terms  '^  power  and  Godhead.'*  The 
subsequent  clause,  ^  re  dideo^  abzod  dova/ju^  xcd  d^udrrj^j  is  in 
apposition  with  and  an  explanation  of  the  former  one.  The 
particle  ri  followed  by  xaiy  serves  then,  as  Tholuck  remarks,  to 
the  partition  of  dipaxa  into  the  two  ideas  doifafu^  and  ^udrrj^j 
and  not  to  annex  a  distinct  idea,  as  though  the  meaning  were, 
^and  also  his  power  and  Godhead.*  The  power  of  God  is  more 
immediately  manifested  in  his  works ;  but  not  his  power  alone, 
but  his  divine  excellence  in  general,  which  is  expressed  by 
^<liTyc>  from  i>c7oc.  deSrifj^j  from  ded^y  on  the  other  hand, 
expresses  the  being,  rather  than  the  excellence  of  God.  The 
latter  is  Godhead;  the  former,  divinity,  a  collective  term  for 
all  the  divine  perfections. 

This  divine  revelation  has  been  made  dard  xvhtoa^  x/ur/toOj 
from  the  creation  of  the  tvorld^  not  Jy  the  creation ;  for  xviiTc^ 
here  is  the  act  of  creation,  and  not  the  thing  created ;  and  the 
means  by  which  the  revelation  is  made,  is  expressed  immedi- 
ately by  the  words  ro?c  Trocjfjtourey  which  would  then  be  redun- 
dant. The  itonj/iora  roti  deo/Uj  in  this  connection,  are  the 
things  made  by  God,  rather  than  the  things  done  by  him.    The 
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apostle  says  t  e  dipara  xa^pavaty  the  unseen  things  are  $een, 
because  they  are  perceived  by  the  mind ;  poou/m^  being  under- 
stood by  means  of  the  things  made.  So  that  they  care  inexcaea- 
lie.  These  words  are  by  Griesbach,  Knapp,  and  others,  made 
to  depend  on  the  last  clause  of  yer.  19 ;  and  then  the  interpre- 
tation of  Besa  and  the  elder  Galvinists  would  be  the  most 
natural.  GK>d  has  revealed  the  knowledge  of  himself  to  men,  m 
order  that  they  might  be  without  excuse.  But  this,  to  say  the 
least,  is  unnecessary.  The  connection  with  xa^pdxat  is  per- 
fectly natural.  ^  The  perfections  of  Grod,  being  understood  by 
his  works,  are  seen,  %o  that  men  are  without  excuse.'  Paul  does 
not  here  teach  that  it  is  the  design  of  God,  in  revealing  himself 
to  men,  to  render  their  opposition  inexcusable,  but  rather,  since 
this  revelation  has  been  made,  they  have  in  fact  no  apology  for 
their  ignorance  and  neglect  of  God.  Though  the  revelation  of 
God  in  his  works  is  sufficient  to  render  men  inexcusable,  it  does 
not  follow  that*it  is  sufficient  to  lead  men,  blinded  by  sin,  to  a 
saving  knowledge  of  himself.  As  Paul  says  of  the  law,  that  it 
was  weak  through  the  flesh,  that  is,  insufficient  on  account  of 
our  corruption,  so  it  may  be  said  of  the  light  of  nature,  that, 
although  sufficient  in  itself  as  a  revelation,  it  is  not  sufficient, 
considering  the  indisposition  and  inattention  of  men  to  divine 
things.  ^^Sit  haec  distinctio,''  says  Galviu,  ^' demonstratio 
Dei,  qua  gloriam  suam  in  creaturis  perspicuam  facit,  esse, 
quantum  ad  lucem  suam,  satis  evidentem;  quantum  ad  nos- 
tram  cs&citatem,  non  adeo  sufficere.  Gseterum  non  ita  cseci 
snmus,  ut  ignorantiam  possimus  prsetexere,  quin  perversitatis 
arguamur." 

Yersb  21.  Since  knowing  Q-od.  The  most  natural  and 
obvious  connection  of  this  verse  is  with  the  last  clause  of  the 
preceding,  ^  Men  are  without  excuse,  since,  although  they  knew 
God,  they  worshipped  him  not  as  God.*  This  connection, 
moreover,  is  in  accordance  with  the  apostle's  manner,  who 
often  establishes  a  proposition,  which  is  itself  an  inference,  by 
a  new  process  of  argument.  Thus  in  the  present  instance,  in 
vs.  19,  20,  he  proved  that  the  heathen  had  a  knowledge  of  God 
which  rendered  them  inexcusable,  and  then  the  fact  that  they 
were  without  excuse,  is  proved  by  showing  that  they  did  not 
act  in  accordance  with  the  truth.     Ruckert,  however,  who  is 
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followed  by  Tholuck,  o<maideriiig  that  the  i^oetiie's  object  U  to 
show  that  the  heathen  wickedly  oppose  the  truth,  as  stated  ia 
Ter.  18;  and  that  this  proof  consists  of  two  parts,  first,  the 
beatl^n  had  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  ts.  19,  20,  and 
secondly,  that  they  did  not  act  according  to  it,  vs.  21 — 2S; 
assumes  that  the  connection  is  rather  with  the  last  clause  of 
yer.  18,  and  that  something  is  implied  here  which  is  not 
expressed,  and  that  the  logical  reference  of  di&re  is  to  this 
omitted  thought.  ^  The  heathen  are  without  excuse,  and  wick- 
edly appose  the  truths  since  although  they  knew  God,  they 
glorified  him  not  as  God.'  This  sense  is  good  enough,  but  it 
is  a  forced  and  unnatural  interpretation. 

The  apostle  having  shown  in  ver.  19,  that  the  knowledge  of 
God  was  revealed  to  men,  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
heathen  knew  God ;  which  does  not  mean  merely  that  they  had 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  him,  but  that  in  the  constitution  of 
their  own  nature,  and  in  the  works  of  creation,^  they  actually 
possessed  an  intelligible  revelation  of  the  Divine  existence  and 
perfections.  This  revelation  was  indeed  generally  so  neglected, 
that  men  knew  not  what  it  taught  Still  they  had  the  know- 
ledge, in  the  same  sense  that  those  who  have  the  Bible  are  said 
to  have  the  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God,  however  much  they 
may  neglect  and  disregard  it.  In  both  cases  there  is  knowledge 
presented,  and  a  revelation  made,  and  in  both  ignorance  is 
without  excuse.  As  there  is  no  apology  for  the  impiety  of  the 
heathen  to  be  found  in  any  unavoidable  ignorance,  their  idola- 
try was  the  fruit  of  depravity.  The  apostle  therefore  says^ 
that  although  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  ai  Q-od^ 
neither  were  thankful  to  him.  Ao^df^uv  is  to  ascribe  honour 
to  any  one,  to  praise,  and  also  to  honour,  to  make  glorious, 
or  cause  that  others  should  honour  any  one.  Men  are  said 
to  glorify  God  either  when  they  ascribe  glory  to  him,  or 
when  they  so  act  as  to  lead  others  to  honour  him.  In  the 
present  case,  the  former  idea  is  expressed  by  the  word.  They 
did  not  reverence  and  worship  God  as  their  Grod ;  neither  did 
they  refer  to  him  the  blessings  which  they  daily  received  at  his 
hands. 

Instead  of  thus  rendering  unto  God  the  homage  and  grati- 
tude which  are  his  due,  they  became  vain  in  their  imaginations. 
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Vairij  {IfwxoKadTjam^)  that  is,  according  to  constant  scriptural 
nsage,  became  both  foolish  and  wicked.  Vain  conversation  is 
corrupt  conversation,  1  Pet.  i.  18 ;  and  vanity  is  wickedness, 
Eph.  iv.  17.  These  words  are  all  frequently  used  in  reference  to 
idolatry,  as  idols  are  in  the  Bible  often  called  (idvaiay  vanitie%. 
In  their  imaginations^  dtaXoYcafioi^,  properly  thoughts  \  but  usu- 
ally, in  the  New  Testament,  with  the  implication  of  evil ;  evil 
thoughts  or  machinations.  Here  the  word  also  has  a  bad  sense. 
The  thoughts  of  the  heathen  concerning  Ood  were  perverted  and 
corrupt  thoughts.  The  whole  clause  therefore  means,  that  the 
heathen,  in  refusing  to  recognize  the  true  God,  entertained 
foolish  and  wicked  thoughts  of  the  Divine  Being ;  that  is,  they 
sank  into  the  folly  and  sin  of  idolatry.  And  their  foolish  heart 
was  darkened;  they  lost  the  light  of  divine  knowledge ;  d^tJveroc, 
destitute  of  auvtae^  understanding,  insight  into  the  nature  of 
divine  things.  The  consequence  of  this  want  of  divine  know- 
ledge was  darkness.  The  word  xapdioy  heart,  stands  for  the 
whole  soul.  Hence  men  are  said  to  understand  with  the  heart, 
Matt.  xiii.  15 ;  to  believe  with  the  heart.  Bom.  x.  1 0 ;  the  heart 
is  said  to  be  enlightened  with  knowledge,  2  Cor.  iv.  6 ;  and  the 
eyes  of  the  heart  are  said  to  be  opened,  Eph.  i.  8.  The  word 
deavola,  mindj  is  used  with  the  same  latitude,  not  only  for  the 
intellect,  but  also  for  the  seat  of  the  affections,  as  in  Eph.  ii.  3, 
we  read  of  the  desires  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  merely  intel- 
lectual darkness  or  ignorance  which  the  apostle  describes  in 
this  verse,  but  the  whole  moral  state.  We  find  throughout  the 
Scriptures  the  idea  of  foolishness  and  sin,  of  wisdom  and  piety, 
intimately  connected.  In  the  language  of  the  Bible,  a  fool  is 
an  impious  man ;  the  wise  are  the  pious,  those  who  fear  God ; 
foolishness  is  sin;  understanding  is  religion.  The  folly  and 
darkness  of  which  the  apostle  here  speaks,  are  therefore  ex- 
pressive of  want  of  divine  knowledge,  which  is  both  the  effect 
and  cause  of  moral  depravity. 

Vbrsb  22.  Professing  themselves  to  he  toise.  ^dtrxopze^  di/an 
eoipoiy  (for  aoipooZy  by  attraction.)  Saying  in  the  sense  of  pre- 
tending to  be.  The  more  they  boasted  of  their  wisdom,  the 
more  conspicuous  became  their  folly.  What  greater  folly  can 
there  be,  than  to  worship  beasts  rather  than  God  ?  To  this 
the  apostle  refers  in  the  next  verse. 
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Ybrsb  23.  They  became  fools,  amd  exchanged  the  ghry  of 
the  incorruptible  Q-odfor  the  likeness  of  the  image  of  corruptible 
man.  Herein  consisted  their  amazing  folly,  that  they,  as 
rational  beings,  should  worship  the  creature  in  preference  to 
the  Creator.  The  common  construction  of  the  verb  dikdaaseiJ 
in  Greek  when  it  tneans  to  exchange,  is  either  rl  rrvoc,  or  n 
dvTc  Ttvo^;  but  the  apostle  imitates  the  Hebrew  construction, 
A  "y^y^tSy  which  by  the  LXX.  is  rendered  dMdaauv  ivj  as  in  Ps. 
cyi.  20.  The  sense  is  not  that  they  change  one  thing  into 
another,  but  that  they  exchanged  one  thing  for  another.  TTie 
glory^  a  collective  term  for  all  the  divine  perfections.  They 
exchanged  the  substance  for  the  image,  the  substantial  or  real 
divine  glories  for  the  likeness  of  cm  image  of  corruptible  won, 
i.  e.an  image  like  to  corruptible  man.  The  contrast  is  not 
merely  between  God  and  man,  or  between  the  incorruptible, 
imperishable,  eternal  God,  and  frail  man,  but  between  this 
incorruptible  Grod  and  the  image  of  a  man.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  worship  of  the  images  of  men  only  that  the  degra- 
dation of  the  heathen  was  manifested,  for  they  paid  religious 
homage  to  birds,  beasts,  and  reptiles.  In  such  idolatry  the 
idol  or  animal  was,  with  regard  to  the  majority,  the  ultimate 
object  of  worship.  Some  professed  to  regard  the  visible  image 
as  a  mere  symbol  of'  the  real  object  of  their  adoration ;  while 
others  believed  that  the  gods  in  some  way  filled  these  idols,  and 
operated  through  them;  and  others  again,  that  the  universal 
principle  of  being  was  reverenced  under  these  manifestations* 
The  Scriptures  take  no  account  of  these  distinctions.  All 
who  bowed  down  to  stocks  and  stones  are  denounced  as  wor- 
shipping gods  which  their  own  hands  had  made ;  and  idolatry 
is  made  to  include  not  merely  the  worship  of  false  gods,  but  the 
worship  of  the  true  G^  by  images.  The  universal  prevalence 
of  idolatry  among  the  heathen,  notwithstanding  the  revelation 
which  God  had  made  of  himself  in  his  works,  is  the  evidence 
which  Paul  adduces  to  prove  that  they  are  ungodly,  and  conse- 
quently exposed  to  that  wrath  which  is  revealed  against  all 
ungodliness.  In  the  following  verses,  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter, he  shows  that  they  are  unrighteous;  that  as  the  con- 
sequence of  their  departure  from  God,  they  sank  into  the 
grossest  vices. 
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Verse  24.  Wherefwe  aiao  he  gave  them,  in  their  luste,  vnto 
uncleanness.  The  most  natural  construction  of  this  passage  is 
to  connect  f«c  dxa&aptrioa^  with  napiStoxiv,  he  gave  up  unto 
undeannesB.  We  have  the  same  construction  in  vs.  26,  28, 
and  frequently  elsewhere.  To  construct  napidmxBv  with  iv 
race  iitt&ofuai^,  as  Beza  and  others  do,  gives  indeed  a  good 
sense.  He  gave  them  up  to  their  deiiree  unto  uneleanneeSj 
i.  e.  80  that  thej  became  unclean,  but  is  opposed  to  the  con- 
stant usage  of  the  New  Testament,  inasmuch  as  napadidtofu 
never  occurs  in  construction  with  iv.  If  the  former  construc- 
tion be  adopted,  kv  tcu^  im&ufuae^  may  be  rendered  as  in  our 
version,  through  their  lusts;  or  better  in  their  lusts;  iv  ex- 
pressing their  condition,  or  circumstances ;  them  in  their  lustB, 
i.  e.  being  in  them,  immersed  in  them.  To  dishonour j  rou 
ire/Mi^ea^oi.  This  infinitive  with  too  may  depend  on  the  pre- 
ceding noun;  ^the  uncleanness  of  dishonouring,' &;c.,  ''qu» 
cernebatur  in,"  &c.  TTiner,  §  46.  4.  6.  But  as  the  infinitive 
with  the  genitive  article  is  so  frequently  used  to  express  design, 
or  simple  sequence,  it  is  better  to  make  it  depend  on  the  whole 
preceding  clause,  *He  gave  them  up  to  uncleanness,  to  dis- 
honour,' i.  e.  either  in  order  that  they  might  dishonour,  or  so 
that  they  dishonoured,  &;c.;  dTefidf^eir&ae  may  be  taken  either  as 
middle,  so  that  they  dishonoured  their  bodies;  or  as  passive,  so 
that  their  bodies  were  dishonoured.  The  former  best  suits  the 
context.  *Ep  kaurol^  is  either  equivalent  to  iv  dUijXoe^,  reei- 
procallj/y  they  dishonoured  one  another,  as  to  their  bodies ;  or 
in  themselves,  dishonouring  their  bodies  in  themselves ;  "  signi- 
ficantius  exprimit,"  says  Calvin,  '^quim  profundas  et  inelui- 
biles  ignomini^  notas  corporibus  suis  inusserint." 

This  abandonment  of  the  heathen  to  the  dominion  of  sin 
is  represented  as  a  punitive  infliction.  They  forsook  God, 
did  xaij  wherefore  also  he  gave  them  up  to  uncleanness.  This 
is  explained  as  a  simple  permission  on  the  part  of  God. 
But  it  removes  no  real  difficulty.  If  God  permits  those  who 
forsake  him,  to  sink  into  vice,  he  does  it  intelligently  and  inten- 
tionally. The  language  of  the  apostle,  as  well  as  the  analogy 
of  Scripture,  demands  more  than  this.  It  is  at  least  a  judicial 
abandonment.  It  is  as  a  punishment  for  their  apostasy  that 
God  gives  men  up  to  the  power  of  sin.     Tradidit  Deus  ut  Justus 
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jndex.  He  withdraws  from  the  wicked  the  restraints  of  his 
providenoe  and  grace,  and  gires  them  orer  to  the  dominion  of 
sin.  God  is  presented  in  the  Bible  as  the  absolute  moral  and 
physical  ruler  of  the  world.  He  governs  all  things  acoording 
to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will  and  the  nature  of  his  creatures. 
What  happens  as  consequences  does  not  come  by  chance,  but 
as  designed ;  and  the  sequence  is  secured  by  his  control.  ^^  It 
is  beyond  question,"  says  Tholuck,  ^^that,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  sin  is  the  punish- 
ment of  sin.'*  So  the  Rabbins  teach,  '^The  reward  of  a  good 
deed  is  a  good  deed,  and  of  an  evil  deed,  an  evil  deed."  This 
is  also  the  teaching  of  all  experience.  We  see  that  sin  fol- 
lows sin  as  an  avenger.  De  Wette  truly  says,  "  Diese  Ansicht 
ist  nicht  bloss  jQdisch,  8<mdem  allgemein  wahr  vom  absoluten 
Standpunkte  der  Religion  aus."  ^^This  is  no  mere  Jewish 
doctrine,  but  it  is  universally  true  from  the  absolute  stand-point 
of  religion."  God  is  not  a  mere  idle  spectator  of  the  order  of 
events ;  he  is  at  once  the  moral  governor  Mid  efficient  controller 
of  all  things.  ^^Man  is  not  'a  virtue-machine,*  "  says  Meyer, 
"  when  God  rewards  virtue  with  virtue ;  neither  is  he  '  a  sin- 
machine,'  when  God  punishes  sin  with  sin."  Men  are  as  free 
in  sinning  as  they  are  in  obeying ;  and  what  in  one  passage 
and  from  one  pomt  of  view,  is  properly  presented  as  the  work 
of  God,  in  another  passage  and  from  another  point  of  view,  is 
no  less  properly  presented  as  the  work  of  miui.  What  is  here 
said  to  be  God's  work,  in  Eph.  iv.  19,  is  declared  to  be  the 
sinner's  own  work. 

Yersb  25.  Who  change^  (ofnvsc*)  The  pronoun  has  a  causal 
sense,  being  meh  09  tho$e  who^  i.  e.  because  they  exchanged  the 
truth  of  O^od  far  a  lie.  The  construction  is  the  same  as  in 
ver.  23,  fusn^XXa^ca^  Ji^,  Uiey  exchanged  for^  not,  they  changed 
into.  The  truth  of  0-odj  either  a  periphrase  for  the  true  God,  or 
the  truth  concerning  God,  i.  e.  right  oonoeptions  of  God.  For 
a  licy  that  is,  either  a  false  god,  or  falsehood,  i.  e.  false  views 
of  God.  The  former  is  the  better  explanation.  The  glory  of 
God  is  God  himself  as  glorious,  and  the  truth  of  God,  in  this 
connection,  is  Gt>d  himself  as  true ;  that  is,  the  true  €k>d.  In 
the  Old  Testament,  as  in  Jer.  xiii,  26,  xvi.  19,  the  gods  of  the 
heathen  are  spokep  of  as  lies.     Anything  which  is  not  what  it 
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pretends  to  be,  or  what  it  is  suppoeed  to  be,  is  in  the  Scriptures 
called  a  lie.  The  proof  of  this  apostasy  is,  that  they  VHyrshipped 
(i^e^durdigtrav)  and  served  {iidrptuaay.)  These  words  are  often 
synonymous,  both  being  used  to  express  inward  reverence  and 
outward  worship ;  although  the  former  properly  e^^presses  the 
feeling,  and  the  latter  the  outward  service.  The  creature 
{xTtaecy)  not  the  creation,  but  any  particular  created  thing. 
This  noun  belongs,  in  sense,  to  both  the  preceding  verbs, 
although  the  first  by  itself  would  require  the  accusative.  More 
than  the  Creator^  itapd  zbv  xrrVavra,  L  e.  beyond^  in  the  sense 
of  more  than,  or  in  the  sense  of  passing  by,  neglecting; 
"prseterito  Creatore,"  as  Beza  translates.  The  latter  suits 
best.  Who  is  blessed  for  ever.  Amen.  Who,  notwithstanding 
the  neglect  of  the  heathen,  is  the  ever-blessed  God.  This  is 
the  natural  tribute  of  reverence  toward  the  God  whom  men  dis- 
honoured by  their  idolatry.  The  word  iuXopjzd^  is  by  Harless, 
Eph.  i.  8,  and  by  Meyer,  made  to  mean  praised^  as  the  Hebrew 
•^ina,  to  which  it  so  constantly  answers ;  not,  therefore,  worthy 
of  praise,  but  who  is  in  fact  the  object  of  praise  to  all  holy 
beings.  Bretschneider  (Lexicon,)  Tholuck,  and  others,  render 
it  "  celebrandus,  venerandus."  Amen  is  properly  a  Hebrew 
adjective,  signifying  true  or  faithful.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence  it  is  often  used  adverbially,  verily ^  assuredly;  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence  it  is  used  to  express  assent,  it  is  truey  so  let  it 
be.  Paul  says  Amen  to  the  declaration  that  God  is  the  ever- 
blessed. 

Vbrsb  26.  For  this  causej  &c.  That  is,  because  they  wor- 
shipped the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  God  gave  them 
up  to  corrupt  affections.  IlddTj  dxtfuoj^y  shameful  lusts^  pas- 
sions which  are  degrading,  and  the  indulgence  of  which  covers 
men  with  ignominy.  This  verse  is  therefore  an  amplification 
of  the  idea  expressed  in  ver.  24.  The  reasons  why  Paul  refers 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  sins  of  uncleanness,  in  illustration 
and  proof  of  the  degradation  of  the  heathen,  probably  were, 
that  those  sins  are  always  intimately  connected  with  idolatry, 
forming  at  times  even  a  part  of  the  service  rendered  to  the 
false  gods ;  that  in  turning  from  God  and  things  spiritual,  men 
naturally  sink  into  the  sensual ;  that  the  sins  in  question  are 
peculiarly  degrading;  and  that  they  were  the  most  notorious, 
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prevalent,  and  openly  acknowledged  of  all  the  crimes  of  the 
heathen  world.  This  corruption  of  morals  was  confined  to  no 
one  class  or  sex.  The  description  given  by  profane  writers, 
of  the  moral  corruption  of  the  ante-Christian  ages,  is  in  all 
respects  as  revolting  as  that  presented  by  the  apostle.  Of  this 
the  citations  of  Wetstein  and  Grotius  furnish  abundant  proof. 
Paul  first  refers  to  the  degradation  of  females  among  the 
heathen,  because  they  are  always  the  last  to  be  afiected  in  the 
decay  of  morals,  and  their  corruption  is  therefore  proof  that  all 
virtue  is  lost. 

Yersb  27.  The  apostle  for  the  third  time  repeats  the  idea 
that  the  moral  degradation  of  the  heathen  was  a  punishment  of 
their  apostasy  from  God.  Receiving^  he  says,  in  them»elve%  the 
meet  recompense  of  their  error.  It  is  obvious  from  the  whole 
context  that  nXdw)  here  refers  to  the  sin  of  forsaking  the  true 
God ;  and  it  is  no  less  obvious  that  the  recompense  or  punish- 
ment of  this  apostasy  was  the  moral  degradation  which  he  had 
just  described. 

The  heathen  themselves  did  not  fail  to  see  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  impiety  and  vice.  SiliuB^  iv.  794.  "Heu 
prim8&  scelerum  causse  mortalibus  »gris  naturam  nescire  DeOm. 
Oicero  De  natura  Deorum,  12.  Hand  scio,  an,  pietate  adversus 
Deos  sublatt,  fides  etiam  et  sooietas,  et  una  excellentissima 
virtus  justitia  toUatur.*'  See  Wbtstbin.  Those  therefore  who 
would  merge  religion  into  morality,  or  who  suppose  that  moral- 
ity can  be  sustained  without  religion,  are  more  ignorant  than 
the  heathen.  They  not  only  shut  their  eyes  to  all  the  teach- 
ings both  of  philosophy  and  of  history,  but  array  against  them- 
selves the  wrath  of  God,  who  has  revealed  his  purpose  to 
abandon  to  the  most  degrading  lusts  those  who  apostatize 
from  him. 

Vbrsb  28.  Anhd  as  they  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  retain 
Q-od  in  their  knowledge^  he  gave  them  up  to  a  reprobate  mind. 
Another  repetition  of  the  sentiment  is  expressed  in  vs.  24,  26, 
that  God  abandons  those  who  abandon  him.  Ar^  aSy  xai 
xa9(o^.  The  cases  are  parallel ;  as  they  deserted  God,  so  God 
abandoned  them ;  comp.  John  xvii.  2.  They  did  not  like^  obx 
idoxi/ioffop;  the  verb  means  to  try  or  put  to  the  test,  to  ex- 
amine, to  approve,  and,  dignum  habere^  to  regard  as  worthy. 
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1  Cor.  XVI.  3,  1  Thess.  li.  4,  and  when  followed  by  an  infinitive^ 
to  think  it  worth  while.  The  heathen  did  not  think  it  worth  th« 
trouble  to  retain  the  knowledge  of  God.  They  considered  reli- 
gion as  useless,  and  supposed  they  could  live  without  God.  The 
phrase  l-j^ztv  iv  iTtcp^wau  is  stronger  than  simply  to  know;  both 
because  Incp^coije^j  full  knowledge,  is  stronger  than  xvcaat^y  and 
because  Ijre^v  iu  inquwau  is  stronger  than  incfrfvwaxuv.  The 
text  therefore  means  to  retain  in  accurate  or  practical  know- 
ledge. It  was  the  practical  recognition  of  the  only  true  God, 
whose  eternal  power  and  Godhead  are  revealed  in  his  works, 
that  men  were  unwilling  constantly  to  make.  Q-od  gave  them 
up  to  a  reprobate  mind.  Besa,  Bengel,  and  others,  give 
Ad6jufjL0^  here  the  sense  of  judicii  expere,  incapable  of  judgment 
or  discernment.  But  this  is  contrary  to  usage,  and  contrary  to 
the  etymology  of  the  word.  Jixr/zoc,  from  iifopm,  means 
receivable,  worthy  of  being  received ;  and  dSSxe/ioc,  worthy  of 
rejection,  reprobate.  To  do  things  not  becoming;  that  is,  to  do 
things  not  becoming  the  nature  and  duties  of  man.  Of  the 
things  meant,  the  following  verses  contain  a  long  and  painful 
catalogue.  Uotecp  is  the  exegetical  infinitive,  to  do,  that  is,  so 
that  they  did.  It  expresses  the  consequence  of  the  dereliction 
just  spoken  of,  and  the  natural  fruit  of  a  reprobate  mind. 

Verses  29 — 31.  Being  filled  with  all  unrighteousness,  forni- 
cation, wickedness,  &c.  The  accusative  TtenXrjpw/iipoo^  is  con- 
nected with  airouc  of  the  preceding  verse.  He  gave  them  up, 
filled  tvith  all  unrighteousness;  or  it  depends  on  the  preceding 
infinitive  nwuv,  so  that  they,  filled  with  all  unrighteousness, 
should  commit,  &c.  It  is  not  so  connected  with  itapidtoxev,  as 
to  imply  that  God  gave  them  up  after  they  were  thus  corrupt, 
but  it  is  so  connected  with  iroeecv  as  to  express  the  consequence 
of  God's  abandoning  them  to  do  the  things  which  are  not  con- 
venient. The  crimes  here  mentioned  were  not  of  rare  occur- 
rence. The  heathen  were  filled  with  them.  They  not  only 
abounded,  but  in  many  cases  were  palliated  and  even  justified. 
Darl^  as  the  picture  here  drawn  is,  it  is  not  so  dark  as  that  pre- 
sented by  the  most  distinguished  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  of 
their  own  countrymen.  Commentators  have  collected  a  fearful 
array  of  passages  from  the  ancient  writers,  which  more  than 
sustain  the  account  given  by  the  apostle.     We  select  a  single 
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pMsage  from  Senca  de  Ira,  11.  8 :  ^^  Omnia  sceleribns  ac  yitiii 
plena  sunt;  plus  committitur  qnim  quod  possit  ooercitiont 
sanari.  Certator  ingenti  qnodam  neqoitUB  certamine;  major 
quotidie  peocandi  cupiditas,  minor  verecandia  est.  Expulso 
melioris  aequiorisque  respecto,  qnocunqae  vifium  est,  libido  se 
impingit;  neo  fortiva  jam  scelera  sunt,  prater  ooulos  eant« 
Adeoqne  in  poblieom  missa  neqoitia  est,  et  in  omnium  pectori- 
bns  evaloit,  at  innocentia  Bon  rara,  sed  nulla  biL  Numquid  enim 
singuli  aut  pauci  rupere  legem?  undique,  velut  signo  dato,  ad 
fas  nefasque  miscendum  ooorti  sunt"  What  Paul  says  of  the 
ancient  heathen  world,  is  found  to  be  true  in  all  its  essential 
features  of  men  of  all  generations.  Whererer  men  have  ex- 
isted, there  have  they  shown  themselves  to  be  sinners,  ungodly, 
tod  unrighteous,  and  therefore  justly  exposed  to  the  wrath  of 
(xod.  Of  the  vices  with  which  the  heathen  were  filled,  Kopuua 
stands  first  as  the  most  prominent;  novjjpioL,  malice^  the  dispo- 
sition to  inflict  evil;  nXMovt^ia^  rapacity y  the  desire  to  have 
more  than  is  our  due;  xaxia,  malignity ^  malice  in  exercise; 
fdiyo^  and  fbiH)^^  envy  and  mwrder^  united  either  from  simi- 
larity in  sound,  or  because  the  former  tends  to  the  latter ;  lp(^^ 
d6i(Kj  contention  and  frauds  nearly  related  evils.  The  primary 
meaning  of  ibXo<:  is  a  bait,  food  exposed  to  entrap  an  animal ; 
then  the  disposition  to  deceive,  or  an  act  of  deception;  xoxo- 
rid^tia  {xaxi^  and  ^&o^y)  malevolencej  the  disposition  to  make  the 
worst  of  everything ;  (pe&opionj^y  a  whiaperer^  clandestine  slan- 
derer ;  xaxdkaXo^j  a  detractor ^  one  who  speaks  against  others ; 
^tooTUfj^y  hateful  to  O-od^  or  hating  God,  Usage  is  in  favour 
oi  the  passive  sense,  the  connection  of  the  active.  All  wicked 
men,  and  not  any  one  particular  class,  are  the  objects  of  the 
divine  displeasure.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  Meyer  proposes  to 
make  this  word  a  mere  qualification  of  the  preceding,  God' 
abhorred  detractors.  This,  however,  is  out  of  keeping  with  the 
whole  passage.  The  great  majority  of  commentators  adopt  the 
active  sense.  Then  follow  three  designations,  expressive  of  the 
different  forms  of  pride,  b^ptaraiy  the  ineolent;  Im^p^ipAifoty  the 
seff-conceited;  dXa!^6u€^y  boasters;  iftupsral  xaxwv,  inventors  of 
crimes;  disobedient  to  parents.  That  such  should  be  included 
in  this  fearful  list,  shows  the  light  in  which  filial  disobedience 
is  regarded  by  the  sacred  writers.  In  ver.  31,  all  the  words 
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begin  with  the  d  privative,  iaupirou^j  taithaut  {(rju&re^)  insight 
into  moral  or  religious  things,  i.  e.  blinded,  besotted,  so  as  to 
think  evil  good,  and  good  evil ;  iaup&irouCy  perfidious;  dundp- 
yoo^y  those  in  whom  the  natural  affection  for  parents  or  child- 
ren is  suppressed ;  djunoudoo^^  implacable;  dpeXe^/ioiJaCy  without 
pity. 

Yersb  82.  Who  well  knowing  the  righteous  judgment  of 
O^od;  that  is,  although  they  well  know,  &c.  They  were  {oiTeu$c) 
such  as  who.  The  heathen  whose  acts  had  been  just  described, 
are  declared  to  be.  Men  who,  although  they  knew  the  righteous 
judgmenty  &c.,  {Saalw/aa)  deereCy  a  declaration  of  what  is  right 
and  just ;  and  dexauio/aa  too  Osou  is  the  declaration  of  God  as  to 
what  is  right  and  just.  The  import  of  this  declaration  is  con- 
tained in  the  clause,  that  they  who  do  (rtpdaaoocty  commit)  such 
things  are  worthy  of  death.  By  death  here,  as  often  elsewhere, 
is  meant  punishment,  in  the  general  meaning  of  that  word.  It 
expresses  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  includes  all  evil  inflicted 
for  the  satisfaction  of  justice.  Paul  therefore  teaches  that  the 
heathen  knew  they  deserved  punishment  for  their  crimes,  or  in 
other  words,  that  they  were  justly  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God, 
which  was  revealed  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness 
of  men.  The  source  of  this  knowledge  he  explains  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter,  ver.  14.  It  was  a  knowledge  written  on  their 
hearts,  or  included  in  the  constitution  of  their  nature ;  it  was 
implied  in  their  being  moral  agents.  As  he  had  before  shown 
that  the  impiety  of  the  heathen  was  without  excuse,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  a  knowledge  of  the  true  Gt)d,  so  here  he  shows  that 
their  immorality  was  inexcusable,  since  their  sins  were  not  com- 
mitted in  ignorance  of  their  nature  or  desert.  This  passage 
also  shows  that  the  judicial  abandonment  of  God  does  not 
destroy  the  free  agency  or  responsibility  of  men.  They  are 
given  up  to  work  iniquity,  and  yet  know  that  they  deserve 
death  for  what  they  do.  The  stream  which  carries  them  away 
is  not  without,  but  within.  It  is  their  own  corrupt  nature.  It 
is  themselves.  Notwithstanding  this  knowledge  of  the  ill-desert 
of  the  crimes  above  enumerated,  they  not  only  commit  themy 
hut  approve  of  those  who  do  (or  practise)  them.  This  is  the 
lowest  point  of  degradation.  To  sin,  even  in  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion, is  evil ;  but  to  delight  in  the  sins  of  others,  shows  that 
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men  are  of  set  purpose  and  fixed  preference,  wicked.     Such  is 
the  apostle's  argument  to  prove  that  the  heathen  are  all  under 
sin,   that  they   are  justly  chargeable  with  ungodliness   and 
unrighteousness,  and  consequently  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  ' 
God. 

DOCTRINE. 

1.  The  punitive  justice  of  God  is  an  essential  attribute  of  his 
nature.  This  attribute  renders  the  punishment  of  sin  neces- 
sary, and  is  the  foundation  of  the  need  of  a  vicarious  atone- 
ment in  order  to  the  pardon  of  sinners.  This  doctrine  the 
apostle  assumes  as  a  first  principle,  and  makes  it  the  basis  of 
his  whole  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  justification,  ver.  18. 

2.  That  sin  is  a  proper  object  of  punishment,  and  that, 
under  the  righteous  government  of  God,  it  will  be  punished,  are 
moral  axioms,  which  have  "  a  self-evidencing  light,"  whenever 
proposed  to  the  moral  sense  of  men,  vs.  18,  82. 

3.  God  has  never  left  himself  without  a  witness  among  his 
rational  creatures.  Both  in  reference  to  his  own  nature  and  to 
the  rule  of  duty,  he  has,  in  his  works  and  in  the  human  heart, 
given  sufficient  light  to  render  the  impiety  and  immorality  of 
men  inexcusable,  vs.  19,  20,  82. 

4.  Natural  religion  is  not  a  sufficient  guide  to  salvation. 
What  individual  or  what  nation  has  it  ever  led  to  right  views 
of  God  or  of  his  law?  The  experience  of  the  whole  world, 
under  all  the  variety  of  circumstances  in  which  men  have 
existed,  proves  its  insufficiency;  and,  consequently,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  special  divine  revelation,  vs.  21 — 23. 

5.  The  heathen,  who  have  only  the  revelation  of  God  in  his 
works  and  in  their  own  hearts,  aided  by  the  obscure  tradition- 
ary knowledge  which  has  come  down  to  them,  need  the  gospel. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  light  which  they  enjoy  does  not  lead  them 
to  God  and  holiness,  vs.  21 — 28. 

6.  Error  (on  moral  and  religious  subjects)  has  its  root  in 
depravity.  Men  are  ignorant  of  God  and  duty,  because  they 
do  not  like  to  retain  him  in  their  knowledge,  vs.  21,  28. 

7.  God  often  punishes  one  sin  by  abandoning  the  sinner  to 
the  commission  of  others.  Paul  repeats  this  idea  three  times, 
vs.  24,  26,  28.     This  judicial  abandonment  is  consistent  with 
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the  holiness  of  God  and  the  free  agency  of  man.  God  does  not 
impel  or  entice  to  evil.  He  ceases  to  restrain.  He  says  of  the 
sinner,  Let  him  alone,  vs.  24 — 28. 

8.  Religion  is  the  only  true  foundation,  and  the  only  effectual 
safeguard  for  morality.  Those  who  abandon  God,  he  abandons. 
Irreligion  and  immorality,  therefore,  have  ever  been  found  inse- 
parably connected,  vs.  24 — 28. 

9.  It  evinces,  in  general,  greater  depravity  to  encourage 
others  in  the  commission  of  crimes,  and  to  rejoice  in  their  com- 
mission, than  to  commit  them  one's  self,  ver.  32. 

10.  The  most  reprobate  sinner  carries  about  with  him  a 
knowledge  of  his  just  exposure  to  the  wrath  of  God.  Con- 
science can  never  be  entirely  extirpated,  ver.  32. 

REMARKS. 

1.  It  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  sin,  that  it  should  be  inex- 
cusable, and  worthy  of  punishment.  Instead^  therefore,  of 
palliating  its  enormity,  we  should  endeavour  to  escape  from  its 
penalty,  vs.  18,  32. 

2.  As  the  works  of  God  reveal  his  eternal  power  and  God- 
head, we  should  accustom  ourselves  to  see  in  them  the  mani- 
festations of  his  perfections,  vs.  18 — 21. 

3.  The  human  intellect  is  as  erring  as  the  human  heart.  We 
can  no  more  find  truth  than  holiness,  when  estranged  from 
God;  even  as  we  lose  both  light  and  heat,  when  we  depart 
from  the  sun.  Those,  in  every  age,  have  sunk  deepest  into 
folly,  who  have  relied  most  on  their  own  understandings.  "  In 
thy  light  only,  0  God^  can  we  see  light,"  ver.  21,  &c. 

4.  If  the  sins  of  the  heathen,  committed  under  the  feeble  light 
of  nature,  be  inexcusable,  how  great  must  be  the  aggravation 
of  those  committed  under  the  light  of  the  Scriptures,  ver.  20. 

5.  As  the  light  of  nature  is  insufficient  to  lead  the  heathen 
to  God  and  holiness,  it  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  urgent 
of  our  duties  to  send  them  the  light  of  the  Bible,  vs.  20 — 23. 

6.  Men  should  remember  that  their  security  from  open  and 
gross  sins  is  not  in  themselves,  but  in  Grod;  and  they  should 
regard  as  the  worst  of  punishments,  his  withdrawing  from  them 
his  Holy  Spirit,  vs.  24—28. 
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7.  Sins  of  uncleaimess  are  peculiarly  debasing  and  demoral- 
ising. To  be  preserved  from  them  is  mentioned  in  Scripture 
as  a  mark  of  the  divine  favour,  Eccl.  vii.  26,  Prov.  xzii.  14 ;  to 
be  abandoned  to  them,  as  a  mark  of  reprobation. 

8.  To  take  pleasure  in  those  who  do  good,  makes  us  better; 
as  to  delight  in  those  who  do  evil,  is  the  surest  way  to  become 
even  more  degraded  than  they  are  themselves,  ver.  32. 


CHAPTER    IL 


CONTENTS. 


The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  establish  the  same  charges 
against  the  Jews,  which  had  just  been  proved  against  the 
Gentiles ;  to  show  that  they  also  were  exposed  to  the  wrath  of 
God.  It  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  contains  an  exhi- 
bition of  those  simple  principles  of  justice  upon  which  all  men 
are  to  be  judged,  vs.  1 — 16.  The  second  is  an  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  case  of  the  J^ws,  vs.  17 — 24.  The  third 
is  an  exhibition  of  the  true  nature  and  design  of  circumcision, 
intended  to  show  that  the  Jews  could  not  expect  exemption  on 
the  ground  of  that  rite,  vs.  25 — 39. 


ROMANS  II.  1—16. 

ANALYSIS. 

That  men  so  impious  and  immoral,  as  those  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  deserved  the  divine  displeasure,  and  could 
never,  by  their  own  works,  secure  the  favour  of  God,  the  Jew 
was  prepared  readily  to  admit.  But  might  there  not  be  a  set 
of  men,  who,  in  virtue  of  some  promise  on  the  part  of  Grod,  or 
of  the  performance  of  some  special  duties,  could  claim  exemp- 
tion from  the  execution  of  God*s  purpose  to  punish  all  sin? 
To  determine  this  point,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  a  little 
more  fully  the  justice  of  God,  in  order  to  see  whether  it 
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admitted  of  impiinity  to  smners  on  the  ground  supposed.  This 
first  section  of  the  chapter,  therefore,  is  employed  in  expanding 
the  principle  of  ver.  18  of  the  first  chapter.  It  contains  a 
development  of  those  principles  of  justice  which  commend 
themselves  at  once  to  every  man's  conscience.  The  first  is, 
that  he  who  condemns  in  others  what  he  does  himself,  does 
thereby  condemn  himself,  ver.  1.  The  second,  that  God's 
judgments  are  according  to  the  truth  or  real  state  of  the  case, 
ver.  2.  The  third,  that  the  special  goodness  of  God,  manifested 
towards  any  individual  or  people,  forms  no  ground  of  exemp- 
tion from  merited  punishment ;  but  being  designed  to  lead  them 
to  repentance,  when  misimproved  aggravates  their  condemna- 
tion, vs.  3 — 5.  The  fourth,  that  the  ground  of  judgment  is  the 
works,  not  the  external  relations  or  professions  of  men :  God 
will  punish  the  wicked  and  reward  the  good,  whether  Jew  or 
Gentile,  without  the  least  respect  of  persons,  vs.  6 — 11.  The 
fifth,  that  the  standard  of  judgment  is  the  light  which  men  have 
severally  enjoyed.  Those  having  a  written  law  shall  be  judged 
by  it,  and  those  who  have  only  the  law  written  on  their  hearts, 
(and  that  the  heathen  have  such  a  law  is  proved  by  the  opera- 
tions of  conscience,  vs.  13 — 15,)  shall  be  judged  by  that  law, 
ver.  12.  These  are  the  principles  according  to  which  all  men 
are  to  be  judged  in  the  last  day,  by  Jesus  Christ,  ver.  16. 


COMMENTARY. 

Verse  1.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  force  of  the  apostle's 
reasoning  in  this  and  the  following  verses,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  principal  ground  on  which  the  Jews  expected 
acceptance  with  God,  was  the  covenant  which  he  had  made 
with  their  father  Abraham,  in  which  he  promised  to  be  a  God 
to  him  and  to  his  seed  after  him.  They  understood  this  pro- 
mise to  secure  salvation  of  all  who  retained  their  connection 
with  Abraham,  by  the  observance  of  the  law  and  the  rite  of 
circumcision.  They  expected,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  and 
treated  not  so  much  as  individuals,  each  being  dealt  with 
according  to  his  personal  character,  but  as  a  community  to 
whom  salvation  was  secured  by  the  promise  made  to  Abraham. 
Paul  begins  his  argument  at  a  distance;  he  states  his  principles 
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in  such  general  terms,  that  thej  could  not  fail  to  secure  the 
assent  of  the  Jew,  before  he  was  aware  of  their  application  to 
himself.  That  the  Jews  are  addressed  in  this  chapter  is  evident 
from  the  whole  strain  of  the  argument,  and  from  the  express 
application  of  the  reasoning  of  the  case  of  the  Jews,  from 
yer.  17  onward.  This  yiew  of  the  passage  is  now  generally 
adopted,  though  many  of  the  earlier  commentators  supposed 
either  that  no  particular  class  of  persons  is  here  addressed,  or 
that  the  apostle  has  in  view  the  better  portion  of  the  heathen, 
or  at  least  those  who  did  not  seem  to  approve  of  the  crimes 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  rather  condemned 
them. 

The  connection  between  this  chapter  and  what  precedes,  as 
indicated  by  the  particle  dc6^  whereforcy  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
Some  suppose  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  doctrine 
taught  from  ver.  18  of  the  preceding  chapter.  Ood  is  just,  and 
determined  to  punish  all  unrighteousness  and  ungodliness  of 
men;  wherefore  they  are  without  excuse  who  commit  the  sins 
which  they  condemn  in  others.  In  this  case,  however,  the  con- 
clusion is  not  exactly  in  the  form  suited  to  the  premises.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  inexcusableness  of  sinners  as  the  exposure  to 
punishment,  that  follows  from  the  justice  of  Ood.  Most  com- 
mentators therefore  consider  the  inference  as  drawn  from  the 
last  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter.  It  is  there  said  that  all 
men  know  that  those  who  sin  are  worthy  of  death;  and  the 
inference  is,  that  they  who  commit  sin  are  without  excuse,  how- 
ever censorious  their  self-conceit  may  render  them  towards 
others.  Every  one  who  judges.  Though  from  what  follows  it 
is  plain  that  the  Jews  are  here  intended,  yet  for  the  reasons 
above  stated  the  proposition  is  made  general.  KphwUy  judging; 
but  by  implication,  condemning.  Far  wherein  thou  judgeBt 
another^  thou  eondemnest  thynelf.  Wherein  (sv  ^,)  either  in 
the  thing  which,  or  thereby^  i.  e.  in  the  same  judgment,  or 
whilst.  See  Mark  ii.  19,  John  v.  7.  The  reason  of  this  asser- 
tion is  given  in  the  following  clause,  for  thou  that  Judgest  doest 
the  same  things.  It  is  the  thing  done  which  is  the  ground  of 
condemnation;  and  therefore  he  who  condemns  the  act,  con- 
demns the  agent,  whether  the  agent  be  himself  or  some  one 
else,  whether  he  be  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile. 
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Verse  2.  BtU  we  know.  That  is,  however  perverse  and 
partial  maj  be  the  judgment  you  pass  on  yourself,  we  know,  &c. 
We  does  not  refer  to  the  Jews,  as  peculiarly  instructed,  but  to 
all  men.  ]Svery  one  knows.  The  proposition  contained  in 
this  verse  is;  The  judgment  of  €hd  is  agcUnet  thoee  who  do 
such  things.  That  is,  however  they  may  excuse  themselves, 
God  will  judge  them.  The  words  xaxa  iij^d^uau^  therefore,  do 
not  form  the  predicate  of  the  sentence,  as  though  the  sense 
were,  The  judgment  of  God  is  according  to  truth.  The  mean- 
ing rather  is,  the  judgment  of  God,  which  is  according  to  truth, 
is  against  those,  &c.  There  are  two  things  therefore  asserted, 
the  certainty  of  this  divine  judgment,  and  its  being  according 
to  truth,  i.  e.  without  error,  without  respect  of  persons.  It  is 
not  founded  upon  mere  appearances  or  professions,  but  upon 
the  real  truth  of  the  case.  Comp.  Prov.  xxix.  14,  iv  AXi^tiff 
xpivwv  Trrwj^ouCf  and  John  viii.  16,  jJ  xpetrc^  jJ  ifjaj  dXrjdTJ^  iarcu. 
This  verse  then  contains  the  second  general  principle  of  justice, 
according  to  which  all  men,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  are  to  be 
judged.  The  whole  hope  of  the  Jews  was  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  judgment  of  God  regarding  them  would  be 
guided  by  some  other  rule  than  truth.  He  was  not  to  judge 
them  according  to  their  real  merits,  but  according  to  their 
national  and  ecclesiastical  relations,  just  as  men  now  hope  to 
be  saved  because  they  belong  to  the  true  Church. 

Yebsb  8.  BtU  ihinhest  thou  this,  0  many  that  judgest,  ka. 
The  truth  that  God's  judgment  is  just,  and  will  fall  on  those 
who  themselves  commit  the  sins  which  they  condemn  in  others, 
is  so  plain,  that  the  apostle  exclaims  at  the  folly  of  those  who 
seem  to  deny  it.  The  emphasis  lies  on  the  word  thou,  in  the 
middle  of  the  verse.  Dost  thou  think  that  ihou,  a  Jew,  and 
because  a  Jew,  shalt  escape  the  righteous  judgment  of  God? 
ShaU  escape,  ix^Bu^.  "Every  one,"  says  B^ngel,  "who  is 
arraigned,  ^tuyu,  tries  to  escape;  he  who  is  acquitted,  kxipsuyu, 
escapes,''  In  ver.  1,  the  apostle  had  shown  that  the  man 
who  did  what  he  condemned  in  others,  condemned  himself. 
"If  then,**  as  Theophylact  says,  "he  cannot  escape  his  own 
judgment,  how  can  he  escape  the  judgment  of  God?  If 
forced  to  condemn  ourselves,  how  much  more  will  the  infi- 
nitely Holy  condemn  us?**     The  ground  on  which  this  false 
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and  absurd  expectation  rested  is  mentioned  in  the  following 
verse: 

YsKBB  4.  Or  despt$e9t  thou  the  riches  of  hi$  goodne$9y  and 
farbearanee^  and  long-suffering  f  That  is,  admitting  the  general 
principle,  that  those  who  do  what  thej  condemn  in  others  are 
themselves  exposed  to  condemnation,  do  you  expect  exemption 
on  the  groond  of  the  pecnliar  goodness  of  Gk>d?  That  this  was 
the  expectation  of  the  Jews  is  plain  from  the  apostle's  arga* 
ment  here  and  in  the  following  diapter,  and  from  chap.  ix. 
Bxyi  xi.  Comp.  also  Matt.  iii.  9,  ^'  Think  not  to  say.  We  have 
Abraham  to  onr  father,"  and  John  viii.  33.  Despisest,  To 
despise,  xara^ppopecVj  is  to  form  a  low  estimate  of.  They 
despise  the  goodness  of  Gk>d,  who  form  such  a  wrong  estimate 
of  it,  as  to  suppose  that  it  gives  them  a  license  to  sin;  who 
imagine  that  he  will  not  pnnidi,  either  because  he  long  for- 
bears, or  because  his  goodness  towards  us  is  so  great  that  we 
shall  escape,  though  others  perish.  The  words  XPV^^^i  **^^> 
and  /juvcpodufjtiaj  express  the  Divine  goodness  under  different 
aspects.  The  first  means  kindness  in  general,  as  expressed  in 
giving  favours ;  the  second,  patience ;  the  third,  forbearance, 
slowness  in  the  infliction  of  punishment.  The  reason  why  the 
Jews,  as  referred  to  by  the  apostle,  and  men  in  general,  thus 
abuse  the  goodness  of  God,  is  expressed  by  the  clause,  not 
knowing  that  the  goodness  of  Q-od  leadeth  thee  to  repentance. 
*Ap^oetUy  not  knowing,  not  understanding;  and  here,  not  com* 
prehending  the  true  nature  and  design  of.  Men  abuse  the 
goodness  of  Q-od,  because  they  do  not  rightly  apprehend  that 
instead  of  indicating  a  purpose  not  to  punbh,  it  is  designed  to 
lead  them  to  forsake  their  sins.  The  goodness  of  God  leads  us 
to  repentance,  because  it  shows  us  our  duty  towards  a  Being 
who  is  so  kind,  and  because  it  gives  us  ground  to  hope  for 
acceptance.  '*The  word  dysi,  leads^'*  says  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
Canon  of  Westminster,  in  his  elegant  and  scholarly  work  on 
the  Greek  Testament,  ^^  intimates  not  only  the  will  of  God,  but 
the  will  of  man.  God  leads,  but  man  may  refuse  to  be  led: 
*Deus  ducit  volentem  duci,*  as  Bengel  says,  *ducit  suaviter 
non  cogit  necessitate.*  "  Very  true;  but  who  gives  the  will  to 
be  led?  Is  there  no  preventing  grace?  Does  not  God  work  in 
us  to  wiUj  as  well  as  to  do?    Surely  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
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being  made  willing  without  being  forced.  There  is  a  middle 
ground  between  moral  suasion  and  coercion.  God  supersedes 
the  necessity  of  forcing,  by  making  us  willing  in  the  day  of  his 
power.  The  apostle,  howeyer,  is  not  here  speaking  of  gracious 
influence,  but  of  the  moral  tendencies  of  providential  dis- 
pensations. 

Verse  5.  The  goodness  of  God,  so  far  from  being  a  ground 
of  reasonable  expectation  that  we  shall  ultimately  escape 
punishment,  becomes,  when  abused,  an  aggravation  of  our 
guilt.  This  principle  the  apostle  here  applies  to  the  Jews, 
who,  through  their  abuse  of  the  peculiar  mercy  of  God,  were 
treasuring  up  wrath  for  themselves.  Katd  8i  riju  axhjp&njtd 
ffooy  after  thy  hardne%9^  i.  e.  as  might  be  expected  from  thy 
hardness ;  agreeably  to  its  nature  and  degree — xai  dfjLSToj^Tjrop 
xapSeaUy  heart  incapabh  of  repentance*  ^*' ' Afierai^drjxo^^  vim 
activam  habet,  anirmis,  qui  resipicere  non  poteit,  poenitere 
nescius.  Enervat  hunc  locum  Grotius  quum  explicat,  animus^ 
qui  poenitentiam  non  agit.*'  Fritzsche.  To  treasure  up  is  to 
lay  up  little  by  little,  and  thus  accumulate  a  store  of  anything, 
whether  good  or  evil.  The  abusers  of  God's  goodness  accumu- 
late a  store  of  wrath  for  themselves.  '£v  "fjiJLipqL  ipT^  is  com- 
monly rendered  unto  the  day  of  wrath ;  but  this  unnecessarily 
gives  ip  the  force  of  c/c.  It  is  better,  with  De  Wtftte,  Meyer, 
and  others,  to  connect  iv  with  dp^iji^y  ^  wrath  o^  or  on  the  day 
of  wrath.'  They  treasure  up  for  themselves  wrath  at  that  day 
when  wrath  shall  be  manifested.  That  day  is  further  described 
as  the  day  datoxaXoipuo^  dtTuuoxpemauz  rod  didii,  of  the  revelation 
of  the  righteous  Judgment  of  Q-od.  Some  manuscripts  insert 
xai  between  da:oxaX6(psa}^  and  Scxatoxpetna^;  which  reading  is 
preferred  by  Bengel,  Wetstein,  Mill,  and  Enapp.  The  sense 
then  is,  the  day  of  revelation^  and  of  the  righteous  judgment 
of  Q-od.  The  day  of  revelation,  viz.  of  Christ,  whose  second 
coming  is  always  associated  in  Scripture  with  the  final  judg- 
ment; and  therefore  the  day  of  revelation  may  well  express 
the  day  of  judgment.  But  as  the  phrase  ^^  day  of  revelation" 
nowhere  else  occurs  in  this  sense,  and  as  the  oldest  manuscripts 
are  in  favour  of  the  common  text,  it  should  be  allowed  to  stand. 

Verse  6.  Who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
works.     This  is  the   fourth    important   principle   which   the 
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spostle  teadies  us  regulates  the  judgment  of  God.  He  will  judge 
men  neither  according  to  their  professions  nor  their  relations, 
but  according  to  their  works.  The  question  at  his  bar  will  be, 
not  whether  a  man  is  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile,  whether  he  belongs  to 
the  chosen  people  or  to  the  heathen  world,  but  whether  he  has 
obeyed  the  law.  This  principle  is  amplified  and  applied  in 
what  follows,  in  vs.  7 — 11.  The  question  has  been  asked,  how 
the  declaration  that  God  will  render  to  every  man,  whether  Jew 
or  Gentile,  according  to  his  works — ^to  the  good,  eternal  life,  to 
the  wicked,  indignation  and  wrath — ^is  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
apostle's  doctrine,  that  no  man  is  justified  by  works,  that  right- 
eousness and  life  are  not  by  works,  but  by  faith,  and  through 
grace.  In  answering  this  question,  two  things  are  to  be  borne 
in  mind.  The  first  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  doctrine  of 
gratuitous  justification,  and  in  perfect  consistency  with  it,  the 
iq)08tle  still  teaches  that  the  retributions  of  eternity  are  accord- 
ing to  our  works.  The  good  only  are  saved,  and  the  wicked 
only  are  condenmed.  ''For  we  must  all  appear  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things 
done  in  his  body,  whether  good  or  bad,"  2  Oor.  v.  10,  Eph.  vi.  8. 
'' Beproborum,"  says  Calvin,  ''malitiam  justa  ultione  si  puniet 
Dominus,  rependet  illis  quod  meriti  sunt.  Bursum  quia  Sanctis 
ficat,  quos  olim  statuit  glorificare,  in  illis  quoque  bona  opera 
coronabit,  sed  non  pro  merito."  With  this  accord  the  words 
of  Bernard:  ''Bona  opera  sunt  via  regni,  non  causa  regnandi." 
The  wicked  will  be  punished  on  account  of  their  works,  and 
according  to  their  works ;  the  righteous  will  be  rewarded,  not 
on  account  of,  but  according  to  their  works.  Good  works  are 
to  them  the  evidence  of  their  belonging  to  that  class  to  whom, 
for  Christ's  sake,  eternal  life  is  graciously  awarded;  and  they 
are,  in  some  sense  and  to  some  extent,  the  measure  of  that 
reward.  But  it  is  more  pertinent  to  remark,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  apostle  is  not  here,  teaching  the  method 
of  justification,  but  is  laying  down  those  general  principles 
of  justice,  according  to  which,  irrespective  of  the  gospel,  all 
men  are  to  be  judged.  He  is  expounding  the  law,  not  the 
gospel.  And  as  the  law  not  only  says  that  death  is  the  wages 
of  sin,  but  also  that  those  who  keep  its  precepts  shall  live  by 
them,  so  the  apostle  says,  that  God  will  punish  the  wicked  and 
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reward  the  righteous.  Thki  is  perfectly  oonsbtent  with  what 
he  afterwards  teaches,  that  there  are  none  righteous;  thai 
there  are  none  who  so  obey  the  law  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  life 
which  it  promises;  and  that  for  such  the  gospel  provides  a  plan 
of  justification  without  works,  a  plan  for  saying  those  whom  the 
law  condemns.  He  is  here  combatting  the  false  hopes  of  the 
Jews,  who,  though  trusting  to  the  law,  were  by  the  principles 
of  the  law  exposed  to  condemnation.  This  be  dom  to  driye 
them  from  this  false  dependence,  and  to  show  them  that  neither 
Jew  nor  Gentile  can  be  justified  before  the  bar  of  that  God, 
who,  while  he  promises  eternal  life  to  the  obedient,  has  reyealed 
his  purpose  to  punish  the  disobedient.  All  therefore  that  this 
passage  teaches  is,  that  irrespective  of  the  gospel,  to  those  who 
either  never  heard  of  it,  or  who  having  heard,  reject  it,  the 
principle  of  judgment  will  be  law. 

Verses  7,  8.  The  principle  laid  down  in  ver.  6,  is  here 
amplified.  God  will  render  eternal  life  to  the  good,  indignation 
and  wrath  to  the  wicked,  without  distinction  of  persons;  to  the 
Jews  no  less  than  to  the  Gentiles.  Though  the  sense  of  these 
verses  is  plain,  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
grammatical  construction.  The  explanation  adopted  by  our 
translators  is  perhaps  the  most  natural,  and  is  the  one  which  is 
most  generally  followed.  To  the  verb  datodoHfu  of  ver.  6, 
belong  the  two  accusatives,  (^wtjv  altoviouj  and  ^ufiAp  xai  dppji^; 
and  the  two  datives,  ro7c  fitk^^ — Q^vdwjt  and  ro7c  5i  if  ipc&eidc. 
The  accusatives  dS^ca^  xai  ufirpf  xai  df^pmca^  then  of  course 
depend  on  ^TjTou^re^  and  xad^  lmofjio)^v  Ipjoo  dyac^oo  is  an 
adverbial  qualification.  The  passage  then  reads  thus:  ^^To 
those,  who  through  perseverance  in  good  w(H-ks,  seek  glory, 
honour,  and  immortality,  eternal  life;  but  to  those  who  are 
contentious,  indignation  and  wrath.*'  Another  construction, 
adopted  by  Bengel,  Fritssche,  and  others,  supposes  that  ro«c 
pkv  xaS^  dTcofwuifjP  Ifrfou  dya^u  (soil.  o5<rr)  are  to  be  taken 
together;  to  those  who  are  according  to  perneverance^  i.  e.  to 
those  who  persevere;  (comp.  of  xard  iTdpxa=ol  aapxaoiy  and  of 
xard  nveu/ia=zol  nutofiarexoi.)  The  following  clause,  56fay— 
(^rjTwaty  is  then  in  apposition  with  the  preceding:  "To  those 
who  persevere  in  good  works,  seeking  glory,  honour,  and 
immortality,  he  will  render  eternal  life."     This  view  of  the 
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passage  is  reoommeiided  by  the  oorrespondence  thus  established 
between  the  tote  pkv  xaS^  Imoftov^v  of  ver.  7,  and  the  ro«c  di  i$ 
ipe&uoQ  of  ver.  8.  It  is  opposed,  howeyer,  by  the  following  con* 
sideratk>ns:  1.  The  interpretation  of  the  phrase  of  xaff  6x0- 
fioi^if  ipTfw  dYooM,  is  hardly  borne  ont  by  a  reference  to  the 
phrases  ol  xari  adpm.  and  of  xord  IIvApau  2»  The  second 
danse  o£  Ter.  7,  if  a  m«re  amplification  of  the  first  clause^ 
should  be  introduoed  by  xaky  as  in  ver*  8  r  7*occ  M  i^  iptd'dojZj 
tax  dxet&Qikn.  Lather,  after  Oecumenins,  translates  thns; 
^  Welcher  geben  vrird  Preis  ond  Ehre  und  unvergangliches 
Wesen  denen^  die  mit  Gednld  in  gnten  Werken  trachten  nach 
dem  ewigen  Leben:"  "Who  will  gire  glory,  honour,  and 
immortality  to  those,  who,  in  patient  continuance  in  well-doing, 
seek  eternal  life."  According  to  thn  view,  the  aceosatiyea 
i6^ap^  refAjv,  kfdupmcof^  depend  upon  datodihau^  and  ^oH^y 
aidi^iou  on  (^ifTowTu  But  thk  the  position  of  the  words  will 
hardly  bear.  Luther's  fli^nt  and  forcible  version  is  effected  by 
an  entire  transposition  of  the  clauses.  The  construction  there* 
fere  first  mentioned  is  on  the  whole  to  be  preferred.  In  the 
English  yersion  of  the  words  xad^  Imofjtoui^Vj  xard  is  rendered 
tknyugh.  So  also  Grotius,  De  Wette,  and  others.  See  1  Cor. 
ziL  8,  Eph.  iii.  8,  7.  Others  translate  it  by  the  Latin  preposi- 
tion seetmdikmy  according  to,  or  in  yirtue  of.  *  Tno/jtotoj  is  ren- . 
dered  patienee  by  the  Vulgate,  and  Luther;  pattens  expectation 
byBeza;  constancy,  or  patient  continuance,  in  our  yersion. 
In  iUustration  of  the  combination  bno/iouiju  Ipfoa  ofoi&oiiy  comp. 
Imoptouii  T^  ihtido^j  1  Thess.  i.  8.  The  sing.  lpx€o  is  used 
collectiyely  for  Ifrfonf,  as  in  Gal.  yL  4, 1  Thess.  i.  3,  and  else- 
where.  What  is  immediately  afterwards  expressed  by  eternal' 
Ufe^  is  here  expressed  by  the  three  words,  glory,  honour,  and 
immortality.  The  manifested  excdlence  or  splendour  of  the 
future  condition  of  the  saints  is  expressed  by  86^;  the  honour 
due  such  excellence  by  upcj;  and  the  endless  nature  of  their 
blessedness  by  dAf^apaiau 

Yebsb  8.  To  those  who  are  of  eofUention,  that  is,  the  eon- 
tentiaiLS*  Comp.  of  ix  nunuo^y  believers;  ol  ix  Tctpevofj^^j  the 
circumcised;  of  ix  dapo^oariojQy  the  uncircumctsed;  ol  ix  uipioo, 
those  who  bdong  to  the  lawj  legaligts.  Instead  of  the  ordinary 
derivation  of  ipt&dcL  from  l/o^c?  Biickert  traces  it  to  Ipc&o^^  a 
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hireling^  which  deriyation  is  sustained  by  Thohick,  ^<  Beitrage  zttr 
Spracherklarung  des  Neuen  Testaments,"  p.  25,  and  Fritzsche, 
Excorsos  to  his  Commentary  on  the  second  chapter  of  this 
Epistle,  and  is  now  generally  adopted.  The  signification  of  the 
word,  as  determined  by  its  etymology  and  its  classical  usage  is, 
work  for  hirej  ielfishnesSy  ambMan,  party  ynrity  maliee.  In  the 
New  Testament  it  is  used  several  times  in  the  same  sense,  as  in 
Philip,  i.  16,  of  fikv  if  ipe&eiou:^  $ome  of  rwaLry^  or  malice;  the 
antithetical  expression  is  of  ih  i^  i'pijnj^.  In  Philip,  ii.  8,  it  is 
connected  with  xeuodo^Oj  vain  glory.  In  James  iii.  14,  16,  it 
is  connected  with  C^^oc,  envy.  In  2  Cor.  xii.  20,  it  is  distin- 
guished from  Ipe^.  These  passages  show  that  the  scriptural 
usage  of  the  word  agrees  with  the  classical.  Still  in  the  present 
case  it  seems  to  have  a  somewhat  wider  meaning.  It  is  not 
envy,  or  rivalry,  but  malicious  opposition  to  God  and  his 
requirements  that  is  here  expressed.  This  is  plain  from  the 
explanatory  clauses  that  follow.  The  disposition  expressed  by 
ipe&eia  is  manifested  in  disobeying  the  truth,  and  obeying 
unrighteousness.  Bretschneider  therefore  explains  of  if  ipt- 
&$iac  to  mean  qui  malitia  ducti  Deo,  i.  e.  rei  divnuB,  adversaf^ 
tur:  ^*'  Those  who  through  malice  oppose  themselves  to  Grod." 
The  same  interpretation  is  given  by  Beiche  and  De  Wette,  as 
well  as  by  the  older  commentators.  Who  obey  not  the  truth. 
*A7tu&im  is  to  refu%e  belief  to  disbelieve,  as  well  as  to  disobey. 
This  clause  therefore  means,  who  refuse  assent  and  obedience 
to  the  truth.  ^Akjdtta  is  divine  truth;  what  is  true  and  right 
as  to  faith  and  practice.  See  L  18.  ^^  Saepe,''  says  Bengel,  ^'  haec 
duo  {iJbj^ua  and  idaia)  inter  se  opponuntur:  Veritas  continet 
justitiam,  et  injustitia  connotat  mendacium."  Who  yield  them- 
selves  tOj  or  foUow  unrighteousness,  indignation  and  wrath, 
(shall  be  rendered.)  The  words  ^[ib^  xai  dppj  should  regularly 
be  in  the  accusative,  as  depending  on  Ajtodioate  of  ver.  6 ;  but 
as  they  are  in  the  nominative,  larac  or  dnodciasrai  must  be 
supplied.  There  may  be,  as  some  suppose,  force  in  the  change 
of  construction  and  omission  of  the  verb.  God  gives  eternal 
life;  indignation  and  wrath  come  as  earned  by  man,  so  to 
speak,  Deo  nolente.  God  wills  all  men  to  be  saved.  Gomp. 
Bom.  vi.  23.  Both  words  are  used  for  the  sake  of  intensity. 
As  to  their  specific  difierence,  both  ancient  and  modem  philo- 
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logists  differ.  The  majority  make  ^[j^k  express  the  momentary 
impulse  of  anger,  dprpfj  the  permanent  feeling.  Others  make 
dfrp^  to  include  the  desire  of  yengeance,  and  therein  to  differ 
from  ^fiiC'  The  former  distinction  is  more  in  accordance  with 
the  primary  meaning  of  the  words;  as  t^/i6c  means  the  mind 
as  the  seat  of  the  emotions,  and  hence  is  used  for  any  strong 
passion,  and  dpyij  means  disposition,  habit  of  mind. 

Verse  9.  Tribulatian  and  angwUh;  ^ii^e^j  (from  ^XcfiiOy  to 
presBj)  means  prasurej  affdction;  (ntwyju^copitiy  $traitneM$  of 
plaee^  anguish.  They  are  often  associated ;  see  chap.  viii.  85, 
2  Cor.  vi.  4.  The  latter  is  the  stronger  of  the  two  terms,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  its  always  following  the  other,  and  espe- 
cially from  2  Cor.  iv.  8,  &ii^6/jtspoey  'oJU'  oi  tnti^capou/upoey 
troubledj  btU  not  dtstrewed.  Every  $otU  of  many  that  is,  every 
man.  Comp.  Acts  ii.  41,  Rom.  ziii.  1,  and  the  Hebrew  CDj-'b^ 
&n».  RUckert,  Meyer,  and  others,  give  ^uj[i]  its  full  force, 
upon  every  %oul  that  belongs  to  a  many  to  express  the  idea,  that 
the  soul  and  not  the  body  is  to  suffer  the  penalty.  But  in 
xiii.  1,  ilfoyij  evidently  stands  for  the  whole  person :  '  let  every 
soul,'  means  let  every  person;  and  such  is  a  common  scriptural 
meaning  of  the  word,  "if  a  soul  sin,"  "if  a  soul  lie,"  "if  the 
priest  buy  a  soul  with  his  money,"  &;c.  Qf  the  Jew  firsts  and 
also  of  the  Cheek.  It  becomes  now  apparent  that  the  apostle, 
in  laying  down  these  general  principles  of  justice,  had  the  Jews 
specially  in  view.  God,  he  says,  will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works ;  to  the  good,  eternal  life ;  to  the  evil, 
tribulation  and  anguish.  And  lest  the  every  man  should  fail  to 
arrest  attention,  he  adds  expressly,  that  the  Jew  as  well  as  the 
Greek  is  to  be  thus  judged.  The  word  npwrou  may  express 
either  order  or  preeminence.  If  the  former,  the  sense  is  what 
is  expressed  by  Calvin,  "Haec  universalis  est  divini  judicii  lex, 
quae  a  Judseis  incipiet,  et  comprehendet  totum  orbem."  The 
judgment  shall  begin  with  the  Jews,  and  extend  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. If  the  latter,  the  sense  is,  The  Jew  shall  not  only  be 
punished  as  certainly  as  others,  but  more  severely,  because  he 
has  been  more  highly  favoured.  "The  Jew  first,"  is  equivalent 
then  to  the  Jew  especially.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  following  verse.  If  the  Jew  is  faithful,  he  shall  be  spe- 
cially rewarded.    What  is  true  of  all  men,  is  specially  true 
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of  those  to  whom  God  has  revealed  himself  in  a  peculiar 
manner. 

Yebsb  10.  But  glorify  hatwuTy  and  peace,  to  emery  one  doing 
good;  to  the  Jew  fint,  and  aUo  to  the  Cheek.  This  verde  com- 
pletes the  statement  of  the  principle  of  law  announced  in  ver.  6. 
The  law,  while  it  threatens  death  to  the  transgressor,  promises 
life  to  the  obedient;  and  it  matters  not  in  either  case,  whether 
it  is  a  Jew  or  Oentile  who  receives  its  award.  Glory,  honour, 
and  peace  are  descriptive  terms  for  eternal  life.  It  is  a  life 
glorious  in  itself,  an  object  of  reverence  or  regard  to  others, 
and  a  source  of  unspeakable  blessedness  or  peace. 

Ybbsb  11.  For  Uhere  i$  no  respect  of  persone  with  Q-od.  He 
is  righteous  and  impartial,  looking  not  at  the  person,  but  the 
conduct  of  those  whom  he  judges.  This  is  the  ground  of  the 
assurance  that  he  will  judge  Jews  and  (rentiles  according  to 
their  works.  The  words  npoamKoXrjipioy  Trpoaamohjimi^y  itpoff- 
wTroXjjTrriwy  are  all  peculiar  to  the  New  Testament,  and  all  owe 
their  origin  to  the  phrase  TrpStramop  Xa/A^duuvy  which  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  phrase,  fi*^^  »to,  to  lift  up,  or  accept 
the  face  of  any  one,  that  is,  to  be  favourable  to  him.  This  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  good  sense,  as  Gen.  xxzii.  21,  ^<  Peradven- 
ture  he  will  accept  of  me,"  literally,  lift  vp  my  face.  Gen. 
zix.  21,  Job  xliL  8.  Most  frequently  in  a  bad  sense,  for  par- 
tiality. Hence  judges  are  forbidden  to  accept  the  face  of  any 
one.  Lev.  xiz.  15,  Deut.  x.  17.  In  the  New  Testament,  all  the 
expressions  above  mentioned  are  used  in  the  sense  of  unjust 
partiality.  All  npoaoncobj^iay  respect  of  persons,  is  denied 
to  God,  and  forbidden  to  men.  See  Eph.  vi.  9,  Col.  iii.  25, 
James  ii.  1. 

Yebsb  12.  In  the  preceding  verse  it  was  stated  that  God  is 
just  and  impartial  in  all  his  judgments.  This  is  confirmed  not 
only  by  the  previous  assertion,  that  he  will  judge  every  man 
accorddng  to  his  works,  but  also  by  the  exhibition  of  the  impor- 
tant principle  contained  in  this  verse.  Men  are  to  be  judged 
by  the  light  they  have  severally  enjoyed.  The  ground  of  judg- 
ment is  their  works ;  the  rule  of  judgment  is  their  knowledge. 
For  as  many  as  sinned  without  law.  That  is,  God  is  impartial, 
for  he  will  judge  men  according  to  the  light  which  they  have 
enjoyed.     Our  Lord  teaches  the  same  doctrine  when  he  says» 
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^'  The  servant  whioh  knew  his  lord's  will^  .  .  .  shall  be  beaten 
with  many  stripes ;  but  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  commit  things 
worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes."  Luke 
xii.  47,  48.  By  lawj  is  here  meant  a  written  or  supernaturally 
revealed  law.  In  1  Cor.  ix.  21,  the  heathen  are  called  dpofwe^ 
wUhaut  lawj  as  distinguished  from  the  Jews,  who  were  &rd 
ifdfwp,  under  law.  Ni/M)^,  as  used  by  the  apostle,  means  the 
ruie  of  dtU^y  the  will  of  God  revealed  for  our  obedience ;  com- 
monly, however^  with  special  reference  to  the  revelation  made 
in  the  Scriptures.  ^Au6fJtuD^  is  equivalent  to  xotpl^  i^fioOj  unthr 
(mt  latffj  and  is  not  to  be  taken  in  its  moral  sense,  toithaut 
restraint,  i.  e.  recklessly.  'AiMi/ia^  xai  dxokiowatj  shall  also 
perish  without  law,  that  is,  their  punishment  shall  be  assigned 
without  reference  to  the  written  law.  Kai  before  dxakooi/rae, 
says  Riickert  and  Tholuck,  indicates  the  relation  between  the 
cause  and  effect,  or  premise  and  conclusion ;  or  as  Fritzsche 
«ay8,  ''necessitatem  indicat,  qu&  rb  Ap6/juo^  dndUiMr^  ex  rtp 
dpdfio)^  i/iaprdpsiP  consequatur."  Neither  of  these  explana- 
tions seems  to  express  the  true  force  of  the  particle ;  it  rather 
serves  to  indicate  that  as  the  sinning  is  dpdfuo^j  so  also  is  the 
punishment.  ^AitdXhjfu  is  to  destroy,  to  put  to  death,  spoken 
of  physical  death,  and  also  of  eternal  death,  Matt.  x.  28,  Luke 
iv.  34 ;  and  in  the  passive  form,  Luke  xiii.  8,  5,  John  iii.  15, 16, 
1  Cor.  viiL  11.  The  word  is  strong  in  its  own  import ;  and  as 
explained  by  other  passages,  it  here  teaches  that  those  who  sin 
without  a  written  revelation — although  they  are  to  be  judged 
fairly,  and  are  to  be  treated  far  less  severely  than  those  who 
have  enjoyed  the  light  of  revelation — are  still  to  perish. 
^^Vide  igitur,  quale  patrocinium  suscipiant,  qui  prsposterft 
misericordifi  gentes  evangelii  lumine  privatas  ignorantiae  prse- 
textu  Dei  judicio  eximere  tentant."    Calvin. 

Ykrse  13.  For  not  the  hearers  of  the  law.  This  verse  is 
connected  with  the  last  clause  of  the  preceding,  and  assigns  the 
reason  why  the  Jews  shall  be  judged  or  punished  according  to 
the  law ;  the  mere  possession  or  knowledge  of  the  law  would 
not  avail,  for  it  is  not  the  hearers,  but  the  doers  of  the  law 
that  are  just  before  God.  The  expression  hearers  instead  of 
readers,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  law  was  read  in  the 
presence  of  the  people,  and  by  hearing  rather  than  by  reading, 
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their  knowledge  of  it  was  obtaiaed.  .Comp.  Matt.  v.  21,  John 
xii.  84,  Gal.  iy.  21,  James  i.  22.  To  be  just  hefwe  Qtody  and 
to  be  justified,  are  the  same  thing.  They  are  both  forensio 
expressions,  and  indicate  the  state  rather  than  the  character  of 
those  to  whom  they  refer.  Those  are  just  in  the  sight  of  God, 
or  are  justified,  who  have  done  what  the  law  requires,  and  are 
regarded  and  treated  accordingly ;  that  is,  are  declared  to  be 
free  from  condemnation,  and  entitled  to  the  favour  of  God.  In 
obvious  allusion  to  the  opinion,  that  being  a  Jew  was  enough  to 
secure  admission  to  heaven,  the  apostle  says,  It  is  not  the 
hearers  but  the  doeri  of  the  law  that  are  justified.  He  is  not 
speaking  of  the  method  of  justification  available  for  sinners,  as 
revealed  in  the  gospel,  but  of  the  principles  of  justice  which 
will  be  applied  to  all  who  look  to  the  law  for  justification.  If 
men  rely  on  works,  they  must  have  works ;  they  must  be  doers 
of  the  law ;  they  must  satisfy  its  demands,  if  they  are  to  be 
justified  by  it.  For  God  is  just  and  impartial ;  he  will,  as  a 
judge  administering  the  law,  judge  every  man,  not  according  to 
his  privileges,  but  according  to  his  works  and  the  knowledge  of 
duty  which  he  has  possessed.  On  these  principles,  it  is  his 
very  design  to  show  that  no  flesh  living  can  be  justified. 

Vbrsb  14.  For  whenever  the  0-enttleSj  not  having  the  law. 
In  the  preceding  verse  the  apostle  had  said.  That  not  the  hear- 
ers but  the  doers  of  the  law  are  justified  before  God ;  and  then 
adds.  For  whenever  the  Gentiles,  not  having  the  law,  do  by 
nature  the  things  of  the  law,  they  are  a  law  unto  themselves. 
But  the  fact  that  the  (rentiles  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  has 
nothing  to  do,  either  as  an  illustration  or  confirmation,  with  the 
general  proposition  contained  in  ver.  18.  Those  who  insist  on 
establishing  such  a  connection,  suppose  that  ver.  14  refers  to 
the  last  clause  of  ver.  18,  and  is  designed  to  prove  either  thai 
with  regard  to  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  doing  is  the  thing 
required ;  or  that  there  are  doers  of  the  law  who  may  be  justi* 
fied,  among  the  heathen.  'The  doers  of  the  law,'  says  the 
apostle,  '  shall  be  justified ;  but  the  heathen  do  the  law,  there- 
fore they  shall  be  justified.'  This,  however,  is  not  the  oon- 
clusion  at  which  the  apostle  is  aiming.  He  is  not  teaching  the 
method  of  justification,  or  arguing  to  prove  that  the  Gentiles  as 
well  as  the  Jews  may  be  doers  of  the  law,  and  thus  be  justified 
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in  the  sight  of  God.  He  is  ezponnding  the  law;  he  is  showing 
itte  principles  by  which  God  will  judge  the  world,  Gentiles  as 
well  as  Jews.  Those  who  are  without  the  written  law,  he  will 
judge  without  any  reference  to  that  law;  and  those  who  are 
under  the  law,  he  ^yill  judge  by  that  law.  This  general  pro- 
position he  confirms  first  by  saying,  in  ver.  18,  that  the  mere 
possession  of  the  law  is  not  enough ;  and  secondly  by  saying, 
in  ver.  14,  that  the  Gentiles  have  a  law  by  which  they  may  be 
judged.  The  logical  connection  of  yer.  14,  therefore,  is  not 
with  ver.  13,  but  with  ver.  12.  Thus  Calvin,  who  says,  "Pro- 
bationem  prions  membri  (ver.  12)  nunc  repetit.  Probat  enim 
frustra  obtendi  a  gentibus  ignorantiam,  quum  factis  suis  de- 
clarent,  nonnullam  se  habere  justitise  regulam.  Nulla  enim 
gens  unquam  sic  ab  humanitate  abhorruit,  ut  non  se  intra  leges 
aliquas  contineret."  When,  whenever y  a$  often  a«,  which  may 
be  the  sense  of  the  particle  in  this  case,  ^Whenever,  or  as  often 
as  the  heathen  do  so  or  so.'  Or  it  may  have  the  sense  of  while^ 
because:  ^Because,  or  since  the  heathen  do  so  or  so.'  Oomp. 
1  Cor.  XV.  27.  As  l&i^  is  without  the  article,  many  would 
render  it  heathenj  that  is,  9ome  hecUJten.  But  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  evident  from  the  context  that  this  is  not  what  the  apostle 
means  to  say.  His  object  is  to  show  that  the  heathen  would 
have  a  rule  of  duty  written  on  their  hearts ;  a  fact  which' is  not 
proved  by  some  heathen  obeying  the  law^  but  which  is  proved 
by  the  moral  conduct  of  all  men.  Men  generally,  not  some 
men,  but  all  men,  show  by  their  acts  that  they  have  a  know* 
ledge  of  right  and  wrong.  And  secondly,  this  word  has,  with- 
out the  article,  in  virtue  of  its  frequent  occurrence,  a  definite 
sense.  Comp.  iii.  9,  ix.  24,  and  especially  ver.  80 :  I^vt]  .  .  • 
juiTiXa^€  SexcuoiTJUTiu;  the  heathen  attained  righteousness.  Do 
hy  nature  the  things  of  the  law.  There  are  two  misinterpreta- 
tions of  the  phrase,  ra  too  vdfioo  nocilv.  The  one  is,  that  it 
means  to  fulfil  the  law ;  the  other,  to  do  the  office  of  the  law, 
i.  e.  to  command  and  forbid.  The  former  is  unnecessary,  and 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  express  and  repeated  declaration 
of  the  apostle,  that  none,  whether,  Jew  or  Gentile,  has  ever 
fulfilled  the  law.  To  do  the  things  of  the  law,  is  indeed  to  do 
what  the  law  prescribes,  (comp.  x.  5,  (hX.  iii.  12 ;)  but  whether 
^mplete  or  partial  obedience  is  intended,  depends  upon  the 
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oontext.  The  man  who  pays  his  debts,  honours  his  parents^  is 
kind  to  the  poor,  does  the  things  of  the  law;  for  these  are 
thuigs  which  the  law  prescribes.  And  this  is  all  the  argument 
the  apostle  requires^  or  his  known  doctrine  allows  us  to  under- 
stand by  the  phrase,  in  the  present  instance.  This  being  the 
case,  there  is  no  need  of  resorting  to  the  second  interpreta- 
tion mentioned  above,  which  was  proposed  by  Besa,  and  adopted 
by  Wetstein,  Flatt,  and  others.  Though  Trorelv  rd  too  p6/ioo 
might  mean  to  do  what  the  law  does,  prescribe  what  is  good  and 
forbid  what  is  evil,  it  certainly  has  not  that  sense  elsewhere  in 
Paul's  writings,  see  x.  5,  GhiL  iii.  12;  and  is  especially  out  of 
place  here,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  phrase  noajrai  ro5 
p6/ju>Uy  in  the  sense  of  doen  of  the  law.  The  heathen  do  finreey 
by  naturcy  the  things  of  the  Jaw.  The  fAtre^  of  anything  is  the 
peculiarity  of  its  being,  that  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  what  it  is ; 
it  is  that  which  belongs  to  its  original  constitution,  and  is 
opposed  to  what  is  taught,  acquired,  or  made.  The  word  is 
sometimes  used  for  a  disposition  or  sentiment  arising  out  of  our 
nature,  as  opposed  to  mere  arbitrary  rules,  as  in  1  Cor.  zL  14* 
In  the  present  case,  the  opposition  is  to  p&fio^.  ItiBby  nature^ 
not  by  an  external  law,  that  the  Gentiles  are  led  to  perform 
moral  acts.  Oomp.  Gral.  iv.  8,  Eph.  ii.  8.  The  proper  connec- 
tion of  ipuau  with  rd  too  vS/wu  noe^j  they  do  by  nature  the  thi7hg$ 
of  the  lawy  is  retained  in  our  version,  and  by  the  great  majority 
of  commentators.  Bengel,  Ruckert,  and  a  few  others,  connect 
it  with  fjo]  vSjjuov  Ijfovro,  not  having  the  law  by  nature;  but  this 
is  saying  very  little  to  the  purpose  of  the  apostle.  His  object 
is  to  show  that  (poae^  supplies  to  the  Gentiles  the  place  of  u6fjuK* 
These  not  having  the  latVy  are  a  law  unto  themselves.  Ndfwvy 
without  the  article,  may  be  rendered  either,  a  laWj  ^^not  having 
a  law,"  by  implication,  a  written,  external  law;  or  the  laWy 
i.  e.  the  Jewish  law,  since  that  word  is  often  used  without  the 
article  for  the  law  of  the  Jews ;  that  is,  the  law  of  God,  as 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Gentiles,  then,  are  law  unto 
themselves ;  they  have  in  their  own  nature  a  rule  of  duty ;  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  right,  and  a  sense  of  obligation.  As 
the  absence  of  all  moral  acts  among  the  lower  animals  shows 
that  they  have  no  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  that  they  are 
not  under  a  moral  law,  so  the  performance  of  such  acts  by 
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the  Gentiles,   shows  that  they  hare  a  law  written  on  their 
hearts. 

Ybbs^  15.  Who  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  on  their 
hearts.  Here,  as  in  i.  25,  and  often  elsewhere,  the  relative  has 
a  causal  force :  '  They  are  a  law  unto  themselres,  because  they 
show  the  work  of  the  law,'  &c.  Wolf,  Tholnck,  and  others 
make  Ipyo)^  too  t^/wo  a  periphrase  for  the  law  itself;  Grotios, 
the  effect  of  the  law,  that  is,  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong; 
most  modem  commentators  make  to  Ipjov  equiral^it  to  rA, 
ifyfou  The  same  works  which  the  Jews  have  prescribed  in  their 
law,  the  Gentiles  show  to  be  written  on  their  hearts.  It  is  by 
doing  the  things  of  the  law,  that  the  Gentiles  show  they  have 
this  inward  role  of  duty;  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness. 
Grotins,  Eoppe,  and  Tholnck,  take  oDfifmfycDpM  in  the  sense 
of  the  simple  verb.  Comp.  Jer.  xi.  7,  in  the  LXX.,  Rom.  ix.  1, 
viii.  16.  'Their  conscience  bearing  witness,'  that  is,  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  law  written  on  their  hearts.  But  as  atjfifmpTt}^ 
puv  is  properly  un&  teitari,  and  as  the  context  presents  no 
reason  for  departing  from  the  common  meaning  of  the  word, 
the  great  majority  of  commentators  give  the  a6v  its  proper 
force.  That  with  which  conscience  joins  its  testimony  is  the 
honestas  vitcBy  the  moral  acts  of  the  heathen;  and  the  fact  to 
which  this  joint  testimony  is  borne,  is  that  they  are  a  law  unto 
themselves.  The  apostle  appeals  not  only  to  their  external 
conduct,  but  to  the  inward  operations  of  their  moral  nature. 
Sinfudrjat^  is  the  conseientsM  consequenSj  the  inward  judge, 
whose  acts  are  described  in  the  following  clause :  Tfieir  thoughtM 
attemately  acetmng  or  even  excusing.  Our  version  takes  fivca^ 
as  an  adverb,  and  makes  dlki^Xoiv  the  object  of  the  following 
participles,  'And  in  the  meanwhile,  their  thoughts  accusing,  or 
else  excusing  one  another.'  Kollner  defends  this  interpreta- 
tion, and  declares  that  pxxa^y  between^  cannot  mean  vicissim. 
It  is  used,  he  asserts,  only  of  time,  between  two  portions  of 
time,  i.  e.  during;  or  of  space,  between  two  places,  persons,  or 
things.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  the  signification  of  the 
word  peza^iy  as  the  sense  of  the  phrase  fura^b  dXXijXwu,  that  is 
expressed  by  the  translation,  vicissim^  sive  aUemante  sententid, 
'Between  one  another,'  implies  reciprocal  or  alternate  action; 
comp.  Matt,  xviii.  15.     The  order  of  the  words  is  obviously 
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opposed  to  the  separation  of  cU^Jtoiv  from  fura^o^  and  to 
making  the  former  the  object  of  the  follo¥ring  participles; 
which  are  rather  to  be  taken  absolutelj.  Their  thonghjbs  alter- 
nately  accusing  and  excusing,  viz.  their  conduct.  The  inward 
monitor  acquits  or  condemns,  as  the  case  demands.  Bengel 
remarks  on  the  ^  xoi,  or  everij  that  xai  is  concessive,  and  shows 
^' cogitationes  longe  plus  habere  quod  accusent,  quiUn  quod 
defendant." 

Verse  16.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  relation  to  this  verse  is 
to  determine  its  connection  with  the  preceding  context.  In  the 
common  copies  of  our  Bible,  vs.  18,  14,  16,  are  marked  as  a 
parenthesis,  and  ver.  16  is  placed  in  connection  with  ver.  12 : 
^  The  heathen  shall  be  judged  without  the  law,  and  the  Jews  by 
the  law,  in  the  day  when  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men.' 
Thus  the  passage  is  arranged  by  Griesbach  and  Knapp ;  a  mode 
of  connection  adopted  also  by  Beza,  Grotius,  Reiche,  and  others. 
The  objections  to  this  explanation  are,  first,  the  distance  at 
which  this  verse  stands  from  ver.  12 ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
intervening  verses  have  not  the  nature  of  a  parenthesis,  but  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  idea  contained  in  ver.  12.  Calvin, 
Bengel,  RUckert,  Pritzsche,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Tholuck,  Ac, 
connect  this  verse  with  ver.  16.  The  difficulty  then  is,  that  the 
verb  and  participles  of  ver.  16  are  in  the  present  tense,  whereas 
xpeutl  of  this  verse  is  future :  ^  Their  thoughts  accusing  or  ex- 
cusing in  the  day  when  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men.' 
To  meet  this  difficulty,  Calvin  proposes  to  give  h  ^[Jtipqi  the 
force  of  e/c  "^fiipaVy  in  the  sense  of  until^  or  in  reference  to  the 
day.  Tholuck  modifies  this  by  making  iv  include  e/c^  ^  until 
and  on  that  day.'  Not  only  does  conscience  now  exercise  its 
office,  but  will  do  so  especially  on  the  day  of  judgment.  RQck- 
ert,  De  Wette,  and  others,  suppose  that  the  apostle  thought 
only  of  the  present  when  he  wrote  ivduxvovcat^  but  extends  the 
reference  to  the  future,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse.  That 
is,  the  present  participles  express  what  will  be  present  on  the 
day  of  judgment :  *  The  heathen  show  the  work  of  the  law 
written  on  their  hearts,  and  their  conscience  also  bearing  wit- 
ness,' &c.,  on  the  day  of  judgment.  But  the  main  objection  to 
this  connection  is,  that  the  sense  thus  expressed  is  not  suited  to 
the  apostle's  object.     He  designs  to  prove  that  the  Gentiles  are 
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a  law  to  themselyes.  This  is  proved  by  the  present  operation 
of  conscience,  which  approves  or  condemns  their  conduct.  But 
it  seems  forced  to  bring  that  proof  from  what  conscience  will 
do  on  the  day  of  judgment.  It  seems  best  therefore  to  refer 
this  verse  back  to  ver.  12.  God,  it  is  said,  will  judge  the  aecreti 
of  men;  the  things  which  have  escaped  the  knowledge  of  others; 
those  hidden  deeds  of  the  heart  and  life,  which  are  the  surest 
criterion  of  character.  The  searching  character  of  this  judg- 
ment ;  its  justice,  as  not  guided  by  mere  external  appearance ; 
and  its  contrast  with  mere  human  judgments,  are  all  intimated 
by  this  expression.  The  clause,  aeoording  to  my  gospely  is  not 
to  be  connected  with  xpevu^  as  though  the  gospel  was  to  be  the 
rule  of  this  divine  judgment;  for  this  would  contradict  the 
apostle's  doctrine,  that  men  are  to  be  judged  by  the  light  they 
possess.  It  refers  to  the  fact  of  a  final  judgment,  which  is 
declared  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  gospel,  or  a  part  of  that 
message  which  Paul  was  commissioned  to  deliver.  £f/  JesM 
Christ  is  to  be  connected  with  xpcptl.  Ood  will  judge  the  world 
through  Jesus  Christ,  agreeably  to  our  Saviour's  own  declara- 
tion, ^^  The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  has  committed  all  judg- 
ment to  the  Son."  Sometimes  this  judgment  is  referred  directly 
to  the  Messiah,  as  in  1  Cor.  iv.  5,  2  Cor.  v.  10,  2  GKm.  iv.  1 ; 
sometimes  indirectly,  as  though  he  were  but  the  representative 
of  God,  as  in  Acts  xvii.  81.  These  representations,  however, 
are  perfectly  consistent.  The  preposition  dcd  in  such  cases  only 
expresses  the  idea  that  the  power  or  authority  which  belongs  to 
the  Oodhead  is  specially  exercised  through  the  Son.  Thus 
sometimes  it  is  said,  Ood  created  all  things  through  the  Son, 
Heb.  L  2,  and  sometimes  that  the  Son  himself  is  the  Creator, 
Col.  i.  16. 

Such  then  are  the  principles  on  which  Paul  assures  us  that 
all  men  are  to  be  judged.  They  commend  themselves  irresisti- 
bly to  every  man's  conscience  as  soon  as  they  are  announced, 
and  yet  every  false  hope  of  heaven  is  founded  on  their  denial 
or  neglect.  It  may  be  proper  to  repeat  them,  that  it  may  be 
seen  how  obviously  the  hopes  of  the  Jews,  to  which  Paul,  from 
ver.  17  onward,  applies  them,  are  at  variance  with  these  moral 
axioms.  1.  He  who  condemns  in  others  what  he  does  himself, 
iptofaeto  condemns  himself.    2.  God's  judgments  are  according 
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to  the  real  character  <^  men.  3.  The  goodness  of  God,  being 
designed  to  lead  ns  to  repentance,  is  no  proof  that  he  will  not 
punish  sin.  The  perversion  of  that  goodness  will  increase  our 
guilt,  and  aggravate  our  condemnation.  4.  Ood  will  judge 
ever  J  man  according  to  his  works,  not  according  to  his  pro- 
fessions, his  ecclesiastical  connections  or  relations.  5.  Men 
shall  be,  judged  by  the  knowledge  of  duty  which  they  severally 
possess.  God  is  therefore  perfectly  impartiaL  These  are  the 
principles  on  which  men  are  to  be  tried,  in  the  last  day,  by 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  those  who  expect  to  be  dealt  with  on  any 
other  plan,  will  be  dreadfully  disappointed. 


DOCTRINE. 

1.  The  leading  doctrine  of  this  section  is,  that  God  is  just. 
His  judgments  are  infinitely  removed  above  all  those  disturbing 
causes  of  ignorance  and  partiality,  by  which  the  decisions  of 
men  are  perverted,  vs.  1,  16. 

2.  The  refuge  which  men  are  always  disposed  to  seek  in  their 
supposed  advantages  of  ecclesiastical  connection,  as  belonging 
to  the  true  Church,  &c.,  is  a  vain  refuge.  God  deals  with  men 
accordmg  to  their  real  character,  vs.  2,  3. 

3.  The  goodness  of  God  has  both  the  design  and  tendency 
to  lead  men  to  repentance.  If  it  fails,  the  fault  must  be  their 
own,  ver.  4. 

4.  It  is  a  great  abuse  of  the  divine  goodness  and  forbearance 
to  derive  encouragement  from  them  to  continue  in  sin.  Such 
conduct  will  certainly  aggravate  our  condemnation,  vs.  3 — 5. 

5.  None  but  the  truly  good,  no  matter  what  the  professions, 
connections  or  expectations  of  others  may  be,  will  be  saved; 
and  none  but  the  truly  wicked,  whether  Gentile  or  Jew,  Chris- 
tian or  heathen,  will  be  lost,  vs.  6—10. 

6.  The  goodness  which  the  Scriptures  approve  consists,  in  a 
great  degree,  in  the  pursuit  of  heavenly  things :  it  is  a  seeking 
after  glory,  honour  and  immortality,  by  a  persevering  continu- 
ance in  well-doing.  It  is  the  pursuit  of  the  true  end  of  our 
being,  by  the  proper  means,  ver.  7. 

7.  The  responsibility  of  men  being  very  different  in  this 
world,  their  rewards  and  punishment  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
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yerj  different  in  die  next.  Those  who  knew  not  their  Lord's 
will,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes.  And  those  who  are 
faithful  in  the  use  of  ten  talents,  shall  be  made  rulers  over  ten 
cities,  vs.  9,  10. 

8.  The  heathen  are  not  to  be  judged  by  a  revelation  of  which 
they  never  heard.  But  as  they  enjoy  a  revelation  of  the  divine 
character  in  the  works  of  creation,  chap.  L  19,  20,*  and  of  the 
rule  of  duty  in  their  own  hearts,  vs.  14,  15,  they  are  inexcusa- 
ble. They  can  no  more  abide  the  test  by  which  they  are  to  be 
tried,  than  we  can  stand  the  application  of  the  severer  rule 
by  which  we  are  to  be  judged.  Both  classes,  therefore,  need  a 
Saviour,  ver.  12. 

9.  The  moral  sense  is  an  original  part  of  our  constitution, 
and  not  the  result  of  education,  ver.  14. 

10.  Jesus  Ohrist,  who  is  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  secrets 
of  all  men,  must  be  possessed  of  infinite  knowledge,  and  th^e- 
fore  be  divine,  ver.  16. 

REMARKS. 

1.  The  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart  is  strikingly  exhi- 
bited in  the  different  judgments  which  men  pass  upon  them- 
selves and  others;  condemning  in  others  what  they  excuse  in 
themselves.  And  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  most 
censorious  are  the  most  criminal,  vs.  1,  3. 

2.  How  does  the  goodness  of  God  affect  us?  If  it  does  not 
lead  us  to  repentance,  it  will  harden  our  hearts  and  aggravate 
our  condemnation,  vs.  4,  5. 

3.  Genuine  repentance  is  produced  by  discoveries  of  Gk>d's 
mercy,  legal  repentance  by  fear  of  his  justice,  ver.  4. 

4.  Any  doctrine  which  tends  to  produce  security  in  sin,  must 
be  false.  The  proper  effect  of  the  enjoyment  of  peculiar  advan- 
tages is  to  increase  our  sense  of  responsibility,  and  our  grati- 
tude to  God,  and  not  to  make  us  suppose  that  we  are  his  special 
favourites.     God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  vs.  3 — 10. 

5.  How  vain  the  hopes  of  future  blessedness,  indulged  by  the 
immoral,  founded  upon  the  expectation  either  that  God  will  not 
deal  with  them  according  to  their  works,  or  that  the  secrets  of 
their  hearts  will  not  be  discovered !  vs.  6 — 10,  16. 
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6.  If  God  is  a  just  God,  his  wrath  is  not  to  be  escaped  by 
evasions,  bat  in  the  way  of  his  own  appointment.  If  we  have 
no  righteousness  of  our  own,  we  must  seek  that  of  the  Saviour, 
vs.  1—16.  , 

T.  He  who  died  for  the  sins  of  men  is  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  sinners.  This  is  a  just  ground  of  fear  to  those  who  reject 
his  offered  mercy,  and  of  confidence  to  those  who  trust  in  his 
righteousness,  ver.  16. 


ROMANS  n.  17—29. 

ANALYSIS. 

This  section  consists  properly  of  two  parts.  The  first, 
vs.  17 — 24,  contains  an  application  of  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  former  section,  to  the  case  of  the  Jews.  The  second, 
vs.  25—29,  is  an  exhibition  of  the  nature  and  design  of  circum- 
cision. The  principal  grounds  of  dependence  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews  were,  1.  Their  covenant  relation  to  God.  2.  Their  supe- 
rior advantages  as  to  divine  knowledge.  3.  Their  circumcision. 
Now  if  it  is  true  that  God  will  judge  every  man,  Jew  or  Gentile, 
according  to  his  works,  and  by  the  law  which  he  has  enjoyed, 
what  will  it  avail  any  to  say,  We  are  Jews,  we  have  the  law, 
ver.  17 ;  we  have  superior  knowledge,  ver.  18 ;  we  can  act  as 
guides  and  instructors  to  others  ?  ver.  19.  This  may  all  be  very 
true;  but  are  you  less  a  thief,  merely  because  you  condemn 
stealing?  less  an  adulterer,  because  you  condemn  adultery  7  or 
less  a  blasphemer,  because  you  abhor  sacrilege?  vs.  21,  22. 
This  superior  knowledge,  instead  of  extenuating,  only  aggra- 
vates your  guilt.  While  boasting  of  your  advantages,  you  by 
your  sins  bring  a  reproach  on  God,  vs.  23,  24.  According  to 
the  first  principles  of  justice,  therefore,  your  condemnation  will 
be  no  less  certain,  and  far  more  severe  than  that  of  the  Gentiles. 
As  to  circumcision,  to  which  the  Jews  attached  so  much  impor- 
tance, the  apostle  shows  that  it  could  avail  nothing,  except  on 
condition  of  obedience  to  the  law  or  covenant  to  which  it  be- 
longed, ver.  25.  If  the  law  be  broken,  circumcision  is  worth- 
less, ver.  25,  latter  clause.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  law  is 
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obeyed,  the  want  of  circumcision  will  not  prevent  a  blessing, 
ver.  26.  More  than  this,  if  those  less  favourably  situated  than 
the  Jews  are  found  obedient,  they  will  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  the  disobedient,  though  favoured  people  of  God,  ver.  27. 
All  this  proves  that  an  external  rite  can,  in  itself,  have  no 
saving  power;  because  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  requires  and 
regards  spiritual  obedience  alone.  This  principle  is  stated, 
first  negatively,  he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  such  in  profession 
merely,  ver.  28 ;  and  then  aflirmatively,  he  is  a  Jew  who  is  one 
inwardly,  ver.  29. 


COMMENTART. 

Ybrse  17.  Instead  of  tdty  beholdj  which  is  in  the  common 
text,  most  of  the  ancienf  manuscripts,  many  of  the  versions, 
and  of  the  Fathers,  read  $i  dij  hut  if;  which  reading  is  adopted 
by  Bengel,  Griesbach,  Enapp,  and  Lachmann,  and  is  followed 
by  almost  all  the  recent  commentators.  We  have  then  the 
protasis  of  a  sentence  of  which  the  apodosis  does  not  follow ; 
^But  if  thou  art  called  a  Jew,  and  hast  the  law,  ilum  ihouldit 
act  according  to  it;'  comp.  2  Pet.  ii.  4.  Or  the  answering  dause 
may  be  found  in  ver.  21,  ^If  thou  art  called  a  Jew,'  &c., 
<  teachest  thou  then  {obii)  not  thyself?'  TTmer,  §  64,  II.  1.  Art 
eaUedf  iitoifOfidl^TQ^  called  after^  or  m  addition  to;  a  sense 
insisted  on  here  by  Theodoret,  who  says,  ^^obx  ihcsu  i^fJid^'^j 
iXX  kTcopo/juif^Tg.**  Bengel,  Eollner,  Meyer,  and  others,  take  the 
same  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  word:  ^Besides  your  proper 
name,  you  call  yourself  a  Jew.'  But  as  the  compound  word  is 
used  for  the  simple  one  in  Gen.  iv.  17,  25,  26,  and  elsewhere, 
and  as  Jew  was  then  the  common  name  of  the  people,  it  is 
better  rendered,  thou  art  caUed.  *Iou8ouoCf  a  Jew^  a  descendant 
of  Judah,  in  the  New  Testament  applied  to  all  the  Israelites,  as 
inhabitants  of  Judea.  It  was  considered  a  title  of  honour,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  etymology,  HTirr,  meaning  praised^  Gen. 
xlix.  8,  but  because  it  designated  the  people  of  God.  Comp. 
vs.  28,  29,  and  Rev.  ii.  9 :  ^'  I  know  the  blasphemy  of  those  who 
say  they  are  Jews,  and  are  not."  To  be  a  Jew  in  this  sense, 
was  to  be  one  of  the  covenant  people  of  Gt)d,  a  member  of  the 
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theocracy,  or  of  the  true  Church.  As  this  was  the  principal 
ground  of  the  false  confidence  of  the  Jews,  the  apostle  mentions 
it  before  all  others.  It  was  not  enough  that  they  were  the 
children  of  Abraham ;  if  they  sinned,  they  were  exposed  to  the 
displeasure  of  that  God  who  will  render  to  every  man  according 
to  his  works,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile.  And 
restest  on  the  law.  That  is,  Thou  placest  thy  confidence  upon 
the  law.  In  the  Septuagint,  the  word  occurs  in  Micah  iii.  11, 
a  passage  illustrative  of  the  one  before  us,  "  The  heads  thereof 
judge  for  reward,  and  the  priests  thereof  teach  for  hire,  the 
prophets  thereof  divine  for  money ;  yet  will  they  lean  upon  the 
Lord,  and  say,  Is  not  the  Lord  among  us?  none  evil  can  come 
upon  us.''  The  law  here  means  the  whole  Mosaic  system,  the 
civil  and  religious  polity  of  the  Jews.  This  they  relied  upon; 
the  fact  that  they  were  within  the  Church,  were  partakers  of 
its  sacraments  and  rites ;  that  they  had  a  divinely  appointed 
priesthood,  continued  in  unbroken  succession  from  Aaron,  and 
invested  with  the  power  to  make  atonement  for  sin,  was  the 
ground  on  which  they  rested  their  hope  of  acceptance  with  Ood. 
Within  that  pale  they  considered  all  safe;  out  of  it,  there  was 
no  salvation.  Such  was  the  false  confidence  of  the  Jews;  such 
has  been  and  is  the  false  confidence  of  thousands  of  Christians. 
And  mdkest  thy  boast  of  G-od,  See  Winer^  §  13.  2,  on  the 
form  of  the  word  xwdiojooi.  To  boast,  or  glory  in  any  person 
or  thing,  is  to  rejoice  in  him  or  it  as  a  source  of  honour,  happi- 
ness, or  profit  to  ourselves.  We  are  forbidden  thus  to  glory  in 
ourselves,  or  any  creature,  as  the  ground  of  our  confidence  and 
source  of  our  blessedness.  *'  Let  no  man  glory  in  men ;  but  he 
that  glories,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord."  This  glorying  in  God 
may  be  right  or  wrong,  according  to  the  reasons  of  it.  If  it 
proceeds  from  a  sense  of  our  own  emptiness,  and  from  right 
apprehensions  of  the  excellence  of  God,  and  from  faith  in  his 
promises,  then  it  is  that  glorying  which  is  so  often  commanded. 
But  if  it  arises  from  false  notions  of  our  relation  to  him,  as  his 
peculiar  favourites,  then  it  is  vain  and  wicked.  The  Jews 
regarded  themselves  in  such  a  sense  the  people  of  God,  as  to  be 
secure  of  his  favour,  let  their  personal  character  be  what  it 
might.  They  boasted  that  he  was  their  G^d,  that  they  mono- 
polized his  favour,  all  other  nations  being  his  enemies. 
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Verse  18.  And  knoweit  the  mUj  &c.y  of  Qod.  Superior 
knowledge  was  another  of  the  peculiar  distinctionB  of  the  Jews. 
The  particulars  to  which  the  apostle  refers  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
the  preceding  and  succeeding  verses,  constituted  real  and  great 
privileges,  by  which  the  Jews  were  distinguished  from  all  other 
people.  To  be  the  people  of  God,  to  have  the  law,  to  know  the 
divine  will,  were  indeed  great  advantages ;  but  these  advantages 
only  increased  the  obligations  of  those  who  enjoyed  them.  They 
did  not  of  themselves  constitute  any  ground  of  confidence  of 
acceptance  with  God;  much  less  did  the  mere  possession  of 
these  distinguishing  favours  give  exemption  from  those  princi- 
ples of  just  retribution,  according  to  which  God  will  judge  the 
world.  The  apostle,  however,  grants  the  Jews  all  they  claimed; 
he  grants  that  they  were  the  people  of  God;  that  they  had  the 
law,  knew  the  divine  will,  &c.,  and  then  shows  that  they  were 
nevertheless  exposed  to  condemnation.  If  real  advantages, 
such  as  distinguished  the  Jews  above  all  other  nations,  were  of 
no  avail  to  their  justificati<m  or  acceptance  before  €U>d,  what  is 
to  be  said  or  thought  of  those  who  place  thdr  confidence  in 
fictitious  advantages,  in  mere  imaginary  superiority  to  their 
fellow  men  or  fellow  Christians;  as  belonging  to  the  true 
Church,  having  the  true  succession,  the  real  sacraments,  when 
in  fact  in  these  respects  they  are  even  less  favoured  than  those 
whom  they  look  upon  as  outside  the  Church  and  the  covenant? 
And  appravegt  the  things  that  are  mare  excellent.  Jox/idf^eey 
is  to  try  J  to  examine^  as  in  1  Cor.  iii.  13 ;  and  then,  to  regard 
as  triedj  i.  e.  to  approve,  as  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  3.  Atoipipuv  means 
to  differ,  as  in  Gul.  ii.  6 ;  and  also,  to  excel,  as  in  Matt.  x.  31. 
See  also  Matt.  vi.  26,  Luke  xii.  7,  &c.  This  is  the  most  common 
meaning  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament.  We  have  then  the 
choice  of  the  two  interpretations.  Thou  approvest  the  things  that 
are  more  excellent,  or.  Thou  dost  distinguish  the  things  Vhot  are 
different.  Our  version  gives  the  former,  both  here  and  in 
Philip,  i.  10,  where  the  same  words  occur.  The  latter  is  adopted 
by  Theodoret,  who  explains  dcofipoura  by  ivcarcla  dXi^Xoe^, 
daatoaouiju  xai  ddaclau;  and  Theophylact,  r/  dsi  Ttpd^  xai  ri  fitij 
dit  npa^oi.  The  same  view  is  taken  by  most  of  the  recent  com- 
mentators. It  is  suitable  to  the  context,  inasmuch  as  the 
apostle  is  here  speaking  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  Jews, 
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one  of  which  was  their  superior  knowledge,  and  their  ability  to 
do  what  others  could  not,  that  is,  decide  what  was  and  what 
was  not  consistent  with  the  will  of  God.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  to  approve  of  what  is  right,  to  discern  it  to  be  right, 
is  a  higher  attainment  than  merely  to  discriminate  between 
good  and  evil.  And  as  the  apostle  is  here  conceding  to  the 
Jews  everything  they  conld  claim,  it  is  better  to  give  his  words 
their  highest  sense.  He  admits  that  theoretically  they  were 
right  in  their  judgments.  It  was  not  their  moral  judgments, 
but  their  moral  conduct  that  was  in  fault.  Being  imtructedj 
xanjxo6/uvo^y  (orally  instructed,  as  the  word  literally  means,) 
out  of  the  law,  i.  e.  the  Scriptures,  as  p6/juk  often  means.  The 
word  or  law  of  God  was  a  light  to  their  feet,  to  which  they 
could  at  all  times  refer  to  guide  their  steps. 

Vbrsbs  19,  20.  And  art  confident  that  thou  thyself  art  a 
gudde  of  the  blind.  The  apostle  in  these  verses  states  the  effect 
which  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  Jews  produced  upon  them. 
They  considered  themselves  to  be  greatly  superior  to  all  other 
nations ;  capable  of  instructing  them ;  and  of  being  j;he  guides 
and  light  of  the  world.  This  idea  is  presented  in  different 
lights,  in  what  follows — a  light  of  them  which  are  in  darkness^ 
an  instructor  of  the  foolishy  a  teacher  of  babes.  They  looked 
upon  themselves  as  qualified  to  act  as  the  instructors  of  others, 
tj^oPTOy  having^  i.  e.  because  they  had  the  form,  &c.  Having 
the  form  of  knowledge  and  of  truth  in  the  law.  Mdpfoxre^ 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  here  and  in  2  Tim.  iii.  6. 
In  the  latter  passage  it  is  opposed  to  the  reality  {dui/a/ju^^)  and 
means  mere  appearance.  This  however  cannot  be  its  meaning 
here;  for  the  clause  in  which  it  occurs,  assigns  the  reason 
which  the  Jews  felt  themselves  to  have,  and  which  they  had  in 
fact,  for  their  superior  knowledge.  They  supposed  themselves 
to  be  able  to  guide  others,  because  they  had  the  form  of  know- 
ledge in  the  law.  It  therefore  here  means,  forma  quoe  rem 
eoaprimaty  as  Grotius  expresses  it.  The  form  of  knowledge,  is 
knowledge  as  represented  or  expressed  in  the  law.  In  other 
words,  the  exhibition  of  knowledge  and  truth  in  the  law  is 
given  in  a  form  which  expresses  their  true  nature.  The  words 
p^wac^  and  dhjdtta  do  not  essentially  differ.  The  former,  says 
De  Wette,  is  truth  as  known;  the  latter,  truth  in  itself. 
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Vbrsbs  21,  22.  Thau  therefore  that  teaeheit  another.  W© 
have  here  the  virtual  apodosis  of  rer.  17.  *  If  thou,  although  a 
Jew,  and  related  to  God  as  one  of  his  peculiar  people,  and  well 
instructed  out  of  the  law,  violate  the  law,  and  do  the  things  thou 
condemnest  in  others,  how  canst  thou  escape  the  judgment  of 
that  God  who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works?* 
It  is  evident  the  apostle  means  to  assert  that  the  Jews  were 
guilty  of  the  crimes  here  specified ;  and  it  matters  little  wheth^ 
the  /Several  clauses  be  read  interrogatively  or  a&matively. 
The  former,  as  the  more  forcible,  is  generally  preferred.  To 
set  ourselves  up  as  instructors,  and  yet  not  to  apply  our  prin- 
ciples to  ourselves,  is  not  only  an  inconsistency,  but  offensive 
arrogance  and  hypocrisy.  To  steal  and  to  commit  adultery 
are  great  sins,  but  for  those  who  preach  against  them  and  con- 
demn them  in  others,  to  commit  them,  is  to  quadruple  their 
guilt.  The  Jews,  therefore,  who  committed  the  sins  which  they 
so  loudly  condemned  in  the  heathen,  were  more  guilty  in  the 
sight  of  God  than  the  heathen  themselves.  While  flattering 
themselves  that  they  were  secure  from  the  divine  wrath,  in  the 
enclosure  of  the  theocracy,  they  were  the  special  objects  of 
God's  displeasure ;  so  that  publicans  and  harlots  were  nearer  to 
the  kingdom  of  God  than  they.  Thou  that  abhorreet  ifofe,  doti 
thou  rob  templesf  That  the  Jews,  subsequently  to  the  captivity, 
did  abhor  idols,  is  a  well  known  fact;  that  they  robbed  the 
temples  of  idols  is  not  known.  Besides,  robbing  the  temples 
of  idols  was  not  sacrilege;  for  in  the  mind  of  the  Jew  there  was 
no  sacredness  in  those  temples.  It  was  to  him  robbery,  and 
nothing  more ;  probably  something  less.  The  objurgatory  cha- 
racter of  these  several  clauses  requires  that  the  thing  here 
charged  should  be  of  the  same  nature  with  idolatry,  not  its 
opposite.  The  Jew  taught  that  men  should  not  steal,  yet  he 
himself  stole ;  he  said,  Commit  not  adultery,  yet  he  was  guilty 
of  that  crime ;  he  abhorred  idols,  yet  was  guilty  of  idolatry. 
It  is  something  analogous  to  idolatry  that  is  here  charged,  not 
the  despoiling  of  heathen  temples,  which  would  be  the  natural 
expression  of  the  abhorrence  of  idols.  The  essence  of  idol- 
atry was  profanation  of  God;  of  this  the  Jews  were  in  a  high 
degree  gi^ty.  They  had  made  his  house  a  den  of  thieves. 
Instead  therefore  of  taking  the  word  UpoaoXu^  literally,  which 
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the  context  forbids,  it  should  be  understood  in  a  secondary 
sense.  It  expresses  the  sin  of  irreverence  in  its  higher  forms ; 
^her  as  manifested  vl  withholding  from  God  his  due,  which 
the  prophet  denounces  as  robbery — "Will  a  man  rob  God?  yet 
ye  have  robbed  me.  But  ye  say,  Wherein  have  we  robbed 
thee?  In  tithes  and  offerings,"  Mai.  iii.  8 :  oi  it  may  be  taken 
in  the  still  more  general  sense  of  profanation,  the  irreverent 
disregard  of  God  and  holy  things.  This  is  all  the  context 
requires:  *You  profess  great  reverence  for  God,  in  eschewing 
idolatry ;  and  yet,  in  other  forms,  you  are  guilty  of  the  greatest 
irreverence.' 

Verses  23,  24.  Another  striking  instance  of  the  incon- 
sistency between  their  principles  and  their  conduct  was,  that 
while  they  made  a  boast  of  the  law,  they  so  disregarded  its 
precepts  as  to  lead  the  heathen  to  think  and  speak  evil  of  that 
God  who  gave  the  law,  of  whose  character  they  judged  by 
die  conduct  of  his  people.  This  charge  he  expresses  in  the 
language  of  their  own  prophets;  see  Isa.  Iii.  5,  and  Ezek. 
zxxvi.  20,  28.  In  the  former  passage  we  find  in  the  LXX. 
nearly  the  same  words  as  those  used  by  the  apostle :  "  3i  dfia^ 
deoacaxfzb^  tb  dvofui  fioo  ^XcurfijfuiTat  h  ro7c  i&vtat,''  Both 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  indeed,  refer  to  that  blaspheming  of  God 
by  the  heathen,  which  arose  from  the  misery  of  his  people, 
whose  God  diey  were  thus  led  to  regard  as  unable  to  protect 
his  worshippers.  This,  however  does  not  render  the  reference 
of  the  apostle  less  appropriate;  for  it  is  the  mere  fact  that 
God's  name  was  blasphemed  among  the  Gentiles,  oYi  account 
of  the  Jews,  that  the  apostle  means  to  confirm  by  this  reference 
to  the  Scriptures.  And  besides,  as  their  sins  were  the  cause 
of  their  captivity,  their  sins  were  the  cause  also  of  the  evil 
speaking  of  Gt)d,  of  which  their  sufferings  were  the  immediate 
occasion. 

Verse  26.  The  apostle,  in  vs.  1 — ^16  of  this  chapter,  had 
proved  that  God  would  judge  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  accord- 
ing to  their  works;  in  vs.  17 — 24,  that  the  Jews,  not¥rith- 
standing  their  peculiar  privileges,  were  no  less  sinful  than 
the  Gentiles ;  the  obvious  conclusion  therefore  was,  that  they 
were  no  less  liable  to  condemnation.  It  is  with  this  conclusion 
implied,  but  not  expressed,  that  this  verse  is  connected  by  the 
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particle  ydp:  *  You  are  ezpoeed  to  condemnation,  for  circum- 
cision, in  wliich  you  trust,  profits  only  on  condition  that  you 
keep  the  law.'  C<»np.  chap.  iy.  2,  and  iv.  9,  and  other  places  in 
irhich  jiip  refers  to  a  thought  omitted.  Circumcision  is  not 
here  to  he  taken  for  Judaism  in  general,  of  which  that  rite  was 
liie  sign,  but  for  the  rite  itself.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Jews 
regarded  circumcision  as  in  some  way  securing  their  salvation. 
That  they  did  so  regard  it,  may  be  proved  not  only  from  such 
passages  of  die  New  Testament  where  the  sentiment  is  implied, 
b«t  also  by  the  direct  assertion  of  their  own  writers.  Such 
assertions  have  been  gathered  in  abundance  from  their  works 
by  Eisenmenger,  Schoettgen,  and  others.  For  example,  the 
Babbi  Menachem,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Moses, 
fol.  43,  coL  3,  says,  ^^  Our  Rabbins  have  said,  that  no  circum- 
cised man  will  see  hell."  In  the  Jalkut  Rubeni,  num.  1,  it  is 
taught,  ^Circumcision  saves  from  hell."  In  the  Medrasch 
Tillim,  fol.  7,  col.  2,  it  is  said,  ^^  God  swore  to  Abraham,  that 
no  one  who  was  circumcised  should  be  sent  to  hell."  In  the 
book  Akedath  Jizehak,  fol.  54,  col.  2,  it  is  taught  that  <' Abra- 
ham sits  before  the  gate  of  hell,  and  does  not  allow  that  any 
circumcised  Israelite  should  enter  there."*  The  apostle  con- 
siders circumcision  under  two  different  aspects.  First,  as  a  rite 
supposed  to  possess  some  inherent  virtue  or  merit  of  its  own : 
luid  secondly,  as  a  sign  and  seal  of  God's  covenant.  In  the 
former  view,  Paul  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  says,  "  Circum- 
cision is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing,"  Gal.  vi.  15; 
in  the  latter,  it  had  its  value.  As  a  seal  it  was  attached  in  the 
first  place  to  the  national  covenant  between  God  and  the  Jews. 
It  was  a  sign  of  the  existence  of  that  covenant,  and  that  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  affixed  was  included  within  its  pale.  It 
was  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  God  that  he  would  fulfil  the  pro- 
mises of  that  covenant.  If  any  Jew  fulfilled  his  part  of  the 
national  covenant,  and  in  that  sense  kept  the  law,  his  circum- 
cision profited  him.  It  secured  to  him  all  the' advantages  of 
Judaism.  But  this  rite  was,  in  the  second  place,  attached  to 
the  spiritual  covenant  formed  with  Abraham;  that  is,  *'it  was 
a  seal  of  the  rigfateousoess  of  fiuth;"  it  was  designed  as  an 

*  Sisenmeager's  Eotdookt«e  Judenthom,  Part  II.  p.  2d5. 
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assurance  that  Abraham  was,  in  virtne  of  his  faith,  regarded  as 
righteous  in  the  sight  of  God.  To  all  those  Jews  who  had  the 
faith  of  Abraham,  and  thus  kept  the  covenant  established  with 
him,  circumcision  was  in  like  manner  profitable.  It  was  the 
visible  sign  and  pledge  that  all  who  believed  should  be  justified. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  either  the  national  or  spiritual  covenant 
was  broken,  circumcision  was  of  no  avail.  The  fact  that  an 
Israelite  was  circumcised,  did  not  save  him  from  excision  from 
the  people,  if  he  broke  any  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  Moses; 
neither  could  circumcision  save  those  who,  being  destitute  of 
the  faith  of  Abraham,  appeared  as  sinners  before  the  bar  of 
God.  Paul  therefore  teaches  that  circumcision  had  no  inherent, 
magical  eflBcac j ;  that  it  had  no  value  beyond  that  of  a  sign  and 
seal ;  that  it  secured  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  to  those  who 
kept  the  covenant ;  but  to  the  transgressors  of  the  law  it  was 
of  no  avail.  This  latter  idea  he  expresses  by  saying,  i^  ireperofjoj 
coo  dxpofiuoTca  jtfovtVy  thy  circumcision  has  become  uncircum- 
cision.  That  is,  it  is  of  no  use.  It  cannot  prevent  your  being 
dealt  with  as  a  transgressor,  or  treated  as  though  you  had  never 
been  circumcised. 

Vbrsb  26;  Therefore,  if  thje  ufMrcumcision  keep  the  right- 
eotcsness  of  the  law.  This  verse  is  an  inference  {odp)  from  the 
preceding.  It  was  there  taught  that  everything  depends  upon 
obedience  to  the  law.  God  will  judge  every  man  according  to 
his  works.  If  a  Jew,  though  circumcised,  break  the  law,  he 
shall  be  condemned;  and  if  a  Gentile,  though  uncircumcised, 
keep  the  law,  he  shall  be  justified.  The  one  proposition  flows 
from  the  other ;  for  if  circumcision  is  in  itself  nothing,  its  pre- 
sence cannot  protect  the  guilty ;  its  absence  cannot  invalidate 
the  claims  of  the  righteous.  Jcxaidfiara,  decrees,  precepts,  what 
the  law  prescribes  as  right.  The  apostle  does  not  mean  to 
intimate  that  the  Gentiles  do  in  any  case  keep  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  law ;  contrary  to  his  own  explicit  assertion,  that 
there  is  none  righteous,  no  not  one.  It  is  a  mere  hypothetical 
statement,  designed  to  show  that  everything  depends  on  obedi- 
ence, and  that  circumcision  cannot  be  the  ground  either  of 
justification  or  condemnation.  ShaU  not  his  uncircumcision  be 
counted  for  circumcision.?  The  phrase  Xorfif^M&ai  u  e?c  Te,  in 
accordance  vrith  the  Hebrew  ^  nipn,  1  Sam.  i.  13,  Isa.  xxix.  17, 
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often  means  to  reckon  or  regard  one  thing  as  another.     Uncir- 
enmcision  shall  be  taken  for  circumcision. 

Ybrbb  27.  Galyin  makes  this  verse  a  part  of  the  interro- 
gation begun  in  yer.  26,  a  mode  of  pointing  followed  by  Eoppe, 
Lackmann,  Fritzsche,  and  many  others.  ^  Shall  not  nncir- 
cmncision  be  reckoned  circumcision,  and  condemn  you  who 
break  the  law?'  Our  translators  supply  obj[i  before  xpevuy 
and  make  ver.  27  a  distinct  interrogation,  ^  and  shall  not  the 
uncircumcision  condemn  you,'  &c.  Meyer  takes  ver.  27  cate- 
gorically, and  xai  in  the  sense  of  even  or  moreover^  so  that 
ver.  27  is  virtually  an  answer  to  the  preceding  question. 
'  Shall  not  uncircumcision  be  taken  for  circumcision  ?  (Yes, 
verily,)  it  will  even  condemn  you,'  &c.  In  either  way  the 
idea  is,  that  the  obedient  uncircumcised  heathen  would  be 
better  off,  he  would  stand  on  higher  ground,  than  the  disobe- 
dient circumcised  Jew.  It  is  only  putting  the  truth  taught 
in  this  verse  into  different  words,  to  say,  Hhe  unbaptized 
believer  shall  condemn  the  baptized  unbeliever.'  The  uneir- 
eumeigUm  which  is  by  naturey  jJ  ix  ipictcDQ  dxpofioarca.  The 
position  of  the  article  shows  plainly  that  ix  fixnw^  qualifies 
dxpopuarioy  and  is  not  to  be  connected  with  the  following  par- 
ticiple TtXoZaa.  The  sense  is,  "  the  uncircumcision  which  is 
natural,"  and  not  *  which  by  nature  keeps  the  law.'  If  it 
fulfil  the  latOj  i.  e.  provided  it  is  obedient,  and  therefore  right- 
eous. Shall  judge^  xpcvtiy  by  implication,  ehaU  condemn;  the 
judgment  is  by  the  context  supposed  to  be  a  condemnatory 
one.  Gomp.  Matt.  xii.  41.  Thee  who  by  the  letter^  &c.;  ck 
Tov  dei  Ypd/ifjuxTO^y  thee  with  the  letter^  i.  e.  the  written  law. 
In  the  present  case  it  is  not  used  in  a  disparaging  sense,  for 
the  mere  verbal  meaning  in  opposition  to  the  spirit.  The 
context  rather  requires  that  ypdfjLfjui  arid  Trepero/joj  should  be 
taken  as  expressing  the  real  and  substantial  benefits  of  the 
Jews.  Our  version  renders  8ed  by^  Beza  also  has  per.  He 
understands  the  apostle  to  mean  that  external  circumcision 
being  profaned  only  rendered  the  Jews  so  much  the  worse. 
But  as  8td  with  the  genitive  so  often  means  withy  as  expressing 
the  circumstances  under  which  anything  is  done,  (as  dt'  Imofihurj^ 
with  patience^  9eA  npoexd/i/jtarfK  trith  offence,)  the  meaning  is, 
Te^  qui  litera$  et  eircumcinonem  habenSy  contra  legem  facts. 
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KotwithBtanding  they  had  the  law  and  circnmciBion,  they  were 
transgressors  of  the  law.  Calvin  makes  letter  and  ciroumoman 
to  mean  literal  circumcision;  but  this  is  unnecessary,  and 
vnsuited  to  the  context;  for  when  speaking  of  the  advantages 
of  the  Jews,  the  law  is  of  too  much  importance  to  allow  of 
the  word  which  expresses  it  being  merged  into  a  mere  epithet. 

Ybrsss  28,  29.  For  not  he  who  i$  externally  a  Jew^  i$  a 
JeWf  kc.  These  verses  assign  the  reason  why  the  external 
rite  of  circumcision  can  avail  so  little.  God  looks  upon  the 
heart,  and  does  not  regard  mere  external  circumstances.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  mere  descent  from  Abraham,  nor  connection 
with  the  external  theocracy  or  church,  that  can  secure  his 
favour ;  but  the  possession  of  those  internal  dispositions  which 
external  rites  are  intended  to  symbolize.  Verse  28  contains 
the  negative,  ver.  29  the  affirmative  statement  of  this  gene- 
ral tenth.  The  word  'looScuo^  is  to  be  supplied  in  the  first 
member  of  the  sentence,  as  the  subject  ia  h  iv  T<p  foi^t/xp 
-loodaio^j  and  the  predicate  *Ioud<uo^  karep.  The  sune  remark 
may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  following  clause,  where  the 
subject  is  ^  iv  rtp  faveptpy  ip  aapxi  Trepcro/joj,  and  the  predicate 
itepevofiBj  iarcp.  External  ctreumcision  in  the  fle»h  is  not  eircwn- 
eision.  4^ap€p6^  apparent^  visiblej  what  falls  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  senses,  hence  external.  The  word  Jew  is  of  course 
to  be  taken  as  the  designation  of  the  people  of  God.  ^  He  is 
not  one  of  the  people  of  God  who  is  such  externally.'  It  is 
nothing  external  that  constitutes  or  secures  this  peculiar 
relation  to  God.  The  affirmative  statement  is,  dJU'  6  kp  tip 
xpwrrtp  ^loudcuo^y  £Ioudouo^  itrcePy']  but  the  Jew  in  secret  is  a 
Jew.  As  in  the  preceding  verse,  part  of  the  subject  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  predicate,  so  here  and  in  the  following  clause 
the  predicate  is  to  Be  borrowed  from  the  subject;  that  is, 
^loudato^  ioTtp  is  to  be  supplied  after  the  first  clause,  and 
TCipno/jDJ  iartp  after  the  second  clause  of  this  verse,  so  that 
the  whole  reads  thus:  "But  he  who  is  inwardly  a  Jew,  is 
really  a  Jew;  and  the  circumcision  of  the  heart,  in  spirit  and 
not  in  letter,  is  circumcision.''  This  is  the  construction 
of  the  passage  almost  universally  adopted.  Kpwtrd^  hidden^ 
and  as  o{^osed  to  fopspS^  inward;  hence  ip  Tip  xpimttp 
tm/wrdiy^  «»  kectrt.    Comp.  1  Pet.  iii.  4.     True  circumcision 
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is  described  as  n^pcvofj^  xapSia^^  iu  Trptu/iare^  od  jpdfAfjtart. 
These  latter  words  admit  of  different  interpretations.  The 
apostle  contrasts  Tn^Afw.  and  ypdfifMi  in  Rom.  viL  6,  and  2  Cor. 
iiu  6,  much  as  he  does  here.  In  chap.  vii.  6,  oldne$s  of  the  letter 
may  mean  the  condition  and  spirit  of  those  who  were  under  the 
law,  now  become  old;  and  newne$8  of  the  $pirit  may  mean  that 
new  condition  and  temper  which  the  Holy  Spirit  gives.  In 
2  Oor.  iii.  6,  Paul  says  he  was  made  a  minister  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, oi  fpdfifjuxTiK,  dJAd  irvedfjuxTiKy  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the 
spirity  i.  e.  not  of  the  law,  bat  of  the  gospel ;  not  of  a  mere  ob» 
jective,  legal  covenant,  but  of  that  which  derives  its  idiole  cha- 
racter from  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  is  ipiritj  or  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word,  spirituaL  Oomp.  also  Gal.  iii.  8.  Guided  by 
these  passages,  Buckert  understands  Kveu/ia  here  to  mean  the 
new  principle  of  life  imparted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  iu  to  ex- 
press instrumentality.  Thus  the  sense  is :  The  circumcision  of 
the  heart  is  not  produced  or  effected  by  the  law,  but  by  this  new 
divine  principle  of  life.  The  same  interpretation  substantially 
is  given  by  Kc^llner.  It  is  not,  however,  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  mode  of  representation  adopted  in  the  Scriptures,  to 
q[>eak  of  the  circumcision  of  the  heart,  i.  e.  sanctification,  as 
^ected  by  anything  implanted  in  us.  Beza  makes  iv  nusufjuxrc 
simply  ezegetical  of  xapdiaCy  and  gives  the  sense  thus :  ^^  Oujus 
vis  est  interior  et  in  animo,  sive  qua  circumcisi  sunt  affectus." 
Erasmus:  ^'Qu»  Spiritu  constat,  referens  ad  Spiritum  Sanc> 
tum,  cigus  unius  opus  est  ista  circumcisio  diupmtotqro^.  Mihi 
vero  videtur  ip  nvtufiort  additum  partim  propter  antithesin 
Ypd/ifjuxTo^j  partim  ut  explicaret,  quid  vocaret  circumcisionem 
cordis."  According  to  this  view,  iv  Trpeu/iore  is  in  heart, 
and  is  tautological  with  the  clause  (circumcision  of  the  heart) 
which  it  should  explain.  And  besides,  the  opposition  between 
m^fia  and  ypd/ifMa  is  thus  destroyed.  Others  again  take  iv 
nveofiaxe  and  ip  Ypdfi/juxre  adverbially,  ^^  after  a  spiritual,  not 
after  a  literal  or  external  way;"  or  adjectively,  spirittuzly  not 
literal.  The  most  common,  and  on  the  whole  the  preferable 
interpretation  refers  irutSj/ia  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  gives  ip 
the  sense  of  by.  The  circumcision  of  the  heart  is  then  described 
as  effidcted  by  the  Spirit,  and  not  by  the  letter,  i.  e.  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  prescriptions  of  the  law.    Who$e  prcdee  ienot  of 
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men,  hut  of  Q-od.  The  relative  oh  is  to  be  referred  to  ^louda2o<:. 
The  true  Jew,  or  child  of  God,  is  one  whose  excellence  is  inter- 
nal, seen  and  acknowledged  by  God ;  not  in  its  nature  external, 
securing  the  notice  and  approbation  of  men.  If  the  relative  oh 
be  taken  as  neuter,  then  the  idea  is  the  same,  but  presented  in 
another  form :  '  Of  which  (i.  e.  of  this  spiritual  Judaism)  the 
praise  is  of  God/  As,  however,  ^loudcuo^  is  the  main  subject  in 
the  context,  the  former  explanation  is  the  more  natural.  The 
spiritual  import  of  circumcision  was  clearly  taught  in  the  Old 
Testament,  as  in  Deut.  xxx.  6 :  "  I  will  circumcise  your  heart, 
and  the  heart  of  your  children,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God."  See 
Deut.  X.  16,  Jer.  iv.  4 :  "  Circumcise  yourselves  to  the  Lord, 
and  take  away  the  foreskins  of  your  heart."  The  wicked  are 
therefore  called  "the  uncircumcised  in  heart,"  Jer.  ix.  29, 
Ezek.  xliv.  9,  Acts  vii.  56.  Gomp.  Col.  ii.  11:  "In  whom  also 
ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands." 
This  is  what  he  calls  "the  circumcision  of  Christ,"  or  Christian 
circumcision ;  that  which  Christ  secures  and  gives.  As  circum- 
cision  thus  signifies  inward  purification,  and  was  a  seal  of  the 
righteousness  of  faith,  it  was,  as  to  its  import  and  design,  iden- 
tical with  baptism.  Hence  what  in  Col.  ii.  11,  Paul  expresses 
by  saying,  Te  are  circumcised,  he  expresses  in  ver.  12,  by 
saying,  Ye  are  buried  with  him  in  baptism.  What,  therefore, 
he  teaches  of  the  worthlessness  of  external  circumcision,  without 
internal  purity,  and  of  the  possibility  of  the  external  sign  being 
received  without  the  internal  grace,  is  no  less  true  of  baptism. 
See  1  Cor.  vii.  18,  19,  Gal.  vi.  15. 


DOCTRINE. 

1.  Membership  in  the  true  Church,  considered  as  a  visible 
society,  is  no  security  that  we  shall  obtain  the  favour  of  God. 
The  Jews,  before  the  advent,  were  members  of  the  true  and 
only  Church,  and  yet  Paul  teaches  that  they  were  not  on  this 
account  the  more  acceptable  to  God.  Multitudes  of  Jewish 
converts  were  members  of  the  apostolic  Church,  and  yet, 
retaining  their  former  doctrines  and  spirit,  were  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness,  ver.  17. 
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2.  Mere  knowledge  cannot  commend  us  to  Gknl  It  neither 
sanctifies  the  heart,  nor  of  itself  renders  men  more  useful. 
When  made  the  ground  of  confidence,  or  the  fnel  of  pride  and 
arrogance,  it  is  perverted  and  destmctiye,  vs.  18—20. 

3.  Superior  knowledge  enhances  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  in- 
creases the  certainty,  necessity,  and  severity  of  punishment, 
without  in  itself  increasing  the  power  of  resistance.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  great  mistake  to  make  knowledge  our  sole  depend- 
ence  in  promoting  the  moral  improvement  of  men,  vs.  18—20. 

4.  The  sins  of  the  professing  people  of  GK)d,  are  peculiarly 
ofiensive  to  him,  and  injurious  to  our  fellow-men,  vs.  22 — 24. 

5.  Here,  as  in  the  former  part  of  the  chapter,  the  leading 
idea  is,  that  God  is  just.  He  asks  not  whether  a  man  is  a  Jew 
or  a  Gentile,  a  Greek  or  barbarian,  bond  or  free,  but  what  is 
his  character?    Does  he  do  good  or  evil?  vs.  17 — 24. 

6.  According  to  the  apostle,  the  true  idea  of  a  sacrament  is 
not  that  it  is  a  mystic  rite,  possessed  of  inherent  efficacy,  or 
conveying  grace  as  a  mere  opus  operatwn;  but  that  it  is  a  seal 
uid  sign,  designed  to  confirm  our  faith  in  the  validity  of  the 
covenant  to  which  it  is  attached;  and,  from  its  significant 
character,  to  present  and  illustrate  some  great  spiritual  truth, 
ver.  25. 

7.  All  hopes  are  vain  which  are  founded  on  a  participation 
of  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  even  when  they  are  of  divine 
appointment,  as  circumcision,  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  supper; 
much  more  when  they  are  of  human  invention,  as  penance,  and 
extreme  unction,  vs.  26,  27. 

8.  Religion  and  religious  services,  to  be  acceptable  to  God, 
must  be  of  the  heart.  Mere  external  homage  is  of  no  account, 
vs.  28,  29. 


REMARKS. 

1.  The  sins  and  refuges  of  men  are  alike  in  all  ages.  The 
Jew  expected  salvation  because  he  was  a  Jew,  so  does  the 
Roman  Catholic  because  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  Greek 
because  he  is  a  Greek,  and  so  of  others.  Were  it  ever  so  cer- 
tain that  the  Church  to  which  we  belong  is  the  true,  apostolic, 
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universal  Churchy  it  remains  no  less  certain  that  wiUiout  holi- 
ness no  man  shall  see  God,  ver.  17,  &;c. 

2.  The  possession  of  superior  knowledge  should  make  us 
anxious,  first,  to  go  right  ourselves,  and  then  to  guide  others 
right.  To  preach  against  evils  which  we  ourselves  commit, 
while  it  aggravates  our  guilt,  is  little  likelj  to  do  others  much 
good,  ver.  18,  &c. 

8.  Christians  should  ever  remember  that  they  are  the  epistles 
of  Jesus  Christ,  known  and  read  of  all  men;  that  Qod  is 
honoured  by  their  holy  living,  and  that  his  name  is  blasphemed 
when  they  act  wickedly,  vs.  23,  24. 

4.  Whenever  true  religion  declines,  the  disposition  to  lay 
undue  stress  on  external  rites  is  increased.  The  Jews,  when 
they  lost  their  spirituality,  supposed  that  ciroumciBion  had 
power  to  save  them.  *  Great  is  the  virtue  of  circumcision,' 
they  cried;  ^no  circumcised  person  enters  hell.'  The  Chris- 
tian Church,  when  it  lost  its  spirituality,  taught  that  water  in 
baptism  washed  away  sin.  How  large  a  part  of  nominal  Chris- 
tians rest  all  their  hopes  on  the  idea  of  the  inherent  efficacy  of 
external  rites !  ver.  25,  &;c. 

5.  While  it  is  one  dangerous  extreme  to  make  religion  con- 
sist in  the  observance  of  external  ceremonies,  it  is  another  to 
undervalue  them,  when  of  divine  appointment.  Paul  does  not 
say  that  circumcision  was  useless;  he  asserts  its  value.  So, 
likewise,  the  Christian  sacraments,  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper,  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  to  neglect  or  reject 
them  is  a  great  sin,  ver.  26,  &c. 

6.  If  the  heart  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  matters  little 
what  judgment  men  may  form  of  us ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  approbation  of  men  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  favour  of 
God,  ver.  29. 
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CHAPTER    m. 

CONTENTS. 

This  cliapter  may  be  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  con- 
tains a  brief  statement  and  refutation  of  the  Jewish  objections 
to  the  apostle's  reasoning,  vs.  1 — 8.  The  second,  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  doctrine  from  the  testimony  of  Scripture;  and  a 
formal  drawing  out  and  declaration  of  his  conclusion,  that  by 
the  works  of  the  law  no  flesh  living  can  be  justified  before 
God,  vs.  9 — 20.  The  third,  an  exposition  of  the  gospel  method 
of  justification,  vs.  21 — 31. 


ROMANS  m.  1—8. 

ANALYSIS. 

The  first  objection  to  Paul's  reasoning  here  presented  is, 
that  according  to  his  doctrine  the  Jew  has  no  advantage  over 
the  Gentile,  ver.  1.  The  apostle  denies  the  correctness  of  this 
inference  from  what  he  had  said,  and  admits  that  the  Jews  have 
great  advantages  over  all  other  people,  ver.  2.  The  second 
objection  is,  that  God  having  promised  to  be  the  Qod  of  the 
Jews,  their  unfaithfulness,  even  if  admitted,  does  not  release 
him  from  his  engagements,  or  make  his  promise  of  no  effect, 
ver.  8.  Paul,  in  answer,  admits  that  the  faithfulness  of  God 
must  not  be  called  in  question,  let  what  will  happen,  vs.  4,  6; 
but  he  shows  that  the  principle  on  which  the  Jews  expected 
exemption  from  punishment,  viz.  because  their  unrighteousness 
commended  the  righteousness  of  €U>d,  was  false.  This  he 
proves  by  showing  first,  that  if  their  principle  was  correct,  God 
could  not  punish  any  one.  Gentile  or  Jew,  vs.  6— -7;  and 
secondly,  that  it  would  lead  to  this  absurdity,  that  it  is  right  to 
do  evil  that  good  may  come,  ver.  8. 
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COMMENTARY. 

Verse  1.  What  then  t$  the  advantage  of  the  Jew?  The 
conclusion  at  which  the  apostle  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  chapter  was,  that  the  Jews,  no  less  than  the  Gentiles, 
are  to  be  judged  according  to  their  works,  and  bj  their  know- 
ledge of  the  divine  will;  and  that  being  thus  judged,  they  are 
exposed  to  condemnation,  notwithstanding  their  circumcision 
and  all  their  other  advantages.  The  most  obvious  objection  in 
the  mind  of  a  Jew  to  this  conclusion  must  have  been,  that  it 
was  inconsistent  with  the  acknowledged  privileges  and  supe- 
riority of  his  nation.  This  objection  the  apostle  here  presents ; 
the  answer  follows  in  the  next  verse :  Uepcaad^^  over  and  above^ 
abundant;  and  in  a  comparative  sense,  letter^  and  substantively, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  excellence^  preeminence.  What  is 
the  preeminence  or  superiority  of  the  Jew?  Comp.  Eccles. 
vi.  11,  r/  Ttepeaabp  zip  di/&pw7T(p;  what  advantage  has  man? 
The  second  question  in  this  verse,  what  is  the  benefit  of  circum- 
cision? is  by  some  considered  as  a  repetition  of  the  first;  cir- 
cumcision being  taken  as  the  mere  sign  of  Judaism.  ^What  is 
the  advantage  of  the  Jew?  or  what  is  the  benefit  of  Judaism?' 
But  circumcision  as  a  rite  was  so  important  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Jews,  and  is  made  so  prominent  by  the  apostle  in  the 
preceding  context,  that  it  is  better  to  consider  the  second  ques- 
tion as  referring  to  the  rite  itself. 

Verse  2.  Much,  in  every  way.  The  answer  to  the  objection 
implied  in  the  preceding  verse,  is  a  denial  of  its  correctness  as 
an  inference  from  the  apostle's  reasoning.  It  does  not  follow, 
because  the  Jews  are  to  be  judged  according  to  their  works, 
that  there  is  no  advantage  in  being  the  peculiar  people  of  God, 
having  a  divine  revelation,  &;c.  ITpwrou  fdu  ydp.  These  words 
are  rendered  by  Beza,  primarium  enim  {iUud  est;)  comp.  Luke 
xix.  47,  Acts  V.  2.  Calvin  says,  ^^npwrov  significat  prsecipue 
vel  prsesertim,  hoc  sensu,  Etsi  unum  istud  esset,  quod  habent 
Dei  oracula  sibi  commissa,  satis  valere  debet  ad  eorum  digni- 
tatem." Our  translators  adopt  the  same  view.  But  to  both 
of  the  interpretations  the  particle  fdp  furnishes  an  objection. 
The  third  and  simplest  view  is,  that  the  words  in  question  mean 
firsts  in  the  first  place,  as  in  1  Cor.  xi.  18 ;  ydp  is  then  namely. 
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for  example.  That  the  enumeration  is  not  carried  on,  is  no 
serious  objection  to  this  explanation,  as  we  have  other  examples 
of  the  same  kind.  See  chap.  i.  8.  Because  they  were  entrusted 
with  the  oracles  of  Q-od,  The  subject  of  imaz^odyjaay^  viz. 
^loodauoe  is  implied  by  the  connection ;  rd  koyia  is  the  accusa- 
tive ;  comp.  Gal.  ii.  7 :  7tarlaT€u/juu  rd  thaqpciXtoVy  1  Cor.  ix.  17, 
1  Thess.  ii.  4.  Some,  as  Theodoret,  Beza,  &;c.,  understand  by 
rd  Xoyta  too  deoUj  the  law;  others,  as  Grotius,  Tholuck,  &;c., 
the  Messianic  promises;  others,  as  Calvin,  RosenmQiler,  De 
Wette,  the  whole  Scriptures.  In  favour  of  this  last  is  the  usage 
of  the  phrase  which  in  the  Old  Testament  is  used  for  the  reve- 
lation of  God  in  general,  and  in  the  New  Testament,  for  any 
divine  communication.  Heb.  v.  12,  1  Pet.  iv.  11.  The  words 
therefore  are  general  in  their  meaning,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  context  to  limit  them ;  for  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  the 
treasure  committed  to  the  safe  custody  of  the  Jews;  that 
deposit  of  divine  knowledge  by  which  they  were  distinguished 
from  all  other  nations.  Here,  as  in  innumerable  other  places, 
the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament  use  forms  of  express- 
ion which  clearly  imply  that  they  regarded  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Jews  as  really  the  word  of  God. 

Verse  8.  Ti  yip;  What  thenf  See  Philip,  i.  18— a  formula 
used  to  introduce  an  explanation,  confirmation,  or  vindication 
of  a  preceding  assertion ;  or  to  start  an  objection  for  the  pur- 
pose of  answering  it.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  agreed  that 
the  apostle  designs  to  vindicate  what  he  had  previously  taught ; 
but  whether  ver.  3  refers  to  ver.  2,  or  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Jews  were  as  much  exposed  to  condemnation  as  the  Gentiles,  is 
not  so  plain.  According  to  the  former  view,  the  design  of  this 
verse  is  to  confirm  what  is  said  in  ver.  2 :  *  To  the  Jews  were 
committed  the  promises  of  God,  or  oracles  of  God.  This  is  a 
great  advantage ;  for  if  some  of  them  disbelieve  those  promises, 
and  reject  the  Messiah,  God  remains  faithful,  and  will  accom- 
plish all  his  gracious  purposes.'  Thus  substantially,  Calvin, 
Beza,  Tholuck,  Fritzsche,  Ruckert,  Meyer,  and  many  others. 
According  to  the  other  view,  the  apostle  here  presents  and 
answers  another  objection  to  his  previous  reasoning:  'What  if 
we  are  unfaithful,*  says  the  Jew,  '  does  that  invalidate  the  faith- 
fulness of  God?    Has  he  not  promised  to  be  a  God  to  Abraham 
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and  to  his  seed?  Has  he  not  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant 
to  grant  his  people  all  the  benefits  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  ? 
This  covenant  is  not  suspended  on  onr  moral  character.  K  we 
adhere  to  the  covenant  by  being  circumcised  and  observing  the 
lair,  the  fidelity  of  God  is  pledged  for  our  salvation.  We  may 
therefore  be  as  wicked  as  you  would  make  us  out  to  be ;  that 
does  not  prove  that  we  shall  be  treated  as  heathen.'  For  the 
latter  view  it  may  be  urged,  1.  That  it  is  better  suited  to  the 
context.  It  is  plain  that  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  this 
chapter  is  an  answer  to  the  objections  of  the  Jews  to  the  apos- 
tle's doctrine  that  they  were  exposed  to  condemnation.  This  is 
clear  as  to  the  first  verse,  and  to  the  fifth  and  those  that  follow 
it.  It  is  therefore  more  consistent  with  the  design  of  the  pas- 
sage, to  make  this  verse  an  answer  to  the  main  objection  of  the 
Jews,  than  to  consider  it  a  mere  confirmation  of  what  is  said  in 
ver.  2.  This  consideration  has  the  more  force,  since  on  the 
other  view  of  the  passage  the  principal  ground  of  confidence  of 
the  Jews,  viz.  their  peculiar  relation  to  God,  is  left  unnoticed. 
Their  great  objection  to  Paul's  applying  his  general  principles 
of  justice  to  their  case  was  that  their  situation  was  peculiar : 
^  Qod  has  chosen  us  as  his  people  in  Abraham.  K  we  retain 
onr  relation  to  him  by  circumcision  and  the  observance  of 
the  law,  we  shall  never  be  treated  or  condemned  as  the  Gen- 
tiles.' Traces  of  this  opinion  abound  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  it  is  openly  avowed  by  the  Jewish  writers.  "Think  not," 
says  our  Saviour,  "  to  say  within  yourselves.  We  have  Abraham 
for  our  father,"  Matt.  iii.  9.  "We  be  Abraham's  seed,"  John 
viii.  83.  Comp.  Bom.  ii.  17,  ix.  6,  and  other  passages,  in  which 
Paul  argues  to  prove  that  being  the  natural  descendants  of 
Abraham  is  not  enough  to  secure  the  favour  of  God.  That  such 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  Jews  is  shown  by  numerous  passages 
from  their  writings.  "  K  a  Jew  commit  all  manner  of  sins," 
says  Abarbanel,  "he  is  indeed  of  the  number  of  sinning  Israel* 
itcs,  and  will  be  punished  according  to  his  sins;  but  he  has 
notwithstanding  a  portion  in  eternal  life."  The  same  sentiment 
is  expressed  in  the  book  Torath  Adam,  fol.  100,  in  nearly  the 
same  words,  and  the  reason  assigned  for  it,  "  That  all  Israel  has 
a  portion  in  eternal  life."'*'     This  is  a  favourite  phrase  with 

*  EieeniDenger't  £nt  Jadeuthnm,  Part  II.  p.  298. 
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the  Babbins,  snd  freqaentlj  occurs  in  their  writings.  Jnsiia 
Martyr,  as  quoted  by  Orotius  on  chap.  iL  13,  attributes  this 
doctrine  to  the  Jews  of  his  day :  ^<  They  suppose  that  to  them 
uniyersally,  who  are  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  no  matter  how 
sinful  and  disobedient  to  God  they  may  b^,  the  eternal  kingdom 
shall  be  given."  This  interpretation  therefore  makes  the  verse 
in  question  present  the  objection  which  the  Jews  would  be  most 
likely  to  urge.  2.  A  second  consideration  in  its  favour  is,  that 
it  best  satisfies  the  meaning  of  the  words.  The  other  view 
makes  Paul  say  that  the  unfaithfulness  of  some  of  the  Jews, 
some  here  and  there,  could  not  render  the  promise  of  no  efiect. 
It  would  be  natural  for  the  Jews  thus  to  soften  down  the  state- 
ment of  the  case.  But  Paul  had  not  said  that  some  of  the  Jews 
were  unfaithful,  but  that  they  were  all  under  condemnation; 
that  as  to  this  point  there  was  no  difference  between  them  and 
the  Gentiles,  since  all  had  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God.  It  cannot  escape  notice  how  completely  the  doctrine 
of  the  Jews  has  been  transferred  by  ritualists  to  Christianity* 
They  held  that  if  a  man  was  circumcised  and  remained  within 
the  Theocracy,  he  might  be  punished  for  his  sins,  but  he  would 
ultimately  be  saved.  So  ritualists  hold  that  all  who  are  bap- 
tized and  remain  within  the  pale  of  the  true  Church,  though 
they  may  suffer  for  their  sins  here  or  hereafter  (in  purgatory,) 
are  certain  to  be  finally  saved. 

If  same  did  not  believe  f  The  word  iptiimjatat  may  mean 
disbelievedy  or  were  unfaithful.  Tholuck,  Fritzsche,  Ruckert 
(2d  edition,)  Meyer,  say  the  former,  and  explain  the  passage 
thus:  ^The  promises  {tSl  k&ftai)  committed  to  the  Jews  are  a 
great  distinction;  and  though  some  of  the  Jews  have  not 
believed  those  promises,  nor  received  the  Messiah,  still  God  is 
faithful.^  The  great  majority  of  commentators  say  the  latter, 
and  consider  the  apostle  as  stating  the  want  of  fidelity  of  the 
Jews  to  the  trust  committed  to  them,  i.  e.  to  the  covenant  made 
with  their  fathers,  as  no  reason  for  assuming  a  want  of  fidelity 
on  the  part  of  God.  That  dstttnslp  may  have  the  sense  here 
assigned  to  it  is  plain  from  2  Tim.  ii.  18;  and  from  the  sense 
of  dattazla  in  Heb.  iii.  12,  19,  and  of  Ajcitno^  in  Luke  xii.  46, 
Rev.  zxi.  8.  To  understand  the  passage  as  referring  to  want 
of  faith  in  Christ,  seems  inconsistent  witb  the  whole  context. 
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The  apostle  has  not  oome  to  the  exposition  of  the  gospel ;  he  is 
still  engaged  in  the  preliminary  discussion  designed  to  show 
that  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  under  sin,  and  exposed  to  con< 
demnation ;  an  exposure  from  which  no  peculiar  privileges  of 
the  former,  and  no  promise  of  God  to  their  nation,  could  pro- 
tect  them. 

Vbrsb  4.  Let  it  hot  be;  the  frequently  recurring  formula  to 
express  strong  aversion  or  denial.  The  objection  presented 
in  the  preceding  verse  is,  that  the  apostle's  doctrine  as  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  Jews  is  inconsistent  with  the  faithfulness 
of  God.  Is  the  faith  of  God  without  effect?  asks  the  objector. 
By  no  means,  answers  the  apostle;  that  is  no  fair  inference 
from  my  doctrine.  There  is  no  breach  of  the  promises  of  God 
involved  in  the  condemnation  of  wicked  Jews.  '  How  the  cour 
demnation  of  the  Jews  is  consistent  with  the  promises  of  God, 
he  shows  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  epistle,  chaps,  ix. — ^xi.; 
here  he  merely  asserts  the  fact,  and  shows  that  the  opposite 
assimiption  leads  to  an  absurdity.  Let  Q-od  he  true,  hut  every 
man  a  liar.  That  is,  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  God  must  be 
acknowledged,  whatever  be  the  consequence.  This  is  said  to 
express  the  strongest  aversion  to  the  consequence  charged  oa 
his  doctrine,  rtpead^w  has  its  proper  sense,  fiat,  let  him 
hecome,  i.  e.  be  seen  and  acknowledged  as  true.  This  disposi- 
tion to  justify  God  under  all  circumstances,  the  apostle  illus- 
trates by  the  conduct  and  language  of  David,  who  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  God  even  in  his  own  condemnation,  and  said, 
^'Against  thee  only  have  I  sinned;  that  thou  mightest  be 
justified  in  thy  sayings,  and  overcome  when  thou  art  judged;" 
i.  e.  that  thy  rectitude,  under  all  circumstances,  might  be  seen 
and  acknowledged.  In  the  Hebrew,  the  last  verb  of  the  verse 
is  active,  when  thou  judgest;  in  the  Septuagint,  a  passive  form 
is  used,  when  thou  art  judged.  This  latter  Paul  follows, 
because  the  sentiment  in  either  case  is  the  same.  God  is  seen 
and  acknowledged  to  be  just.  The  sacred  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  often  depart  from  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
their  citations,  being  careful  only  to  give  the  mind  of  the  Spirit 
"Scimus,"  says  Calvin,  ^^apostolos  in  recitandis  Scripturse 
verbis  ssepe  esse  liberiores ;  quia  satis  habebant  si  ad  rem  appo- 
site citarent;  quare  non  tanta  illis  fuit  verborum  religio." 
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Yersb  5.  BtU  if  0wr  unrighteoutneu  earmnend  the  righteous- 
nesi  of  Q-odj  what  shaU  we  then  %ayf  Adada  is  not  to  be  taken 
in  the  restricted  sense  of  injuetice,  nor  as  equivalent  to  dtJitaria 
in  the  preceding  verse,  but  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of  uni- 
righteotLMesij  wickednesi.  It  is  the  opposite  of  daatoauini^ 
reetitucUy  righteatisnesSy  which  includes  all  moral  excellence. 
The  righteousness  of  God  is  here,  not  his 'goodness,  which  the 
context  does  not  require  and  usage  does  not  authorize,  but 
rectitude,  that  attribute  which  is  manifested  in  doing  right. 
SovianjfUy  in  the  New  Testament,  is  to  place  with  or  before  any 
one ;  and  hence  either  to  eommendy  to  recommendy  Rom.  xvi.  1, 
2  Cor.  iii.  1,  v.  12 ;  or  to  $et  forthy  to  render  conspictums;  see 
Bom.  V.  8,  2  Cor.  vi.  4.  The  latter  is  obviously  the  sense 
required  in  the  present  instance.  That  this  verse  is  in  answer 
to  an  objection  is  obvious;  but  that  objection  is  not  derived 
from  the  language  of  ver.  4.  Paul  had  said  nothing  there  to 
give  any  colour  to  the  suggestion,  that  he  himself  held  that  it 
would  be  unrighteous  in  God  to  punish  the  wicked.  He  had 
simply  said,  that  the  truth  of  Gtoi  was  to  be  admitted  and 
acknowledged,  though  all  men  were  liars.  From  this  it  could 
not  be  made  an  inference  that  we  may  do  evil  that  good  may 
come.  It  is  not  a  false  inference  from  ver.  4,  but  a  new  objec- 
tion to  his  general  conclusion  that  he  is  here  answering:  ^Not 
only  is  God's  fidelity  pledged  to  our  salvation,  but  the  very  fact 
of  our  being  unrighteous  will  render  his  righteousness  the  more 
conspicuous;  and  consequently  it  would  be  unjust  in  him  to 
punish  us  for  what  glorifies  himself.'  This  is  the  thought;  the 
form  in  which  it  is  presented  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  the 
apostle  does  not  introduce  the  person  of  the  objector,  but  states 
the  objection  in  his  own  person,  in  the  form  of  a  question.  It 
is  plain,  however,  that  the  point  of  the  argument  is  that  God 
cannot  consistently  punish  those  whose  unrighteousness  serves 
to  display  his  own  rectitude ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  urged 
to  show  that  the  Jews,  notwithstanding  their  sins,  were  not 
exposed  to  condemnation.  If  our  unrighteousness  commend 
the  righteousness  of  God  is  the  suggestion;  the  inference,  which 
the  Jews  were  disposed  to  draw,  and  which  Paul  asks,  whether 
they  would  venture  to  make,  is  that  God  is  unjust  who  taketh 
vengeance:   b  9cdc  i  im^ipwp  rj^v  dpy^Uj  G-od  the  taker  of 
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vengeance;  he  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  inflict  die  punishment 
dae  to  sin.  That  the  apostle  is  not  in  this  verse  expressing  his 
own  sentiments,  he  intimates  by  saying,  xari  du^pamov  kiyoPj  I 
9peak  as  a  man.  This  formula,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
means  to  speak  as  men  are  accustomed  to  speak ;  and  as  men 
ore  in  general  wicked,  to  speak  or  act  after  the  manner  of  men, 
is  to  speak  or  act  wickedly.  It  depends,  however,  entirely  on 
the  context  whether  this  idea  is  implied.  When  Paul  asks, 
^^Are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men  ?''  1  Cor.  iii.  8,  the  case 
is  plain.  But  when  in  Gal.  iiL  15,  he  says,  ^^  Brethren,  I  speak 
OS  a  man,*'  he  means  merely  to  appeal  to  what  was  commonly 
acknowledged  as  true  among  men.  See  also  1  Cor.  ix.  8.  When 
in  Bom.  vi.  19,  he  says,  Ap&pwmpop  kijo)^  it  is  plain  from  the 
context  that  he  means,  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  men.  And  in  the  present  case,  where  he  is  not  express- 
ing his  own  sentiments,  xara  du&pofTrop  kiyai  is  designed  to 
declare  that  he  is  not  speaking  in  his  character  of  an  apostle 
or  Christian,  but  speaking  as  others  speak,  expressing  their 
thoughts,  not  his  own. 

Verse  6.  In  answer  to  the  question  whether  God  is  unjust 
in  punishing  those  whose  unrighteousness  renders  his  own 
righteousness  the  more  conspicuous,  he  says:  By  no  means, 
since  in  that  case  haw  can  Q-od  judge  the  world  f  There  is  here 
an  answer  to  the  question,  and  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
that  answer.  There  are  three  views  which  may  be  taken  of  the 
nature  of  this  proof.  The  first  supposes  xc^/ioc  to  mean  the 
Gentiles' as  distinguished  from  the  Jews.  The  sense  then  is: 
If  God  cannot  punish  sin  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  he 
cannot  even  punish  the  heathen,  for  their  unrighteousness 
serves  to  commend  his  righteousness.  This  view  is  clear  and 
satisfactory  as  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned,  and  is  adopted 
hy  Eoppe,  Beiche,  Olshausen,  &c.  Besides  the  pertinency  of 
the  argument  as  thus  explained,  this  interpretation  is  supported 
hy  the  frequent  use  of  xda/io^  to  designate  the  world  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Theocracy,  or  the  Church.  1  Cor.  vi.  2,  xi.  32, 
Rom.  xi.  12,  John  xii.  81,  1  John  iv.  17,  4;c  The  principal 
objection  to  it  arises  from  the  difficulties  in  which  it  involves 
the  explanation  of  the  following  verse.  The  second  view  of  the 
passage  supposes  the  argument  to  rest  on  the  admitted  fact  that 
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God  is  the  judge  of  all  the  earth ;  if  so,  he  must  be  just.  It  is 
impossible  that  God  should  be  unjust,  if  he  is  to  judge  the 
world ;  but  he  is  to  judge  the  world,  therefore  he  is  not  unjust. 
**Sumit  argumentum  ab  ipsius  Dei  officio/'  says  Calvin,  "quo 
probet  id  esse  impossibile;  judicahit  Deu9  hune  mundum,  ergo 
injustus  esse  non  potest.*'  To  the  same  purpose  Grotius  says: 
"Nullo  mode  possumus  Deum  injustum  imaginari  quern  cum 
Abrahamo  judicem  mundi  agnoscimus."  This  view  is  given 
also  by  Tholuck,  De  Wette,  Buckert,  Kollner,  and  Meyer. 
The  obvious  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  makes  the  apostle  assume 
the  thing  to  be  proved.  He  says,  ^God  cannot  be  unjust, 
because  he  is  the  judge  of  the  world,  and  the  judge  of  the  world 
must  be  just.'  But  it  is  no  more  certain  that  the  judge  of  the 
world  must  be  just,  than  that  God  is  just,  which  is  the  point  to 
be  established.  Buckert,  in  his  characteristic  assumption  of 
superiority  to  the  apostle,  admits  that  the  argument  is  "weak, 
very  weak;"  but  he  not  the  less  confidently  ascribes  it  to  the 
apostle.  The  misapprehension  of  the  argument  in  this  verse 
arises  out  of  a  misapprehension  of  the  previous  reasoning,  and 
of  the  precise  point  of  the  objection  which  is  here  answered. 
Paul  is  not  guarding  against  any  false  inference  from  his  own 
reasoning ;  he  is  not  teaching  that  though  God  is  seen  to  be 
just  when  he  speaks,  and  clear  when  he  judges,  we  must  not 
hence  infer  that  he  is  unjust  in  punishing  the  sin  which  com- 
mends his  own  righteousness,  which  would  be  indeed  "eine 
erbarmliche  Einwendung,"  (a  pitiable  subterfuge,)  as  Beiche 
calls  it ;  but  he  is  answering  the  objections  of  the  Jews  to  his 
doctrine,  not  their  false  inferences.  To  the  declaration  that 
they  were  exposed  to  condemnation,  the  Jews  pleaded  the  pro- 
mise of  God,  which  their  unfaithfulness  could  not  render  of  no 
effect,  and  the  less  so  because  their  unrighteousness  would  serve 
to  render  the  righteousness  of  God  the  more  conspicuous.  Paul 
says  on  this  principle  God  cannot  judge  the  world.  The  ground 
assumed  by  the  Jews  might  be  assumed  by  all  mankind,  and  if 
valid  in  the  one  case  it  must  be  in  all.  In  this  view  the  answer 
is  complete  and  satisfactory;  it  is  a  reductio  ad  abdurdum. 
The  correctness  of  this  explanation  is  confirmed  by  what 
follows. 
8 
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Verses  7,  8.  These  verses  are  the  amplification  and  con- 
firmation of  the  answer  given  in  the  sixth  to  the  objection  of 
the  Jews.  These  verses  are  designed  to  show  that  if  the  ground 
assumed  by  them  was  valid,  not  only  may  every  sinner  claim 
exemption,  but  it  would  follow  that  it  is  right  to  do  evil  that 
good  may  come.  The  connection  by  fdp  is  therefore  with  the 
sixth  verse :  *  God  could  not  judge  the  world,  for  any  sinner 
may  say,  If  the  truth  of  God  more  abounds  through  my  lie, 
to  his  glory,  why  am  I  yet  judged  as  a  sinner?*  The  truth 
of  Q-od.  As  dj^d^ua  is  not  unfrequently  opposed  to  d8cxla^ 
it  may  have  here  the  sense  of  daouoaoi/vj^  and  designate  the 
divine  excellence;  then  ^tuafiOj  in  the  following  clause,  must 
mean  faUehood  towards  God,  vnckedness:  *If  the  excellence  of 
God  is  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  my  wickedness.'  But  as 
it  was  on  the  truth  or  veracity  of  God,  his  adherence  to  his 
promises,  that  the  false  confidence  of  the  Jews  was  placed,  it  is 
probable  that  the  apostle  intended  the  words  to  be  taken  in 
their  more  limited  sense.  Hath  more  abounded  unto  his  glory, 
Iltptaavjuv^  to  be  abundanty  rxch^  or  great;  and  by  implication, 
in  a  comparative  sense,  to  be  more  abundant,  or  conspicuous, 
Matt.  V.  20,  1  Cor.  xv.  58.  The  latter  is  the  sense  here,  *  If 
the  truth  of  God  has  been  made  the  more  conspicuous ;'  e/c  ttj)^ 
dS^ap  oiroD,  so  that  he  is  glorified.  Why  am  I  also  still  judged 
as  a  sinner?  xgiydy  either  even  /,  or  I  also;  1  as  well  as  others ; 
or  even  I  a  Jew ;  or,  according  to  another  view  of  the  context, 
even  I  a  Gentile :  ire,  yety  i.  e.  notwithstanding  my  falsehood  is 
the  means  of  displaying  the  glory  of  God.  According  to  the 
view  now  given,  the  use  of  the  first  person  is  suflSciently  ex- 
plained by  saying,  as  has  often  been  done,  ^^suam  personam 
ponit  pro  qu&vis  ali&."  J,  therefore,  stands  for  any  one :  *Any 
one  may  say.  Why  am  I  also  judged  as  a  sinner  ?'  Those  how- 
ever who  understand  xdafixKy  in  the  preceding  verse,  to  mean 
the  Gentiles,  suppose  that  the  apostle  here  personates  a  heathen, 
who  is  made  to  ask,  *If  the  divine  majesty  is  the  more  displayed 
by  my  idolatry,  why  am  even  I  judged  as  a  sinner?*  This 
interpretation  gives  a  very  good  sense,  because  the  Jews  readily 
admitted  that  the  Gentiles  were  exposed  to  condemnation,  and 
therefore  any  principle  which  was  shown  to  exculpate  them,  the 
Jews  must  acknowledge  to  be  false.     The  objections  to  this 
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view  of  the  passage  are  the  unnecessary  limitation  which  it 
imposes  on  the  word  xdafio^^  ver.  6,  and  the  unusual,  if  not 
unauthorized  sense,  which  it  requires  to  be  given  to  the  words 
diXij&ua  and  ^eu^r/iOj  the  latter  not  being  elsewhere  used  for 
idolatryy  and  the  former,  in  this  connection  at  least,  not  ad- 
mitting of  the  version,  trtUh  concerning  Godj  i.  e.  the  true 
God. 

Vebse  8.  Almost  all  the  modem  commentators  are  agreed 
in  considering  this  verse  as  a  continuation  of  the  question  com- 
menced in  the  seventh,  and  in  assuming  an  irregularity  in  the 
construction,  arising  from  the  introduction  of  the  parenthetical 
clause  in  the  middle  of  the  verse :  *  If  your  principle  is  correct, 
why  am  I  judged  as  a  sinner ;  and  why  not  let  us  do  evily  that 
good  may  come  f  Having  commenced  the  question,  he  inter- 
rupts himself  to  notice  the  slanderous  imputation  of  this  doc- 
trine to  himself — as  we  are  slandered^  and  as  some  affirm  we 
sayy  that  we  should  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  UocijffatfuUy 
therefore,  instead  of  being  connected  with  the  (r/)  fjoj  at  the 
»  beginning  of  the  verse,  is  connected  by  Sn  with  the  immediately 
preceding  verb.  See  Winery  §  63.  Whose  condemnation  is  juM. 
Paul  thus  expresses  his  abhorrence  of  the  principle  that  we  may 
do  evil  that  good  may  come.  Tholuck  and  others  refer  cjp  to 
the  ^XaxnprjijmvTS^y  to  the  slanderers  of  the  apostle ;  but  that 
clause  is  virtually  parenthetical,  and  it  is  not  blaspheming  the 
apostle,  but  teaching  a  doctrine  subversive  of  all  morality,  that 
is  here  condemned.  Calvin  unites,  in  a  measure,  both  views  of 
the  passage:  ^'Duplici  autem  nomine  damnabilis  fuit  eorum 
perversitas;  primum  quibus  venire  haec  impietas  in  mentem 
potuerit  usque  ad  ipsum  assensum,  deinde  qui  traducendo  evan- 
gelic calunmiam  inde  instruere  ausi  fuerint." 

Such  is  the  apostle's  argument  against  the  grounds  of  con- 
fidence on  which  the  Jews  rested  their  hope  of  exemption  from 
condemnation.  'Our  unfaithfulness  serves  to  commend  the 
faithfulness  of  God,  therefore  we  ought  not  to  be  punished.' 
According  to  this  reasoning,  says  Paul,  the  worse  we  are,  the 
better ;  for  the  more  wicked  we  are,  the  more  conspicuous  will 
be  the  mercy  of  God  in  our  pardon;  we  may  therefore  do  evil 
that  good  may  come.'  By  reducing  the  reasoning  of  the  Jews 
to  a  conclusion  shocking  to  the  moral  sense,  he  thereby  refutes 
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it.  The  apostle  often  thus  recognizes  the  authority  of  the 
intuitive  moral  judgments  of  our  nature,  and  thus  teaches  us 
that  those  truths  which  are  believed  on  their  own  evidence,  as 
soon  as  presented  to  the  mind,  should  be  regarded  as  fixed 
points  in  all  reasonings;  and  that  to  attempt  to  go  beyond 
these  intuitive  judgments,  is  to  unsettle  the  foundation  of  all 
faith  and  knowledge,  and  to  open  the  door  to  universal  skepti- 
cism. Any  doctrine,  therefore,  which  is  immoral  in  its  ten- 
dency, or  which  conflicts  with  the  first  principles  of  morals, 
must  be  false,  no  matter  how  plausible  may  be  the  arguments 
in  its  favour. 


DOCTRINE. 

1.  The  advantages  of  membership  in  the  external  Church, 
and  of  a  participation  of  its  ordinances,  are  very  numerous 
and  great,  vs.  1,  2. 

2.  The  great  advantage  of  the  Christian  over  the  heathen 
world,  and  q{  the  members  of  a  visible  ecclesiastical  body  over 
others  not  so  situated,  is  the  greater  amount  of  divine  truth 
presented  to  their  understandings  and  hearts,  ver.  2. 

8.  All  the  writings  which  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  regarded  as  inspired,  are  really  the  word  of 
God,  ver.  2. 

4.  No  promise  or  covenant  of  God  can  ever  be  rightfully 
urged  in  favour  of  exemption  from  the  punishment  of  sin,  or 
of  impunity  to  those  who  live  in  it.  God  is  faithful  to  his 
promises,  but  he  never  promises  to  pardon  the  impenitently 
guilty,  vs.  3,  4. 

6.  God  will  make  the  wrath  of  men  to  praise  him.  Their 
unrighteousness  will  commend  his  righteousness,  without,  on 
that  account,  making  its  condemnation  less  certain  or  less 
severe,  vs.  5,  6. 

6.  Any  doctrine  inconsistent  with  the  first  principles  of 
morals  must  be  false,  no  matter  how  plausible  the  metaphysical 
argument  in  its  favour.  And  that  mode  of  reasoning  is  correct, 
which  refutes  such  doctrines  by  showing  their  inconsistency 
with  moral  truth,  ver.  8. 
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•  REMARKS. 

1.  We  should  feel  the  peculiar  responsibilities  which  rest 
upon  us  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  Christian  country,  as  members 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  possessors  of  the  word  of  God; 
as  such,  we  enjoy  advantages  for  which  we  shall  have  to  render 
a  strict  account,  vs.  1,  2. 

2.  It  is  a  mark  of  genuine  piety,  to  be  disposed  always 
to  justify  God,  and  to  condemn  ourselves.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  disposition  to  self-justification  and  the  extenuation  of  our 
sins,  however  secret,  is  an  indication  of  the  want  of  a  proper 
sense  of  our  own  unworthiness  and  of  the  divine  excellence, 
vs.  4,  6. 

3.  Beware  of  any  refuge  from  the  fear  of  future  punish- 
ment, founded  upon  the  hope  that  God  will  clear  the  guilty,  or 
that  he  will  not  judge  the  world  and  take  vengeance  for  our 
sins,  vs.  6,  7. 

4.  There  is  no  better  evidence  against  the  truth  of  any  doc- 
trine, than  that  its  tendency  is  immoral.  And  there  is  no 
greater  proof  that  a  man  is  wicked,  that  his  condemnation  is 
just,  than  that  he  does  evil  that  good  may  come.  There  is 
commonly,  in  such  cases,  not  only  the  evil  of  the  act  com- 
mitted, but  that  of  hypocrisy  and  duplicity  also,  ver.  8. 

5.  Speculative  and  moral  truths,  which  are  believed  on  their 
own  evidence  as  soon  as  they  are  presented  to  the  mind, 
should  be  regarded  as  authoritative,  and  as  fixed  points  in  all 
reasonings.  When  men  deny  such  first  principles,  or  attempt 
to  push  beyond  them  to  a  deeper  foundation  of  truth,  there  is 
no  end  to  the  obscurity,  uncertainty,  and  absurdity  of  their 
speculations.  What  God  forces  us,  from  the  very  constitution 
of  our  nature,  to  believe,  as,  for  example,  the  existence  of  the 
external  world,  our  own  personal  identity,  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  &c.,  it  is  at  once  a  violation  of  his  will 
and  of  the  dictates  of  reason  to  deny  or  to  question.  Paul 
assumed,  as  an  ultimate  fact,  that  it  is  wrong  to  do  evil  that 
good  may  come,  ver.  8. 
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ROMANS  III.  9—20.  * 


ANALYSIS. 

The  apostle  having  demonstrated  that  the  Jews  cannot 
expect  exemption  from  condemnation,  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  except  on  principles  incom- 
patible with  the  government  of  the  world,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  plainest  moral  truths,  draws,  in  ver.  9,  the  conclusion, 
that  the  Jew,  as  to  the  matter  of  justification  before  God,  has 
no  preeminence  over  the  Gentile.  He  confirms  his  doctrine  of 
the  universal  sinfulness  of  men  by  numerous  quotations  from 
the  Scriptures.  These  passages  speak  of  men  in  general  as 
depraved,  vs.  10 — 12;  and  then  of  the  special  manifestations 
of  that  depravity  in  sins  of  the  tongue,  vs.  13,  14 ;  and  in  sins 
of  violence,  vs.  15^18.  The  inference  from  all  his  reasoning, 
from  chap.  i.  18,  derived  from  consciousness,  experience,  and 
Scripture  is,  that  "the  whole  world  is  guilty  before  God," 
ver.  19 ;  and  that  "  no  flesh  can  be  justified  by  the  deeds  of  the 
law,"  ver.  20. 

COMMENTART. 

Vbrsb  9.  What  ihenf  do  we  excel?  What  then?  i.  e.  what 
is  the  conclusion  from  the  preceding  discussion  ?  are  we  Jews 
better  off  than  the  Gentiles  ?  Wahl  points  the  passage  thus : 
TV  oSv  npotj[6fjLsdii;  What  then  do  we^  or  eon  we  pretend  or  pre- 
Bent  as  cm  excuse  f  Then,  however,  as  Riickert  and  others 
remark,  the  answer  should  be,  oidiPy  nothing^  and  not  o& 
ndpTOK.  The  principal  difficulty  in  this  verse  is  to  determine 
the  meaning  of  7rpo€j[6/ie&a,  The  most  commonly  received  and 
the  most  satisfactory  explanation  assumes  that  the  middle  form 
has  here  the  sense  of  the  active.  Ilpoijiuv  means  to  hold 
leforey  or  intransitively  and  topically,  to  have  before  another,  to 
excel.  In  the  middle  voice,  the  verb  means  to  hold  before  one- 
self as  a  shield,  or  figuratively,  to  use  as  a  pretext.  Though 
the  middle  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  sense  of  the  active, 
its  use  in  the  present  instance  in  that  sense,  may  be  justified 
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either  by  the  remark,  that  the  later  writers  often  use  the  middle 
form  where  the  earlier  authors  employ  the  active,  (Tholtuik);  or 
by  assuming  the  sense  of  the  active  to  be  here  somewhat  modi- 
fied, since  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  a  superiority  which  the 
Jews  attributed  to  themselves,  so  that  the  strict  sense  is: 
^'Licetne  nobis  tribuere  majorem  dignitatem?"  Bretschneider. 
The  context  suits  the  sense  commonly  attributed  to  the  word. 
The  whole  discussion  has  brought  the  apostle  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  Jews  as  sinners  have  no  advantage  over  the  Gentiles, 
and  this  is  the  conclusion  which  he  here  confirms.  If  the 
middle  force  of  the  verb  be  retained,  then  the  sense  is,  as  given 
by  Meyer:  *What  then?  Have  we  protection  or  defence?' 
That  is,  are  we  Jews  and  Gentiles,  men  as  sinners,  protected 
from  the  justice  of  God?  The  answer  is,  By  no  means.  But 
this  does  not  so  well  suit  the  context  or  the  form  of  the  answer 
to  the  question  presented.  The  verb  npoej^6fit&a  should,  as 
Blickert  says,  in  that  case  have  an  accusative,  designating  the 
excuse  or  pretext :  *  Have  we  anything  for  a  pretext  ?'  And  the 
answer  would  be,  Nothing.  The  passive  sense.  Are  we  excelled  f 
adopted  by  Wetstein  and  others,  is  still  less  suited  to  the  con- 
text. For  whether  the  Gentiles  or  the  Jews  be  supposed  to  ask 
the  question,  there  is  nothing  to  account  for  it,  or  to  suggest  it. 
Paul  had  given  no  reason  to  either  to  ask.  Are  we  excelled? 
He  had  not  proved  that  the  G^ntUes  were  worse  off  than  the 
Jews,  or  the  Jews  than  the  Gentiles,  but  that  both  were  alike 
under  condemnation.  The  question,  therefore.  Do  we  excel? 
are  we  Jews  better  off  than  the  Gentiles  ?  is  the  only  one  which 
the  occasion  calls  for,  or  that  the  answer  suits.  This  is  the  view 
given  by  Theophylact,  who  says,  duxpotre  /jo^dkp  aindb^  iy^uv 
ntpeirabv^  iaov  ix  twp  otxticap  zpd^ea>i^;  and  which  is  adopted  by 
Calvin,  Beza,  Grotius,  and  the  modem  commentators,  Tholuck, 
Ruckert  (2d  edition,)  Reiche,  and  De  Wette. 

Not  cA  ally  not  in  the  least,  {oi  Ttdurea^y)  the  ndyroK  strength- 
ening the  negation.  Grotius,  Wetstein,  and  Kollner  translate, 
not  altogether,  not  in  all  respects.  But  the  former  version  is 
shown  by  Winer,  §  65,  to  be  consistent  with  usage,  and  is  much 
better  suited  to  the  context ;  for  it  is  the  obvious  design  of  the 
apostle  to  show  that,  as  to  the  point  in  hand,  the  Jews  did  not 
at  all  excel  the  Gentiles.     This  strong  negation  the  following 
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clause  confirms.  The  Jews  are  not  better  off;  fcr  we  have 
before  charged  both  JefW%  and  Gentiles  with  being  under  sin. 
Atriaa^  is  properly,  to  accuse^  here  as  in  other  cases  followed 
by  an  accnsative  and  infinitive.  Our  version,  we  have  before 
proved^  though  it  may  be  justified  by  implication,  is  not  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  words.  The  same 
sense,  however,  is  expressed  by  Erasmus,  '*  ante  causis  redditis 
ostendimus,"  and  is  adopted  by  Reiche  and  others.  There  is 
force  in  the  remark  of  Calvin:  "Verbum  Grsecum  aiuduT&at 
proprie  est  judiciale:  ideoque  reddere  placuit  constitmmtis, 
Dicitur  enim  crimen  in  actione  constituere  accusator,  quod 
testimoniis  ac  probationibus  aliis  convincere  paratus.  Citavit 
autem  apostolus  universum  hominum  genus  ad  Dei  tribunal,  ut 
totum  sub  unam  damnationem  includeret."  To  be  under  sin 
means  to  be  under  the  power  of  sin,  to  be  sinners :  whether  the 
idea  of  guilt,  just  exposure  to  condemnation,  or  of  pollution,  or 
both,  be  conveyed  by  the  expression  depends  on  the  context* 
Comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  17,  Gal.  iii.  10,  22,  John  xv.  22.  Here  both 
ideas  are  to  be  included.  Paul  had  arraigned  all  men  as  sin- 
ners, as  the  transgressors  of  the  law,  and  therefore  exposed  to 
condemnation. 

Verses  10 — 18,  contain  the  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  universal  sinfulness  of  men  by  the  testimony  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. These  passages  are  not  found  consecutively  in  any  one 
place  in  the  Old  Testament.  Verses  10 — 12  are  from  Psalms 
xiv.  and  liii.;  ver.  13  is  from  Ps.  v.  10 ;  ver.  14  is  from  Ps.  x.  7; 
vs.  15 — 17-  are  from  Isa.  lix.  7,  8;  and  ver.  18  is  from  Ps. 
xxxvi.  1.  These  passages,  it  will  be  observed,  are  of  two 
different  classes ;  the  one  descriptive  of  the  general  character 
of  men;  the  other  referring  to  particular  sinful  acts,  on  the 
principle,  "by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  This  method 
of  reasoning  is  common  and  legitimate.  The  national  character 
of  a  people  may  be  proved  by  the  prevalence  of  certain  acts  by 
which  it  is  manifested.  The  prevalence  of  crime  among  men  is 
a  legitimate  proof  that  the  race  is  apostate,  though  every  man 
is  not  a  shedder  of  blood,  or  guilty  of  robbery  or  violence. 

Verse  10.  There  is  none  righteous^  no  not  one.  Ps.  xiv.  1, 
in  the  Hebrew  is,  "there  is  none  doing  good;"  in  the  Septua- 
gint  it  is,  nocwp  j^rjaTonjra;  Paul  has,  olfx  Ian  dixaeo^y  there  is 
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n&ne  righteovs.  The  sense  is  the  same.  Paul  probably  uses 
dixauo^y  rigJUeouSj  because  the  question  which  he  is  discuss- 
ing is,  whether  men  are  righteous,  or  can  be  justified  on  the 
ground  of  their  own  righteousness  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  is 
a  declaration  of  the  universal  sinfulness  of  men.  The  two  ideas 
included  in  the  negation  of  righteousness,  want  of  piety  and 
want  of  rectitude,  are  expressed  in  the  following  verses. 

Vbrse  11.  Inhere  is  none  who  understands^  there  is  none  who 
seeks  after  Q-od.  In  the  Psalms  it  is  said:  ^^God  looked  down 
from  heaven  upon  the  sons  of  men,  to  see  if  there  was  one  wise, 
seeking  after  God.''  Here  again  the  apostle  gives  the  thought, 
and  not  the  precise  words.  Instead  of  ^^if  there  was  one  wise," 
he  gives  the  idea  in  a  negative  form,  '^  There  is  none  who  under- 
stands," obx  ioTt  6  (Tuvewp.  The  participle  6  cuvedpuy  der  ver* 
st&ndige,  the  toisej  is  stronger  than  the  verb,  who  understands; 
as  the  former  expresses  a  permanent  characteristic,  the  latter 
properly  only  an  act.  The  words  (TuuiTj/ju  and  aiusae^  are  fre- 
quently used  in  the  New  Testament  to  express  the  right  appre- 
hension of  divine  truth.  See  Matt.  xiii.  15,  Acts  vii.  25,  Eph. 
iii.  4,  V.  17,  Col.  i.  9,  ii.  2.  In  this  case,  ffow&p  {covrnvy 
Winery  14,  §  8,)  answers  to  b*^?©)?,  a  word  often  used  in  a 
religious  sense,  as  in  the  Scriptures,  wisdom  and  religion  are 
convertible  terms.  This  right  apprehension  or  spiritual  discern- 
ment of  divine  things  is  always  attended  with  right  affections 
and  right  conduct — ^he  that  understands  seeks  after  God — 
which  latter  expression  includes  all  those  exercises  of  desire, 
worship,  and  obedience,  which  are  consequent  on  this  spiritual 
discernment. 

Vbrsb  12.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way.  Blinded  by 
sin  to  the  perfections  and  loveliness  of  God  and  truth,  they 
have  turned  from  the  way  which  he  has  prescribed  and  which 
leads  to  himself,  ai\d  have  made  choice  of  another  way  and  of 
another  portion.  Here,  as  in  the  first  chapter,  the  loss  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  represented  as  followed  by  spiritual  blind- 
ness, and  spiritual  blindness  by  moral  degradation.  Men  do 
not  understand,  i.  e.  have  no  right  apprehension  of  God ;  then 
they  turn  away  from  him,  then  they  become  altogether  unprofUr 
abUy  i^'jipudidTjiraVy  worthlesSy  moraUy  corrupt  This  depravity  is 
universal,  for  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no  not  one.     The 
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words  olfx  ia^  ^1^9  n&t  $0  much  (U  one^  are  a  Hebrewism  for 
iAdi  d^.  This  passage  is  taken  from  the  Septoagint  transla- 
tion of  Psalm  xiv.  3. 

Yebsbs  13)  14.  These  verses  relate  to  the  sins  of  the  tongue. 
The  passages  quoted  are  from  Ps.  v.  9,  cxl.  3,  and  x.  7.  Their 
throat  is  an  open  sepulchre.  The  point  of  comparison  may  be 
the  offensive  and  pestiferous  character  of  the  exhalations  of  an 
open  grave.  This  is  forcible,  and  suited  to  the  context.  Or  the 
idea  is,  that  as  the  grave  is  rapacious  and  insatiable,  so  the 
wicked  are  disposed  to  do  all  the  injury  with  their  tongues 
which  they  can  accomplish.  In  Jer.  v.  16,  it  is  said  of  the 
Chaldeans,  "Their  quiver  is  an  open  sepulchre,"  i.  e.  destruc- 
tive. But  as  in  the  following  verses  sins  of  violence  are  brought 
distinctly  into  view,  the  former  explanation  is  to  be  preferred. 
What  issues  from  the  mouths  of  the  wicked  is  offensive  and 
pestiferous.  With  their  tongues  they  have  used  deceit.  The 
word  idohcSjaca^  is  in  the  imperfect,  for  idohotivj  implying  con- 
tinuous action.  In  the  Hebrew  it  is,  "  They  make  smooth  their 
tongue,"  i.  e.  they  flatter.  The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  give  the 
version  which  the  apostle  adopts.  The  poison  of  asps  is  under 
their  lips.  This  is  the  highest  expression  of  malignity.  The 
bite  of  the  adde^  causes  the  severest  pain,  as  well  as  produces 
death.  To  inflict  suffering  is  a  delight  to  the  malignant.  This 
is  a  revelation  of  a  nature  truly  diabolical.  ITidr  mouth  is  fuU 
of  cursing  and  bitterness.  The  Hebrew  in  Ps.  x.  7,  is,  "  His 
mouth  is  full  of  deceit  and  violence;"  the  Septuagint,  "His 
mouth  is  full  of  cursing,  bitterness,  and  deceit."  The  Vulgate 
follows  the  LXX.;  Paul  condenses  the  idea.  , 

Vebsbs  15^17.  These  verses  adduce  the  sins  of  violence 
common  among  men,  in  proof  of  the  general  depravity  of  the 
race.  Their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood.  That  is,  on  the 
slightest  provocation  they  commit  murder.  The  life  of  their 
fellow-men  is  as  nothing  in  their  estimation,  in  comparison  with 
the  gratification  of  their  pride  or  malice.  The  words  are  quoted 
from  Isa.  lix.  7:  "  Their  feet  run  to  evil,  and  they  make  haste 
to  shed  innocent  blood."  Here  the  Septuagint  agrees  with  the 
Hebrew,  and  Paul  again  condenses  the  sense.  Destruction  and 
misery  are  in  their  ways.  Their  path  through  life  is  marked 
not  only  Avith  blood,  but  with  the  ruin  and  desolation  which 
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thoy  spread  around  them.  In  Isaiah  the  passage  runs,  '^  Their 
thoughts  are  thoughts  of  iniquity ;  wasting  and  destruction  are 
in  their  paths."  The  way  of  peace  they  have  not  known.  "  The 
way  of  peace"  is  the  way  that  leads  to  peace,  or  pacific  ways. 
"They  hare  not  known,"  means  they  have  not  approved  or  fre- 
quented. The  idea  is  to  be  taken  in  its  most  comprehensive 
form,  as  the  apostle  designs  to  prove,  not  from  any  specific 
form  of  violence,  but  from  the  general  prevalence  of  sins  of 
violence  among  men,  that  human  nature  is  depraved.  The  tree 
which  produces  such  fruit  so  abundantly  must  be  evil. 

Vbrsb  18.  There  is  no  fear  of  Q-od  before  their  eyes.  This 
is  taken  from  Psalm  xxxvL  1 :  "  The  dictum  of  depravity  con- 
cerning the  wicked  man  in  my  heart  is.  There  is  no  fear  of  God 
before  his  eyes."  That  is,  his  depravity  proves  or  reveals  to 
me  that  he  does  not  fear  God.  See  Alexander  on  the  Psalms, 
who  proposes  this  with  other  versions  of  the  passage.  However 
the  previous  part  of  the  verse  may  be  understood,  the  clause 
quoted  by  the  apostle  is  plain.  The  course  of  wicked  men,  as 
previously  described,  is  proof  that  they  are  destitute  of  the  fear 
of  God.  And  by  'Hhe  fear  of  God,"  we  may  understand,  accord- 
ing to  Scripture  usage,  reverence  for  Gt)d,  piety  towards  him ;  or 
fear,  in  the  more  restricted  sense,  dread  of  his  wrath.  In  either 
way,  the  reckless  wickedness  of  men  proves  that  they  are  desti- 
tute of  all  proper  regard  of  Gtod.  They  act  as  if  there  were  no 
God,  no  Being  to  whom  they  are  responsible  for  their  conduct, 
and  who  has  the  purpose  and  power  to  punish  them  for  their 
iniquity. 

Vbrse  19.  Now  we  know;  it  is  a  thing  plain  in  itself,  and 
universally  conceded,  that  what  things  soever  the  law  saith,  it 
saith  to  them  that  are  under  the  law.  The  word  v6/io<:  means 
that  which  binds,  that  to  which  we  are  bound  to  be  conformed. 
It  is  that  which  binds  the  reason,  the  conscience,  the  heart,  and 
the  life,  whether  it  be  revealed  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature, 
or  in  the  decalogue,  or  in  the  law  of  Moses,  or  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  the  word  or  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  consi-* 
sidered  as  the  norm  or  rule  to  which  men  are  to  conform  their 
faith  and  practice.  It  depends  on  the  context,  under  what 
aspect  this  rule  is  in  any  particular  case  contemplated.  It  may 
be  the  rule  as  written  on  the  heart,  ii.  14,  or  the  law  of  Moses, 
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or  the  whole  Scriptures,  as  John  x.  34.  In  this  passage  it  obvi- 
ously means  the  whole  Old  Testament,  for  the  quotations  given 
above  are  taken  from  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets.  In  every 
instance  the  principle  applies,  that  what  the  law  says,  it  says  to 
those  who  have  the  law.  Those  to  whom  any  revelation  of  the 
divine  will  is  made,  are  bound  to  be  conformed  to  it.  What  the 
law  written  in  the  heart  says,  it  says  to  those  who  have  that 
law ;  and  what  the  law  as  written  in  the  Scriptures  says,  it  says 
to  those  who  have  the  Scriptures.  The  declarations  therefore 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  the  revelation  of 
God's  will  made  to  the  Jews,  were  the  norm  or  rule  to  which 
they  were  obliged  to  conform  their  judgments  and  conduct.  If 
the  Old  Testament  declared  that  all  men  are  under  sin,  that 
there  is  none  righteous,  no  not  one,  the  Jews  could  not  deny  the 
truth  of  this  universal  declaration  in  its  application  to  them- 
selves. These  passages  speak  not  of  heathen  as  heathen,  but 
of  fallen  men  as  such,  and  therefore  are  to  be  understood  of  all 
men,  of  the  Jews  as  well  as  of  the  Gentiles.  That  every  mouth 
may  he  stopped.  The  word  is  ?va,  in  order  that.  That  is,  the 
design  of  God  in  these  general  declarations  was,  that  every 
mouth  should  be  stopped ;  that  all  men  should  be  reduced  to 
silence  under  the  conviction  that  they  had  nothing  to  say  against 
the  charge  of  sin.  This  idea  is  expressed  in  another  form  in  the 
following  clause :  That  the  whole  world  (;rac  b  x6a/io^y)  all  man- 
kind, Jews  and  Gentiles,  should  become  (jiyrjraiy)  in  their  own 
conviction,  guilty  before  Q-od,  That  is,  that  all  men  should  be 
convinced  of  guilt.  Guilt,  here,  as  always  in  theological  lan- 
guage, means  liability  or  exposure  to  punishment  on  account 
of  sin.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  either  with  moral  pollution, 
or  with  mere  demerit.  It  may  exist  whore  neither  pollution  nor 
personal  demerit  is  to  be  found.  And  it  may  be  removed  where 
both  remain.  Christ  is  said  to  have  borne  the  guilt  of  our  sins, 
although  immaculate  and  without  personal  demerit ;  and  justifi- 
cation removes  the  guilt  (or  just  exposure  to  punishment)  of  the 
sinner,  but  it  does  not  change  his  inward  character.  This  is 
the  proper  meaning  of  Imbdcxo^  (Ivojfoc  dlxij^,)  guilty^  satisfae- 
tionem  aUeri  debens^  obnoxious  to  punishment.  Before  Q-od^ 
Tip  6$ipy  in  relation  to  God,  as  it  is  to  him  that  satisfaction  for 
sin  is  due.     It  is  he  whom  we  have  offended,  and  under  whose 
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sentence  we  lie.  There  are  three  things  involved  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  sin;  sense  of  moral  turpitude,  sense  of  demerit  or 
of  ill-desert,  and  the  conviction  that  we  ought  to  be  punished. 
This  last  element  is  often  the  most  clearly  revealed ;  so  that  a 
criminal  often  voluntarily  gives  himself  up  to  justice.  It  is  this 
that  is  denominated  guilt,  the  obligation  to  suffer  punishment ; 
so  that  the  guilty  are  not  merely  those  who  may  be  punished, 
but  those  who  justice  (or  moral  rectitude)  demands  should  be 
punished.  It  is  this  that  stops  the  sinner's  mouth;  and  it  is 
this  which  is  met  by  satisfaction,  so  that  although  in  the  justi- 
fied believer  a  sense  of  pollution  and  of  ill-desert  remains,  there 
is  no  longer  this  dreadful  conviction  that  God  is  bound  to 
punish  him.  The  conclusion  to  which  the  apostle's  argument, 
from  experience  and  Scripture,  has  thus  far  led  is,  that  all  men 
are  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  if  guilty,  they  cannot  be 
justified  on  the  ground  of  their  personal  character  or  conduct. 
To  justify  is  to  declare  not  guilty;  and  therefore  the  guilty 
cannot,  on  the  ground  of  character,  be  justified. 

Vbrsb  20.  Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh 
he  justified  in  his  sight.  Therefore.  The  particle  is  dciviy  which 
is  equivalent  to  di  8  r^,  on  account  of  which  thmg^  wherefore. 
In  this  sense  it  indicates  a  conclusion  from  preceding  premises. 
This  would  suit  this  connection,  as  ver.  20  is  a  fair  conclusion 
from  what  is  said  in  ver.  19 :  'AH  the  world  is  guilty  before 
God,  wherefore^  hence  it  follows  that,  no  one  can  be  justified  by 
works.'  This  is  the  conclusion  which  the  apostle  has  had  in 
view  from  the  beginning  of  his  argument.  His  whole  design  is 
to  prove  that  men  cannot  be  justified  by  their  own  righteous- 
ness, in  order  to  prepare  them  to  receive  the  righteousness  of 
God.  This  view  of  the  connection  is  assumed  in  our  version, 
by  Beza,  Turrettin,  Rosemmiiller,  and  others.  But  in  the  New 
Testament,  di&ti  is  almost  uniformly,  perhaps  in  every  case, 
used  in  the  sense  of  dta  touto  Srcy  on  this  account  thaty  or  of  the 
simple  hiy  that.  The  great  majority  of  commentators  there- 
fore render  it  here,  becauscy  as  in  i.  19,  viii.  7,  &c.  Verse  20 
then  assigns  the  reason  of  what  is  said  in  ver.  19:  'Every 
mouth  must  be  stopped,  because  no  flesh  can  be  justified  by 
works.'  This  view  is  to  be  preferred,  not  because  more  suita- 
ble, but  because  more  consistent  with  the  common  use  of  the 
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particle  in  question.  No  flesh.  When  men  are  called  fl^h^  in 
the  Bible,  there  was  originally  a  reference  to  their  weakness 
and  faults,  as  the  flesh  is  earthly  and  perishable.  Bnt  in  many 
cases  there  is  no  such  implication;  "no  flesh"  is  simply  equiva- 
lent to  no  man.  The  Greek  is  here  naaa  aip^  ob  x.r.X^  every 
fl^h  shall  not;  according  to  the  familiar  Hebraism,  no  flesh 
shall.  The  future  is  used  not  in  reference  to  the  day  of  final 
judgment,  for  the  act  of  justification  takes  place  in  this  life. 
It  expresses  the  certainty  of  the  thing  affirmed :  No  fl^esh  shall 
ever  be  (i.  e.  ever  can  be)  justified.  The  apostle  seems  evi- 
dently to  have  had  in  his  mind  the  passage  in  F»ilm  cxliii.  2: 
"  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant ;  for  in  thy  sight 
shall  no  man  living  be  justified.*'  AouuinHy  to  justify^  is  not 
simply  to  pardon.  A  condemned  criminal,  in  whose  favour  the 
executive  exercises  his  prerogative  of  mercy,  is  never  said  to  be 
justified;  he  is  simply  pardoned.  Nor  is  it  to  pardon  and  to 
restore  to  favour.  When  a  king  pardons  a  rebellious  subject, 
and  restores  him  to  his  former  standing,  he  does  not  justify 
him.  Nor  is  it  to  make  just  inwardly.  When  a  man  accused 
of  a  crime  is  acquitted  or  declared  just  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
his  moral  character  is  not  changed.  To  justify  is  a  forensic 
term ;  that  is,  it  expresses  the  act  of  a  judge.  Justification  is 
a  judicial  act.  It  is  a  declaration  that  the  party  arraigned  is 
dexaio^j  just;  and  dixaio^  means  righty  conformed  to  the  law. 
To  justify,  therefore,  is  to  declare  that  the  party  implicated  is 
rectiLS  in  foro  judicii;  that  dcxijy  justicey  does  not  condemn,  but 
pronounces  him  just,  or  declares  herself  satisfied.  This  is  the 
uniform  meaning  of  the  word,  not  only  in  Scripture,  but  also 
in  ordinary  life.  We  never  confound  justification  with  pardon, 
or  with  sanctification.  It  is  always  used  in  the  sense  antithe- 
tical to  condemnation.  To  condemn  is  not  merely  to  punish, 
but  to  declare  the  accused  guilty  or  worthy  of  punishment ;  and 
justification  is  not  merely  to  remit  that  punishment,  but  to 
declare  that  punishment  cannot  be  justly  inflicted.  Much  less 
does  to  condemn  mean  to  render  wicked,  and  therefore  neither 
does  to  justify  mean  to  render  good.  When  we  justify  God,  we 
declare  him  to  be  just;  and  when  God  justifies  the  sinner,  he 
declares  him  to  be  just.  In  both  cases  the  idea  is,  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  condemnation ;  or  that  the  demands  of  justice 
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are  satisfied.     Hence  the  tenns  and  expressions  used  in  Scrip- 
ture, convertibly  with  the  word  to  jvstifyj  all  express  the  same 
idea.     Thus,  in  ii.  13,  it  is  said:  ^'Not  the  hearers  of  the  law 
are  just  before  God  {dixoiot  napd  Tip  8e<py)  but  the  doers  of 
the  law  shall  be  justified  {dixcuwdTJtrouTot.")    Here,  to  be  just 
before  God,  (in  his  sight  or  estimation,)  and  to  be  justified, 
mean  the  same  thing.     It  is  clearly  impossible  that  the  apostle 
should  mean  that  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  pardoned.   What 
should  the  J  be  pardoned  for  ?    Doing  the  law  does  not  call  for 
pardon:  it  is  declared  to  be  the  ground  of  justification.    Pardon 
and  justification  therefore  are  essentially  distinct.     The  one  is 
the  remission  of  punishment,  the  other  is  a  declaration  that  no 
ground  for  the  infliction  of  punishment  exists.    Quite  as  evident 
is  it  that  the  apostle  does  not  mean,  in  the  passage  referred  to, 
to  saj  that  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  made  holy.    To  justify, 
therefore,  cannot  mean  to  make  inherently  just  or  good.     In 
iv.  6,  he  speaks  of  the  ^'  blessedness  of  the  man  to  whom  the 
Lord  imputeth  righteousness  without  works."    To  impute  right- 
eousness is  to  justify.     To  impute  is  to  ascribe  to,  to  reckon  to 
one's  account.    But  when  we  pardon  a  man,  we  do  not  ascribe 
righteousness  to  him ;  and  therefore,  again,  justification  is  seen 
to  be  different  from  pardon.    It  is  quite  as  clear,  that  to  impute 
righteousness  cannot  mean  to  render  holy;  and  therefore  to 
justify,  which  is  to  impute  righteousness,  cannot  mean  to  make 
good.     In  yiii.  1,  the  apostle  says,  ^Hhere  is  no  condemnation 
to  those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus."    Not  to  condemn  is  neither 
to  pardon  nor  to  sanctify,  but  it  is  to  pronounce  just.     Nothing 
can  be  clearer  as  a  question  of  exegesis,  than  that  the  word 
dexoudto  (to  justify)  expresses  a  judicial,  as  opposed  to  an  execu- 
tive, and  also  to  an  efficient  act.     This  indeed  is  plain  from  the 
very  form  of  the  statement  in  this  and  other  passages.     It 
would  be  utterly  unmeaning  to  say  that  "  no  flesh  shall  be  par- 
doned by  the  works  of  the  law,"  or  that  "no  man  shall  be  sanc- 
tified by  the  deeds  of  the  law."     In  the  fifth  chapter  of  this 
epistle,   Paul  uses   the  phrase   "sentence  unto  condemnation 
{xpifia  e?c  xardxpe/jtOj'')  in  antithesis  to  "sentence  unto  justifi- 
cation {xpifia  e/c  dexalwmv,'')    Justification  therefore  is  as  much 
a  sentence,  a  xpi/jut,  a  judgment,  a  declarative  act,  as  condemna- 
tion.    It  need  not  be  remarked  that  this  is  a  point  of  vital 
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importance.  How  can  man  be  just  with  Ood?  is  the  question 
which  of  all  others  most  immediately  concerns  our  eternal 
interests.  The  answer  which  Pelagians  and  Remonstrants  give 
to  this  question  is,  that  to  justify  is  simply  to  pardon  and  to 
restore  to  divine  favour.  The  Romanists  say,  that  it  is  to 
render  inwardly  pure  or  good,  so  that  God  accepts  as  right- 
eous only  those  who  are  inwardly  conformed  to  the  law,  and 
because  of  that  conformity.  Protestants  say,  that  to  justify  is 
to  declare  just ;  to  pronounce,  on  the  ground  of  the  satisfaction 
of  justice,  that  there  is  no  ground  of  condemnation  in  the 
sinner ;  or  that  he  has  a  righteousness  which  meets  the  demands 
of  the  law.  The  Romish  doctrine  of  subjective  justification, 
against  which  the  Protestants  contended  as  for  the  life  of  the 
Church,  has  in  our  day  been  revived  in  different  forms.  The 
speculative  and  mystic  theologians  of  Germany  all  repudiate 
the  doctrine  of  objective  justification ;  they  all  teach  in  some 
way,  that  to  justify  is  to  make  just;  to  restore  the  ruined 
nature  of  man  to  its  original  state  of  purity  or  conformity  to 
the  law  of  God.  They  are  all  disposed  to  say,  with  Olshausen : 
^'Yon  Gott  kann  nie  etwas  als  gerecht  anerkannt  oder  dafiir 
erklart  werden,  was  es  nicht  ist  ;*'  i.  e.  God  can  never  acknauh 
ledge  or  declare  that  jtuty  which  is  not  so  in  itself.  This  is  said 
to  prove  that  Gt)d  cannot  pronounce  the  sinner  just,  unless  he  is 
inherently  righteous.  If  this  is  so,  then  no  flesh  living  can  be 
justified ;  for  no  human  being  in  this  life,  whether  under  the  law 
or  the  gospel,  is  inherently  just,  or  inwardly  conformed  to  the 
law  of  God.  The  conscience  of  the  holiest  man  on  earth  con- 
demns him,  and  God  is  greater  than  our  hearts,  and  knoweth  all 
things.  If  not  righteous  in  our  own  eyes,  how  can  we  be  right- 
eous in  the  sight  of  omniscient  and  infinite  holiness  ?  Agreea- 
bly to  the  principle  just  stated,  Olshausen  defines  daonomn^y 
conformity  to  laWy  so  that  ^^  not  only  the  outward  act,  but  the 
inward  feeling  and  disposition  answer  to  the  divine  law;*'  and 
dexcu6(o  is  said  to  express  <^die  gottliche  Thatigkeit  des  Her- 
vorrufens  der  dotoioaovrjy  welches  natiirlich  das  Anerkennen 
derselben  als  solcher  in  sich  schliesst."  That  is,  to  justify  is  to 
produce  moral  rectitude,  and  to  acknowledge  it  as  such.  See 
OlshausevCs  Commentary^  Rom.  iii.  21.  Justification  therefore 
includes  two  things;  first,  making  a  man  inwardly  just;  and 
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8e<^ndl7,  acknowledging  him  to  be  so.  No  man  therefore  can 
be  justified  who  is  not  inwardly  conformed  to  the  perfect  law 
of  God.  This  is  a  sentence  of  eternal  condemnation  on  all 
mankind ;  for  there  is  none  righteous,  no  not  one ;  neither  by 
works  nor  by  faith,  neither  by  nature  nor  by  grace.  Blessed 
be  God,  this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  God  justifies  the 
ungodly;  that  is,  he  pronounces  just,  those  who,  personally  con- 
sidered, are  unjust.  He  imputes  righteousness  to  those  without 
works;  that  is,  to  those  who  are  in  themselves  unrighteous.  In 
no  instance  in  the  Scriptures  has  dotazdw  the  sense  of  producing 
fkxaioabvf^.  We  do  not  make  Qt)d  holy  when  we  justify  him ; 
the  unrighteous  judge  does  not  make  the  wicked  holy  when  he 
justifies  him  for  a  reward,  Isa.  v.  28.  He  surely  is  not  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord,  who  makes  the  unrighteous  good,  but 
he  is  declared  to  be  such  an  abomination,  who  either  justifies  the 
wicked  or  condemns  the  just,  Prov.  xvii.  16.  This  doctrine  is 
not  less  inconsistent  with  the  faith  of  the  Church,  than  it  is 
with  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  The  people  of  God 
of  every  denomination  are  led  as  by  instinct  to  renounce  all 
dependence  upon  anything  done  by  them  or  wrought  in  them, 
and  to  cast  themselves,  for  acceptance  before  God,  on  what 
Christ  has  done  for  them.  Their  trust  is  in  him,  and  not  on 
their  own  inward  conformity  to  the  law.  No  previous  training, 
and  no  trammels  of  false  doctrine  can  prevent  those  who  are 
truly  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spnrit  of  God  from  thus 
renouncing  their  own  inward  righteousness,  and  trusting  to  the 
righteousness  of  the  Son  of  God. 

To  justify  then  is  not  merely  to  pardon  and  restore  to  favour ; 
nor  is  it  to  make  inwardly  just  or  holy,  but  it  is  to  declare  or 
pronounce  just;  that  is,  judicially  to  declare  that  the  demands 
of  justice  are  satisfied,  or  that  there  is  no  just  ground  for  con- 
demnation. The  apostle  here  as  everywhere  teaches  that  no 
human  being  can  be  thus  pronounced  just,  on  the  ground  of  his 
personal  character  or  conduct,  because  all  have  sinned  and  are 
guilty  before  Gt)d.  This  is  here  expressed  by  saying,  that  no 
flesh  can  be  justified  hy  worhn  of  the  law.  By  works  of  the  law 
are  not  meant  works  produced  or  called  forth  by  the  law  as  a 
tnere  objective  rule  of  duty,  as  opposed  to  works  produced  by  an 
inward  principle  of  &ith,  but  works  which  the  law  prescribes. 
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It  is  not  by  obedience  to  the  law,  by  doing  the  works  which  the 
law  enjoins,  that  any  man  can  be  justified.  As  to  the  nature 
of  the  works  which  are  thus  expressly  declared  not  to  be  the 
ground  of  justification,  there  are  different  opinions  arising  out 
of  the  difierent  views  taken  of  the  plan  of  salvation  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures.  1.  The  Pelagian  doctrine,  that  the  works 
intended  are  the  ceremonial  works  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic 
law.  The  doctrine  assumed  to  be  taught  by  the  apostle  is,  that 
men  are  not  justified  by  any  external  rites,  such  as  circumcision 
and  sacrifice,  but  by  works  morally  good.  2.  The  Bomish 
doctrine,  that  the  works  of  the  law  are  works  performed  under 
the  stress  of  natural  conscience.  The  Romish  theory  is,  that 
works  done  before  regeneration  have  only  the  merit  of  con- 
gruity ;  but  those  done  after  regeneration,  and  therefore  from  a 
principle  of  grace,  have  the  merit  of  condignity,  and  are  the 
ground  of  acceptance  with  God.  3.  The  Remonstrant  or 
Arminian  doctrine  is,  that  by  the  works  of  the  law  is  to  be 
understood  the  perfect  legal  obedience  enjoined  on  Adam  as 
the  condition  of  eternal  life.  Under  the  gospel,  such  perfect 
obedience  is  not  required,  God  for  Christ's  sake  being  willing 
to  accept  of  imperfect  obedience.  Men  therefore  are  not  justi- 
fied by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  works  of  the  gospel, 
which  requires  only  a  fides  obsequdosa.  4.  The  modem  doc- 
trine already  referred  to  is  only  a  philosophical  statement  of 
the  Romish  theory.  Olshausen,  Neander,  and  the  school  to 
which  they  belong,  teach  that  the  law  as  an  objective  rule  of 
duty  cannot  produce  real  inward  conformity  to  the  will  of  Crod, 
but  only  an  outward  obedience,  and  therefore  there  is  need  of  a 
new  inward  principle  which  produces  true  holiness  in  heart  and 
Kfe.  "Das  Gesetz,"  says  Olshausen,  "konnte  es  nicht  liber 
eine  aussere  Legalitat  hinausbringen,  durch  die  Wiedergeburt 
wird  aber  durch  Gnade  ein  innerer  Zustand,  die  daac<kr6i/jj  dioii^ 
im  Glaubigen  geschafien,  der  den  hbchsten  Forderungen  ent- 
spricht;"  (see  his  Comment,  on  i.  17.)  "The  law  can  only 
efiect  an  external  legal  obedience;  but  by  regeneration,  an 
inward  state,  the  dacuo<Tijuij  dsouy  is  produced  by  grace,  which 
meets  the  highest  demands."  The  works  of  the  law,  therefore, 
according  to  this  view,  the  daatoaivrj  roS  pd/jtoUj  or  ix  v6/ju>Uy  or 
dcxouomfUTj  Idioy  are  those  works  or  that  righteousness  which 
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men  by  their  own  power,  without  the  cooperation  of  divine 
grace,   can  effect;    (^^der  Mensch  sie  gleichsam  mit  seinen 
eignen,  nach  dem  Fall  ihm  gebliebenen  sittlichen  Eraften,  ohne 
Wirkung  der  Gnade,  zu  Stande  bringt.")    Such  works  or  such 
righteousness  cannot  justify;  but  the  inward  righteousness  pro- 
duced by  the  grace  of  God,  and  therefore  called  the  daoucuruvij 
Bedii  or  ix  Triarew^^  meets  the  demands  of  the  law,  is  the  true 
ground  of  justification.  Olshauserty  3,  21.     See  also  Neander'n 
Q-eschichte  der  Fflanzung^  pp.  608—610.     The  doctrine  of  the 
divines  of  the  school  of  Schleiermacher,  presented  in  formulas 
more  or  less  mystic  and  transcendental  is,  that  as  we  derive  a 
corrupt  nature  from  Adam,  and  on  the  ground  of  that  nature 
are  condemned,  so  we  derive  a  holy  nature  from  Christ,  and  on 
the  ground  of  that  nature  are  justified.     6.  In  opposition  to  all 
these  views,  which  place  the  ground  of  justification,  so  far  as  it 
is  a  declarative  act,  in  man's  own  inward  character  or  state, 
Protestants  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  teach  that  by  the 
works  of  the  law,  which  are  excluded  from  the  ground  of  justi- 
fication, are  meant  not  only  ceremonial  works,  not  merely  the 
works  of  the  unregenerate  done  without  grace,  not  only  the 
perfect  obedience   required  by  the  law  originally  given   to 
Adam,  but  works  of  all  kinds,  everything  either  done  by  us  or 
wrought  in  us.     In  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  urged :   1.  That  the 
law  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  is  the  law  which  binds  all  man- 
kind.    It  is  the  law,  the  violation  of  which  renders  all  men 
guilty  before  God,  as  stated  in  ver.  19.     The  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding argument  is  designed  to  show  that  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, viewed  as  to  their  personal  character,  are  under  sin  and 
incapable  of  justification  on  the  ground  of  their  own  character 
or  conduct.     2.  This  law  which  thus  binds  all  men,  demands 
the  highest  kind  of  moral  obedience.     It  is  spiritual,  extending 
not  merely  to  the  external  act,  but  to  the  secret  motives.     It 
says,  "thou  shalt  not  covet;**  thus  condemning  all  irregular 
or  inordinate  desires.     It  is  holy,  just,  and  good.     It  requires 
us  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves.    There  can  therefore  be  no  form  or  kind  of  righteous- 
ness, whether  natural  or  gracious,  higher  than  that  which  the 
law  demands,  and  which  is  comprehended  in  the  works  of  the 
law.     8.  The  contrast  or  opposition  is  never  between  one  kind 
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of  works  aad  another.  Paul  does  not  teach  that  we  cannot  be 
justified  by  ceremonial  works,  but  are  justified  by  good  works ; 
he  does  not  exclude  merely  opera  eso  boUs  naturcB  vir^it$y  i.  e. 
works  of  the  unregenerate,  and  assert  that  works  flowing  from 
a  principle  of  grace  are  the  ground  of  justification ;  he  does  not 
contrast  imperfect  obedience  under  the  gospel  with  the  perfect 
obedience  required  of  Adam;  but  the  opposition  is  always 
between  works  in  general,  fJl  works,  and  faith.  4.  The  works 
rejected  as  inadequate  are  called  ^^  works  of  righteousness," 
Titus  iii.  5;  that  is,  works  of  the  highest  order,  for  there  is  no 
designation  of  excellence  of  higher  import  th«i  that.  5.  The 
works  intended  are  such  as  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
whose  obedience  is  held  up  as  a  model  to  all  generations,  per* 
formed.  6.  Whenever  the  ground  of  our  jmtification  is  aflSrma- 
tively  stated,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  obedience,  the  death,  the 
blood  or  work  of  Christ.  7.  The  objection  to  the  apostle's 
doctrine,  which  he  answers  at  length  in  chap,  vi.,  supposes  that 
good  works  of  every  kind  are  excluded  from  the  ground  of  our 
justification.  That  objection  is,  that  if  works  are  not  the 
ground  of  justification,  then  we  may  live  in  sin.  There  could 
be  no  room  for  such  an  objection,  had  the  apostle  taught  that 
we  are  not  justified  by  mere  ceremonial  or  moral  works,  but  by 
works  of  a  higher  order  of  merit.  It  was  his  rejecting  all 
works,  every  kind  and  degree  of  personal  excellence,  and 
making  something  external  to  ourselves,  something  done  for  us 
as  opposed  to  everything  wrought  in  us,  the  ground  of  our 
acceptance  with  God,  that  called  forth  the  objection  in  question. 
And  this  objection  has  been  urged  against  Paul's  doctrine  from 
that  day  to  this.  8.  Appeal  may  safely  be  made  on  this  subject 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Church  or  the  experience  of  the  people 
of  God  of  every  age  and  nation.  They  with  one  accord,  at 
least  in  their  prayers  and  praises,  renounce  all  dependence  on 
their  own  inward  excellence,  and  cast  themselves  on  the  work 
or  merit  of  Christ.  In  reference  to  this  cardinal  doctrine, 
Calvin  says:  ^'Neque  vero  me  latet,  Augustinum  secus  expo- 
nere ;  justitiam  enim  Dei  esse  putat  regenerationis  gratiam ;  et 
banc  gratuitam  esse  fatetur,  quia  Dominus  immerentes  Spiritm 
suo  nos  renovat.  Ab  hac  autem  opera  legis  excludit,  hoc  est 
quibus  homines  a  seipsis  citra  renovationem  conantur  Deum 
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promereii.  Mihi  etiam  plus  satis  notum  est,  qnosdam  novos 
specolatores  hoc  dogma  superciliose  proferre  quasi  hodie  sibi 
revelatum.  Sed  apostolum  omnia  sine  exceptione  opera  com- 
plecti,  etiam  qu»  Dominus  in  suis  efficit,  ex  contextu  planum 
fiet.  Nam  certe  regeneratus  erat  Abxaham,  et  Spiritu  Dei 
agebatur  quo  tempore  justifioatum  foisse  operibus  negat.  Ergo 
a  justificatione  hominis  non  opera  tantum  moraliter  bona  (ut 
▼olgo  appellant)  et  quad  fiunt  natar»  instinctu  excludit,  sed 
qufldcunque  etiam  fideles  habere  possunt.  Deinde  si  ilia  est 
justitiad  fidei  definitio,  Beati  quorum  remissse  sunt  iniquitates^ 
Ps.  xxxii.  1;  non  disputatur  de  hoc  vel  iUo  genere  operum; 
sed  abolito  operum  merito  sola  peccatorum  remissio  justitiae 
causa  statuitur.  Putant  ha&c  duo  optime  convenire,  fide  justifi* 
cari  hominem  per  Ghristi  gratiam;  et  tamen  operibus  justificari, 
quae  ex  regeneratione  spirituali  proveniant;  quia  et  gratuitq 
nos  Deus  renovat,  et  ejus  donum  fide  percipimus.  At  Paulus 
longe  aUud  principium  sumit:  nunquam  scilicet  tranquiUas  fore 
conscientias,  donee  in  solam  Dei  miseri9ordiam  recumbant ;  ideo 
alibi  postquam  docuit  Deum  fuisse  in  Ghristo,  ut  homines  justi- 
ficaret,  modum  simul  exprimit,  non  imputando  illis  peccata." 

For  hf  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.  No  flesh  can  ba 
justified  by  the  law,  for  by  the  law  we  are  convinced  of  sin. 
The  law  condemns  by  bringing  sin  clearly  to  our  knowledge 
as  deserring  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  revealed  against  all 
sin,  and  therefore  it  cannot  justify.  ^'Ex  eadem  scatebra," 
says  Calvin,  "  non  prodeunt  vita  et  mors."  Eitiyvoiat^  {fuU  or 
accttrate  knowledge)  is  stronger  than  the  simple  word  p^anrt^ 
{knowledge.)  When  the  object  of  knowledge  is  something  in 
our  own  consciousness,  as  in  die  case  of  sin,  knowledge  involvea 
a  recognition  of  the  true  nature  of  that  object,  and  a  cor- 
responding experience.  The  knowledge  of  sin  is  therefore  not 
a  mere  intellectual  eognitioD,  but  an  inward  conviction^  includ- 
ing both  an  intellectual  apprehension  and  a  due  sense  of  its 
turpitude  and  guilt.  This  is  the  office  of  the  law.  It  was  not 
designed  to  give  life,  but  so  to  convince  of  sin  that  men  may  be 
led  to  renounce  their  own  righteousness  and  trust  in  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ  as  the  only  and  all-sufficient  ground  of  their 
acceptanoe  with  God. 
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DOCTRINE. 


1.  However  men  may  differ  among  themselves  as  to  indivi- 
dual character,  as  to  outward  circumstances,  religious  or  social, 
when  they  appear  at  the  bar  of  God,  all  appear  on  the  same 
level.  All  are  sinners,  and  being  sinners,  are  exposed  to  con- 
demnation, ver.  9. 

2.  The  general  declarations  of  the  Scriptures,  descriptive  of 
the  character  of  men  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  are  applicable 
to  men  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  because  they  describe  human 
nature.  They  declare  what  fallen  man  is.  As  we  recognise 
the  descriptions  of  the  human  heart  given  by  profane  writers  a 
thousand  years  ago,  as  suited  to  its  present  character,  so  the 
inspired  description  suits  us  as  well  as  those  for  whom  it  was 
originally  intended,  vs.  10 — 18. 

8.  Piety  and  morality  cannot  be  separated.  If  men  do  not 
understand,  if  they  have  no  fear  of  Gtod  before  their  eyes,  they 
become  altogether  unprofitable,  there  is  none  that  doeth  good, 
vs.  10—12. 

4.  The  office  of  the  law  is  neither  to  justify  nor  to  sanctify. 
It  convinces  and  condemns.  All  efforts  to  secure  the  favour  of 
God,  therefore,  by  legal  obedience  must  be  vain,  ver.  20. 


REMARKS. 

1.  As  God  regards  the  moral  character  in  men,  and  as  we 
are  all  sinners,  no  one  has  any  reason  to  exalt  himself  over 
another.  With  our  hands  upon  our  mouth,  and  our  mouth  in 
the  dust,  we  must  all  appear  as  guilty  before  God,  ver.  9. 

2.  The  Scriptures  are  the  message  of  God  to  all  to  whom 
they  come.  They  speak  general  truths,  which  are  intended  to 
apply  to  all  to  whom  they  are  applicable.  What  they  say  of 
sinners,  as  such,  they  say  of  all  sinners;  what  they  promise  to 
believers,  they  promise  to  all  believers.  They  should,  there- 
fore, ever  be  read  with  a  spirit  of  self-application,  vs.  10 — 18. 

8.  To  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel,  we  must 
be  convinced  of  sin,  humbled  under  a  sense  of  its  turpitude, 
silenced  under  a  conviction  of  its  condemning  power,   and 
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prostrated  at  the  footstool  of  mercy,  under  a  feeling  that  we 
cannot  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law,  that  if  ever  saved,  it 
must  be  by  other  merit  and  other  power  than  our  own,  ver.  20. 


ROMANS  m.  21—31. 

ANALYSIS.      ^ 

Having  proved  that  justification,  on  the  ground  of  legal 
obedience  or  personal  merit,  is  for  all  men  impossible,  Paul 
proceeds  to  imfold  the  method  of  salvation  presented  in  the 
gospel.  With  regard  to  this  method,  he  here  teaches,*  1.  Its 
nature.  2.  The  ground  on  which  the  ofier  of  justification  is 
made.     8.  Its  object.    4.  Its  results. 

I.  As  to  its  nature,  he  teaches,  1.  That  the  righteousness 
which  it  proposes  is  not  attainable  by  works,  but  by  faith, 
▼8.  21,  22.  2.  That  it  is  adapted  to  all  men,  Jews  as  well 
as  Gentiles,  since  there  is  no  difference  as  to  their  moral  state, 
vs.  22,  28.    8.  It  is  entirely  gratuitous,  ver.  24. 

II.  As  to  its  ground,  it  is  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  or  Jesus  Christ  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  vs.  24,  25. 

III.  Its  object  is  the  display  of  the  divine  perfections,  and 
the  reconciliation  of  the  justice  of  Otoi  with  the  exhibition  of 
mercy  to  the  sinner,  ver.  26. 

lY.  Its  results^  1.  It  humbles  man  by  excluding  all  ground 
of  boasting,  vs.  27,  28.  2.  It  presents  €h>d  in  his  true  charac- 
ter as  the  God  and  father  of  all  men,  of  the  Gentile  no  less 
than  of  the  Jew,  vs.  29,  30.    8.  It  confirms  the  law,  ver.  81. 


COMMENTARY. 

Verse  21.  But  now  the  righteoumew  of  God  without  the  law 
i$  manifetted,  &;c.  Having  demonstrated  that  no  fiesh  can  be 
justified  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  apostle 
proceeds  to  show  how  the  sinner  can  be  justified.  With  regard 
to  this  point,  he  teaches,  in  this  verse,  1.  That  the  righteous- 
ness which  is  acceptable  to  God  is  not  a  legal  righteousness; 
•and,  2.  That  it  had  been  taught  already  in  the  Old  Testament* 
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Tke  wordi  but  now  may  be  regarded  as  m^ely  markmg  the 
tranflitioii  from  one  paragraph  to  another,  cht  as  a  designation 
of  time,  noWy  i.  e.  under  the  gospel  dispensation.  In  favour  of 
this  view  is  the  phrase,  ^^to  declare,  at  this  time^  his  righteous- 
ness,*' in  ver.  26 ;  compare  also  i.  17.  Is  manifested^  1.  e.  clearly 
made  known,  equivalent  to  the  phrase  is  revealed^  as  used  in 
L  17.  The  words  righteousness  of  GML^  are  subjected  here  to 
the  same  diversity  of  interpretation  that  was  noticed  in  the 
passage  just  cited,  where  they  first  occur.  They  may  mean, 
L  A  divine  attribute,  the  justice,  mercy,  or  general  rectitude 
of  God.  2.  That  righteousness  which  is  acceptable  to  God, 
which  is  such  in  his  estimation.  8.  God's  method  of  justifica- 
tion ;  compare  i.  17.  The  last  interpretation  gives  here  a  very 
good  sense,  and  is  one  very  commonly  adopted.  ^  The  method 
of  justification  by  works  being  impossible,  God  has  revealed 
another,  already  taught  indeed,  both  in  the  law  and  prophets,  a 
method  which  is  not  legal  (without  law,)  i.  e.  not  on  the  condi- 
tion of  obedience  to  the  law,  but  on  the  condition  of  faith,  which 
is  applicable  to  all  men,  and  perfectly  gratuitous,'  vs.  21 — 24. 
But  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  in  the  remarks  on  i.  17,  the 
interpretation  which  best  suits  both  the  force  of  the  words  and 
Paul's  usage  is,  ^The  righteousness  of  which  God  is  the  author, 
which  comes  from  him,  which  he  gives,  and  which  consequently 
is  acceptable  in  his  sight.'  The  word  righteoM^sfness  is  employed 
to  designate  that  expellence  which  the  law  demands,  or  which 
constitutes  a  man  dixaeo^  (righteoiis)  in  the  sight  of  the  law,  and 
the  genitive  (to5  dsob)  of  Q-od^  indicates  the  source  or  author 
of  that  righteousness.  As  men  therefore  cannot  attain  such 
righteousness  by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  God  has  revealed  in  the 
gospel  another  righteousness,  which  is  not  legal,  but  is  attained 
or  received  by  faith,  and  is  offered  to  all  men,  whether  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  as  a  free  gift,  l^he  words  x^P^^  pd/ioo^  without  law^ 
may  qualify  the  word  righteousness.  It  is  a  righteousness 
without  law,  or  with  which  the  law  has  nothing  to  do.  It  is 
not  a  product  of  the  law,  and  does  not  consist  in  our  inward 
conformity  to  its  precepts ;  so  that  Xo}pi^  i^fioo  is  equivalent  to 
Xo>pi<:  Spfow  v6fju)Oy  Gal.  ii.  16.  The  connection  however  may 
be  with  the  verb :  '  Without  the  law  (i.  e.  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  law)  the  righteousness  of  God  is  revealed.    But  the  • 
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wbole  context  treats  of  jnstifieatioQ  withoat  works,  and  ther^ 
fore  the  interpretation  which  makes  the  iqM>6tle  say  that  a 
righteousness  withoat  the  works  of  the  law  is  made  known  in 
the  gospel,  is  more  suited  to  the  connection.  The  perfect 
nttpoi^ponat  has  its  appropriate  force.  The  reyelation  has 
been  made  and  still  continaes.  This  righteousness,  which,  so 
to  speak,  had  long  been  buried  under  the  tjpea  and  indistinct 
utterances  of  the  old  dispensation,  has  now  in  the  gospel  heem 
made  {fpaoftpd)  clear  and  apparent.  The  apostle  therefore  adds, 
heiiig  testified  by  the  lato  and  the  prophete.  The  word  is  /mp* 
Tt/po6/m/ijy  being  testified  to;  the  present  is  used  because  the 
testimony  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  gospel  was  still  con* 
tinned.  The  Jews  were  accustomed  to  divide  the  Scriptures 
into  two  parts — the  Law  including  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and 
the  Prophets  including  all  the  other  books.  The  word  prophet 
means  one  who  speaks  for  God.  All  inspired  men  are  prophets, 
and  therefore  the  designation  applies  to  the  historical,  as  well 
as  to  the  books  which  we  are  accustomed,  in  a  more  restricted 
sense  of  the  word,  to  call  prophetical.  The  Law  and  the  Pro** 
phets  therefore  mean  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Matt, 
T.  17,  yii.  12,  Luke  zri.  31,  Acts  xiii.  15,  &c^  The  words  desig* 
nated  a  well  known  volume,  and  had  to  the  minds  of  the  Jews 
as  definite  a  meaning  as  the  word  Bible  has  with  us.  The  co«* 
Btant  recognition  of  that  volume  in  the  New  Testament  as  of 
divine  authority,  relieves  us  of  the  necessity  of  proving  sepi^ 
rately  the  inspiration  of  its  several  books.  Jn  sanctioning  the 
volume  as  the  word  of  Ood,  Christ  and  his  apostles  gave  their 
sanction  to  the  divine  authority  of  all  that  the  volume  contains. 
That  the  Old  Testament  does  teach  the  doctrine  of  ^'a  right** 
eousness  without  works,"  Paul  proves  in  the  next  chapter,  from 
the  case  of  Abraham,  and  from  the  declarations  of  Davids 

Yeesb  22.  JSven  the  righteousness  of  €hd.  The  repetition 
of  the  subject  from  the  preceding  verse;  8i  is  therefore  not 
adversative,  but  is  properly  rendered  even.  This  righteousness, 
of  which  God  is  the  author,  and  which  is  available  before  him, 
and  which  is  now  revealed,  is  more  particularly  described  as  a 
(dixatOirjvT]  {o5<ra)  M  7tc4ntw^)  righteousness  which  is  of  faith, 
i.  e.  by  means  of  faith,  not  Sea  mtntp^  on  accowU  of  faith.  Faith 
is  not  the  ground  of  our  justification ;  it  is  not  the  righteousness 
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which  makes  ns  righteous  before  God,  (it  is  not  itself  the 
daacomn/fj  too  ScoD,)  nor  is  it  even  represented  as  the  inward 
principle  whence  that  righteousness  proceeds.  It  is  indeed  the 
principle  of  evangelical  obedience,  the  source  of  holiness  in 
heart  and  life;  but  such  obedience  or  holiness  is  not  our  justi- 
fying righteousness.  Holiness  is  the  consequence  and  not  the 
eause  of  our  justification,  as  the  apostle  proves  at  length  in  the 
subsequent  parts  of  this  epistle.  This  righteousness  is  through 
fidth,  as  it  is  received  and  appropriated  by  faith.  It  is,  more- 
over, not  faith  in  general,  not  mere  confidence  in  God,  not 
simply  a  belief  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God,  much  less 
a  recognition  of  the  truth  of  the  spiritual  and  invisible,  but  it  is 
faith  of  Okmt;  that  is,  faith  of  whicH  Christ  is  the  object.  A 
man  may  believe  what  else  he  may;  unless  he  receives  and  rests 
on  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  receives  him  as  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us,  he  has  not  the  faith  of 
which  the  apostle  here  speaks  as  the  indispensable  condition 
of  salvation.  This  important  doctrine  is  not  only  clearly  but 
frequently  brought  into  view  in  the  New  Testament.  What  our 
Lord  constantly  demanded  was  not  merely  religious  faith  in 
general,  but  specifically  faith  in  himself  as  the  Son  of  God  and 
Saviour  of  the  world.  It  is  only  faith  in  Christ,  not  faith  as 
such,  which  makes  a  man  a  Christian.  ^^  If  ye  believe  not  that 
I  am  he,"  saith  our  Lord,  ^^ye  shall  die  in  your  sins,"  John 
viii.  24.  ^^To  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power 
to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  as  many  as  believed  on  his 
name,"  John  i.  12.  ^^That  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life,"  John  iii.  14,  16.  "Whoso- 
ever believeth  on  him,  shall  not  be  confounded,"  Bom.  ix.  83. 
"How  shall  they  call  on  him  on  whom  they  have  not  believed," 
X.  14.  Such  passages  are  almost  innumerable.  So  when  the 
object  of  saving  faith  is  designated,  it  is  said  to  be  not  truth  in 
general,  but  Christ  himself.  See  ver.  25,  (through  faith  in  his 
blood,)  Gal.  ii.  16,  20,  iii.  24,  Eph.  iii.  12,  &;c.  The  act  there- , 
fore  which  the  sinner  is  required  to  perform,  in  order  to  be 
made  a  partaker  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  is  to  believe  on 
Christ ;  that  is,  to  receive  him  as  he  is  revealed  in  the  gospel 
as  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  clothed  in  our  nature,  loving  us  and 
giving  himself  as  a  propitiation  for  our  sins.    As  there  is  no 
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Terb  in  the  text,  of  which  dmuoauuvj  {righteou9ne$s)  is  the  nomi- 
native, we  most  either  borrow  the  verb  nupoofipmnu  from  ver. 
21,  Hhe  righteousness  of  Gt>d  is  mcmifeifted  unto  all;'  or  what 
better  suits  what  follows,  supply  ipxirat^  come$  (or  simply  l^ncy 
is)  unto  all  and  upon  aXL  The  words  lal  knl  itduvaiQ  {and  upon 
aO)  are  omitted  in  the  MSS.  A.  o.  20.  81.  47.  66.  67;  in  the 
Coptic  and  Ethiopic  yersions;  and  by  seyeral  of  the  Fathers. 
Ghriesbach  and  Lachmann  leave  them  out  of  the  text;  most 
modem  critical  editions  retain  them,  both  on  external  and 
internal  grounds.  This  righteousness  is  e/c  ndpta^y  extending 
unto  all,  xai  inl  mfvroc,  and  over  all,  as  covering  them  or  over- 
flowing them.  ^^Eine  Gnadenfluth,"  says  Olshausen,  ^'die  an 
alle  herandringt  und  sogar  uber  alle  hinliberstromt."  There 
is  no  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile  recognised  in  this 
method  of  salvation.  The  question  is  not  as  to  whether  men 
are  of  this  or  that  race,  or  of  one  or  another  rank  in  life,  or  in 
the  Church  visible  or  out  of  it.  This  righteousness  is  unto  all 
who  believe.  Faith  is  all  that  is  demanded.  The  reason  why 
the  same  method  of  salvation  is  suited  to  all  men  is  given  in  the 
following  clause:  Far  there  is  no  difference  among  men  as  to 
their  moral  state  or  relation  to  God,  or  as  to  their  need  of  sal- 
vation, or  as  to  what  is  necessary  to  that  end.  What  one  man 
needs  all  require,  and  what  is  suited  to  one  is  suited  to  and 
sufficient  for  all.  The  characteristics,  therefore,  of  the  plan  of 
salvation  presented  in  this  verse  are:  1.  That  the  righteousness 
of  God  which  is  revealed  in  the  gospel  is  to  be  attained  by 
faith,  not  by  works,  not  by  birth,  not  by  any  external  rite,  not 
by  union  with  any  visible  Church,  but  simply  and  only  by 
believing  on  Christ,  receiving  and  resting  upon  him.  2.  That 
this  righteousness  is  suited  to  and  sufficient  for  all  men ;  not 
only  for  all  classes,  but  for  all  numerically;  so  that  no  one  can 
perish  for  the  want  of  a  righteousness  suitable  and  sufficient, 
clearly  revealed  and  freely  oflFered. 

Yebsb  28.  For  aU  have  sinned.  This  is  the  reason  why 
there  is  no  difference  as  to  the  condition  of  men.  All  are 
sinners.  The  apostle  uses  the  aorist  ^/laprovy  sinned^  and  not 
the  perfect,  have  sinned.  Ruckert  says  this  is  an  inaccuracy; 
Bengel  explains  it  by  assuming  that  the  original  act  in  paradise, 
and  the  sinfdl  disposition,  and  also  the  acts  of  transgression 
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flowing  from  it,  are  all  denoted.  Olahuiseii  says  that  the 
reference  is  mainly  to  original  8in;  for  where  there  are  no 
peccata  actuaUa^  there  is  still  need  of  redemption.  Dr.  W<H*ds- 
worth,  Canon  of  Westminster,  gives  the  same  explanation: 
^^All  men  sinned  in  Adam,  all  fell  in  him.''  Meyer  says, 
^  The  sinning  of  each  man  is  presented  as  an  historical  fact  of 
the  past."  The  idea  that  all  men  now  stand  in  the  posture 
of  sinners  before  God  might  be  expressed  either  by  saying,  AH 
have  sinned  (and  are  sinners,)  or  all  aumed.  1^  latter  is  th^ 
form  adopted  by  the  apostle.  And  come  %hor%  ^ft/9oDvrar,  in 
the  present  tense.  The  sinning  is  represented  as  past;  the 
present  and  abiding  consequence  of  sin  is  the  want  of  the  gUrjf 
of  God.  By  dS^a  tou  Ssoo  is  most  naturally  understood  the 
approbation  of  God,  the  36^a  which  eomes  from  Grod;  comp. 
John  xii.  43,  ^^They  love  the  praise  of  men  rather  than  the 
praise  (dS^op)  of  God."  Calvin  explains  it  as  the  glory  qu>(9 
coram  Deo  locum  habety  glory  before  G^,  L  e.  in  his  estimation, 
as  he  explains  dacuoaduTj  0$ou  to  be  righteousness  in  his  sights 
what  he  regards  as  such.  This  is  against  the  natural  force  of 
the  genitive.  Others  understand  dd^a  in  the  sense  of  glorying, 
7um  habenty  unde  coram  Deo  gloriewtwr^  Estius ;  so  also  Luther, 
Tholuck,  (who  refers  to  John  v.  44,  36^aaf  napA  zoU  Btou^)  and 
others.  This  idea  would  be  expressed  by  the  word  x(xl)j[tjat^^ 
ver.  27,  or  mwjfrjfWL^  iv.  2,  1  Cor.  v.  6,  ix.  16,  Ac.  Others  again 
say  that  the  glory  of  God  here  means  that  glory  which  Qod 
promises  to  the  righteous,  as  in  v.  2.  So  Beza,  who  says, 
^^  d6^a  est  meta  ad  quam  contendimus,  id  est,  vita  adtema,  qu» 
in  glori»  Dei  participatione  consistit."  Ruckert  and  Olshausen 
say  it  means  the  image  of  God:  ^Men  are  sinners,  and  are 
destitute  of  the  image  of  God.'  But  this  is  not  the  sense  of  the 
words;  Hhe  glory  of  Gt>d'  does  not  mean  a  glory  like  to  that 
of  God.  The  first  intei^pretation,  whieh  is  the  simplest,  is  per- 
fectly suited  to  the  context.  All  men  are  sinners  and  under 
the  disapprobation  of  Gk>d.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  them;  and  therefore  all  need  a  righteousness 
not  their  own,  in  order  to  their  justification  before  God. 

Verse  24.  Being  justified  freehf  by  hi$  grace^  through  the 
redemption  that  is*  in  Ohriit  Jestu.  The  apostle  oontinues  hia 
exhibition  of  the  method  of  salvation  by  using  the  partici{de 
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*bemg  jnstified,'  inBtei^  of  the  verb  *we  are  justified/  agreea- 
bly to  a  mode  of  construction  not  unusual  in  the  Greek,  though 
much  more  frequent  in  the  Hebrew.  Jaaeoupepoe  therefore 
depends  on  fxntptfijycat^  ^all  come  short  of  the  favour  of  Qod, 
being  justified  freely.'  That  is,  sinoe  justification  is  gratuitous^ 
the  subjects  of  it  are  in  themselves  unworthy;  they  do  not  merit 
Ood's  favour.  Justification  is  as  to  us  do^psdp,  a  matter  of  gift; 
on  the  part  of  God  it  is  an  act  of  grace ;  we  are  justified  tj 
tdrrot}  X"^^^  hf  ^^  grace.  The  act,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
is  altogether  gratuitous.  We  have  not  the  slightest  degree  of 
merit  to  offer  as  the  ground  of  our  acceptance.  This  is  the 
third  characteristic  of  the  method  of  justification  which  is  by 
the  righteousness  of  God.  Though  it  is  so  entirely  gratuitous 
as  regards  the  sinner,  yet  it  is  in  a  way  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  justice  of  God.  It  is  through  ^Hhe  redemption  that  is 
in  Christ  Jesus,"  that  is,  of  which  he  is  the  anther. 

The  word  dsrokurpokn^j  redemption^  has  two  senses  in  the 
New  Testament.  1.  It  means  properly  ^a  deliverance  effected 
by  the  payment  of  a  ransom.'  This  is  its  primary  etymological 
meaning.  2.  It  means  deliverance  simply,  without  any  refers 
6nce  to  the  mode  of  its  accomplishment,  whether  by  power  or 
wisdom.  Luke  xxi.  28,  **The  day  of  redemption  (i.  e.  of  deli- 
verance) draweth  nigh;"  Heb.  xi.  25,  and  perhaps  Rom.  viii.  28; 
compare  Isa.  1.  2,  ^'  Is  my  hand  shortened  at  aU,  that  it  cannot 
redeem  ?"  &c.  When  applied  to  the  work  of  Christ,  as  affect- 
ing our  deliverance  from  the  punishment  of  sin,  it  is  always 
taken  in  its  proper  sense,  delweranee  effected  by  the  payment 
qf  a  raneom.  This  is  evident,  1.  Because  in  no  case  where  it 
is  thus  used,  is  anything  said  of  the  precepts,  doctrines,  or 
power  of  Christ,  as  the  means  by  which  the  deliverance  is 
effected;  but  uniformly  his  sufferings  are  mentioned  as  the 
ground  of  deliverance.  Eph.  i.  7,  ^^\In  whom  we  have  redemp- 
tion through  his  blood;"  Heb.  ix.  15,  ^^By  means  of  death,  for 
the  redemption  of  transgressions,"  Col.  i.  14.  2.  In  this  pas^ 
sage  the  nature  of  this  redemption  n  explained  by  the  following 
verse:  it  is  not  by  truth,  nor  the  exhibition  of  excellence,  but 
through  Christ  'as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  through  faith  in  his 
blood.'  8.  Equivalent  expressions  fix  the  meaning  of  the  term 
beyond  doubt.    1  Tim.  ii.  ^  ^  Who  gave  himself  «8  a  ransom 
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for  all;"  Matt.  zx.  28,  ^^The  Son  of  man  came  to  give  his  life 
as  a  ransom  for  many;"  1  Peter  L  18,  ^^  Ye  were  not  redeemed 
with  cormptible  things,  such  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ,"  &c.  Accordingly  Christ  is  presented 
as  a  Redeemer,  not  in  the  character  of  a  teacher  or  witness,  but 
of  a  priest,  a  sacrifice,  a  propitiation,  &;c.  That  from  which  we 
are  redeemed  is  the  wrath  of  God ;  the  price  of  our  redemption 
is  the  blood  of  Christ.  That  is  in  Ohrist  Jesus.  This  may 
mean  by  him,  iv  having  its  instrumental  force,  as  in  Acts 
xvii.  31,  (iv  ivdpi  ^,)  by  the  man.  As  this  use  of  the  prepo- 
sition with  names  of  persons  is  infrequent,  others  retain  its 
usual  force,  in.  Compare  Eph.  i.  7,  ^^In  whom  (iv  ^)  we  have 
redemption,"  &;c.;  and  Col.  i.  14,  ^We  are  justified  by  means 
(ded)  of  the  redemption  which  we  have  in  virtue  of  union  to 
Christ.' 

Vbbsb  25.  Wham  Q-od  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation^ 
through  faith  in  his  bloody  &;c.  This  clause  contains  the  ground 
of  our  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  of  our  accept- 
ance with  God,  and  constitutes  therefore  the  second  step  in  the 
apostle's  exhibition  of  the  plan  of  salvation.  He  had  already 
taught  that  justification  was  not  by  works,  but  by  faith,  and 
entirely  gratuitous ;  he  now  comes  to  show  how  it  is  that  this 
exercise  of  mercy  to  the  sinner  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
justice  of  Gt>d  and  the  demands  of  his  law.  The  word  Ttpoi- 
^eroy  hath  set  forth,  also  signifies  to  purpose,  to  determtne, 
Rom.  i.  18;  compare  viii.  28.  If  this  sense  be  adopted  here, 
the  meaning  would  be,  ^whom  God  hath  purposed  or  decreed  to 
be  a  propitiation.*  But  the  context  refers  to  a  fact  rather  than 
a  purpose;  and  the  words  e/c  Iviet^u  {for  the  manifestation,) 
as  expressing  the  design  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  common  interpretation.  There  are 
three  interpretations  of  the  word  IXoumjptop,  (propitiation,) 
which  are  worthy  of  attention.  It  was  understood  by  many 
of  the  Fathers,  and  after  them  by  Luther,  Calvin,  Grotius, 
Olshausen,  and  others,  to  mean  the  propitiatory,  or  mercy-seat, 
over  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  on  which  the*  high  priest,  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement,  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices. 
Here  it  was  that  God  was  propitiated,  and  manifested  himself 
as  reconciled  to  his  people.    The  ground  of  this  interpretation 
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is,  that  the  original  irord  here  used  is  employed  in  the  Septoa^ 
gint  as  the  designation  of  the  mercy-seat,  Sxod.  zxr.  18—20; 
and  often  elsewhere.  The  meaning  would  then  be,  Hhat  God 
had  set  forth  Jesus  Christ  as  a  meroy-seat,  as  the  place  in 
which,  or  the  person  in  whom  he  was  propitiated,  and  ready  to 
forgive  and  accept  the  sinner.'  But  the  objections  to  this 
interpretation  are  serious.  1.  The  use  of  the  word  by  the 
Greek  translators  of  the  Old  Testament,  probably  arose  from 
a  mistake  of  the  proper  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  term.  The 
Hebrew  word  means  properly  a  cover;  but  as  the  verb  whence 
it  comes  means  literally,  to  cover,  and  metaphorically,  to  atone 
foTy  to  propitiate^  the  Greek  translators  incorrectly  rendered 
the  noun  IXcurrjpwu,  the  Latin  propitiatoriumy  and  our  trans- 
lators, the  merctf-eeaty  a  sense  which  n^fe^  never  has.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  itself  a  wrong  use  of  the  Greek  word.  2.  This 
interpretation  is  not  consistent  with  the  analogy  of  Scripture. 
The  sacred  writers  are  not  accustomed  to  compare  the  Saviour 
to  the  cover  of  the  ark,  nor  to  illustrate  his  work  by  such  a 
reference.  This  passage,  if  thus  interpreted,  would  stand  alone 
in  this  respect.  8.  According  to  this  view,  there  is  an  obvious 
incongruity  in  the  figure.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  the  blood 
of  a  sacrifice,  but  not  of  the  blood  of  the  mercy-seat.  Besides, 
Paul  in  this  very  clause  speaks  of  "A«  blood."  See  DeylingU 
ObservationeMy  Part  II.,  sect.  41,  and  Krebs'e  New  Teetamenty 
illustrated  from  the  writings  of  Josephus. 

The  second  interpretation  supposes  that  the  word  ^D/ia 
(eacrifice)  is  to  be  supplied:  *  Whom  he  has  set  forth  as  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice.'  1.  In  favour  of  this  interpretation  is  the 
etymology  of  the  word.  It  is  derived  from  IXdaxo/jtacy  to  appeaecy 
to  conciliate.  Hence  IXcumjpto^y  as  an  adjective,  is  applied  to 
anything  designed  to  propitiate;  as  in  the  expressions  "pro- 
pitiatory monument,"  "propitiatory  death."  {JosephuSy  Ant. 
XVI.  7.  1  Lib.  de  Maec.y  sect.  17.  See  Krehe  on  this  verse.) 
2.  The  use  of  analogous  terms  in  reference  to  the  sacrificial 
services  under  the  old  dispensation,  as  aoynjptovy  eacrificium  pro 
ealtUCy  Exod.  xx.  ^,  xxviii.  29,  for  which  we  have  in  Exod. 
xxiv.  6,  tftwr/a  aomjpioo;  so  j^ap^^P^^  thank-offeringSy  t6 
xaMpatoVy  the  offering  for  purification.  In  keeping  with  all 
these  t^rms  is  the  use  of  IXcunijpcov  (i^vpui)  in  the  sense  of 
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propitiatory  sacrifice.  8.  The  whole  context  favours  this  ex- 
planation, inasmuch  as  the  apostle  immediately  speaks  of  the 
blood  of  this  sacrifice,  and  as  his  design  is  to  show  how  the 
gratuitous  justification  of  men  can  be  reconciled  with  the  justice 
of  God.  It  is  only  a  modification  of  this  interpretation,  if 
fXoumjptop  be  taken  substantively  and  rendered  propitiatian^  as 
is  done  in  the  Vulgate  and  by  Beza. 

The  third  interpretation  assumes  that  IXcumjpeop  is  here  used 
in  the  masculine  gender,  and  means  propitiator.  This  is  the 
explanation  given  by  Semler  and  Wahl;  but  this  is  contrary  to 
the  usage  of  the  word  and  inconsistent  with  the  context.  The 
obvious  meaning,  therefore,  of  this  important  passage  is,  that 
Ood  has  publicly  set  forth  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  sight 
of  the  intelligent  universe,  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the 
Bins  of  men.  It  is  the  essential  idea  of  such  a  sacrifice,  that  it 
is  a  satisfaction  to  justice.  It  terminates  on  God.  Its  primary 
design  is  not  to  produce  any  subjective  change  in  the  offerer, 
but  to  appease  God.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word,  from 
which  we  have  no  right  to  depart.  Such  also  is  the  idea  which 
it  of  necessity  would  convey  to  every  Gentile  and  every  Jewish 
reader,  and  therefore  such  was  the  idea  which  the  apostle 
intended  to  express.  For  if  we  are  not  to  understand  the 
language  of  the  Bible  in  its  historical  sense,  that  is,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  sacred  writers  knew  it  would  be  understood 
by  those  to  whom  they  wrote,  it  ceases  to  have  any  determinate 
meaning  whatever,  and  may  be  explained  according  to  the 
private  opinion  of  every  interpreter.  But  if  such  be  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words,  then  they  conclusively  teach  that  the  ground 
of  our  justification  is  no  subjective  change  in  us,  but  the  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice  of  Christ.  Olshausen,  who  elsewhere  plainly 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  subjective  justification,  in  his  comment 
on  this  verse,  admits  the  common  Church  doctrine.  He  denies 
that  the  work  of  Christ  terminates  on  the  sinner.  "Every 
sacrifice,"  he  says,  "proposed  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  man,  and 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  God,  consequently  the  sacrifice  of  aU 
sacrifices,  in  which  alone  all  others  hav6  any  truth,  must 
accomplish  that  which  they  only  symbolized."  The  doctrine 
of  the  Scotists,  he  adds,  of  gnxtuita  acceptation  refutes  itself, 
because  God  can  never  take  a  thing  for  what  it  is  not,  and 
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therefore  cannot  accept  as  a  satisfaction  what  is  no  satisfaction. 
Grotius's  yiew  of  an  acceptUatiOj  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  with  the  doctrine  of  Scotos,  and  resolves  the  atonement 
into  a  mere  governmental  display,  (a  popular  theory  reproduced 
as  a  novelty  in  the  American  Churches,)  he  also  rejects.  He 
says,  ''So  there  remains  nothing  but  the  acute  theory  of 
Anselm,  properly  understood,  of  a  satirfactio  vicaria,  which 
completely  agrees  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  and  meets 
the  demands  of  science."*  According  to  Olshausen,  therefore, 
("die  tiefste  Erorterungen,")  the  profoundest  disclosures  of 
modern  science  have  at  last  led  back  to  the  simple  old  doctrine 
of  a  real  vicarious  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God,  as  the 
ground  of  the  sinner's  justification. 

Through  faith.  These  words,  3eA  Tteario)^,  may  be  connected 
with  dtxcuoufuiKH  as  coordinate  with  dta  datohrrpwato)^:  'Being 
justified  through  the  redemption^  that  is,  being  justified  through 
faith.'  But  this  breaks  the  connection  between  itpoi&tzo  and 
e/c  ivdu^v.  Meyer  connects  both  dta  marto)^  and  iv  T(p  oSfjiau 
with  Trpoi&ero:  '  God  hath,  by  means  of  faith,  by  his  blood,  set 
forth  Christ  as  a  propitiation.'  But  the  faith  of  man  is  not  the 
means  by  which  God  set  forth  Christ.  The  most  natural  con- 
nection is  with  Uatmjpcov^  'a  propitiation  through  faith,'  i.  e. 
which  is  received  or  appropriated  thrpugh  faith.  It  is  a  more 
doubtful  question  how  the  words  in  his  blood  are  to  be  con- 
nected. The  most  obvious  construction  is  that  adopted  in  our 
version,  as  well  as  in  the  Vulgate,  and  by  Luther,  Calvin, 
Olshausen,  and  many  ethers,  'Through  faith  in  his  blood;'  so 
that  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  is  the 
ground  of  the  confidence  expressed  in  niart^^  "  in  Christi  san- 
guine repositam  habemus  fiduciam."  Calvin.  To  this  it  is 
objected,  that  the  construction  of  niare^  with  ip  is  altogether 
unauthorized.  But  there  are  so  many  cases  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  which  this  construction  must  be  admitted,  unless 
violence  be  resorted  to,  that  this  objection  cannot  be  allowed 
much  weight.  See  Gal.  iii.  26,  Eph.  i.  15,  Col.  i.  4, 1  Tim.  iii.  13, 
2  Tim.  iii.  15.     Others  connect  both  dtA  maztw^  and  ev  ztf 

*  So  bleibt  nor  die  riohtig  TersUnde  hoohst  soharfsiifoige  Anselmisohe 
Theorie  (sstisfactio  Tioftria)  als  diejenigo  abrig,  die  der  Soliriftlehre  eben  so 
sehr  genOgt,  als  den  AnsprQoher  der  WiAeenBohaft 
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aSfioxe  as  distinct  qualifying  clauses  with  Ikaavjpeov;  the  former, 
as  De  Wette  says,  expressing  the  means  of  the  subjectire  appro- 
priation, the  other  the  means  of  the  objective  exhibition.  That 
is,  ^  God  has  set  forth  Christ  as  a  propitiation,  which  is  ayaila* 
ble  through  faith,  and  he  is  a  propitiation  by  his  blood.'  Still 
another  method  is  to  connect  h  T<p  aSfMorc  with  ip:  ^  Whom  Qod 
has  set  forth  in  his  blood  as  a  propitiation.'  The  construction 
first  mentioned,  and  sanctioned  by  the  translators  of  the  English 
Bible,  gives  a  perfectly  good  sense,  and  is  most  agreeable  U> 
the  collocation  of  the  words.  The  blood  of  Christ  is  an  ex- 
pression used  in  obvious  reference  to  the  sacrificial  characte'* 
of  his  death.  It  was  not  his  death  as  a  witaiess  or  as  an  exam 
pie,  but  as  a  sacrifice,  that  expiates  sin.  And  by  h%9  bloody  ii 
not  to  be  understood  simply  his  death,  but  his  whole  work  for 
our  redemption,  especially  all  his  expiatory  sufferings  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

This  whole  passage,  which  Olshausen  happily  calls  the  ^'Acro- 
polis of  the  Christian  faith,"  is  of  special  importance.  It 
teaches  that  we  are  justified  in  a  manner  which  is  entirely  of 
grace,  without  any  merit  of  our  own ;  through,  or  by  means 
of  faith,  and  on  the  ground  of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  evident  from  this  statement,  that  Paul  intended  to 
exclude  from  all  particip$btion  in  the  meritorious  ground  of  our 
acceptance  with  Grod,  not  only  those  works  performed  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  law,  and  with  a  legal  spirit,  but  those  which  flow 
from  faith  and  a  renewed  heart.  The  part  assigned  to  faith  in 
the  work  of  our  reconciliation  to  God  is  that  of  an  instrument ; 
it  apprehends  or  appropriates  the  meritorious  ground  of  our 
acceptance,  the  work  or  righteousness  of  Christ.  It  is  not 
itself  that  ground,  nor  the  means  of  attaining  an  inherent 
righteousness  acceptable  to  Gx)d.  This  is  obvious,  1.  Because 
our  justification  would  not  then  be  gratuitous,  or  without  works. 
Paul  would  then  teach  the  very  reverse  of  the  doctrine  which 
he  has  been  labouring  to  establish,  viz.  that  it  is  not  on  account 
of  works  of  righteousness,  i.  e.  works  of  the  highest  order  of 
excellence,  that  we  are  accepted,  since  these  works  would  then 
be  the  real  ground  of  our  acceptance.  2.  Because  we  are  said 
(0  be  justified  by  faith  of  which  Christ  is  the  object,  by  faith 
in  his  blood,  by  faith  in  him  as  a  sacrifice.     These  expressions 
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cannot  possiblj  mean,  that  faith  in  Christ  is,  or  produces,  a 
state  of  mind  which  is  acceptable  to  God.  Faith  in  a  sacrifice 
is,  by  the  very  force  of  the  terms,  reliance  on  a  sacrifice.  It 
would  be  to  contradict  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  ancient  and 
Jewish  world,  to  make  the  design  of  a  sacrifice  the  production 
of  a  state  of  mind  acceptable  to  the  Being  worshipped,  which 
moral  state  was  to  be  the  ground  of  acceptance.  There  is  no 
more  pointed  waj  of  denying  that  we  are  justified  on  account 
of  the  state  of  our  own  hearts,  or  the  character  of  our  own  acts, 
than  by  saying  that  we  are  justified  by  a  propitiatory  sacri* 
fice.  This  latter  declaration  places  of  necessity  the  ground  of 
acceptance  out  of  ourselves ;  it  is  something  done  for  us,  not 
something  experienced,  or  produced  in  us,  or  performed  by  us. 
There  is  no  rule  of  interpretation  more  obvious  and  more 
important  than  that  which  requires  us  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  a  writer  in  the  sense  in  which  be  knew  he  would  be 
understood  by  the  persons  to  whom  he  wrote.  To  explain, 
therefore,  the  language  of  the  apostle  in  reference  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  and  the  mode  of  our  acceptance  with  God,  other- 
wise than  in  accordance  with  the  universally  prevalent  opinions 
On  the  nature  of  sacrifices,  is  to  substitute  our  philosophy  of 
religion  for  the  inspired  teachings  of  the  sacred  writers. 

To  declare  hie  rtghteoiMTiess  far  the  remistion  of  mm  thai  ar% 
poftj  through  the  forbearance  of  Q-od.  Having  stated  the 
nature  and  ground  of  the  gospel  method  of  justification,  Paul 
comes,  in  this  clause,  to  state  its  object :  ^  God  has  set  forth 
Christ,  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  to  declare  his  righteousness.' 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
being  very  comprehensive,  is  variously  presented  in  the  word 
of  Qroi.  In  other  words,  the  death  of  Christ  answers  a  great 
number  of  infinitely  important  ends  in  the  government  of  Gtod. 
It  displays  "his  manifold  wisdom,"  Eph.  iii.  10,  11;  it  was 
designed  "to  purify  unto  himself  a  people  zealous  of  good 
works,"  Titus  ii.  14;  to  break  down  the  distinction  between  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  Eph.  ii.  15 ;  to  effect  the  reconciliation  of 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  unto  God,  Eph.  ii.  16;  "to  deliver  us 
from  this  present  evil  world,"  Gal.  i.  4;  to  secure  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  Eph.  i.  7;  to  vindicate  his  ways  to  men,  in  so  long 
passing  by  or  remitting  their  sins,  R<nn.  iii.  25 ;  to  reconcile  the 
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exercise  of  mercy  with  the  reqmreaients  of  justice,  yer.  26,  &c. 
These  ends  are  not  inconsistent,  bat  perfectly  harmonious. 
The  end  here  specially  mentioned  is,  to  declare  Am  rtgfae€U9' 
ne%%.  These  words  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  variously  explained. 
1.  They  are  understood  of  some  one  of  the  moral  attributes 
of  God,  as  his  veracity,  by  Locke ;  or  his  mercy,  by  Grotius, 
Eoppe,  and  many  of  the  modems.  Both  of  these  interpreta- 
tions are  forced,  because  they  assign  very  unusual  meanings  to 
the  word  righteousness,  and  meanings  little  suited  to  the  con- 
text. 2.  Most  commentators,  who  render  the  phrase  ^right- 
eousness, or  justification  of  God,'  in  chap.  i.  17,  iii.  21,  God's 
method  of  justification,  adopt  that  sense  here.  The  meaning 
would  then  be,  that  ^  God  had  set  forth  Christ  as  a  propitia- 
tion, to  exhibit  his  method  of  justification,  both  in  reference  to 
the  sins  committed  under  the  old  dispensation,  and  those  com- 
mitted under  the  new.'  But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the 
meaning  of  dauuoirjur]^  which  never  has  the  sense  of  ^^  method 
of  justification,"  and  is  unsuited  to  the  context.  3.  The  great 
majority  of  commentators  understand  the  dacuoauvrj  6eov  here 
spoken  of  to  be  the  justice  of  God.  This  is  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  terms,  and  this  the  context  demands.  Justice  is  the 
attribute  with  which  the  remission,  or  passing  by,  of  sins  with- 
out punishment,  seemed  to  be  in  conflict,  and  which  therefore 
required  vindication.  It  was  necessary  that  the  justice  of  God 
should  be  publicly  exhibited,  because  he  forgave  sin.  Besides, . 
the  apostle  himself  explains  what  he  means  by  dacuoauvi]^  when 
he  adds  that  God  set  forth  Christ  as  a  propitiation,  in  order 
tJuit  he  might  be  justy  and  yet  justify  the  ungodly.  The  satis- 
faction of  justice  therefore  was  the  immediate  and  specific  end 
of  the  death  of  Christ.  This  was  indeed  a  means  to  a  higher 
end.  Justice  was  satisfied,  in  order  that  men  might  be  sancti- 
fied and  saved ;  and  men  are  sanctified  and  saved,  in  order  that 
might  be  known,  in  the  ages  to  come,  the  exceeding  riches  of 
the  grace  of  God. 

Far  the  remissian  of  stm^  Sea  ri^v  ndpureVy  x.r.X.  This  admits 
of  different  explanations.  1.  Some  give  SeA.  with  the  accusa- 
tive the  same  force  as  with  the  genitive;  through  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins.  That  is,  the  righteousness  of  God  was  manifested 
by  means  of  remitting  slhs.     This  is  contrary  to  the  proper 
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meaning  of  tlie  words,  and  suppoeee  that  daanMrimj  means  good- 
ness. Beza,  however,  adopts  this  view,  and  renders  the  words, 
per  remmumem;  so  also  Reiche,  Koppe,  and  others.  2.  It  is 
taken  to  mean,  (utOy  (uit  regards.  This  gives  a  good  sense, 
^  To  declare  his  righteousness,  (uto^^xi  <uit  rtgard%  the  remis- 
sion of  sins.'  So  Baphelitts,  {0b9ervatione$,  &;c.,  p.  241,)  who 
quotes  Polybius,  Lib.  5,  ch.  24,  p.  617,  in  support  of  this  inter- 
pretation. This  view  is  given  by  Professor  Stuart.  But  the 
preposition  in*question  very  rarely  if  ever  has  this  force.  No 
such  meaning  is  assigned  to  it  by  Wahl,  Bretschneider,  or 
Winer.  8.  The  common  force  of  the  preposition  is  retained, 
an  account  of.  This  clause  would  then  assign  the  ground  or 
reason  of  the  exhibition  of  the  righteousness  of  God.  It  became 
necessary  that  there  should  be  this  exhibition,  because  God  had 
overlooked  or  pardoned  sin  from  the  beginning.  This  is  the 
most  natural  and  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  passage.  So 
the  Vulgate,  propter  remisnonemy  and  almost  all  the  moderns. 
4.  Others  again  make  the  preposition  express  the  final  cause  or 
object,  '  To  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  sake  of  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,'  i.  e.  that  sins  might  be  remitted.  So  Calvin,  who 
says,  '^Tantundem  valet  prsepositio  causalis,  acsi  dixisset, 
remissionis  ergo,  vel  in  huno  finem  ut  peccata  deleret.  Atque 
haec  definitio  vel  exegesis  rursus  confirmat  quod  jam  aliquoties 
monui,  non  justificari  homines,  quia  re  ipsa  tales  sint,  sed 
imputatione.''  But  this  is  a  very  questionable  force  of  the  pre- 
position :  see  Winer* s  Oram.y  §  53,  c.  The  third  interpretation, 
therefore,  just  mentioned,  is  to  be  preferred.  The  word  ndpMe^y 
remissionj  more  strictly  means  pretermission^  a  passing  by^  or 
overlooking.  Paul  repeatedly  uses  the  proper  term  for  remis- 
sion {df€<n^y)  as  in  Eph.  i.  7,  Heb.  ix.  22,  &c.;  but  the  word 
here  used  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  Many, 
therefore,  consider  the  selection  of  this  particular  term  as 
designed  to  express  the  idea,  that  sins  committed  before  the 
advent  of  Christ  might  more  properly  be  said  to  be  overlooked, 
than  actually  pardoned,  until  the  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer  had 
been  completed;  see  Wolffs  Curve.  Reference  is  made  to  Acts 
xviL  30,  where  God  is  said  to  have  overlooked  the  times  of 
ignorance.  But  as  the  word  used  by  the  apostle  is  actually 
used  to  express  the  idea  of  remissien^  in'  Greek  writers,  (see 
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Eisner,)  the  majoritj  of  commentators  adopt  that  meaning  here. 
The  words  ndp&n^  and  dfure^  express  the  siune  thing,  bat  und^ 
different  aspects.  They  differ  only  as  not  punishing,  and  par- 
doning. To  say  that  God  did  not  punish  sins  under  the  old 
dispensation,  is  only  a  different  way  of  saying  that  he  pardoned 
them.  So  ^^not  to  impute  iniquity"  is  the  negative  statement 
of  justification.  This  passage,  however,  is  one  of  the  few  which 
the  Romanists  quote  in  support  of  their  doctrine  that  there  was 
no  real  pardon,  justification,  or  salvation,  before  \he  advent  of 
Ohrist.  The  ancient  believers  at  death,  according  to  their  doc- 
trine, did  not  pass  into  heaven,  but  into  the  Umbus  patrum, 
where  they  continued  in  a  semi-conscious  state  until  Christ's 
deseensuB  ad  inferos  for  their  deliverance.  The  moden  trans- 
cendental theologians  of  Germany,  who  approach  Bomanism  in 
so  many  other  points,  agree  with  the  Papists  also  here.  Thus 
Olshausen  says,  ^^  Under  the  Old  Testament  there  was  no  real, 
but  only  a  symbolical  forgiveness  of  sins."  Our  Lord,  however, 
speaks  of  Abraham  as  in  heaven ;  and  the  Psalms  are  filled 
with  petitions  and  thanksgiving  for  God's  pardoning  mercy. 

The  words,  that  are  past,  seem  distinctly  to  refer  to  the  times 
before  the  advent  of  Christ.  This  is  plain  from  their  opposition 
to  the  expression,  at  this  time,  in  the  next  verse,  and  from  a 
comparison  with  the  parallel  passage  in  Heb.  ix.  16,  '^  He  is  the 
Mediator  for  the  redemption  of  sins  that  were  under  the  first 
testament."  The  words  iv  rjj  ivojfj,  rendered  through  the  for* 
bearance  of  Q-od,  admit  of  different  explanations.  1.  They  may 
Ve  connected  with  the  words  just  mentioned,  and  the  meaning 
be,  ^  Sins  thlit  are  past,  or,  which  were  committed  during  the 
forbearance  of  God ;'  see  Acts  xvii.  20,  where  the  times  before 
the  advent  are  described  in  much  the  same  manner.  2.  Or  they 
may  be  taken,  as  by  our  translators,  as  giving  the  cause  of  the 
remission  of  these  sins,  ^They  were  remitted,  or  overlooked 
through  the  divine  forbearance  or  mercy.'  Forgiveness  however 
is  always  referred  to  grace,  not  to  forbearance.  The  former 
interpretation  is  also  better  suited  to  the  context.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  whole  verse  therefore  is,  *  God  has  set  forth  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  to  vindicate  his  righteousness 
or  justice,  on  account  of  the  remission  of  the  sins  committed 
under  the  former  dispensation;'   and  not  under  the  former 
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dispensation  only,  but  also  in  the  remission  of  sins  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  as  the  apostle  immediately  adds.  The  interpretation 
of  the  latter  part  of  this  yerse,  given  above,  according  to  which 
tA  izpoftfou&ca  Afjuifynj/JUXTCL,  {the  9in»  before  eammitted,)  mean 
the  sins  committed  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  is  that  which 
both  the  context  and  the  analogy  of  Scripture  demand.  In  the 
early  Church,  howeyer,  there  were  some  who  held  that  there  is 
no  forgiveness  for  post-baptismal  sins — a  doctrine  recently 
reproduced  in  England  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pnsey.  The  advocates 
of  this  doctrine  make  this  passage  teach  that  Christ  was  set 
forth  as  a  propitiation  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  committed 
before  baptism,  that  is,  before  conversion  or  the  professed 
adoption  of  the  gospel.  Rlickert  and  Reiche,  among  the  recent 
German  writers,  give  the  same  interpretation.  This  would 
alter  the  whole  character  of  the  gospel.  There  could  be  no 
salvation  for  any  human  being ;  for  all  men  sin  hourly,  after  as 
well  as  before  baptism  or  conversion.  No  man  at  any  moment 
of  his  life  is  perfectly  conformed  to  the  law  of  God.  Conscience 
always  pronounces  sentence  against  us.  There  could  be  no 
peace  in  believing,  no  imputation  or  possession  of  righteousness. 
We  should  not  now  be  under  grace,  but  under  law,  as  com- 
pletely as  though  Christ  had  never  died. 

Yersb  26.  2^  declarey  I  say,  Ju$  rtgJtteautsneeSj  &c.  This 
clause  is  a  resumption  of  what  was  said  before,  npd^  li^dte^y 
being  coordinate  with  the  foregoing  «/c  ii^&^Py  both  depending 
upoi\  izpoidtro:  *  He  set  him  forth  «/ c  and — 7tp6^'  The  two 
prepositions  have  the  same  sense,  as  both  express  the  design  or 
object  for  which  anything  is  done :  ^  Christ  was  set  forth  as  a 
sacrifice  for  the  manifestation  of  the  righteousness  of  G^,  on 
account  of  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  old— /or  the  manifesta- 
tion of  his  righteousness  at  this  time.'  There  were  two  pur- 
poses to  be  answered ;  the  vindication  of  the  character  of  Gt>d 
in  passing  by  former  sins,  and  in  passing  them  by  now.  The 
words  iv  Tip  wjv  xaufHpj  {at  this  time^)  therefore  stand  opposed 
to  ip  Tj  dpoj[^y  {during  the  forbearance.)  The  death  of  Christ 
vindicated  the  justice  of  God  in  forgiving  sin  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  as  those  sins  were  by  the  righteous  God,  as  Olshausen 
says,  "punished  in  Christ.** 

That  he  might  be  just^  &c..  c/c  rb  tlvac  outop  dixatop^  in  order 
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thaty  as  expressing  the  design,  and  not  merely  the  result  of  the 
exhibition  of  Christ  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  This  clause 
therefore  expresses  more  definitely  what  is  meant  by  e/c  ivdu^y 
daaioaoioj^.  Christ  was  set  forth  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  mani- 
festation of  the  righteousness  or  justice  of  God,  that  is,  that  he 
might  be  just,  although  the  justifier  of  the  ungodly.  The  word 
just  expresses  the  idea  of  uprightness  generally,  of  being  pr 
doing  what  the  nature  of  the  case  demands.  But  when  spoken 
of  the  conduct  of  a  judge,  and  in  reference  to  his  treatment  of 
sin,  it  must  mean  more  specifically  that  modification  of  general 
rectitude,  which  requires  that  sin  should  be  treated  according 
to  its  true  nature,  that  the  demands  of  law  or  justice  should  not 
be  disregarded.  A  judge  is  unjust  when  he  allows  a  criminal 
to  be  pronounced  righteous,  and  treated  accordingly.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  acts  justly  when  he  pronounces  the  offender 
guilty,  and  secures  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  which  the  law 
denounces.  What  the  apostle  means  to  say  is,  that  there  is  no 
such  disregard  to  the  claims  of  justice  in  the  justification  of  the 
sinner  who  believes  in  Christ.  This  is  seen  and  acknowledged, 
when  it  is  known  that  he  is  justified  neither  on  account  of  his 
own  acts  or  character,  nor  by  a  mere  soyereign  dispensing  with 
the  demands  of  the  law,  but  on  the  ground  of  a  complete  satis- 
faction rendered  by  his  substitute,  i.  e.  on  the  ground  of  the 
obedience  and  death  of  Christ.  The  gratuitous  nature  of  this 
justification  is  not  at  all  affected  by  its  proceeding  on  the 
ground  of  this  perfect  satisfaction.  It  is,  to  the  sinner,  still  the 
most  undeserved  of  all  favours,  to  which  he  not  only  has  not  the 
shadow  of  a  personal  claim,  but  the  very  reverse  of  which  he 
has  most  richly  merited.  It  is  thus  that  justice  and  mercy  are 
harmoniously  united  in  the  sinner's  justification.  Justice  is  no 
less  justice,  although  mercy  has  her  perfect  work ;  and  mercy 
is  no  less  mercy,  although  justice  is  completely  satisfied. 

'Jnst^and  the  justifier,'  &c.  In  the  simple  language  of  the 
Old  Testament,  propositions  and  statements  are  frequently  con- 
nected by  the  copulative  conjunction  whose  logical  relation 
would  be  more  definitely  expressed  by  various  particles  in  other 
languages ;  as  Malachi  ii.  14,  '^Against  whom  thou  hast  dealt 
treacherously,  and  she  was  thy  companion,"  i.  e.  although  she 
was  thy  companion.    ^'  They  spake  in  my  name,  and  (although) 
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I  sent  them  not;"  see  Q-e9eniu**9  Lexicon.  In  like  manner  the 
corresponding  particle  in  the  Greek  Testament  is  used  with 
scarcely  less  latitude.  Matt.  xii.  5,  ^^  The  priests  profane  the 
Sabbath,  and  (and  jet)  are  blameless;''  Rom.  L  13,  ^^I  pur- 
posed to  come  unto  jou,  and  (but)  was  let  hitherto;*'  Heb. 
iiL  9,  "Proved  me,  and  (although  they)  saw  my  works;"  see 
WahCi  Lex.  and  Winer's  Oram.j  §  57.  So  in  the  present 
instance  it  may  be  rendered,  "That  God  might  be  just,  and 
yety  or  aUhmgh  the  justifier,"  &c.  Him  which  believeth  in 
JestiSy  literally,  ^Him  who  is  of  the  faith  of  Jesus;"  so  Gal. 
ii.  7,  "They  which  are  of  faith,"  for  believers;  (HI.  ii.  12, 
"They  of  the  circumcision,"  i.  e.  the  circumcised;  see  Bom. 
iL  8,  iv.  12,  &c.  Faith  of  JesuSy  faith  of  which  Jesus  is  the 
object;  see  ver.  22.  Our  version  therefore  expresses  the  sense 
accurately.  He  whom  G^d  is  just  in  justifying,  is  the  man  who 
relies  on  Jesus  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  That  justification  is 
a  forensic  act,  is  of  necessity  implied  in  this  passage.  If  to 
justify  was  to  make  subjectively  just  or  righteous,  what  neces- 
sity was  there  for  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  ?  Why  should  he  die, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  just  in  God  to  render  men  holy  ?  It 
were  an  act  of  mercy  to  make  the  vilest  malefactor  good ;  but 
to  justify  such  a  malefactor  would  be  to  trample  justice  under 
foot.  The  doctrine  therefore  of  subjective  justification  perverts 
the  whole  gospel.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  orthodox 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  this  whole  paragraph  is 
acknowledged  to  be  correct,  even  by  those  who  cannot  them- 
selves receive  the  doctrine  which  it  teaches.  Thus  Ebllner,  one 
of  the  latest  and  most  candid  of  the  German  commentators, 
says :  "  It  is  clear  that  the  true  sense  of  this  passage  entirely 
agrees  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  concerning  vicarious 
satisfaction,  as  unfolded  in  the  Lutheran  symbols.  Neverthe- 
less, although  it  is  certain  that  Paul  intended  to  teacfi  the  doc- 
trine of  vicarious  satisfaction,  not  merely  as  a  figure,  (or  in  the 
way  of  accommodation,)  but  as  a  matter  of  full  personal  con- 
viction; yet  it  is  easy  to  see  how  he  was  necessarily  led  to 
adopt  this  view,,  from  the  current  opinions  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived."  He  proceeds  to  show  that  as  the  idea  of  vicarious 
punishment  was  incorporated  in  the  Jewish  theology,  the  guilt 
of  the  ofiender  being  laid  upon  the  head  of  the  victim  o£fered  in 
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sacrifice,  Paul  was  unayoidablj  led  to  conceiye  of  the  work  of 
Christ  under  this  form.  As,  however,  this  theory,  according 
to  Kollner,  arose  out  of  a  false  view  of  the  nature  of  God,  and 
of  his  relation  to  the  world,  he  cannot  regard  it  as  a  diyine 
Tevelation.  He  proceeds  to  unfold  what  he  supposes  to  be 
the  eternal  truth  contained  under  these  Jewish  ideas,  (unter 
der  Hulle  der  Zeitvorstellungen,)  and  presents  yery  much  the 
goyemmental  yiew  of  the  atonement  introduced  by  Grotius,  and 
reproduced  in  this  country  by  the  younger  Edwards  and  his 
followers.  "Did  Paul,"  says  Kollner,  "merely  teach  that  God 
made  a  symbolical  exhibition  of  justice  in  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  we  might  acquiesce  in  his  teaching,  but  he  says  more ; 
he  constantly  asserts  that  men  are  justified  or  constituted  right- 
eous through  the  blood  of  Christ,  iii.  21,  y.  19,  Eph.  i.  7,  Col. 
i.  14."  Such  writers  are  at  least  free  from  the  guilt  of  per- 
yerting  the  word  of  God.  They  allow  the  Bible  to  mean  what 
it  says,  although  they  refuse  to  submit  to  its  teaching.  This  is 
better  than  not  only  refusing  to  submit,  but  forcing  the  Scrip- 
tures to  teach  our  own  foregone  conclusions.  In  Germany,  the 
subjection  of  the  Bible  to  philosophy  has  come  to  an  end.  In 
this  country,  it  is  still  struggling  for  liberty.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  separation  should  here,  as  there,  be  made  complete, 
between  those  who  bow  to  tho  authority  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  those  who  acknowledge  some  higher  rule  of  faith.  Then 
both  parties  can  agree  as  to  what  the  Bible  really  teaches. 

Vbrsb  27.  Where  is  boasting  thenf  It  is  excluded.  By 
what  lawf  of  worksf  Nay;  but  hy  the  law  of  faith.  In  this 
and  the  following  yerses  the  apostle  presents  the  tendency  and 
results  of  the  glorious  plan  of  sidyation,  which  he  had  just 
unfolded.  It  excludes  boasting,  yer.  27.  It  presents  God  in 
his  true  pharacter,  as  the  God  and  Father  of  the  Gentiles  as  well 
as  of  the  Jews,  ys.  29,  30 ;  and  it  establishes  the  law,  yer.  81. 
The  word  xai)j[^<Tt^  (boasting,)  is  used  to  express  the  idea  of  self- 
gratulation  with  or  without  sufficient  reason.  In  the  former 
case,  it  is  properly  rendered  r^oieing,  as  when  Paul  speaks  of 
the  Thessalonians  being  his  "crown  of  rejoicing."  In  the 
latter,  the  word  boasting  is  the  correct  yersion.  The  word 
properly  means  the  act  of  boasting  or  rejoicing;  at  times,  by 
metonymy,  the  ground  or  reason  of  boasting,  as  in  Bom.  xy.  17. 
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JEither  sense  suits  this  passage.  The  artiole  ij  xa6j[ij^^j  the 
boasting,  may  haye  its  appropriate  force.  The  reference  how- 
erer  is  not  speoiallj  to  rer.  1  of  this  chapter,  the  boasting  of 
the  Jews  over  the  Gentiles,  bat  the  boasting  of  the  sinner  before 
God.  The  latter  howeyer  includes  the  former.  A  plan  of  sal- 
Tation  which  strips  every  man  of  merit,  and  places  all  sinners 
on  the  same  level  before  God,  of  coarse  cuts  oflf  all  assumption 
^  superioritj  of  one  class  over  another.  Paul  means  to  say 
that  the  resolt  of  the  gospel  plan  of  salvation  is  to  prevent  all 
•elf-approbation,  self-gratulation  and  exaltation  on  the  part  of 
the  sinner.  He  is  presented  as  despoiled  of  all  merit,  and  as 
deserving  the  diq)leasure  of  God.  He  can  attribute,  in  no 
degree,  his  deliverance  from  this  displeasure  to  himself,  and  he 
cannot  exalt  himself  either  in  the  presence  of  God,  or  in  com- 
parison with  his  fellow-sinners.  As  sin  is  odious  in  the  sight 
of  God,  it  is  essential,  in  any  scheme  of  mercy,  that  the  sinner 
fthovld  be  made  to  feel  this,  and  that  nothing  done  by  or  for  him 
should  in  any  measure  diminish  his  sense  of  personal  ill-desert 
on  account  of  his  transgressions.  This  result  obviously  could 
not  follow  from  any  plan  of  justification  that  placed  the  ground 
of  the  sinner's  acceptance  in  himself,  or  his  peculiar  advantages 
of  birth  or  ecclesiastical  connection ;  but  it  is  eflfectually  secured 
by  that  plan  of  justification  which  not  only  places  the  ground 
of  his  aooe^iance  entirely  out  of  himself,  but  which  also  requires, 
as  the  very  condition  of  that  acceptMoice,  an  act  involving  a 
penitent  acknowledgment  of  personal  ill-desert,  and  exclusive 
dependence  on  the  merit  of  another.  In  this  connection,  the 
phrases  "by  what  law,"  "the  law  of  works,"  and  "the  law  of 
faith,"  are  peculiar,  as  the  word  p6/ju)^  (law)  is  not  used  in  its 
ordinary  sense.  The  general  idea,  however,  of  a  rule  of  (iction 
is  retained.  ^By  what  rule?  By  that  which  requires  works? 
Nay;  by  that  which  requires  faith.'  By  the  "law  of  faith," 
^refore,  is  obviously  meant  the  gospel.    Compare  ix.  31. 

YsRSB  28.  Therefore  v>e  conclude^  &c.  The  common  text 
baa  o5v,  therefore^  giving  this  verse  the  character  of  a  conclu- 
sion from  the  preceding  argument.  The  great  majority,  how- 
ever, of  the  best  manuscripts,  the  Vulgate  and  Coptic  version^*, 
and  many  of  the  Fathers,  have  x^^  which  almost  all  the  modern 
editc»rs  adopt.     This  Verse  then  is  a  confirmation  of  what  is  said 
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before:  ^Boasting  is  ezcladed,  Xo^tl^ifu&a  pip,  far  we  think, 
L  e.  are  sure,*  &c.  See  iL  8,  yiiL  18,  2  Cor.  xL  5,  for  a  similar 
use  of  the  word  Xorfi^ofuu,  That  a  man  is  justified  by  faith. 
If  by  faith,  it  is  not  of  works ;  and  if  not  of  works,  there  can 
be  no  room  for  boasting,  for  boasting  is  the  assertion  of  per- 
sonal merit.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  if  justification  is  bj 
faith,  it  most  be  by  faith  alone.  Luther's  version,  therefore, 
aUein  durch  den  glaubeUy  is  fully  justified  by  the  context.  The 
Romanists,  indeed,  made  a  great  outcry  against  that  yersion  as 
a  gross  perrersion  of  Scripture,  although  Catholic  translators 
before  the  time  of  Luther  had  given  the  same  translation.  So 
in  the  Nuremberg  Bible,  1488,  "Nur  durch  den  glauben." 
And  the  Italian  Bibles  of  Geneva,  1476,  and  of  Venice,  1588, 
per  sola  fede.  The  Fathers  also  often  use  the  expression, 
^^man  is  justified  by  faith  alone;"  so  that  Erasmus,  De  Ratione 
Concionandi,  Lib.  lU.,  says,  ^'  Vox  sola,  tot  clamoribus  lapi- 
data  hoc  sseculo  in  Luthero,  reverenter  in  Patribus  auditur." 
See  Eoppe  and  Tholuck  on  this  verse. 

WithotU  iporks  of  the  lato.  To  be  justified  without  works,  is 
to  be  justified  without  anything  in  ourselves  to  merit  justifica- 
tion. The  works  of  the  law  must  be  the  works  of  the  moral 
law,  because  the  proposition  is  general,  embracing  Gentiles  as 
well  as  Jews.  And  as  our  Saviour  teaches  that  the  sum  of  the 
moral  law  is  that  we  should  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  mind, 
and  strength,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  and  as  no  high^ 
form  of  excellence  than  supreme  love  to  God  is  possible  or  con- 
ceivable, in  excluding  works  of  the  law,  the  apostle  excludes 
everything  subjective.  He  places  the  ground  of  justification 
out  of  ourselves.  Olshausen,  on  this  verse,  reverts  to  his 
Romish  idea  of  subjective  justification,  and  explains  works  of 
the  law  to  mean  works  produced  by  the  moral  law,  which  he 
says  spring  only  from  ourselves,  and  are  perishable,  whereas 
^Hhe  works  of  faith  are  imperishable  as  the  principle  whence 
they  spring.*'  That  is,  we  are  not  justified  by  works  performed 
from  a  principle  of  natural  conscience,  but  by  those  which  are 
the  fruits  of  a  renewed  nature.  How  utterly  subversive  this  is 
of  the  gospel,  has  already  been  remarked.  The  works  of  the 
law  are  not  works  which  the  law  produces,  but  works  which  the 
law  demands,  and  the  law  demands  all  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
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effects,  even  in  the  just  made  perfect.  And  therefore  spiritual 
as  well  as  legal  works  are  excluded.  The  contrast  is  not 
between  works  produced  by  the  law  and  works  produced  by 
faith,  but  between  works  and  faith,  between  what  is  done  by 
us  (whether  in  a  state  of  nature  or  a  state  of  grace)  and  what 
Christ  has  done  for  us. 

Vbrsbs  29,  80.  Is  he  the  Q-od  of  the  Jew%  onlyf  h&h^nct 
oho  of  the  Q-erMeef  Fe»,  of  the  O-evUiles  also;  seeing  it  ie 
one  God  who  $haU  juttify^  &c.  We  have  here  the  second  result 
of  the  gospel  method  of  justification;  it  presents  God  as 
equally  the  God  of  the  Gentiles  and  of  the  Jews.  He  is  such, 
because  4t  is  one  GK>d  who  justifies  the  circumcision  by  faith, 
and  the  uncircumcision  through  faith.'  He  deals  with  both 
classes  on  precisely  the  same  principles;  he  pursues,  with 
regard  to  both,  the  same  plan,  and  offers  salvation  to  both  on 
exactly  the  same  terms.  There  is,  therefore,  in  this  doctrine, 
the  foundation  laid  for  a  universal  religion,  which  may  be 
preached  to  every  creature  under  heaven ;  which  need  not,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Jewish  system,  be  confined  to  any  one 
sect  or  nation.  This  is  the  only  doctrine  which  suits  the  cha- 
racter of  God,  and  his  relation  to  all  his  intelligent  creatures 
upon  eartii.  God  is  a  universal,  and  not  a  national  God ;  and 
this  is  a  method  of  salvation  universally  applicable.  These 
sublime  truths  are  so  familiar  to  our  minds  that  they  have,  in  a 
measure,  lost  their  power ;  but  as  to  the  Jew,  enthralled  all  his 
life  in  his  narrow  national  and  religious  prejudices,  they  must 
have  expanded  his  whole  soul  with  unwonted  emotions  pf 
wonder,  gratitude,  and  joy.  We  Gentiles  may  now  look  up  to 
heaven,  and  confidently  say,  ^'Thou  art  our  Father,  though 
Abraham  be  ignorant  of  us,  and  though  Israel  acknowledge  us 
not." 

Paul  here,  as  in  ver.  20,  uses  the  future,  iotaidHTUj  vnll 
justify^  not  for  the  present,  nor  in  reference  to  the  final  judg- 
ment, but  as  expressing  a  permanent  purpose.  There  is  no 
distinction  as  to  the  meaning  to  be  sought  between  ix  Tclarecac 
{by  faith)  and  dca  niartoi^  {throtigh  faith,)  as  Paul  uses  both 
forms  indiscriminately;  ex,  for  example,  in  i.  17,  iii.  20,  iv. 
16,  &c.,  and  dcd  in  iii.  22,  25,  Gal.  ii.  16,  and  sometimes  first 
tiie  one,  and  then  the  other,  in  the  same  connection.    There  is 
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IK)  greater  difference  between  the  Greek  prepositions,  as  here 
used,  than  between  the  English  by  and  through. 

Yersb  31.  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through  faith  t 
Q-od  forbid:  yea,  we  establish  the  law.  This  verse  states  the 
third  result  of  this  method  of  salvation ;  instead  of  invalidating, 
it  establishes  the  law.  As  Paul  uses  the  word  law  in  so  many 
senses,  it  is  doubtful  which  one  of  them  is  here  principally 
intended.  In  every  sense,  however,  the  declaration  is  true. 
If  the  law  means  the  Old  Testament  generally,  then  it  is  true; 
for  the  gospel  method  of  justification  contradicts  no  one  of  its 
statements,  is  inconsistent  with  no  one  of  its  doctrines,  and 
invalidates  no  one  of  its  promises,  but  is  harmonious  with  all, 
and  confirmatory  of  the  whole.  If  it  means  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions specially,  these  were  shadows  of  which  Christ  is  the 
substance.  That  law  is  abolished,  not  by  being  pronounced 
spurious  or  invalid,  but  by  having  met  its  accomplishment,  and 
answered  its  design  in  the  gospel.  What  it  taught  and  promised, 
the  gospel  also  teaches  and  promises,  only  in  clearer  and  fuller 
measure.  If  it  means  the  moral  law,  which  no  doubt  was  pro* 
minently  intended,  still  it  is  not  invalidated,  but  established. 
No  moral  obligation  is  weakened,  no  penal  sanction  disregarded. 
The  precepts  are  enforced  by  new  and  stronger  motives,  and  the 
penalty  is  answered  in  Him  who  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body 
on  the  tree.  "TJbi  vero  ad  Christum  ventum  est,"  says  Calvin, 
^^primum  in  eo  invenitur  exacta  Legis  justitia,  qu»  per  imputa- 
tionem  etiam  nostra  fit.  Deinde  sanctificatio,  qua  formantur 
corda  nostra  ad  Legis  observationem,  imperfectam  quidem  illam, 
sed  ad  scopum  collunat."  Instead  of  making  ver.  81  the  close 
of  the  third  chapter,  many  commentators  regard  it  as  more 
properly  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  The  proposition  that  the 
gospel,  instead  of  invalidating,  establishes  the  law,  they  say  is 
too  important  to  be  dismissed  with  a  mere  categorical  assertion. 
This,  however,  is  Paul's  method.  After  showing  that  the  law 
cannot  save,  that  both  justification  and  sanctification  are  by  the 
gospel,  he  is  wont  to  state  in  a  sentence  what  is  the  true  end 
of  the  law,  or  that  the  law  and  the  gospel  being  both  from  God^ 
but  designed  for  different  ends,  are  not  in  conflict.  See  above, 
ver.  20,  Gal.  iii.  19,  20.  If  this  verse,  however,  be  made 
the  beginning  of  the  exhibition  contained  in  the  following 
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ohapter,  then  by  law  most  be  understood  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  confirmation  of  the  law  by  the  goepel  consists  in  the 
fact  that  the  latter  teaches  the  same  doctrine  as  the  former. 
^  Do  we  make  void  the  law  by  teaching  that  justification  is  by 
faith?  By  no  means:  we  establish  the  law;  for  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  itself  teaches  that  Abraham  and  David  were  justified 
gratuitously  by  faith,  and  without  works.'  Although  the  sense 
is  thus  good,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sufBcient  reason 
for  departing  from  the  common  division  of  the  chapters.  The 
next  chapter  is  not  connected  with  this  verse  by  y&p^  which 
the  sense  would  demand,  if  the  connection  was  what  Meyer, 
De  Wette,  and  others  would  make  it :  ^  We  establish  the  law 
when  we  teach  faith,  for  Abraham  was  justified  by  faith.'  The 
connecting  particle  is  simply  o5v,  then^  and  gives  a  very  dif- 
ferent sense.  Besides,  it  is  a  very  subordinate  object  with  the 
apostle  to  prove  that  the  law  and  the  gospel  agree.  His  design 
is  to  teach  the  true  method  of  justification.  The  cases  of  Abra- 
ham and  David  are  referred  to,  to  prove  his  doctrine  on  that 
point,  and  not  merely  the  agreement  between  the  old  dispensa^ 
tion  and  the  new. 

DOCTRINE. 

1.  The  evangelical  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Old,  no  less  than  of  the  New  Testament,  ver.  21. 

2.  Justification  is  pronouncing  one  to  be  just,  and  treating 
him  accordingly,  on  the  ground  that  the  demands  of  the  law 
have  been  satisfied  concerning  him,  vs.  24 — ^26. 

8.  The  ground  of  justification  is  not  our  own  merit,  nor  faith, 
nor  evangelical  obedience;  not  the  work  of  Christ  in  us,  but  his 
work  for  us,  i.  e.  his  obedience  unto  death,  ver.  25. 

4.  An  act  may  be  perfectly  gratuitous  as  regards  its  object, 
and  at  the  same  time  proceed  on  the  ground  of  a  complete 
satisfaction  to  the  demands  of  the  law.  Thus  justification  is 
gratuitous,  not  because  those  demands  are  unsatisfied,  but 
because  it  is  granted  to  those  who  have  no  personal  ground  of 
recommendation,  vs.  24,  26 

5.  God  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  his  own  acts.  To  declare 
his  glory  is  the  highest  and  best  end  which  he  can  propose  for 
himself  or  his  creatures,  ver.  25. 
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6.  The  atonement  does  not  consist  in  a  display  to  others  of 
the  divine  justice.  This  is  one  of  its  designs  and  resnlts ;  but 
it  is  such  a  display  only  by  being  a  satisfaction  to  the  justice 
of  God.  It  is  not  a  symbol  or  illustration,  but  a  satisfac- 
tion, ver.  26. 

7.  All  true  doctrine  tends  to  humble  men,  and  to  exalt 
Ood;  and  all  true  religion  is  characterized  by  humility  and 
reverence,  ver.  27. 

8.  God  b  a  universal  Father,  and  all  men  are  brethren, 
vs.  29,  80. 

9.  The  law  of  God  is  immutable.  Its  precepts  are  always 
binding,  and  its  penalty  must  be  inflicted  either  on  the  sinner 
or  his  substitute.  When,  however,  it  b  said  that  the  penalty 
of  the  law  is  inflicted  on  the  Redeemer,  as  the  sinner's  substi- 
tute, or,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  that  "he  was  made  a 
curse  for  us,"  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  he  suffered  the  same 
kind  of  evils  (as  remorse,  &c.)  which  the  sinner  would  have  suf- 
fered. The  law  threatens  no  specific  kind  of  evil  as  its  penalty. 
The  term  deathy  in  Scripture,  designates  any  or  all  of  the  evUs 
inflicted  in  punishment  of  sin.  And  the  penalty,  or  curse  of 
the  law,  (in  the  language  of  the  Bible,)  is  any  evil  judicially 
inflicted  in  satisfaction  of  the  demands  of  justice.  To  say, 
therefore,  that  Christ  suffered  to  satisfy  the  law,  to  declare 
the  righteousness  of  God,  or  that  he  might  be  just  in  justifying 
him  that  believes  in  Jesus,  and  to  say  that  he  bore  the  penalty 
of  the  law,  are  equivalent  expressions,  ver.  31. 


REMARKS. 

1.  As  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is  justification  by 
faith,  so  the  turning  point  in  the  soul's  history,  the  saving  act, 
is  the  reception  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins,  ver.  25. 

2.  All  modes  of  preaching  must  be  erroneous,  which  do  not 
lead  sinners  to  feel  that  the  great  thing  to  be  done,  and  done 
first,  is  to  receive  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  turn  unto 
God  through  him.  And  all  religious  experience  must  be  de 
fective,  which  does  not  embrace  distinctly  a  sense  of  the  justice 
of  our  condemnation,  and  a  conviction  of  the  sufficiency  of 
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the  work  of  Cbrist,  and  an  exolnsive  reliance  upon  it  as  such, 
ver.  25. 

8.  As  God  purposes  his  own  glory  as  the  end  of  all  thai  he 
does,  so  ought  we  to  have  that  glory  as  the  constant  and  com- 
manding object  of  pursuit,  yer.  25. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  atonement  produces  in  us  its  proper  effect, 
when  it  leads  us  to  see  and  feel  that  Qod  is  just;  that  he  is 
infinitely  gracious;  that  we  are  deprived  of  all  ground  of  boast* 
ing;that  the  way  of  salvation,  which  is  open  for  us,  is  open 
for  all  men;  and  that  the  motives  to  all  duty,  instead  of  being 
weakened,  are  enforced  and  multiplied,  vs.  25-^1. 

5.  In  the  gospel  all  is  harmonious :  justice  and  mercy,  as  it 
regards  Ood;  freedom  from  the  law,  and  the  strongest  obliga- 
tions to  obedience,  as  it  regards  men,  vs.  25,  31. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

CONTENTS. 

Thb  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first,  from 
ver.  1  to  17  inclusive,  contains  the  argumentative  portion.  The 
second,  ver.  18  to  25,  is  an  illustration  of  the  faith  of  Abraham. 


ROMANS  rV.  1—17. 

ANALYSIS. 

Paul,  from  the  21st  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter,  had  been 
setting  forth  the  gospel  method  of  salvation.  That  this  is  the 
true  method  he  now  proves,  1.  From  the  fact  that  Abraham 
was  justified  by  faith,  vs.  1 — 5.  That  this  was  really  the  case 
he  shows,  first,  because  otherwise  Abraham  would  have  had 
ground  of  boasting,  even  in  the  sight  of  God,  ver.  2 ;  second, 
because  the  Scriptures  expressly  declare  that  he  was  justified 
by  faith,  ver.  8.  Verses  4,  5,  are  designed  to  show  that  being 
11 
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justified  by  faith  is  tantamount  with  being  justed  gratu- 
itously, and  therefore  all  those  passages  which  speak  of  the 
gratuitous  forgiveness  of  sins  may  be  fairly  cited  in  favour  of 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  2.  On  this  principle  he 
adduces  Ps.  xxxii.  1,  2,  as  his  second  argument;  for  there 
David  speaks  not  of  rewarding  the  righteous  as  such,  or  for 
their  righteousness,  but  of  the  free  acceptance  of  the  unworthy, 
vs.  6—8.  3.  The  third  argument  is  designed  to  show  that  cir- 
cumcision is  not  a  necessary  condition  of  justification,  from  the 
fact  that  Abraham  was  justified  before  he  was  circumcised,  and 
therefore  is  the  head  and  father  of  all  believers,  whether  cir- 
cumcised or  not,  vs.  9 — 12.  4.  The  fourth  argument  is  from 
the  nature  of  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  in  which  the 
promise  was  made  on  the  condition  of  faith,  and  not  of  legal 
obedience,  vs.  13, 14.  5.  And  the  fifth,  from  the  nature  of  the 
law,  vs.  15—17. 

COMMENTARY. 

Vbrsb  1.  What  shall  we  then  say  that  Abraham^  our  father 
as  pertaining  to  the  flesh,  hath  found?  The  connection  of  this 
verse  with  the  preceding  train  of  reasoning  is  obvious.  Paul 
had  taught  that  we  are  justified  by  faith ;  as  well  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  doctrine,  as  to  anticipate  an  objection  from  the  Jew, 
he  refers  to  the  case  of  AbriJiam:  *How  was  it  then  with 
Abraham?  How  did  he  obtain  justification?'  The  point  in 
dispute  was,  how  justification  is  to  be  attained.  Paul  proposes 
to  decide  the  question  by  reference  to  a  case  about  which  no 
one  could  doubt.  All  admitted  that  Abraham  was  justified. 
The  only  question  was.  How  ?  The  particle  o5v,  therefore,  is 
not  inferential,  but  simply  indicates  transition.  What  then 
shall  we  say  about  Abraham?  In  the  question,  however,  ri 
o5v  kpoufjievj  x.T.X.  the  W  belongs  to  edpTjxivoi:  *  What  shall  we 
say  that  Abraham  hath  found  V  i.  e.  attained.  The  words 
xava  adpxa  do  not  belong  to  naripoy  ^  our  father  according  to 
the  flesh,*  but  to  the  preceding  infinitive,  edpypciuauy  ^what  hath 
he  attained  through  the  flesh  f*  Although  the  question  is  inde- 
finite, the  connection  shows  that  Paul  meant  to  ask  whether 
Abraham  secured  justification  before  God,  xari  adpxoy  through 
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ihefle^h.  The  word  fleBh  admits  in  this  connection  of  different 
explanations.  Calvin  says  it  is  equivalent  to  naturalitery  ex 
seipso^  and  Grotius  much  to  the  same  effect,  propriis  viribusj 
*  through  his  own  resources.'  Not  much  different  from  this  is 
the  explanation  of  Meyer,  Tholuck,  and  De  Wette— wacA  sein 
menschlicherWeise — that  is,  after  a  purely  human  way;  so  that 
adp^  stands  opposed  to  the  divine  Ilv^upta^  (Holy  Spirit.)  If 
this  implies  that  Abraham  was  not  justified  by  natural,  but  was 
justified  by  spiritual  works,  (works  done  after  regeneration,)  it 
contradicts  the  whole  teaching  of  the  apostle.  This,  however, 
though  naturally  suggested  as  the  meaning  of  the  passage  as 
thus  explained,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  either  of  the  commenta- 
tors just  named.  Paul  gives  his  own  interpretation  of  xaxa 
adpxa  in  the  following  verse:  *Did  Abraham,'  he  asks,  *  attain 
justification  according  to  the  flesh  ?  No,  iFor  if  he  was  justified 
by  works,  he  hath  whereof  to  boast.'  It  is  plain  that  he  uses 
the  two  expressions,  according  to  the  jU%h  and  hy  workB^  as 
equivalent.  This  meaning  of  adp^  \a  easily  explained.  Paul 
uses  the  word  for  what  is  external,  as  opposed  to  what  is  inter- 
nal and  spiritual,  and  thus  for  all  external  rites  and  ceremonial 
works,  and  then  for  works  without  limitation.  See  Gal.  iii.  3, 
yi.  12,  Philip,  iii.  3,  4.  In  this  last  passage  Paul  includes, 
tinder  the  fleshy  not  only  his  Hebrew  descent,  his  circumcision, 
his  being  a  Pharisee,  his  blameless  adherence  to  the  Jewish  law, 
but  everything  comprehended  under  his  "own  righteousness,"*^ 
as  distinguished  from  "  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  {kKc 
mtrrse)  on  the  condition  of  faith."  This  is  clearly  its  sense  here. 
It  includes  everything  meant  by  "works,"  and  "works"  includes 
all  forms  of  personal  righteousness.  This  same  result  is  reached 
in  another  way.  KarA  adpxa  may  mean,  as  Meyer  and  others 
say,  after  a  human  method^  i.  e.  after  the  manner  of  men ;  and 
this  may  be  understood  to  mean  after  the  manner  common 
among  men,  i.  e.  through  works,  or  personal  merit,  which  is  the 
way  that  men  adopt  to  secure  favour  with  others.  This  is  the 
explanation  given  by  Kollner. 

Vbrsb  2.  For  if  Abraham  were  justified  hy  worhSy  he  hath 
whereof  to  ghry^  hU  not  before  O-od.  The  apostle's  mode  of 
reasoning  is  so  concise  as  often  to  leave  some  of  the  steps  of 
his  argument  to  be  supplied,  which,  however,  are  almost  always 
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sufficiently  obvious  from  the  context.  As  just  remarked,  a 
negative  answer  is  to  be  supposed  to  the  question  in  the  first 
verse.  Abraham  did  not  attain  the  favour  of  Qod  through 
the  flesh.  The  force  of  foTy  at  the  beginning  of  this  verse,  is 
then  obvious,  as  introducing  the  reason  for  this  answer.  The 
passage  itself  is  very  concise,  and  the  latter  clause  admits  of 
different  interpretations.  *  If  Abraham  was  justified  by  works, 
he  might  indeed  assert  his  claim  to  the  confidence  and  favour 
of  his  fellow-men,  but  he  could  not  have  any  ground  of  boasting 
before  God.*  This  view,  however,  introduces  an  idea  entirely 
foreign  from  the  passage,  and  makes  the  conclusion  the  very 
opposite  of  that  to  which  the  premises  would  lead.  For  if  justi- 
fied by  works,  he  would  have  ground  of  boasting  before  God. 
The  interpretation  given  by  Calvin  is  altogether  the  most  satis- 
factory and  simple :  '^  Epichirema  est,  id  est  imperfecta  ratio- 
cinatio,  quae  in  banc  formam  colligi  debet.  Si  Abraham  operibus 
justificatus  est,  potest  suo  merito  gloriari ;  sed  non  habet  unde 
glorietur  apud  Deum ;  ergo  non  ex  operibus  justificatus  est." 
*If  Abraham  was  justified  by  works  he  hath  whereof  to  glory; 
but  he  hath  not  whereof  to  glory  before  God,  and  therefore  he 
was  not  justified  by  works;'  the  very  conclusion  which  Paul 
intended  to  establish,  and  which  he  immediately  confirms  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  The  argument  thus  far  is 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  no  man  can  appear  thus  con- 
fidently before  God,  and  boast  of  having  done  all  that  was 
required  of  him.  If  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  works 
involves,  as  Paul  shows  it  does,  this  claim  to  perfect  obedience, 
it  must  be  false.  And  that  Abraham  was  not  thus  justified,  he 
proves  from  the  sacred  record. 

Verse  3.  Far  what  saith  the  Scripture  f  Abraham  believed 
Q-od^  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteoumese.  The  con- 
nection of  this  verse  with  the  preceding  is  this :  Paul  had  just 
said  that  Abraham  had  no  ground  of  boasting  with  Qod ;  /or, 
what  saith  the  Scripture?  Does  it  refer  the  ground  of  Abra- 
ham's justification  to  his  works  ?  By  no  means.  It  declares 
he  was  justified  by  faith;  which  Paul  immediately  shows  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  he  was  justified  gratuitously.  The 
passage  quoted  by  the  apostle  is  Gen.  xv.  6,  "Abraham  be- 
lieved God,  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  (i.  e.  imputed  to  him) 
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for  righteousness."  This  is  an  important  passage,  as  the  phrase 
"to  impute  faith  for  righteousn^s/'  occurs  repeatedly  in  Paul's 
writings.  1.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  Xojif^ojiai^  here 
rendered  to  count  tOy  or  imptUCy  is  to  reason^  then,  to  reckon^  or 
number;  2  Chron.  v.  6,  "Which  could  not  be  numbered  for 
multitude;"  Mark  xv.  28,  "He  was  numbered  with  the  trans- 
gressors;" see  Isa.  liii.  17,  &;c.  2.  It  means  to  esteem^  or 
regard  as  something^  that  is,  to  number  as  belonging  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  things ;  Gen.  xxxi.  16,  "Are  we  not  counted  of  him 
strangers?"  Isa.  xl.  17,  &c.;  compare  Job  xix.  11,  xxxiii.  10, 
in  the  Hebrew.  8.  It  is  used  in  the  more  general  sense  oipur- 
posing,  devising^  considering^  thinking^  &c.  4.  In  strict  con- 
nection with  its  primary  meaning,  it  signifies  to  impvU,  to  set 
to  one*s  account;  that  is,  to  number  among  the  things  belonging 
to  a  man,  or  chargeable  upon  him.  It  generally  implies  the 
accessory  idea  of  '  treating  one  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing  imputed.'  Thus,  in  the  frequent  phrase,  to  impute  sin, 
as  2  Sam.  xix.  19,  "Let  not  my  Lord  impute  iniquity  unto 
me,"  i.  e.  ^Let  him  not  lay  it  to  my  charge,  and  treat  me 
accordingly;"  compare  1  Sam.  xxii.  15,  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Septuagint;  Ps.  xxxii.  2,  (Septuagint,  xxxi.)  "Blessed  is  the 
man  to  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  not  iniquity,"  &c.  And  in 
the  New  Testament,  2  Cor.  vi.  19,  "  Not  imputing  unto  men 
their  trespasses;"  2  Tim.  iv.  15,  "/ jt>ray  O-od  that  it  may  not 
be  laid  to  their  charge,"  &c.  These  and  numerous  similar  pas- 
sages render  the  scriptu!kral  idea  of  imputation  perfectly  clear. 
It  is  laying  anything  to  one's  charge,  and  treating  him  accord- 
ingly. It  produces  no  change  in  the  individual  to  whom  the 
imputation  is  made;  it  simply  alters  his  relation  to  the  law. 
All  those  objections,  therefore,  to  the  doctrine  expressed  by 
this  term,  which  are  founded  on  the  assumption  that  imputation 
alters  the  moral  character  of  men ;  that  it  implies  an  infusion 
of  either  sin  or  holiness,  rest  on  a  misconception  of  its  nature. 
It  is,  so  far  as  the  mere  force  of  the  term  is  concerned,  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifierence  whether  the  thing  imputed  belonged 
antecedently  to  the  person  to  whom  the  imputation  is  made  or 
not.  It  is  just  as  common  and  correct  to  speak  of  laying  to  a 
man's  charge  what  does  not  belong  to  him,  as  what  does.  That 
a  thing  can  seldom  be  jttstly  imputed  to  a  person  to  whom  it 
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does  not  personally  belong,  is  a  matter  of  course.  But  that  the 
word  itself  implies  that  the  thing  imputed  must  belong  to  the 
person  concerned,  is  a  singular  misconception.  These  remarks 
have,  of  course,  reference  only  to  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Whether  the  Bible  actually  teaches  that  there  is  an  imputation 
of  either  sin  or  righteousness,  to  any  to  whom  it  does  not  per- 
sonally belong,  is  another  question.  That  the  Bible  does  speak 
both  of  imputing  to  a  man  what  does  not  actually  belong  to 
him,  and  of  not  imputing  what  does,  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  passages,  Levit.  xvii.  3, 4 :  ^  What  man  soever 
killeth  an  ox,  and  bringeth  it  not  to  the  door  of  the  taberna- 
cle,' &c.,  ^^ blood  shall  be  imputed  to  that  man;"  that  is,  blood- 
guiltiness  or  murder,  a  crime  of  which  he  was  not  actually 
guilty,  should  be  laid  to  his  charge,  and  he  should  be  put  to 
death.  ^^SanguiB  hie  est  ccedeSy  says  Rosenmliller ;  perinde  Deo 
displicebit,  ac  si  ille  hominem  occidisset,  et  mortis  reus  judi- 
cabitur."  "Als  Blutschuld  soil  es  angerechnet  werden  diesem 
Manne."  O-esenitu.  On  the  other  hand,  Levit.  vii.  18,  if  any 
part  of  a  sacrifice  is  eaten  on  the  third  day,  the  offering  '^  shall 
not  be  imputed  to  him  that  made  it."  Paul,  speaking  to  Phile- 
mon of  the  debt  of  Onesimus,  says,  ^'  put  that  on  my  account," 
i.  e.  impute  it  to  me.  The  word  used  in  this  case  is  the  same 
as  that  which  occurs  in  Rom.  v.  13,  '^  Sin  is  not  imputed  where 
there  is  no  law ;"  and  is  in  its  root  and  usage  precisely  synony- 
mous with  the  word  employed  in  the  passage  before  us,  when 
the  latter  is  used  In  reference  to  imputation.  No  less  than 
twice  also,  in  this  very  chapter,  vs.  6  and  11,  Paul  speaks  of 
'imputing  righteousness,*  not  to  those  to  whom  it  personally 
belongs,  certainly,  but  to  the  ungodly ^  ver.  5;  to  those  who 
have  no  works,  ver.  6. 

Professor  Storr,  of  Tubingen,  De  vario  sensu  vocis  dexaioCy 
&c.,  in  Nov,  Test,,  in  his  Opuacula,  Vol.  I.,  p.  224,  says, 
*'  Since  innocence  or  probity  (expressed  by  the  word  rtghteous- 
ness)  does  not  belong  to  man  himself,  it  must  be  ascribed  or 
imputed  to  him.  In  this  way  the  formula,  *  righteousness  which 
is  of  God,'  Philip,  iii.  9,  and  especially  the  plainer  expressions, 
'to  impute  faith  for  righteousness,*  Rom.  iv.  5,  and  *to  impute 
righteousness,'  are  to  bo  understood."  We  readily  admit,  he 
says,  that  things  which  actually  belong  to  a  m^ui  may  also  be 
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said  to  be  imputed  to  him,  as  was  the  case  with  Phineas,  &e., 
and  then  adds,  ^'  Nevertheless,  as  he  is  said  not  to  impute  an 
action  really  performed,  Levit.  vii.,  2  Sam.  xix.,  &c.,  who  does 
not  so  regard  it  as  to  decree  the  fruit  and  punishment  of  it ;  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  things  can  be  imputed,  Levit.  xvii.  4, 
which  are  not,  in  fact,  found  in  the  man,  but  which  Are  so  far 
attributed  to  him,  that  he  may  be  hence  treated  as  though 
he  had  performed  them.  Thus  righteousness  may  be  said  to 
be  imputed,  Rom.  iv.  6,  11,  when  not  his  own  innocence  and 
probity,  which  God  determines  to  reward,  is  ascribed  to  the 
believer,  but  when  God  so  ascribes  and  imputes  righteousness, 
of  which  we  are  destitute,  that  we  are  treated  as  innocent  and 
just."  On  page  233,  he  says,  "Verbum  X(yjfi(^&r^ae  monstrat 
gratiam,  Rom.  iv.  4,  nam  dtxcuotnvrjv  nostram  negat." 

This  idea  of  imputation  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  in  all  the 
Bible,  and  is  expressed  in  a  multitude  of  cases  where  the  term 
is  not  used.  When  Stephen  prayed.  Acts  vii.  60,  "Lord,  lay 
not  this  sin  to  their  charge,"  he  expressed  exactly  the  same 
idea  that  Paul  did,  when  he  said,  2  Tim.  iv.  16,  "/jtway  Q-od  it 
may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge,"  although  the  latter  uses  the 
word  impute  {ko^cca&sir],)  and  the  former  does  not.  So  the 
expressions,  "his  sin  shall  be  upon  him,"  "he  shall  bear  his 
iniquity,"  which  occur  so  often,  are  perfectly  synonymous  with 
the  formula,  "his  sin  shall  be  imputed  to  him;"  and,  of  course, 
"to  bear  the  sins  of  another,"  is  equivalent  to  saying,  "those 
sins  are  imputed."  The  objection,  therefore,  that  the  word 
impute  does  not  occur  in  reference  to  the  imputation  of  the  sin 
or  righteousness  of  one  man  to  another,  even  if  well  founded, 
which  is  not  the  fact,  is  of  no  more  force  than  the  objections 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  vicarious  atonement,  per- 
severance of  the  saints,  &c.,  founded  on  the  fact  that  these 
words  do  not  occur  in  the  Bible.  The  material  point  surely  is. 
Do  the  ideas  occur  ?  The  doctrine  of  "  the  imputation  of  right- 
eousness" is  not  the  doctrine  of  this  or  that  school  in  theology. 
It  is  the  possession  of  the  Church.  It  was  specially  the  glory 
and  power  of  the  Reformation.  Those  who  differed  most  else- 
where, were  perfectly  agreed  here.  Lutherans  and  Reformed, 
alienated  from  each  other  by  the  sacramentarian  controversy, 
were  of  one  mind  on  this  great  doctrine.     The  testimony  of  the 
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learned  Bationdid^  Bretschneider,  if  any  testimony  on  so 
notorioQS  a  fact  is  necessary,  may  be  here  cited.  Speaking 
with  special  reference  to  the  Lutheran  Ohorch,  he  says,  ^'  The 
symbolical  books,  in  the  first  place,  contradict  the  scholastic 
representation  of  justification,  followed  by  the  Romish  Church, 
that  is,  that  it  is  an  act  of  God,  by  whidb  he  communicates  to 
men  an  inherent  righteousness,  {justitia  habittuUts^  infusay) 
i.  e.  renders  them  virtuous.  They  described  it  as  a  forensic  or 
judicial  act  of  God,  that  is,  an  act  by  which  merely  the  moral 
relation  of  the  man  to  God,  not  the  man  himself  (at  least  not 
immediately,)  is  changed."  ^^  Hence,  justification  consists  of 
three  parts :  1.  The  imputation  of  the  merit  of  Christ.  2.  The 
remission  of  punishment.  3.  The  restoration  of  the  favour  and 
the  blessedness  forfeited  by  sin."  "By  the  imputaUo  juBtitioe 
(or  meriti)  ChrUHf  the  symbolical  books  understand  that  judg- 
ment of  G^d,  according  to  which  he  treats  us  as  though  we  had 
not  sinned,  but  had  fulfilled  the  law,  or  as  though  the  merit  of 
Christ  was  ours;  see  ApoLy  Art.  9,  p.  226,  Merita  propitiate- 
ris — aliis  donantur  imputatione  divina,  ut  per  ea,  tanquam 
propriis  meritis  justi  reputemur,  ut  si  quis  amicus  pro  amico 
solvit  aes  aliennm,  debitor  alieno  merito  tanquam  proprio  libe- 
ratur." — Bret8chneider*9  JEnttoickelung  aUer  in  der  Dog.  vor- 
kommenden  Begriffe^  pp.  631,  632,  &c. 

But  to  return  to  the  phrase,  ^  Faith  is  imputed  for  righteous- 
ness.' It  is  very  conmion  to  understand  faith  here,  to  include 
its  object,  i.  e.  the  righteousness  of  Christ ;  so  that  it  is  not 
faith  considered  as  an  act,  which  is  imputed,  but  faith  consi- 
dered as  including  the  merit  which  it  apprehends  and  appro- 
priates. Thus  hope  is  often  used  for  the  thing  hoped  for,  as 
Bom.  viii.  24,  "Hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope,"  &c.;  and  faith 
for  the  things  believed.  Gal.  i.  23,  "  He  preacheth  the  faith,"  &;c. 
In  illustration  of  this  idea,  Gerhard,  the  leading  authority  in 
the  Lutheran  Church,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  says, 
"  Quemadmodum  annulus,  cui  inclusa  est  gemma,  dicitur  valere 
aliquot  coronatis,  pretiosissima  ita  fides,  qusB  apprehendit  Christi 
justitiam,  dicitur  nobis  imputari  ad  justitiam,  quippe  cujus  est 
organum  apprehendens."  Loci  Tom.  YII.  238.  Although  there 
are  difficulties  attending  this  interpretation,  it  cannot,  with  any 
eonsistency,  be  exclaimed  against  by  those  who  make  faith  to 
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iaclode  tha  whole  work  of  the  Spirit  on  the  heart,  and  its  frnita 
in  the  life;  as  is  done  by  the  majority  of  those  who  reject  this 
view  of  the  passage.  Besides  this  interpretation,  there  are 
three  other  explanations  which  deserve  consideration.  The  first 
is  that  adopted  by  the  Remonstrants  or  Arminians.  According 
to  their  view,  daauocupij  is  to  be  taken  in  its  ordinary  sense  of 
righteousnessj  that  which  constitutes  a  man  righteous  in  th# 
eye  of  the  law.  They  understand  the  apostle,  wh^i  he  says, 
"Faith  was  imputed  for  righteousness,"  as  teaching  that  faith 
was  regarded  or  counted  as  complete  obedience  to  the  law. 
As  men  are  unable  to  render  that  perfect  obedience  which  th# 
law  given  to  Adam  required,  God,  under  the  gospel,  according 
to  this  view,  is  pleased  to  accept  of  faith,  (a  fides  obseqtuoia^  as 
it  is  called,  L  e.  faith  including  evangelical  obedience,)  instead 
of  the  righteousness  which  the  law  demands.  Faith  is  thus 
made,  not  the  instrument,  but  the  ground  of  justification.  It 
is  imputed  for  righteousness  in  the  sense  of  being  regarded  and 
treated  as  though  it  were  complete  obedience  to  the  law.  It 
must  be  admitted,  that  so  far  as  this  single  form  of  statement  is 
concerned,  this  interpretation  is  natural,  and  consistent  with 
usage.  Thus  uncircumcision  is  said  to  be  imputed  for  circum* 
cision,  that  is,  the  former  is  regarded  as  though  it  were  tha 
latter.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  sense  the  words  will 
naturally  bear,  and  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  what  the 
Scriptures  elsewhere  teach.  1.  It  contradicts  all  those  passages 
in  which  Paul  and  the  other  sacred  writers  deny  that  the  ground 
of  justification  is  anything  in  us,  or  done  by  us.  These  passages 
are  too  numerous  to  be  cited;  see  chap.  iii.  20,  where  it  is  shown 
that  the  works  which  are  excluded  from  the  ground  of  justifica* 
tion  are  not  ceremonial  works  merely,  nor  works  performed 
with  a  legal  spirit,  but  all  works,  without  exception ;  works  of 
righteousness,  Titus  iii.  5,  i.  e.  all  ri^t  or  good  works.  But 
faith  considered  as  an  act,  is  as  much  a  work  as  prayer,  repent* 
ance,  almsgiving,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  And  it  is  as  much 
an  act  of  obedience  to  the  law,  as  the  performance  of  any  other 
duty;  for  the  law  requires  us  to  do  whatever  is  in  itself  right. 
2.  It  contradicts  all  those  passages  in  which  the  merit  of  Ohrist, 
in  any  form,  is  declared  to  be  the  ground  of  our  acceptance. 
Thus  in   chap.  iiL  25,   it  is   Ohrist's  propitiatory  sacrifice; 
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chap.  y.  18,  19,  it  is  his  obedience  or  righteousness ;  in  many 
other  places  it  is  said  to  be  his  death,  his  cross,  his  blood. 
Faith  must  either  be  the  ground  of  our  acceptance,  or  the  means 
or  instrument  of  our  becoming  interested  in  the  true  meritorious 
ground,  viz.  the  righteousness  of  Christ.     It  cannot  stand  in 
both  relations  to  our  justification.     3.  It  is  inconsistent  urith 
the  office  ascribed  to  faith.     We  are  said  to  be  saved  by,  or 
through  faith,  but  never  on  account  of  our  faith,  or  on  the 
ground  of  it.     (It  is  always  ScSl  martw^y  or  Ix  martw^^  but 
never  dca  niineu.)  The  expressions,  "through  faith  in  his  blood," 
iii.  26,  "by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,"  &c.,  admit  of  no  other  inter- 
pretation than  ^  by  means  of  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  or  in 
Christ  himself,  as  the  ground  of  confidence.'     The  interpreta- 
tion, therefore,  under  consideration  is  at  variance  with  the  very 
nature  of  faith,  which  necessarily  includes  the  receiving  and 
resting  on  Christ  as  the  ground  of  acceptance  with  God ;  and, 
of  course,  implies  that  faith  itself  is  not  that  ground.     4.  We 
accordingly  never  find  Paul,  nor  any  other  of  the  sacred  writers, 
referring  his  readers  to  their  faith,  or  anything  in  themselves, 
as  the  ground  of  their  confidence.     Even  in  reference  to  those 
most  advanced  in  holiness,  he  directs  them  to  what  Christ  has 
done  for  them,  not  to  anything  wrought  in  them,  as  the  ground 
of  their  acceptance.     See  a  beautiful  passage  to  this  effect,  in 
Neander'9  O-elegenheitschriften^  p.  23.     After  stating  that  the 
believer  can  never  rest  his  justification  on  his  own  spiritual  life, 
or  works,  he  adds,  "It  would,  indeed,  fare  badly  with  the 
Christian,  if  on  such  weak  ground  as  this  he  had  to  build  his 
justification,  if  he  did  not  know  that  ^  if  he  confesses  his  sins, 
and  walks  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light,  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  cleanses  from  all  sin.*     Paul,  therefore,  refers 
even  the  redeemed,  disturbed  by  the  reproaches  of  conscience, 
amidst  the  conflicts  and  trials  of  life,  not  to  the  work  of  Christ 
in  themselves^  but  to  what  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  has  done  far 
them^  and  which,  even  notwithstanding  their  own  continued  sin- 
fulness, remains  ever  sure."     5.  Paul,  by  interchanging  the 
ambiguous  phrase,  *  faith  is  imputed  for  righteousness,'  with 
the  more  definite  expressions,  'justified  through  or  by  means 
of  faith,"  ^justified  through  faith  in  his  blood,'  fixes  the  sense 
in  which  the  clause  in  question  is  to  be  understood.     It  must 
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express  the  idea,  that  it  was  by  means  of  faith  that  Abraham 
came  to  be  treated  as  righteous,  and  not  that  faith  was  taken 
in  lieu  of  perfect  obedience.  See  this  subject  more  fully  dis- 
cussed in  Owen  an  JuBtificationj  chap,  zviii. 

According  to  the  second  view,  the  word  righUou9ns9S  is  taken 
in  a  much  more  limited  sense,  and  the  phrase  ^to  impute  faith 
for  righteousness,'  is  understood  to  meai^  ^  faith  was  regarded  as 
right,  it  was  'approved.'  This  interpretation  also  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  usage.  Thus,  Ps.  cid.  81,  it  is  said  of  the  zeal 
of  Phineas,  "  It  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness."  This 
of  course  does  not  mean  that  it  was  regarded  as  complete 
obedience  to  the  law,  and  taken  in  its  stead  as  the  ground  of 
justification.  It  means  simply  that  his  zeal  was  approved  of. 
It  was  regarded,  says  Dr.  Owen,  "as  a  just  and  rewardable 
action."  "Divinitus  approbatum  erat,"  says  Tuckney,  Prceleo^ 
tionesy  p.  212,  '^  tanquam  justfe  factum."  In  like  manner,  Deut. 
xxiv.  13,  it  is  said  of  returning  a  pledge,  ^^  It  shall  be  right- 
eousness  unto  thee  before  the  Lord  thy  God."  Agreeably  to 
the  analogy  of  these  passages,  the  meaning  of  this  clause  may 
be,  '  his  faith  was  regarded  as  right ;  it  secured  the  approbation 
of  God.'  How  it  did  this,  must  be  learned  from  other  passages. 
The  third  interpretation  agrees  with  the  first,  in  taking  daae^ 
aauvr]  in  its  proper  sense,  {righteouiness^)  but  gives  a  different 
force  to  the  preposition  e/c*  'Faith  was  imputed  to  him  unto 
righteousness,'  that  is,  in  order  to  his  being  regarded  and  treated 
as  righteous.  In  support  of  this  view,  reference  is  made  to  such 
frequently  recurring  expressions  as  e/c  (ranrjplco^y  {unto  salva- 
tion,) 'that  they  might  be  saved,'  x.  1;  e^c  fistdpoeay,  (unto 
repentance,)  'that  they  might  repent,'  Matt.  iii.  11.  In  x.  10, 
of  this  epistle,  the  apostle  says,  '  With  the  heart  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness,*  (c/c  daoiomn/ifjv,)  i.  e.  in  order  to  becoming 
righteous,  or  so  as  to  beceme  righteous.  Faith  secures  their 
being  righteous.  According  to  this  view  of  the  passage,  all  it 
teaches  is,  that  faith  and  not  works  secured  Abraham's  justifica- 
tion before  God.  And  this  is  the  object  which  the  apostle  has 
in  view.  The  precise  relation  in  which  faith  stands  to  justifi- 
cation, whether  it  is  the  instrument  or  the  ground,  however 
clearly  taught  elsewhere,  this  particular  expression  leaves  unde- 
termined.    It  simply  asserts  that  Abraham  was  justified  as  a 
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belieyer,  aud  not  as  a  worker,  {ipYof^i/isiHKy)  as  Paul  expresses 
it  in  the  next  verse. 

The  Rationalistic  theologians  of  modem  times  agree  with  the 
Socinians  in  teaching  that  justification  by  faith,  as  distinguished 
from  justification  by  works,  is  nothing  m<^e  than  the  doctrine 
that  moral  character  is  determined  more  by  the  inward  princi- 
ple than  by  the  outward  act  By /oe^A,  in  the  case  of  Abraham, 
Ihey  understand  confidence  in  God;  a  pious  frame  of  mind, 
which  is  influenced  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  unseen 
and  spiritual  world,  the  region  of  truth  and  eternal  principles, 
rather  than  by  either  mercenary  feelings  or  outward  objects. 
When,  therefore,  the  Scriptures  say,  *  God  imputed  Abraham's 
faith  for  righteousness,'  the  meaning  is,  God  accepted  him  for 
his  inward  piety,  for  the  elevated  principle  by  which  his  whole 
life  was  governed.  If  this  is  what  Paul  means,  when  he  speaks 
of  Abraham  being  justified  by  faith,  it  is  what  he  means  when 
he  teaches  that  men  are  now  justified  by  faith.  Then  the  whole 
gospel  sinks  to  the  level  of  natural  religion,  and  Christ  is  in  no 
other  sense  a  Saviour,  than  as  by  his  doctrines  and  example  he 
leads  men  to  cultivate  piety.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  Paul 
means  to  teach  that  sinners  are  now  justified  in  the  same  way 
that  Abraham  was.  He  proves  that  we  are  justified  by  faith, 
because  Abraham  was  justified  by  faith.  If  faith  means  inward 
piety  in  the  one  case,  it  must  have  the  same  meaning  in  the 
other.  But  as  it  is  expressly  said,  over  and  over,  in  so  many 
words,  that  men  are  now  justified  by  faith  in  Christ,  it  follows 
of  necessity  that  faith  in  Christ  was  the  faith  by  which  Abra- 
ham was  justified.  He  believed  the  promise  of  redemption, 
which  is  the  promise  that  we  embrace  when  we  receive  and  rest 
on  Christ  for  salvation.  Hence  it  is  one  principal  object  of  the 
apostle's  argument  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter,  and  in  the 
third  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the-GuIatians,  to  show  that  we 
are  heirs  of  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  because  we  have 
the  same  faith  that  he  had ;  the  same,  that  is,  both  in  its  nature 
and  object. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  Xap^&r^m  e/c  dcxoioauuTjUy 
(to  impute  for  righteousness,)  and  dexcuooad^aiy  (to  be  justified,) 
mean  the  same  thing.  Thus  Calvin  says,  ^^  Tanti^m  notemus, 
eos  quibus  justitia  imputatur,  justificari;  qhando  haec  duo  a 
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Paulo  tanquam  sTnonyma  ponuntur."  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
Olshausen  asserts  that  they  are  very  different.  To  be  justified 
(dexaiou&ai)  and  to  have  righteousness  imputed,  he  says,  differ  as 
the  Romish  and  the  Protestant  doctrines  of  justification  differ* 
The  former  means  to  be  made  subjectively  righteous,  the  latt^ 
simply  to  be  regarded  as  righteous.  "  Was  Jemandem  ang^ 
rechnet  wird,  das  hat  er  nicht,  er  wird  aber  angesehen  und 
behandelt,  als  hatte  er  es."  WTicU  is  imputed  to  a  man,  that  he 
has  noty  but  he  is  regarded  and  treated^  as  though  he  .had  it. 
Abraham  therefore  was  not  justified,  because  before  the  coming 
of  Christ,  any  true  righteousness  {8exaeomfuyj  9eo5,  as  Olshausen 
says)  was  impossible;  he  was  only  regarded  as  righteous.*  But 
as  what  is  said  of  Abraham  is  said  also  of  believers  under  the 
gospel,  since  to  them  as  well  as  to  him,  righteousness  is  said  to 
be  imputed,  it  follows  that  believers  are  not  really  justified  in 
this  life.  This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  he  is  led  by  two  prin- 
ciples. The  first  is,  that  the  word  dtxatdo)  means  to  -make 
righteous  inwardly,  (es  bedeutet  die  g(5ttliche  Thatigkeit  des 
Hervorrufens  der  dexoioauinjy)  and  no  man  is  perfectly  holy  in 
this  life;  the  second  is,  that  God  cannot  regard  any  one  as 
being  what  he  is  not,  and  therefore  he  cannot  regard  the 
unrighteous  as  righteous.     The  former  of  these  assumptions  is 

*  The  doctrine  of  the  transoendentaliBts  (so  called)  regftrding  the  hioarna- 
tion,  the  person  of  Christ,  and  his  relation  to  the  Ghnrch,  necessarilj  leads  to 
the  assumption  of  a  great  distinction  between  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  that  of  the  New,  and  between  the  state  and  pririleges  of  believers  then  and 
now.  If  our  redemption  consists  in  onr  being  made  partakers  of  the  thean- 
thropic  natnre  of  Christ,  as  there  was  no  such  nature  before  the  maaifestatioii 
of  God  in  the  fleAh,  there  could  be  no  real  redemption,  no  deliTerance  from  th« 
guilt  and  power  of  sin,  before  that  event.  Hence  Olshausen  says  there  could 
be  no  Saumain  e»v  really  belonging  to  those  who  lived  before  the  advent;  and 
on  page  171  he  sajs,  if  we  Admit  there  was  any  regeneration  at  all  under  the 
Old  Testament,  it  could  only  be  symbolical ;  and  on  page  167,  he  says,  befort 
Christ,  forgiveness  of  sin  was  not  real,  but  only  symbolical.  In  a  foot  note  he 
adds,  that  under  the  theocracy  there  was  the  pardon  of  separate  acts  of  trans- 
gression, but  not  the  forgiveness  of  all  sins,  actual  and  original,  which  can 
only  proceed  from  Christ  It  follows  also  from  this  theory,  that  justification 
is  a  subjective  change,  a  change  wrought  in  the  soul  by  the  reception  of  a  new 
nature  from  Christ.  These  conclusions  the  Romanists  had  reached  long  ago, 
by  a  different  process.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  so  many  of  the 
transcendentalists  of  Germany,  and  of  their  abettors  elsewhere,  have  passed 
over  to  the  Churoh  of  Boite. 
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utterly  unfounded,  as  daoudw  always  means  to  declare  just,  and 
never  to  make  just.  The  second  principle,  Olshausen,  in  his 
comment  on  this  verse,  modifies  so  far  as  to  say  that  God  can 
only  regard  as  just  those  whom  he  purposes  to  render  just ;  and 
as  with  God  there  are  no  distinctions  of  time,  he  regards  as 
already  possessed  of  righteousness  those  whom  he  has  purposed 
to  render  so.  (This  would  seem  to  imply  eternal  justification, 
or  at  least  an  imputation  of  righteousness  from  eternity  to  all 
whom  God  has  purposed  to  save.)  Without  this  modification, 
he  says,  the  objection  of  Romanists  to  the  Protestant  doctrine 
would  be  unanswerable.  There  is  a  sense,  however,  in  which 
the  principle  in  question  is  perfectly  sound.*  God  must  see 
things  as  they  are,  and  pronounce  them  to  be  what  they 
are.  The  Protestant  doctrine  does  not  suppose  that  God 
regards  any  person  or  thing  as  being  other  than  he  or  it  really 
is.  When  he  pronounces  the  unjust  to  be  just,  the  word  is 
taken  in  different  senses'.  He  does  not  pronounce  the  unholy 
to  be  holy;  he  simply  declares  that  the  demands  of  justice 
have  been  satisfied  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  no  righteousness 
of  their  own.  In  sin  there  are  the  two  elements  of  guilt  and 
pollution — ^the  one  expressing  its  relation  to  the  justice,  the 
other  its  relation  to  the  holiness  of  God ;  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  the  one  expressing  its  relation  to  the  penalty, 
and  the  other  its  relation  to  the  precept  of  the  law.  These  two 
elements  are  separable.  The  moral  character  or  inward  state 
of  a  man  who  has  sufiered  the  penalty  of  a  crime,  and  thus 
expiated  his  offence,  may  remain  unchanged.  His  guilt,  in  the 
eye  of  human  law,  is  removed,  but  his  pollution  remains.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  inflict  any  further  punishment  on  him  for 
that  offence.  Justice  is  satisfied,  but  the  man  is  unchanged. 
There  may  therefore  be  guilt  where  there  is  no  moral  pollution, 
as  in  the  case  of  our  blessed  Lord,  who  bore  our  sins ;  and  there 
may  be  freedom  from  guilt,  where  moral  pollution  remains,  as 
in  the  case  of  every  justified  sinner.  When,  therefore,  God 
justifies  the  ungodly,  he  does  not  regard  him  as  being  other 
than  he  really  is.  He  only  declares  that  justice  is  satisfied,  and 
in  that  sense  the  man  is  just ;  he  has  a  daouomtuTi  which  satisfies 
the  demands  of  the  law.  His  moral  character  is  not  the  ground 
of  that  declaration,   and  is  not  affected  by  it.     As  to  the 
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distinction  made  by  Olshansen  between  imputing  righteaumesi 
and  justifying,  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  it.  He 
himself  makes  them  synonymous,  (p,  157.)  The  two  forms  of 
expression  are  used  synonymously  in  this  very  context.  In 
yer.  3,  it  is  said,  ^ faith  is  imputed  for  righteousness;'  in  ver.  5, 
^  God  justifies  the  ungodly ;'  and  in  ver.  6,  ^  he  imputes  righteous- 
ness'— ^all  in  the  same  sense.  Olshausen,  although  a  representa- 
tive man,  exhibits  his  theology,  in  his  commentary,  in  a  very 
unsettled  state.  He  not  only  retracts  at  times,  in  one  Tolume, 
what  he  had  said  in  another,  but  he  modifies  his  doctrine  from 
page  to  page.  In  his  remarks  on  Bomans  iii.  21,  he  himself  as- 
serts the  principle,  (as  quoted  above,)  that  ^^by  God  nothing  can 
ever  be  regarded  or  declared  righteous,  which  is  not  righteous," 
(p.  145 ;)  but  in  his  comment  on  this  verse,  he  pronounces  the 
principle,  ^^  das  Gott  nach  seiner  Wahrhaftigkeit  nicht  Jeman- 
den  fur  etwas  ansehen  kann,  was  er  nicht  ist — ^falsch  und  iiber 
den  Heilsweg  durchaus  irreleitend,"  (p.  174.)  That  is,  he  says 
that  the  principle  "that  God,  in  virtue  of  his  veracity,  cannot 
regard  one  as  being  what  he  is  not — ^is  false,  and  perverts  the 
whole  plan  of  salvation."  On  page  157,  he  says,  "The  passing 
over  of  the  nature  (Wesen)  of  Christ  upon  the  sinner,  is  expressed 
by  saying  rigAteaiLsness  %b  imputed  to  Mm;**  whereas,  on  pages 
173—5,  he  labours  to  show  that  imputing  righteousness  is  some- 
thing very  difierent  from  imparting  righteousness.  He  prevail- 
ingly teaches  the  doctrine  of  subjective  justification,  to  which 
his  definition  and  system  inevitably  lead ;  but  under  the  stress 
of  some  direct  assertion  of  the  apostle  to  the  contrary,  he  for 
the  time  brings  out  the  opposite  doctrine.  He  exhibits  similar 
fluctuations  on  many  other  points. 

Veksbs  4,  5.  Now  to  him  that  warketh,  is  the  reward  not 
reckoned  of  graces  hut  of  debt;  but  to  him  that  worketh  noty  &c. 
These  verses  are  designed,  in  the  first  place,  to  vindicate  the 
pertinency  of  the  quotation  from  Scripture,  made  in  ver.  3,  by 
showing  that  the  declaration  ^  faith  was  imputed  for  righteous- 
ness,' is  a  denial  that  works  were  the  ground  of  Abraham's 
acceptance ;  and,  secondly,  that  to  justify  by  faith,  is  to  justify 
gratuitously,  and  therefore  all  passages  which  speak  of  gratui- 
tous acceptance  are  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith. 
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If  WD  to  him  that  warkethj  tliat  is,  either  emphatically  'to 
him  who  does  all  that  is  required  of  him;'  or  'to  him  who 
seeks  to  be  accepted  on  account  of  his  works.'  The  former 
explanation  is  the  better.  The  words  then  state  a  general  pro- 
position,  '  To  him  that  is  obedient,  or  who  performs  a  stipulated 
work,  the  recompense  is  not  regarded  as  a  gratuity,  but  as  a 
debt.'  The  reward,  6  /ircnWc,  tJie  appropriate  and  merited  com- 
pensation. Is  not  mputedy  xard  x^P^^f  ^^  d(ptiXy]fiay  not 
grace,  but  debt,  which  implies  that  a  claim  founded  in  justice  is 
the  ground  and  measure  of  remuneration.  Paul's  argument  is 
founded  on  the  principle,  which  is  so  often  denied,  as  by 
Olshausen,  (p.  172,)  that  man  may  hare  merit  before  God ;  or 
that  GK>d  may  stand  in  the  relation  of  debtor  to  man.  The 
apostle  says  expressly,  that  rq>  ifyfot^ofdvip,  to  him  that  warkSj 
the  reward  is  a  matter  of  debt.  If  Adam  had  remained  faith- 
ful and  rendered  perfect  obedience,  the  promised  reward  would 
have  been  due  to  him  as  a  matter  of  justice;  the  withholding 
it  would  have  been  an  act  of  injustice.  When,  therefore,  the 
apostle  speaks  of  Abraham  as  haying  a  ground  of  boasting,  if 
his  works  made  him  righteous,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  simply 
of  boasting  before  men.  He  would  have  had  a  ground  of 
boasting  in  that  case  before  God.  The  reward  would  have  been 
to  him  a  matter  of  debt. 

But  to  him  that  worketh  not,  T<p  dk  fj^  ifrfoZofiivtp.  That  is, 
to  him  who  has  no  works  to  plead  as  the  ground  of  reward ; 
moTtuovTt  dk  iitl  x.r.A.,  hut  believeth  upon,  i.  e.  putting  his  trust 
upon.  The  faith  which  justifies  is  not  mere  assent,  it  is  an  act 
of  trust.  The  believer  confides  upon  God  for  justification.  He 
believes  that  God  will  justify  him,  although  ungodly ;  for  the 
object  of  the  faith  or  confidence  here  expressed  is  6  dtxadwv  r^v 
A^e^,  he  who  justifies  the  ungodly.  Faith  therefore  is  appro- 
priating; it  is  an  act  of  confidence  in  reference  to  our  own 
acceptance  with  God.  To  him  who  thus  believes,  faith  is 
counted  for  righteousness,  i.  e.  it  is  imputed  in  order  to  his 
becoming  righteous.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  faith  of  which 
Paul  speaks,  that  he  who  exercises  it  should  feel  and  acknow- 
ledge that  he  is  ungodly,  and  consequently  undeserving  of  the 
favour  of  God.  He,  of  course,  in  relying  on  the  mercy  of  God, 
must  acknowledge  that  his  acceptance  is  a  matter  of  grace,  and 
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not  of  debt.  The  meaning  of  the  apostle  is  plainly  this :  '  To 
him  that  worketh,  the  reward  is  a  matter  of  debt,  but  to  him 
who  worketh  not,  buLhelieveth  simply,  th^  r(e3EardJaL„a jnattfif- 
of  grace.'  Instead,  however,  of  saying  *it  b  a  matter  of  grace,' 
he  uses,  as  an  equivalent  expression,  ^^to  him  faith  is  counted 
for  righteousness."  That  is,  he  is  justified  by  faith.  To  be 
justified  by  faith,  therefore,  is  to  be  justified  gratuitously,  and 
not  by  works.  It  is  thus  he  proves  that  the  passage  cited  in 
ver.  8,  respecting  Abraham,  is  pertinent  to  his  purpose  as  an 
argument  against  justification  by  works.  It  at  the  same  time 
shows  that  all  passages  which  speak  of  gratuitous  acceptance, 
may  be  cited  in  proof  of  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
The  way  is  thus  opened  for  his  second  argument,  which  is 
derived  from  the  testimony  of  David. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Paul  speaks  of  God  as  justifying 
the  ungodly.  The  word  is  in  the  singular,  r^v  d^£^,  the 
ungodly  man^  not  with  any  special  reference  to  Abraham,  as 
though  he  was  the  ungodly  person  whom  God  justified,  but 
because  the  singular,  ipyaJ^opLii^tpy  {to  him  that  workethy)  m(ns6' 
owe  J  {to  him  that  believethy)  is  used  in  the  context,  and  because 
every  man  must  believe  for  himself.  God  does  not  justify  com- 
munities. If  every  man  and  all  men  are  ungodly,  it  follows 
that  they  are  regarded  and  treated  as  righteous,  not  on  the 
ground  of  their  personal  character ;  and  it  is  further  apparent 
that  justification  does  not  consist  in  making  one  inherently  just 
or  holy;  for  it  is  as  ungodly  that  those  who  believe  are  freely 
justified  for  Christ's  sake.  It  never  was,  as  shown  above,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  or  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
divines,  that  the  imputation  of  righteousness  afiects  the  moral 
character  of  those  concerned.  It  is  true,  whom  God  justifies  he 
also  sancti^es;  but  justification  is  not  sanctification,  and  the 
imputation  of  righteousness  is  dot  the  infusion  of  righteousness. 
These  are  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers. 
"  The  fourth  grand  error  of  the  Papists  in  the  article  of  justifi- 
cation,'* says  an  old  divine, '^^  is  concerning  that  which  we  call 
the  form  thereof.  For  they,  denying  and  deriding  the  imputa- 
tion of  Christ's  righteousness,  (without  which,  notwithstanding, 
no  man  can  be  saved,)  do  hold  that  men  are  justified  by  infusion, 
and  not  by  imputation  of  righteousness ;  we,  on  the  contrary, 
12 
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do  hold,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  that  we  are  jostified  before 
God,  only  by  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  not 
by  infusion.  And, our  meaning,  when  we  say  that  God  imputeth 
Christ's  righteousness  unto  us,  is  nothing  else  but  this :  that  he 
graciously  accepteth  for  us,  and  in  our  behalf,  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  that  is,  botfi  as  to  his  obedience,  which,  in  the  days 
of  his  flesh,  he  performed  for  us ;  and  passive,  that  is,  his  suf- 
ferings, which  he  sustained  for  us,  as  if  we  had  in  our  own  per- 
sons both  performed  and  suffered  the  same  ourselves.  Howbeit, 
we  confess  that  the  Lord  doth  infuse  righteousness  into  the 
faithful ;  yet  not  as  he  justifieth,  but  as  he  sanctifieth  them^" 
&c.  Bishop  Doumame  on  JuBtification^  p.  261.  Tuckney^  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and 
principal  author  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  in  his  Prcelectiones^ 
p.  213,  says,  "Although  Grod  justifies  the  ungodly,  Rom.  iv.  6, 
i.  e.  him  who  was  antecedently  ungodly,  and  who  in  a  measure 
remains,  as  to  his  inherent  character,  unjust  after  justification, 
yet  it  has  its  proper  ground  in  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,"  &c. 
On  page  220,  he  says,  "  The  Papists  understand  by  justifica- 
tion, the  infusion  of  inherent  righteousness,  and  thus  confound 
justification  with  sanctification ;  which,  if  it  was  the  true  nature 
and  definition  of  justification,  they  might  well  deny  that  the 
imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  is  the  cause  or  formal 
reason  of  this  justification,  i.  e.  of  sanctification.  For  we  are 
not  so  foolish  or  blasphemous  as  to  say,  or  even  think,  that  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  us  renders  us  formally  or 
inherently  righteous,  so  that  we  should  be  formally  or  inhe- 
rently righteous  with  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  Since  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  is  proper  to  himself,  and  is  as  insepara- 
ble from  him,  and  as  incommunicable  to  others,  as  any  other 
attribute  of  a  thing,  or  its  essence  itself." 

Verses  6 — 8.  JEven  as  David  also  descrtbeth  the  blessedness 
of  the  man  to  whom  Q-od  imputeth  righteousness  without  works. 
Paul's  first  argument  in  favour  of  gratuitous  justification  was 
from  the  case  of  Abraham ;  his  second  is  from  the  testimony  of 
David.  The  immediate  connection  of  this  verse  is  with  ver.  6, 
At  the  conclusion  of  that  verse,  it  was  said,  to  him  who  had  no 
works,  faith  is  imputed,  in  order  to  his  justification,  i.  e.  he  is 
justified  gratuitously,  even  as  David  speaks  of  the  blessedness 
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of  him  whom,  although  destitute  of  merit,  God  regards  and 
treats  as  righteous.  Describeth  the  blessednesBy  i.  e.  pronounces 
blessed.  The  words  are  Xi^ie  rdu  /juxxapuf/iduy  tUters  the  dedara- 
turn  of  ble$8ednes8  concerning  the  man,  &c.  To  whom  God 
imptUeth  righteottsness  without  workSy  that  is,  whom  God  regards 
and  treats  as  righteous,  although  he  is  not  in  himself  righteous. 
The  meaning  of  this  clause  cannot  be  mistaken.  ^To  impute 
sin,'  is  to  lay  sin  to  the  charge  of  any  one,  and  to  treat  him 
Tccordingly,  as  is  universally  admitted ;  so  Ho  impute  right- 
eousness,' is_to  set  righteousness  to  one's  account,  and  to  treat 
_h5Q  accordingly.  This  righteousness  does  not,  of  course,  belong 
antecedently  to  those  to  whom  it  is  imputed,  for  they  are  un- 
godly, and  destitute  of  works.  Here  then  is  an  imputation  to 
men  of  what  does  not  belong  to  them,  and  to  which  they  have 
in  themselves  no  claim.  To  impute  righteousness  is  the  apos- 
tle's  definition  of  the  term  to  Justify.  It  is  not  making  men  _ 
inherently^  righteouflj  or  morally  pure,  but  it  is  regarding  and  — 
treating  them  as  just.  This  is  done,  not  on  the  ground  of  per- 
sonaT character  or  works,  1)ut  on  the  ground  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ.  As  this  is  dealing  with  men,  not  according  to 
merit,  but  in  a  gracious  manner,  the  passage  cited  from  Ps. 
xxxii.  1,  2,  is  precisely  in  point:  "Blessed  are  they  whose 
iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are  covered.  Blessed  is 
the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  will_not  impute  sin."  That  is, 
blessed_is  the  man  who,  although  a  sinner,  is  regarded  and 
treated  as.  righteous.  As  the  remission  of  sin  is  necessarily 
connected  with  restoration  to  Gt>d's  favour,  the  apostle  speaks 
of  it  as  the  whole  of  justification ;  not  that  the  idea  of  remission 
exhausts  the  whole  idea  of  justification,  but  it  necessarily 
implies  the  rest.  In  like  manner,  in  Eph.  i.  7,  it  is  said,  "  in 
whom  we  have  redemption,  .  .  .  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;"  which 
does  not  imply  that  forgiveness  is  the  whole  of  redemption,  that 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  the  glorification  of  the  body,  and  eternal 
life,  which  are  so  constantly  spoken  of  as  fruits  of  Christ's 
work,  as  parts  of  the  purchased  inheritance,  are  to  be  excluded. 
Here  again  the  doctrine  of  a  personal,  inherent  righteous- 
ness, which  it  is  the  special  object  of  the  apostle  to  exclude,  is 
introduced  by  the  modem  mystical  or  ^anscendental  theolo- 
gians.   On  the  declaration  that  righteousness  is  imputed  tinthout 
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UforkSj  Olshaosen  remarks :  ^'  No  matter  how  abundant  or  pore 
works  may  be,  the  ground  of  blessedness  is  not  in  them,  but  in 
the  principle  whence  they  flow;  that  b,  not  in  man,  but  in 
God."  The  whole  doctrine  of  the  apostle  is  made  to  be,  that 
men  are  justified  (made  holy,)  not  by  themselyes,  but  by  Grod; 
thus  confounding,  as  Romanists  do,  justification  with  sanctifica- 
tion.  In  Ps.  xxxii.  1,  2,  as  quoted  by  Paul  from  the  LXX., 
dupehm  {to  remits)  and  imxaXimraif  {to  cover^)  are  interchanged. 
Olshausen  says  the  former  expresses  the  New  Testament  idea 
of  forgiveness,  (die  reale  Hinwegschafiung  der  Sunde,)  i.  e.  the 
real  removal  of  An ;  the  latter,  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  non- 
imputation  of  sin — ^the  sin  remaining,  but  being  overlooked. 
This  view  of  the  nature  of  remission,  and  of  the  difierence 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  is  purely  Romish. 

Vbrsb  9.  Cometh  this  blessedness  upon  the  circumcison  anly^ 
or  upon  the  uncireumcision  also?  &;o.  The  apostle's  third  argu- 
ment, commencing  with  this  verse  and  continuing  to  the  12th, 
has  special  reference  to  circumcision.  He  had  proved  that 
Abraham  was  not  justified  on  account  of  his  works  generally; 
he  now  proves  that  circumcision  is  neither  the  ground  nor  con- 
dition of  his  acceptance.  The  proof  of  this  point  is  brief  and 
conclusive.  It  is  admitted  that  Abraham  was  justified.  The 
only  question  is,  was  it  before  or  after  his  circumcbion  ?  If 
before,  it  certainly  was  not  on  account  of  it.  As  it  was  before, 
circumcision  must  have  had  some  other  object. 

^Cometh  this  blessedness.'  There  is  nothing  in  the  original 
to  answer  to  the  word  cometh,  although  some  word  of  the  kind 
must  be  supplied.  The  most  natural  word  to  supply  is  Xiy^ai. 
David  utters  the  declaration  of  the  blessedness  ^of  the  man 
whose  sins  are  pardoned.'  Concerning  whom  is  this  declara- 
tion uttered?  The  word  rendered  blessedness  means,  more 
properly,  'declaration  of  blessedness.'  'This  declaration  of 
blessedness,  is  it  upon^  i.  e.  is  it  about,  {XiysTat)  is  it  said  con- 
cerning the  circumcision  only  ?'  The  preposition  {im)  used  by 
the  apostle,  often  points  out  the  direction  of  an  action,  or  the 
subject  concerning  which  anything  is  said.  This  question  has 
not  direct  reference  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  ofiers  of  accept- 
ance are  applicable,  as  though  it  were  equivalent  to  asking,  ^  Is 
this  blessedness  confined  to  the  Jews,  or  may  it  be  extended  to 
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the  (Jentiles  also?'  because  this  is  not  the  subject  now  in  hand. 
It  is  the  ground  or  condition  of  acceptance,  and  not  the  persons 
to  whom  the  offer  is  to  be  made,  that  is  now  under  consideration. 
The  question  therefore  is,  in  substance,  this :  ^  Does  this  decla- 
ration of  blessedness  relate  to  the  circumcised,  as  such  ?  Is  cir- 
cumcision necessary  to  justification?' — ^the  blessing  of  which 
Paul  is  speaking.  The  answer  obviously  implied  to  the  pre- 
ceding question  is,  *  It  is  not  said  concerning  the  circumcised, 
as  such ;  for  we  say  that  faith  was  imputed  to  Abraham  for 
righteousness.'  It  was  his  faith,  not  his  circumcision,  that  was 
the  condition  of  his  justification.  The  preceding  verses  are 
occupied  with  the  testimony  of  David,  which  decided  nothing  as 
to  the  point  of  circumcision.  To  determine  whether  this  rite 
was  a  necessary  condition  of  acceptance,  it  was  requisite  to 
refer  again  to  the  case  of  Abraham.  To  d^ide  the  point  pre- 
sented in  the  question  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  the  apostle 
argues  &om  the  position  already  established.  It  is  conceded 
or  proved  that  Abraham  was  justified  by  faith;  to  determine 
whether  circumcision  is  necessary,  we  have  only  to  ask.  Under 
what  circumstances  was  he  thus  justified,  before  or  after  cir- 
cumcision ? 

Vbrsb  10.  JS(yu>  wa9  it  then  reckoned  f  when  he  was  in 
circumeision  or  uneircumcision  ?  Not  in  circumcisiony  but  in 
uncvrcumcision.  Of  course,  his  circumcision,  which  was  long 
subsequent  to  his  justification,  could  not  be  either  the  ground 
or  necessary  condition  of  his  acceptance  with  God. 

Ybbsb  11.  And  fie  received  the  sign  of  circumcisionj  the  seal 
of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  which  he  had,  being  yet  undr- 
cumcisedy  &c.  As  Paul  had  shown  that  circumcision  was  not  the 
condition  of  justification,  it  became  necessary  to  declare  its  true 
nature  and  design.  The  sign  of  circumcision^  i.  e.  circumcision 
which  was  a  sign,  (genitive  of  apposition ;)  as  "  the  earnest  of 
the  Spirit,"  for  *the  Spirit  which  is  an  earnest,'  2  Cor.  i.  20. 
The  seal  of  thb  righteousness  of  faith^  &c.  The  phrase,  right- 
eousness  of  faith^  is  a  concise  expression  for  *  righteousness 
which  is  attained  by  faith,'  or,  as  it  stands  more  fully  in  Philip, 
iii.  9,  "the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  by  faith."  The 
word  righteousness,  in  such  connections,  includes,  with  the  idea 
of  excellence  or  obedience,  that  of  consequent  blessedness.     It 
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is  the  ^  state  of  aceeptableuess  with  Gtxl.'  The  circumcision  of 
Abraham  was  designed  to  confirm  to  him  the  fact,  that  he  was 
regarded  and  treated  by  God  as  righteous,  through  faith,  which 
was  the  means  of  his  becoming  interested  in  the  promise  of 
redemption.  From  this  passage  it  is  evident  that  circumcision 
was  not  merely  the  seal  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  the 
Hebrews  as  a  nation.  Besides  the  promises  made  to  Abraham, 
of  a  numerous  posterity,  and  of  the  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  there  was  the  far  higher  promise,  that  through  his  seed 
(i.  e.  Christ,  Gal.  iii.  16)  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed.  This  was  the  promise  of  redemption,  as  the  apos- 
tle teaches  us  in  Gal.  iiL  13 — 18:  "Christ,"  he  says,  "has 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law — ^in  order  that  the  bless- 
ing of  Abraham  might  come  upon  the  Gentiles.''  The  blessing 
promised  to  Abraham,  in  which  the  Gentiles  participate  through 
Jesus  Christ,  can  be  none  other  than  redemption.  As  that 
blessing  was  promised  to  Abraham  on  the  condition,  not  of 
works,  but  of  faith,  the  apostle  hence  argues,  that  in  our  case 
also  we  are  made  partakers  of  that  blessing  by  Csiith,  and  not 
by  works.  This  was  the  covenant  of  which  circumcision  was 
the  seal.  All  therefore  who  were  circumcised,  professed  to 
embrace  the  covenant  of  grace.  All  the  Jews  were  professors 
of  the  true  religion,  and  constituted  the  visible  Church,  in  which 
by  divine  appointment  their  children  were  included.  This  is 
the  broad  and  enduring  basis  of  infant  church-membership. 

Abraham,  says  the  apostle,  was  thus  assured  of  his  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  (e<c  to  tlwu^  in  order  that  he  might  be  the  father; 
or,  80  that  he  is  the  father,  &;c.  The  former  explanation  is  to 
be  preferred,  not  only  because  e/c  with  the  infinitive,  commonly 
expresses  design,  but  also  because  the  whole  context  shows  that 
the  apostle  intends  to  bring  into  view  the  purpose  of  God  in  the 
justification  of  Abraham.  2%^  father  of  all  them  that  believe^ 
though  they  be  not  ciroumcisedj  nduroiv  rd>v  Tseareuduviop  dt 
dxpofioaria^y  i.  e.  'of  all  believing,  with  uncircumcision.'  That 
is,  of  all  uncircumcised  believers.  The  preposition  dedy  here,  as 
in  ii.  27,  and  elsewhere,  simply  marks  the  attendant  circum- 
stances. The  word  father  expresses  community  of  nature  or 
character,  and  is  often  applied  to  the  head  or  founder  of  any 
school  or  class  of  men,  whose  character  or  course  is  determined 
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bj  the  relation  to  the  person  so  designated;  as  Qen.  iv.  20, 
21:  *^  Jabal .  .  .  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents;"  and, 
^^  Jnbal .  .  •  was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and 
organ."  Hence  teachers,  priests,  and  kings  are  often  called 
fathers.  Belieyers  are  called  the  children  of  Abraham,  because 
of  this  identity  of  religions  nature  or  character,  as  he  stands 
out  in  Scripture  as  the  believer ;  and  because  it  was  with  him 
that  the  covenant  of  grace,  embracing  all  the  children  of  God, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  was  reenacted;  and  because  they  are 
his  heirs,  inheriting  the  blessings  promised  to  him.  As  Abra- 
ham was  the  head  and  father  of  the  theocratical  people  under 
the  Old  Testament,  this  relation  was  not  disowned  when  the 
middle  wall  of  partition  was  broken  down,  and  the  G-entiles 
introduced  into  the  family  of  God.  He  still  remained  the  father 
of  the  faithful,  and  we  are  *'the  sons  of  Abraham  by  faith," 
(hi.  iii.  7.  The  Jews  were  accustomed  to  speak  in  the  same 
way  of  Abraham :  Michlol  Jophi  on  Malachi  ii.  15,  by  the  one 
there  mentioned,  ^'Abraham  is  intended,  for  he  was  one  alone, 
and  the  father  of  all  who  follow  and  imitate  him  in  faith." 
Bechai,  fol.  27,  he  is  called  ^^The  root  of  faith,  and  father 
of  all  those  who  believe  in  one  God."  Jalkut  Chadash,  fol. 
54,  4,  ^^  On  this  account  Abraham  was  not  circumcised  until  he 
was  ninety-nine  years  old,  lest  he  should  shut  the  door  on 
proselytes  coming  in."  See  Schoettgen^  p.  508. 

That  rtghteausnees  might  be  impuUd  unto  them  aho.  The 
connection  and  design  of  these  words  are  not  very  clear,  and 
they  are  variously  explained.  They  may  be  considered  as 
explanatory  of  the  former  clause,  and  therefore  connected  with 
the  first  part  of  the  verse.  The  sense  would  then  be,  ^Abraham 
was  justified,  being  yet  uncircumcised,  that  he  might  be  the 
father  of  believers,  although  uncircumcised,  that  is,  that  right- 
eonsness  might  be  imputed  unto  them  also.'  This  clause  is 
most  commonly  regarded  as  a  parenthesis,  designed  to  indicate 
the  point  of  resemblance  between  Abraham  and  those  of  whom 
he  is  called  the  father :  *  He  is  the  father  of  uncircumcised 
believers,  since  they  also  are  justified  by  faith,  as  he  was.* 
The  words  e^c  ro  Xcrftad^voi  are  explanatory  of  «^c  ^A  ^^^  oinbi^ 
naripd:  ^  He  was  justified  in  uncircumcision,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  the  father^  &c.;  that  is,  in  order  that  faith  might  be 
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imptifsd  to  them  dl$o.*  From  this  it  appears  that  ^^to  impate 
faith  for  righteoasness''  and  ^'to  impute  righteousness/'  are 
synonymous.  To  Abraham  righteousness  was  imputed ;  he  had 
the  (daatotrvi/ij  r^c  niartio^)  righteousness  of  faith  as  truly  and 
really  as  believers  now  have.  Nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to 
the  whole  tenor  of  apostolic  teaching  than  the  Bomish  and 
modem  mystical  doctrine,  that  the  Old  Testament  believers 
were  not  fully  justified ;  that  their  sins  were  pretermitted,  but 
not  remitted;  that  their  regeneration  was  symbolical,  but  not 
real. 

Ybrsb  12.  And  the  father  of  circumcmon  to  them  who  are 
not  of  the  circumcision  only^  &c.  That  the  preceding  clause  is 
parenthetical  is  plain,  because  the  grammatical  construction  in 
this  verse  is  continued  unbroken.  Father  of  oircumcieionj  i.  e, 
of  the  circumcised.  To  them^  abzol^.  This  change  of  con- 
struction from  the  genitive  to  the  dative  may  be  accounted  for 
either  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  Hebrew  it  may  be  said  ^^  father 
to**  as  well  as  ^^  father  of;**  or  by  assuming  that  oinolz  is  the 
dative  of  advantage,  ^^for  them.**  The  meaning  of  this  verse 
is  somewhat  doubtful.  According  to  our  version,  which  adheres 
closely  to  the  Greek,  the  meaning  is,  ^Abraham  is  not  the  father 
of  uncircumcised  believers  only,  as  stated  in  ver.  11,  but  he  is 
the  father  of  the  circumcised  also,  provided  they  follow  the 
example  of  his  faith.*  According  to  this  view,  as  ver.  11  pre- 
sents him  as  the  father  of  the  believing  Gentiles,  this  presents 
him  as  the  father  of  the  believing  Jews.  The  only  grammatical 
objection  to  this  interpretation  is  the  repetition  of  the  article 
ro?c  before  arotiouat^  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  ^^  those 
who  follow  the  steps  of  his  faith*'  were  a  difierent  class  from 
the  circumcised.  Hence  some  commentators  interpret  the  pas- 
sage thus :  ^  He  is  the  father  of  the  circumcision,  and  not  of  the 
circumcision  only,  but  also  of  those  who  follow  his  faith,  which 
he  had  being  yet  uncircumcised.'  But  this  is  inconsistent  with 
the  construction.  1.  It  overlooks  the  xal  at  the  beginning  of 
the  verse,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  ver.  11:  *He  is  the 
father  of  the  uncircumcised,  (ver.  11,)  and  father  of  the  circum- 
cised, (ver.  12.)  2.  It  requires  a  transposition  of  the  words 
ro?c  oby  so  as  to  read  ou  rol^.  What  Paul  says  is,  ^  To  those 
who  are  not  of  the  circumcision  only.*     This  interpretation 
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makes  him  say,  'Not  to  those  only  who  are  of  the  ciroomcimon.' 
3.  It  is  very  unnatural  to  make  this  verse  repeat  what  had  just 
been  said  in  ver.  11.  There  Paul  had  said  that  Abraham  was 
the  father  of  Gentile  believers ;  why  should  he  here  say  he  was 
the  father  of  the  Jews,  and  also  of  the  Gentiles?  The  former 
interpretation,  which  is  adopted  by  the  great  body  of  com- 
mentators, is  therefore  to  be  preferred. 

Verses  18 — 16  contain  two  additional  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  apostle's  doctrine.  The  first,  vs.  13,  14,  is  the  same  as 
that  presented  more  at  length  in  Gal.  iiL  18,  &;c.,  and  is  founded 
on  the  nature  of  a  covenant.  The  promise  having  been  made 
to  Abraham  (and  his  seed,)  on  the  condition  of  faith,  cannot 
now,  consistently  with  fidelity,  be  made  to  depend  on  obedience 
to  the  law.  The  second  argument,  vs.  15, 16,  is  from  the  nature 
of  the  law  itself. 

Verse  13.  F(yr  the  promise^  that  he  should  be  heir  of  the 
ttH>rldj  tffos  not  to  Abraham^  or  to  his  seed,  &c.  The  word  for 
does  not  connect  this  verse  with  the  one  immediately  preceding, 
as  a  proof  of  the  insufficiency  of  circumcision.  It  rather  marks 
the  introduction  of  a  new  argument  in  favour  of  the  general 
proposition  which  the  chapter  is  designed  to  establish.  As 
Abraham  was  not  justified  for  his  circumcision,  so  neither  was 
it  on  account  of  his  obedience  to  the  law.  If,  however,  it  be 
preferred  to  connect  this  verse  with  what  immediately  precedes^ 
the  argument  is  substantially  the  same.  In  the  preceding 
verses  Paul  had  said  that  Abraham  is  the  father  of  believers; 
in  other  words,  that  believers  are  his  heirs,  for  the  promise 
that  he  should  inherit  the  world  was  made  on  the  condition  of 
faith.  The  promise  here  spoken  of  is,  that  Abraham  and  his 
seed  should  be  the  heirs  of  the  world.  The  word  heir,  in  Scrips 
ture,  frequently  means  secure  possessor.  Heb.  i.  2,  vi.  17, 
ici.  7,  &;c.  This  use  of  the  term  probably  arose  from  the  fact, 
that  among  the  Jews  possession  by  inheritance  was  much  more 
secure  and  permanent  than  that  obtained  by  purchase.  The 
promise  was  not  to  Abraham,  nor  to  his  seedj  (^  T(p  OTtipfiaxji 
auTody)  i.  e.  neither  to  the  one  nor  to  the  other.  Both  were 
included  in  the  promise.  And  by  his  seedy  is  not  here,  as  in  GaL 
iii.  16,  meant  Christ,  but  his  spiritual  children.  This  is  evident 
from  ver.  16,  where  the  apostle  speaks  of  ;rai^  rd  oTtip/io^  the 
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whole  seed.  The  clause  rd  xhjpov6fioy  abvbv  tlvm  is  explanatory 
of  ^  inocfytXia.  It  states  the  contents  of  the  promise.  The 
article  r6y  attached  to  the  infinitive,  renders  it  more  prominent 
or  emphatic.  As  no  such  promise  as  that  mentioned  in  this 
Terse  is  contained,  in  so  many  words,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
apostle  must  have  designed  to  express  what  he  knew  to  be  the 
purport  of  those  actually  given.  The  expression,  however,  has 
been  variously  explained.  1.  Some  understand  the  world  to 
mean  the  land  of  Canaan  merely.  But  in  the  first  place,  this 
is  a  very  unusual,  if  not  an  entirely  unexampled  use  of  the 
word.  And,  in  the  second  place,  this  explanation  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  context ;  for  Paul  has  reference  to  a  promise 
of  which,  as  appears  from  ver.  16,  believing  Gentiles  are  to 
partake.  2.  Others  understand  the  apostle  to  refer  to  the 
promise  that  Abraham  should  be  the  father  of  many  nations, 
Gen.  xvii.  5,  and  that  his  posterity  should  be  as  numerous  as 
the  stars  of  heaven.  Gen.  xv.  5 ;  promises  which  they  limit  to 
his  natural  desoendants,  who,  being  widely  scattered,  may  be 
said,  in  a  limited  sense,  to  possess  the  world.  But  this  inter- 
pretation is  irreconcilable  with  ver.  16.  8.  Besides  the  pro- 
mises ahready  referred  to,  it  was  also  said,  that  in  him  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  Gen.  xii.  8.  This,  as 
Paul  explains  it.  Gal.  iii.  16,  &;c.,  had  direct  reference  to  the 
blessings  of  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  the  seed 
of  Abraham.  And  here  too  he  speaks  of  blessings  of  which  all 
believers  partake.  The  possession  of  the  world,  therefore,  here 
intended,  must  be  understood  in  a  manner  consistent  With  these 
passages.  The  expression  is  frequently  taken  in  a  general 
sense,  as  indicating  general  prosperity  and  happiness.  '^  To  be 
heir  of  the  world''  would  then  mean,  to  be  prosperous  and 
happy,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  words.  Reference  is  made,  in 
support  of  this  interpretation,  to  such  passages  as  Matt.  v.  5, 
Ps.  xxxviL  11,  ^^The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth;"  Ps.  xxv. 
18,  ^^  His  seed  shall  inherit  the  earth."  The  promise  then,  to 
be  the  heir  of  the  world,  is  a  general  promise  of  blessedness. 
And  as  the  happiness  promised  to  believers,  or  the  pious,  as 
iuch,  is  of  course  the  happiness  consequent  on  religion,  and  is 
its  rewurd,  the  promise  in  this  sense  may  include  all  the  bless- 
ings of  redemption.    So  in  Gal.  iii.  14,  Paul  uses  the  expression 
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^^that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  on  the  Gentiles/' 
as  equivalent  to  sajing  ^that  all  the  blessings  of  the  gospel 
might  come  upon  them.'  4.  Or  the  promises  in  question  maj 
have  reference  to  the  actual  possession  of  the  world  by  the 
spiritual  seed  of  Abraham,  and  Christ  their  head«  The  declara- 
tion that  Abraham  should  be  the  father  of  many  nations,  and 
that  his  seed  should  be  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude, 
included  far  more  than  that  his  natural  descendants  should  be 
Yery  numerous.  If  they  who  are  of  faith  ^  are  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, and  heirs  of  the  promise,'  GaL  iii.  9,  29,  then  will  the  pro- 
mise, as  stated  by  the  apostle,  have  its  literal  accomplishment 
when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  given  to  the  saints  of  the 
most  high  God  (Dan.  vii.  27,)  and  when  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  become  the  possession  of  Christ.  In  this  sense,  the 
promise  includes  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  true  religion, 
invcdving  of  course  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  establishment  of 
his  kingdom,  and  all  its  consequent  blessings.  The  Jewish 
writers  were  accustomed  to  represent  Abraham  as  the  heir  of 
the  world.  '^Bemidbar,  R.  ziv.,  fol.  202,  'The  garden  is  the 
world  which  God  gave  to  Abraham,  to  whom  it  is  said.  Thou 
shalt  be  a  blessing.'  '  God  gave  to  my  father  Abraham  the  pos- 
session of  heaven  and  earth.'  Midrasch  Mischle,  19.  Mechila^ 
in  Ex.  ziv.  81,  'Abraham  our  father  did  not  obtain  the  inhe- 
ritance of  this  world,  and  the  world  to  come,  except  through 
faith.'"  Wetitem. 

The  promise  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  was  not  through  the 
laWj  but  through  the  righteou9ne$s  of  faith*  That  is,  it  was  not 
on  condition  of  obedience  to  the  law,  but  on  condition  of  his 
having  that  righteousness  which  is  obtained  by  faith.  Through 
the  lawy  is  therefore  equivalent  to  through  the  works  of  the  law. 
as  appears  from  its  opposition  to  the  latter  clause,  'righteous- 
ness of  faith.'  By  the  lawy  is  to  be  understood  the  whole  rule 
of  duty,  as  in  other  passages  of  the  same  kind ;  see  iii.  20.  In 
this  sense  it  of  course  includes  the  Mosaic  law,  which,  to  the 
Jews,  was  the  most  prominent  portion  of  the  revealed  will  of 
God,  and  by  obedience  to  which  especially  they  hoped  for  the 
mercy  of  God.  The  parallel  passage,  Gal.  iii.  18,  &;c.,  where 
the  law  is  said  to  have  been  given  four  hundred  years  after  the 
covenant  formed  with  Abraham,  shows  it  was  one  part  of  tW 
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apostle's  design  to  conyince  the  Jews,  that  as  Abraham  was  not 
justified  by  his  circumcision,  (ver.  11,)  so  also  it  was  not  in 
virtue  of  the  Mosaic  economy  not  yet  established ;  and  therefore 
the  promise  could  not  be  made  to  depend  on  the  condition  of  obe- 
dience to  that  dispensation.  This  idea,  although  included,  is  not 
to  be  urged  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  comprehensive  mean- 
ing of  the  word  law^  which  the  usage  of  the  apostle  and  the  con- 
text show  to  be  also  intended.  It  was  neither  by  obedience  to  the 
law  generally,  nor  to  the  particular  form  of  it,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Mosaic  institutions,  that  the  promise  was  to  be  secured. 

Vbrsb  14.  For  if  they  which  are  of  the  law  be  AeiVa,  &c. 
The  original  condition  being  faith,  if  another  be  substituted  the 
covenant  is  broken,  the  promise  violated,  and  the  condition 
made  of  none  effect.  "They  who  are  of  the  law"  (of  ix  v6fxou^ 
sometimes,  as  ver.  16,  means  the  Jews,  i.  e.  those  who  have  the 
law;  compare  ver.  12,  "Those  of  circumcision,"  &c.  But  here 
it  means  legalists^  those  who  seek  justification  by  the  works  of 
the  law;  as  'those  who  are  of  faith'  are  believers^  those  who  seek 
justification  by  faith ;  compare  Gral.  iii.  10,  "As  many  as  are 
of  the  works  of  the  law  are  under  the  curse,"  i.  e.  as  many  as 
seek  acceptance  by  their  own  works.  The  apostle's  meaning, 
therefore,  obviously  is,  that  if  those  who  rely  upon  their  own 
works  are  the  heirs  of  the  promise,  and  are  accepted  on  the 
condition  of  obedience  to  the  law,  the  whole  covenant  is  broken, 
faith  is  made  void,  and  the  promise  made  of  none  effect.  "  Is 
made  void"  (xsxiuanac,)  is  rendered  useless;  see  1  Cor.  i.  17, 
"The  cross  of  Ohrist  is  made  useless,"  ix.  16,  &c.;  compare 
1  Oor.  XV.  17,  "Your  faith  is  vain,"  not  only  without  founda- 
tion but  of  no  use.  2%e  promise  is  made  of  none  effect  {xanjp- 
pjToi,)  i.  e.  is  invalidated;  see  chap.  iii.  8,  81.  It  is  plain 
from  the  whole  design  and  argument  of  the  apostle,  that  by 
laWy  in  this  whole  connection,  he  means  not  specifically  the 
law  of  Moses,  but  the  law  of  God,  howe^r  revealed  as  a  rule 
of  duty  for  man.  He  has  reference  to  the  Gentiles  as  well  as 
to  the  Jews.  His  purpose  is  not  simply  to  convince  his  readers 
that  obedience  to  the  Mosaic  law  cannot  save  them,  but  that 
obedience  in  any  form,  works  of  any  kind,  are  insufficient  for  a 
man's  justification  before  God.  So  far,  therefore,  from  the 
eontext  requiring,  as  so  many  of  the  modem  commentators 
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assert,  an  exoIusiTe  reference  in  this  connection  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  it  imperatively  demands  the  reverse. 

Ybrsb  15.  For  the  law  worheth  wreUhj  &c.  That  is,  it  causes 
men  to  be  the  subjects  of  wrath.  It  brings  them  under  con- 
demnation.  So  far  from  imparting  life,  it  causes  death.  If, 
therefore,  the  inheritance  is  suspended  on  the  condition  of  obe- 
dience to  the  law,  it  can  never  be  attained ;  for  by  the  law  no 
flesh  living  can  be  justified.  The  connection  of  this  verse, 
therefore,  may  be  with  what  immediately  precedes.  The  pro- 
mise fails  if  it  be  by  the  law,  far  the  law  worketh  death.  The 
truth  here  presented,  however,  although  thus  incidentally  intro- 
duced, is  none  the  less  a  new  and  substantive  argument  for  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  It  is  the  same  argument  as 
that  urged  in  Gal.  iii.  10,  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
law.  If  it  works  wrath,  if  all  who  are  under  the  law  are  under 
the  curse,  if  the  law  condemns,  it  cannot  justify.  As,  however, 
there  are  two  ways  in  which,  according  to  the  apostle,  the  law 
works  wrath,  so  there  are  two  views  of  the  meaning  of  this  pas- 
sage. First,  the  law  works  wrath,  because  it  says,  ^^  Cursed  is 
every  one  who  continueth  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book 
of  the  law  to  do  them,"  Gal.  iii.  10.  As  the  law,  from  its  very 
nature,  demands  perfect  obedience,  and  condemns  all  who  are 
not  perfect,  it,  by  its  very  nature^  is  unsuited  to*  give  life  to 
sinners.  It  can  only  condemn  them.  If  there  were  no  law, 
there  would  be  no  sin,  and  no  condemnation.  But  as  all  are 
under  the  law,  and  all  are  sinners,  all  are  under  the  'Curse.  The 
other  way  in  which  the  law  works  wrath  is,  that  it  excites  and 
exasperates  the  evil  passions  of  the  heart ;  not  from  any  defect 
in  the  law  itself,  but  from  the  nature  of  sin.  This  idea  the 
apostle  presents  fully  in  the  seventh  chapter ;  where  it  is  pro- 
perly in  place,  as  he  is  there  treating  of  sanctification.  Here^ 
where  he  is  treating  of  justification,  that  idea  would  be  inappro- 
priate, and  therefore  the  former  interpretation  is  to  be  decidedly 
preferred.  Calvin,  Tholuck,  and  others,  however,  understand 
the  apostle  to  reason  thus :  ^  The  law,  instead  of  freeing  men 
from  sin,  incidentally  renders  their  transgressions  more  numer- 
ous, conspicuous,  and  inexcusable,  and  thus  brings  them  more 
and  more  under  condemnation.'  *^Nam  quum  Lex  nihil  quam 
ultionem  generet,  non  potest  affere  gratiam.    Bonis  quidem  ao 
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integris  yiam  vitsd  tnonstraret:  sed  qnatenvs  yitiosis  ac  cor* 
ruptis  prsecipit,  quid  debeant,  prsestandi  autem  vires  non  gnb* 
ministrat,  reos  apud  Dei  tribnnal  peragit.  Qnss  enim  est  natursa 
nostrse  vitiositas,  quo  magis  docemur,  quid  rectum  sit  ac  jostnin, 
eo  apertius  nostra  iniquitas  detegitor,  maximeqne  contumacia; 
atqne  boc  mode  gravius  Dei  judicium  accersitur."  For  where 
there  is  no  law^  there  is  no  transgression.  The  interpretation 
given  to  this  clause  depends  upon  the  view  taken  of  the  preced- 
ing one.  It  assigns  the  reason  why  the  law  works  wrath.  If 
the  law  be  understood  to  work  wrath  by  exasperating  the  evils 
of  our  corrupt  nature,  then  the  meaning  of  this  confirmatory 
clause  must  be,  that  the  law  makes  sin  more  inexcusable.  It 
exalts  sins  into  transgressions,  Afiaptea  into  Ttapd^atrc^.  Thus 
again  Calvin  says,  that  the  reason  why  the  law  works  wrath  is, 
^^  quia  cognitione  justitiae  Dei  per  legem  perceptfi,  eo  gravius 
peccamus  in  Deum,  quo  minus  excusationis  nobis  superest — ^non 
loquitur  apostolus,''  he  adds,  ^^de  simplici  justitise  transgress- 
ione,  a  qu&  nemo  eximitur ;  sed  transgressionem  appellat,  ubi 
animus  edoctus,  quid  Deo  placeat  quidve  displiceat,  fines  voce 
Dei  sibi  definitos  sciens  ac  volens  perrumpit.  Atqui  ut  uno 
verbo  dicam,  transgressio  hie  non  simplex  delictum,  sed  destina- 
tam  in  violandfi  justiti&  contumaciam  significat."  But  all  this 
belongs  to  th*e  inefficacy  of  the  law  to  produce  holiness,  and  not 
to  its  impotency  in  the  matter  of  justification,  which  is  the  point 
here  under  consideration.  The  apostle's  argument  here  is,  that 
the  inheritance  must  be  by  faith,  not  by  the  law,  for  the  law 
can  only  condemn.  It  works  wrath,  for  without  it  there  would 
be  no  condemnation,  because  there  would  be  no  transgression. 
Besides,  Paul  does  not  make  the  distinction  between  sin  and 
transgression^  between  A/juzprla  and  r^apd^aae^y  which  the  former 
interpretation  supposes.  What  is  here  said  of  transgression,  is, 
in  V.  13,  said  of  sin.  Where  there  is  no  law,  there  can  be  no 
sin,  because  the  very  idea  of  sin  is  the  want  of  conformity  to  a 
rule,  to  which  conformity  is  due;  so  that  where  there  is  no  rule 
or  standard,  there  can  be  no  want  of  conformity.  Such  being 
the  meaning  of  this  clause,  it  is  plam  that  by  lawj  the  apostle 
does  not  intend  the  Mosaic  law,  but  law  as  the  standard  to 
which  rational  creatures  are  bound  to  be  conformed.  K  men 
would  only  acquiesce  in  Paul's  idea  of  law,  they  could  not  fail 
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to  receive  his  doctrine  oonoeming  8in  and  justification.  If  the 
lair  is  holy,  just,  and  good ;  if  it  is  spiritual,  taking  cognizance 
not  only  of  outward  acts,  but  of  feelings,  not  only  of  active 
feelings,  bat  of  the  inherent  states  of  the  mind  whence  these 
(int^fuai)  spring ;  if  it  condemns  all  want  of  conformity  to  its 
own  inflexible  standard  of  complete  perfection,  then  there  must 
be  an  end  to  all  hope  of  being  justified  by  the  law. 

Vbrsb  16.  Therefore  it  is  of  faith^  that  it  might  be  by  grace; 
to  the  end  that  the  promUe  might  he  eure  to  all  the  seedy  ke. 
This  and  the  following  verse  contain  the  conclusion  from  the 
previous  reasoning,  and  especially  from  the  two  preceding 
arguments:  ^The  inheritance  promised  to  Abraham  and  his 
seed  must  be  either  of  the  law,  or  of  faith.  It  cannot  be  of  the 
law,  for  the  law  works  wrath,  therefore  it  is  of  faith.'  The 
expression  in  the  original  is  simply  dei  touto  ix  mareaf^y  there- 
fore of  faith.  It  matters  little,  so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned, 
whether  we  supply  the  words  of  xXijpo)Mi/jioe  eltrt  {therefore  the 
heirs  are  of  faith,)  from  ver.  14,  or  the  word  inccfftXia  {the 
promise^)  from  ver.  13 ;  or  with  Luther,  daauoatjvrjy  out  of  the 
general  context — darum  muss  die  Q-erechtigkeit  aus  dem  Q-laur 
hen  kommen.  These  are  only  different  ways  of  saying  the  same 
thing.  The  connection,  as  stated  above,  is  in  favour  of  the  first 
explanation.  The  inheritance  is  of  faith,  {ha  xaza  X^ptv,)  m 
order  that  it  might  he  a  matter  of  grace.  And  it  is  of  grace, 
(e/c  r6  thou  ^e^aiaof  TTijif  iTrafjfeXiai/y)  in  order  that  the  promise 
might  be  sure.  If  salvation  be  in  any  form  or  to  any  degree 
dependent  on  the  merit,  the  goodness,  or  the  stability  of  man,' 
it  never  can  be  sure,  nay,  it  must  be  utterly  unattainable. 
Unless  we  are  saved  by  grace,  we  cannot  be  saved  at  all.  To 
reject,  therefore,  a  gratuitous  salvation,  is  to  reject  the  only 
method  of  salvation  available  for  sinners.  Salvation  being  of 
grace,  suspended  on  the  simple  condition  of  faith,  without 
regard  to  parentage,  to  national  or  ecclesiastical  connection,  it 
is  available  for  all  classes  of  men.  And  therefore  the  apostle 
jjays,  *The  promise  is  sure  {Trayri  vcp  aTripfiare)  to  all  the  seed; 
i.  e.  to  all  the  spiritual  children  of  Abraham.  He  had  already 
shown  in  vs.  11,  12,  that  Abraham  was  the  father  of  believing 
Gentiles  as  well  as  of  believing  Jews.  The  word  OTtipfia  {seed) 
must  therefore,  in  this  connection,  be  understood  of  believers 
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who,  in  a  higher  sense  than  mere  natural  descendants,  are  the 
children  of  Abraham.  Both  classes  of  his  seed  are  included  in 
the  promise  which  is  sure,  (ou  T<p  ix  too  pdfiou  fibvov^  not  to  that 
of  the  law  only^  i.  e.  not  only  to  that  portion  of  the  seed  who 
are  of  the  law,  that  is,  believing  Jews,  but  also  (r^  ix  niaruo^ 
^Afipad/i)  to  that  which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abraham.  These  for- 
mulas are  indefinite,  and  susceptible,  taken  by  themselves,  of 
different  interpretations;  but  the  context  renders  all  plain. 
Paul  is  speaking  of  the  spiritual  children  of  Abraham ;  of  those 
who  are  heirs  of  the  inheritance  promised  to  him.  Of  these 
there  are  two  classes;  believing  Jews  and  believing  Gentiles. 
The  former  are  distinguished  as  (ix  i^/ioo)  of  the  law,  the  latter 
as  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  because  their  connection  with  him 
is  purely  spiritual,  whereas  the  Jewish  believers  were  connected 
with  him  by  a  twofold  tie — the  one  natural,  the  other  spiritual. 
Who  is  the  father  of  us  allj  i.  e.  of  all  believers.  The  highest 
privilege  of  New  Testament  saints  is  to  be  partakers  of  the 
inheritance  promised  to  Abraham.  They  are  not  exalted  above 
him,  but  united  with  him  in  the  blessings  which  flow  from  union 
with  Christ. 

Verse  17.  As  it  is  written^  I  have  made  thee  a  father  of 
many  nations^  Gen.  xvii.  5.  This  declaration,  the  apostle 
infbrms  us,  contains  a  great  deal  more  than  the  assurance  that 
the  natural  descendants  Abraham  should  be  very  numerous. 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  promise,  that  ^^in  him  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,"  it  refers  to  his  spiritual 
as  well  as  his  natural  seed,  and  finds  its  full  accomplishment  in 
the  extension  of  the  blessing  promised  to  him,  to  those  of  all 
nations  who  are  his  children  by  faith.  This  clause  is  very  pro- 
perly marked  as  a  parenthesis,  as  the  preceding  one,  "who  is 
the  father  of  us  all,"  must  be  connected  immediately  with  the 
following  words,  before  him  whom  he  believed^  even  Chd^  who 
qutckeneth  the  dead,  Ac.  The  words  xaxivauvt  o5  imavwas 
deouy  admit  of  different  explanations.  They  are  commonly 
regarded  as  an  example  of  the  substantive  being  attracted  to 
the  case  of  the  relative,  instead  of  the  relative  to  that  of  the 
substantive,  Seoti  being  in  the  genitive,  because  ob  is.  The 
clause  may  therefore  be  resolved  thus :  xariuopre  9uio  ^  ima- 
T&JtrSy  before  Q-od  whom  he  beUeved.    To  this,  however,  it  is 
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objected,  that  this  form  of  attraction  with  the  dative  is  very 
unusual,  and  therefore  Winer,  §  24,  2,  i,  and  others,  adopt  the 
simple  explanation,  xaripoa/ve  6eotj  xariuayre  oh  imimuaSy  {before 
Q-ody  before  whom  he  believed.)  The  sense  in  either  case  is 
the  same.  Abraham  is  the  father  of  us  all,  {xaxivaa/ccj)  before^ 
in  the  9tght  of  that  God  in  whom  he  believed.  God  looked  upon 
him  as  such.  He  stood  before  his  omniscient  eye,  surrounded 
by  many  nations  of  children. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  apostle  to  attach  to  the  name  of  God 
a  descriptive  periphrase,  bringing  into  view  some  divine  attri- 
bute or  characteristic  suited  to  the  subject  in  hand.  So  here, 
when  speaking  of  God's  promising  to  Abraham,  a  childless  old 
man,  a  posterity  as  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  it  was 
most  appropriate  to  refer  to  the  omnipotence  of  God,  to  whom 
nothing  is  impossible.  Abraham  believed,  what  to  all  human 
appearance  never  could  happen,  because  God,  who  made  the 
promise,  is  he  toho  quickeneth  the  dead,  and  calleth  those  things 
which  be  noty  as  though  they  were.  To  originate  life  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  God.  It  requires  almighty  power,  and  is  therefore 
in  Scripture  specified  as  one  of  God's  peculiar  works ;  see  Deut. 
xxxii.  89,  1  Sam.  ii.  6,  2  Kings  v.  7,  Ps.  Ixviii.  20.  The  being 
who  can  call  the  dead  to  life,  must  be  able  to  fulfil  to  one, 
although  as  good  as  dead,  the  promise  of  a  numerous  posterity. 
The  other  clause  in  this  passage,  {xal  xakohuro^  ri  ijtj  dura  <i< 
Sura,)  and  eaUing  things  that  be  notj  as  being^  is  more  doubtful. 
There  are  three  interpretations  of  these  words,  founded  on  three 
(lifierent  senses  of  the  word  {xaXecp)  to  call,  1.  To  cally  means  to 
command,  to  control,  to  muster  or  dispose  of.  Thus  the  psalm- 
ist says,  ^'  The  mighty  God,  even  the  Lord  hath  spoken,  and 
called  the  earth,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down 
thereof."  Isaiah,  speaking  of  the  stars,  says,  "Who  . . .  bring- 
eth  out  their  host  by  number :  he  calleth  them  all  by  name,  by 
the  greatness  of  his  might,"  xl.  26,  also  Ps.  cxlvii.  4,  Isa.  xlv.  8, 
xlviii.  18.  This  gives  a  sense  perfectly  suited  to  the  context. 
God  is  described  as  controlling  with  equal  ease  things  which 
are  not,  and  those  which  are.  The  actual  and  the  possible  are 
equally  subject  to  his  command.  All  things  are  present  to  his 
view,  and  all  are  under  his  control.  This  interpretation  also  is 
suited  to  the  peculiar  form  of  expression,  who  calls  (rd  /jpj  Sura 
18 
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<i>C  ouTOj)  things  not  being,  as  being.  It  gives  <S<  its  appropri- 
ate force.  2.  To  calif  however,  is  often  used  to  express  the 
creating  energy  of  God,  See  Isa.  xli.  4,  xlviii.  13.  Compare 
Ps.  xxix.  8 — ^9.  Philo  de  Great.,  ra  fjrj  dvra  kxdXurtv  e/c  to 
ehoi.  This  also  gives  a  good  sense,  as  the  omnipotence  of  God 
cannot  be  more  forcibly  expressed  than  by  saying,  *  He  calls 
things  not  existing  into  existence.'  But  the  diflSculty  is,  that 
(be  oi/ca  is  not  equivalent  with  ere  t6  elyaiy  nor  with  iadfitva^  nor 
with  e/c  Tb  ehae  <i<  ^vro,  as  Kollner  and  De  Wette  explain  it. 
This  indeed  is  not  an  impossible  meaning,  inasmuch  as  Jvro,  as 
Fritzsche  says,  may  be  the  accusative  of  the  effect,  as  in  Philip, 
iii.  21,  "  He  shall  change  our  vile  body  (trjfifiopfou)  like  unto 
his  glorious  body,*'  i.  e.  so  as  to  be  like ;  see  also  1  Thess.  iii.  13. 
As,  however,  the  former  interpretation  gives  so  good  a  sense, 
there  is  no  need  of  resorting  to  these  constrained  explanations. 
8.  To  call,  is  often  used  to  express  the  effectual  calling  of  men 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence  some  understand  the  apostle  as 
here  saying,  '  God  calls  to  be  his  children  those  who  were  not 
children.'  But  this  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  context.  Paul 
.  is  presenting  the  ground  of  Abraham's  faith  in  God.  He 
believed,  because  God  was  able  to  accomplish  all  things. 
Everything  is  obedient  to  his  voice. 

DOCTRINE. 

1.  If  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  the  old  dispensation  had 
to  renounce  entirely  dependence  upon  their  works,  and  to 
accept  of  the  favour  of  G^d  as  a  gratuity,  justification  by  works 
must,  for  all  men,  be  impossible,  vs.  2,  3. 

2.  No  man  can  glory,  that  is,  complacently  rejoice  in  his 
own  goodness  in  the  sight  of  God.  And  this  every  man  of  an 
enlightened  conscience  feels.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by 
works,  therefore,  is  inconsistent  with  the  inward  testimony  of 
conscience,  and  can  never  give  true  peace  of  mind,  ver.  2. 

8.  The  two  methods  of  justification  cannot  be  united.  They 
are  as  inconsistent  as  wages  and  a  free  gift.  K  of  works,  it  is 
not  of  grace ;  and  if  of  grace,  it  is  not  of  works,  vs.  4,  5. 

4.  As  God  justifies  the  ungodly,  it  cannot  be  on  the  ground 
of  their  own  merit,  but  must  be  by  the  imputation  of  a  right- 
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eoosness  which  does  not  personally  belong  to  them,  and  which 
they  received  by  faith,  vs.  6,  6,  11. 

5.  The  blessings  of  the  gospel,  and  the  method  of  justifica- 
tion which  it  proposes,  are  suited  to  all  men ;  and  are  not  to  be 
confined  by  sectarian  limits,  or  bound  down  to  ceremonial 
observances,  vs.  9 — 11. 

6.  The  sacraments  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  although 
in  the  highest  degree  useful  when  viewed  in  their  proper  light, 
become  ruinous  when  perverted  into  grounds  of  confidence. 
What  answers  well  as  a  sign,  is  a  miserable  substitute  for  the 
thing  signified.  Circumcision  will  not  serve  for  righteousness, 
nor  baptism  for  regeneration,  ver.  10. 

7.  As  Abraham  is  the  father  of  all  believers,  all  believers  are 
brethren.  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  bond  nor  free, 
among  them  as  Christians,  vs.  11,  12. 

8.  The  seed  of  Abraham,  or  true  believers,  with  Jesus  Christ 
their  head,  are  the  heirs  of  the  world.  To  them  it  will  ulti- 
mately belong ;  even  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  shall  be 
their  possession,  ver.  13. 

9.  To  speak  of  justification  by  obedience  to  a  law  which  we 
have  broken,  is  a  solecism.  That  which  condemns  cannot 
justify,  ver.  15. 

10.  Nothing  is  sure  for  sinners  that  is  not  gratuitous.  A 
promise  suspended  on  obedience,  they  could  never  render  sure. 
One  entirely  gratuitous  needs  only  to  be  accepted  to  become 
ours,  ver.  16. 

11.  It  is  the  entire  freeness  of  the  gospel,  and  its  requiring 
faith  as  the  condition  of  acceptance,  which  renders  it  suited  to 
all  ages  and  nations,  ver.  16. 

12.  The  proper  object  of  faith  is  the  divine  promise;  or 
God  considered  as  able'  and  determined  to  accomplish  his 
word,  ver.  17. 

REMARKS. 

1.  The  renunciation  of  a  legal  self-righteous  spirit  is  the  first 
requisition  of  the  gospel.  This  must  be  done,  or  the  gospel 
cannot  be  accepted.  *  He  who  works,'  i.  e.  who  trusts  in  his 
works,  refuses  to  be  saved  by  grace,  vs.  1 — 5. 
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2.  The  more  intimately  we  are  acquainted  with  our  own 
hearts  and  with  the  character  of  God,  the  more  ready  shall  we 
be  to  renounce  our  own  righteousness,  and  to  ^rust  in  his 
mercy,  vs.  2,  8. 

3.  Those  only  are  truly  happy  and  secure,  who,  under  a 
sense  of  ill-desert  and  helplessness,  cast  themselves  upon  the 
grace  and  promise  of  Gt>d,  vs.  7,  8. 

4.  Nothing  is  more  natural,  and  nothing  has  occurred  more 
extensively  in  the  Christian  Church,  than  the  perversion  of  the 
means  of  grace  into  grounds  of  dependence.  Thus  it  was  with 
circumcision,  and  thus  it  is  with  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper ; 
thus  too  with  prayer,  fasting,  &c.  This  is  the  rock  on  which 
millions  have  been  shipwrecked,  vs.  9 — ^12. 

5.  There  is  no  hope  for  those  who,  forsaking  the  grace  of 
God,  take  refuge  in  a  law  which  worketh  wrath,  ver.  16. 

6.  All  things  are  ours  if  we  are  Christ's ;  heirs  of  the  life 
that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come,  ver.  13. 

7.  As  the  God  in  whom  believers  trust  is  he  to  whom  all 
things  are  known,  and  all  things  are  subject,  they  should  be 
strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God,  ver.  17. 


ROMANS  IV.  18—25. 

ANALYSIS. 

Thb  object  of  this  section  is  the  illustration  of  the  faith  of 
Abraham,  and  the  application  of  his  case  to  our  instruction. 
With  regard  to  Abraham's  faith,  the  apostle  states,  first,  its 
object,  viz.  the  divine  promise,  ver.  18.  He  then  illustrates  its 
strength,  by  a  reference  to  the  apparent  impossibility  of  the 
thing  promised,  vs.  19,  20.  The  ground  of  Abraham's  con- 
fidence was  the  power  and  veracity  of  God,  ver.  21.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  he  was  justified  by  his  faith,  ver.  22.  Hence 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  true  method  of  justification ; 
for  the  record  was  made  to  teach  us  this  truth.  We  are  situ- 
ated as  Abraham  was;  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  in  the 
Almighty  God,  who,  by  raising  up  Christ  from  the  dead,  has 
accepted  him  as  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  vs.  28 — 26. 
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COMMENTARY. 

• 

Vbrsb  18.  Who  against  hope  believed  in  hope.  Here  iif  khtidt 
may  be  taken  adverbiallj,  confidently:  ^Against  all  human  hope 
or  reasonable  expectation,  he  confidently  believed.'  Or  it  may 
indicate  the  snbjectiye  groond  of  his  faith :  he  believed,  because 
he  had  a  hope  founded  on  the  promise  of  Gt>d.  He  believed, 
that  he  might  become  the  father  of  many  nations*  The  Greek 
is,  t/c  7'^  xepia&ai  ajbrip  traripOy  x.r.JL,  that  is,  according  to  one 
explanation,  the  object  of  his  faith  was,  that  he  should  be  the 
father  of  many  nations.  The  idea  thus  expressed  is  correct. 
Abraham  did  believe  that  God  would  make  him  the  father  of 
many  nations.  But  to  this  it  is  objected  that  mareiifv  f/c>  with 
an  infinitive  used  sa  a  substantive,  although  ^ammatically  cor- 
rect, is  a  construction  which  never  occurs.  Had  the  apostle, 
therefore,  intended  to  express  the  object  of  Abraham's  faith,  he 
would  probably  have  used  Stc^  he  believed  that  he  should  be^  &c. 
Others  make  c/c  t6  ytvia^ai  express  the  result  of  his  faith:  ^  He 
believed  . . .  and  hence  he  became,'  &;c.  The  consequence  of  his 
faith  was,  that  the  promise  was  fulfilled.  Most  recent  commenta- 
tors assume  that  e^c  with  the  infinitive  here,  as  it  commonly  does, 
expresses  design,  or  intention ;  not  however  the  design  of  Abra- 
ham, but  of  God :  ^  He  believed  in  order  that,  agreeably  to  the 
purpose  of  God,  he  might  become  the  father  of  many  nations.' 
This  best  agrees  with  what  is  said  in  ver.  11,  and  with  the  con- 
text. According  to  that  which  was  spoken^  So  8haB  thy  need 
be.  This  is  a  reference  to  the  promise  which  was  the  object  of 
Abraham's  faith.  It  is  a  quotation  from  Gen.  xv.  5.  The 
word  90  refers  to  the  stars  of  heaven,  mentioned  in  the  passage 
as  it  stands  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  promise,  therefore, 
particularly  intended  by  the  apostle  is,  that  Abraham  should 
be  the  father  of  many  nations,  or  that  his  seed  should  be  as 
numerous  as  the  stars.  It  has  already  been  seen,  however,  that 
the  apostle  understood  this  promise  as  including  far  more  than 
that  the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham  should  be  very  numer- 
ous ;  see  vs.  13,  17.  The  expression  in  the  text  is  a  concise 
allusion  to  the  various  promises  made  to  the  ancient  patriarch, 
which  had  reference  to  all  nations  being  blessed  through 
him.     The  promise  of  a  numerous  posterity,  therefore,  included 
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the  promise  of  Christ  and  his  redemption.  This  is  evident, 
1.  Because  Paul  had  been  speaking  of  a  promise  (ver.  16,)  in 
which  believing  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  alike  interested;  see 
Gal.  iii.  14.  2.  Because  Paul  asserts  and  argues  that  the  seed 
promised  to  Abraham,  and  to  which  the  promise  related,  was 
Jesus  Christ,  Gal.  iii.  16.  8.  So  Abraham  himself  understood 
it,  according  to  the  declaration  of  our  Saviour ;  John  viii.  56, 
'^ Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day;  and  he  saw  it,  and  waa 
glad."  He  looked  forward  under  the  greatest  discouragements 
to  the  Redeemer  as  yet  to  come.  We  have  the  easier  task  to 
look  back  to  the  same  Deliverer,  who  has  died  for  our  sins,  and 
risen  again  for  our  justification,  ver.  25. 

Verse  19.  And  being  not  weak  in  faithy  he  considered  not 
his  otm  body^  now  deady  &;c.  The  18th  verse  had  stated  it  was 
contrary  to  all  appearances  that  Abraham  believed ;  this  verse 
states  the  circumstances  which  rendered  the  accomplishment  of 
the  promise  an  apparent  impossibility,  viz.  his  own  advanced 
age,  and  the  age  and  barrenness  of  his  wife.  These  circum- 
stances he  did  not  consider,  that  is,  he  did  not  allow  them  to 
have  weight,  he  did  not  fix  his  mind  on  the  difficulties  of  the 
case.  Had  he  been  weak  in  faith,  and  allowed  himself  to  dwell 
en  the  obstacles  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise,  he 
would  have  staggered.  This  does  not  imply  that  there  was  no 
inward  conflict  with  doubt  in  Abraham's  mind.  It  only  says, 
that  his  faith  triumphed  over  all  difficulties.  ^^  The  mind,''  says 
Calvin,  ^^is  never  so  enlightened  that  there  are  no  remains  of 
ignorance,  nor  the  heart  so  established  that  there  is  no  misgiv- 
ings. With  these  evils  of  our  nature,"  he  adds,  ^'  faith  main- 
tains a  perpetual  conflict,  in  which  conflict  it  is  often  sorely 
shaken  and  put  to  great  stress;  but  still  it  conquers,  so  that 
believers  may  be  said  to  be  in  ipsa  infirmitate  firmissimu" 
Paul  says  Abraham  was  not  weak,  r^  martty  as  to  faith. 

Verses  20,  21.  Se  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  Q-od;  ob 
desxpid^.  The  aorist  passive  is  here  used  in  a  middle  sense,  he 
was  not  in  strife  with  himself y  i.  e.  he  did  not  doubt;  e/c  Trj)^ 
i7ra:jfYeiiaVy  in  reference  to  the  promise  of  God ;  rj  dTttari^  the 
dative  has  a  causal  force,  through  unbelief.  Want  of  faith  in 
God  did  not  cause  him  to  doubt  the  divine  promise,  diUo,  6u^ 
i.  e.  on  the  contrary;  ivtiDvafuadi^y  not  middle,  made  himself 
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strong^  but  passive,  Jie  was  made  strong;  r^  niazUj  either  by^  or 
as  to  faith.  Owing  glory  to  Q-od;  that  is,  the  strength  was 
manifested  in  his  giving  glory  to  Gk)d.  To  give  glory  to  God, 
is  to  take  him  to  be  what  he  really  is,  almighty  and  faithful. 
It  is  to  show  by  our  conduct  that  we  give  him  credit,  (so  to 
speak,)  that  he  will  and  can  do  what  he  says.  Therefore  the 
apostle  adds,  xai  Tthjpofopij^ei^j  and  being  fully  persuaded; 
that  is,  he  gave  glory  to  God  by  being  fully  persuaded  that 
what  he  had  promised  he  was  able  also  to  perform.  "Quod 
addit,"  says  Calvin,  ^^dedisse  gloriam  DeOj  in  eo  notandum  est, 
non  posse  Deo  plus  honoris  deferri  quam  dum  fide  obsignamus 
ejus  veritatem ;  sicuti  rursus  nulla  ei  gravior  contumelia  inuri 
potest  quam  dum  respuitur  oblata  ab  ipso  gratia,  vel  ejus  verbo 
derogatur  auctoritas.  Quare  hoc  in  ejus  cultu  praecipuum  est 
caput,  promissiones  ejus  obedienter  ampleoti :  vera  religio  a  fide 
incipit."  It  is  therefore  a  very  great  error  for  men  to  suppose 
that  to  doubt  is  an  evidence  of  humility.  On  the  contrary,  to 
doubt  God's  promise,  or  his  love,  is  to  dishonour  him,  because 
it  is  to  question  his  word.  Multitudes  refuse  to  accept  his  grace^ 
because  they  do  not  regard  themselves  as  worthy,  as  though 
their  worthiness  were  the  ground  on  which  that  grace  is  offered. 
The  thing  to  be  believed  is,  that  God  accepts  the  unworthy; 
that  for  Christ's  sake,  he  justifies  the  unjust.  Many  find  it  far 
harder  to  believe  that  God  can  love  them,  notwithstanding  their 
sinfulness,  than  the  hundred-years-old  patriarch  did  to  believe 
that  he  should  be  the  father  of  many  nations.  Confidence  in 
God's  word,  a  full  persuasion  that  he  can  do  what  seems  to  us 
impossible,  is  as  necessary  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The 
sinner  honours  G^d,  in  trusting  his  grace,  as  much  as  Abraham 
did  in  trusting  his  power. 

Verse  22.  Therefore  also  it  was  imputed  to  him  for  right* 
eousness.  That  is,  the  faith  of  Abraham  was  imputed  to  him 
for  righteousness.  He  wsa  accepted  as  righteous  on  account 
of  his  faith ;  not  that  faith  itself  was  the  ground,  but  the  con^^ 
dition  of  his  justification.  He  believed,  and  God  accepted  him 
as  righteous ;  just  as  now  we  believe,  and  are  accepted  as  right- 
eous, not  on  account  of  any  merit  in  our  faith,  but  simply  on 
the  ground  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  which  is  imputed  to 
us  when  we  believe;  that  is,  it  is  given  to  us,  whenever  we 
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are  wflling  to  receive  and  rest  upon  it.  "Nihil  plus  conferre 
fides  nobis  potest,  quam  a  verbo  acceperit.  Qoare  non  protinus 
Justus  erit,  qui  generali  tantum  confusaque  notitia  imbotus 
Deum  veracem  esse  statuet,  nisi  in  promissione  gratis  quiescat.*' 
Faith  justifies  bj  appropriating  to  ourselves  the  divine  promise. 
But  if  that  promise  does  not  refer  to  our  justification,  faith 
cannot  make  us  righteous.  The  object  of  justifying  or  saving 
faith,  that  is,  of  those  acts  of  faith  which  secure  our  acceptance 
with  God,  is  not  the  divine  veracity  in  general,  nor  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  but  the  specific  promise  of  gratu* 
itous  acceptance  through  the  mediation  and  merit  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

Yersbs  23,  24.  Naw^  it  was  not  written  far  Ms  sake  alone^ 
that  it  was  imputed  to  him.  The  record  concerning  the  faith 
and  consequent  justification  of  Abraham,  was  not  made  with  the 
simple  intention  of  giving  a  correct  history  of  that  patriarch. 
It  had  a  much  higher  purpose.  Abraham  was  a  representative 
person.  What  was  true  of  him,  was  true  of  all  others  who  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  Qod.  The  method  in  which  he  was  jus- 
tified, is  the  method  in  which  other  sinners  must  be  justified. 
That  he  was  justified  by  faith,  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  to 
be  a  perpetual  testimony  as  to  the  true  method  of  justification 
before  Qod.  The  apostle  therefore  adds,  that  it  was  di  i^fiuiCj 
on  our  account  That  is,  on  account  of  those  to  whom  it  shaXl 
he  imputed;  oIq  fiiXXu  'Xo^if^ea&aiy  to  whom  it  is  appointed  to  be 
imputedy  in  case  they  should  believe.  As  all  men  are  sinners, 
the  method  in  which  one  was  certainly  justified  is  the  method 
by  which  others  may  secure  the  same  blessing.  If  Abraham 
was  justified  by  faith,  we  may  be  justified  by  faith.  K  the 
object  of  Abraham's  faith  was  the  promise  of  redemption,  the 
same  must  be  the  object  of  our  faith.  He  believed  in  Gt>d  as 
quickening  the  dead,  that  is,  as  able  to  raise  up  from  one  as 
good  as  dead,  the  promised  Redeemer.  Therefore  those  to 
whom  faith  shall  now  be  imputed  for  righteousness  are  described 
as  those  who  beUeve  that  Q-od  hath  raised  up  Je9us  from  the 
dead.  By  thus  raising  him  from  the  dead,  he  declared  him  to 
be  his  Son,  and  the  seed  of  Abraham,  in  whom  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed.  The  object  of  the  Christian's 
faith,  therefore,  is  the  same  as  the  object  of  the  faith  of  Abra- 
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ham.  BoUi  believe  the  promise  of  redemption  through  the 
promised  seed,  which  is  Christ.  When  we  are  said  to  believe 
in  God,  who  raised  ap  Christ,  it  of  course  implies  that  we 
believe  that  Christ  was  thus  raised  up.  As  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  was  the  great  decisive  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  his 
mission,  and  the  validity  of  all  his  claims,  to  believe  that  he 
rose  from  the  dead,  is  to  believe  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins,  the  Redeemer  and  the  Lord  of  men; 
that  he  was  all  he  claimed  to  be,  and  had  accomplished  all  he 
purposed  to  effect.  Compare  Rom.  z.  9,  Acts  i.  22,  iv.  83, 
1  Cor.  zv.,  and  other  passages,  in  which  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  spoken  of  as  the  comer-stone  of  the  gospel,  as  the 
great  fact  to  be  proved,  and  which,  being  proved,  involves  all 
the  rest. 

Versb  25.  Who  fffOB  delivered  for  <mr  offeneei^  and  raised 
again  far  o%Mr  justification.  This  verse  is  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  gospel.  Christ  was  delivered  unto  death  for  our 
(fences,  L  e.  on  account  of  them,  and  for  their  expiation ;  see 
Isa.  liii.  6,  6,  Heb.  ix.  28,  1  Peter  ii.  21.  This  delivering  of 
Christ  is  ascribed  to  Gt)d,  Rom.  viii.  32,  Gal.  L  3,  and  else- 
where ;  and  to  himself,  Tit.  ii.  14,  Gal.  ii.  20.  It  was  by  the 
divine  purpose  and  counsel  he  suffered  for  the  expiation  of  sin ; 
and  he  gave  himself  willingly  to  death.  ^^  He  was  led  like  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is 
dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth.''  Christ  is  said  to  have 
been  delivered  unto  death,  dcdi  ri,  TtapaTrrcifiara  ^/JtMPy  and  to 
have  been  raised,  did  rijp  dixaioHftv  •^fimv;  that  is,  he  was 
delivered  in  order  that  our  sins  might  be  expiated,  and  he  was 
raised  in  order  that  we  might  be  justified.  His  death  and  his 
resurrection  were  alike  necessary ;  his  death,  as  a  satisfaction 
to  divine  justice.  He  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree.  That  is,  he  bore  the  punishment  of  our  sins.  ^'  Significat 
ergo  Paulus,"  says  Calvin,  ^^  satisfactionem  pro  peccatis  nostris 
in  cruce  fuisse  peractam.  Nam  ut  Christus  nos  in  gratiam 
Patris  restitueret,  reatum  nostrum  ab  ipso  aboleri  oportuit; 
quod  fieri  non  poterat,  nisi  poenam,  cui  solvendse  pares  non 
eramus,  nostro  nomine  lueret."  His  resurrection  was  no  less 
necessary,  first,  as  a  proof  that  his  death  had  been  accepted  as 
an  expiation  for  our  sins.    Had  he  not  risen,  it  would  have  been 
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evident  that  he  waA  not  what  he  clahned  to  be.  We  should  be 
yet  in  our  sins,  1  Oor.  xy.  17,  and  therefore  still  under  con- 
demnation. Our  ransom,  in  that  case,  instead  of  being  publicly 
accepted,  had  been  rejected.  And  secondly,  in  order  to  secure 
the  continued  application  of  the  merits  of  his  sacrifice,  he  rose 
from  the  dead,  and  ascended  on  high,  there  to  appear  before 
God  for  us.  He  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  ever  to  make 
intercession  for  his  people,  thereby  securing  for  them  the  benefits 
of  his  redemption.  With  a  dead  Saviour,  a  Saviour  over  whom 
death  had  triumphed  and  held  captive,  our  justification  had  been 
for  ever  impossible.  As  it  was  necessary  that  the  high  priest, 
under  the  old  economy,  should  not  only  slay  the  victim  at  the 
altar,  but  carry  the  blood  into  the  most  holy  place,  and  sprinkle 
it  upon  the  mercy-seat ;  so  it  was  necessary  not  only  that  our 
great  High  Priest  should  suffer  in  the  outer  court,  but  that  he 
should  pass  into  heaven,  to  present  his  righteousness  before 
God  for  our  justification.  Both,  therefore,  as  the  evidence  of 
the  acceptance  of  his  satisfaction  on  our  behalf,  and  as  a  necee- 
sary  step  to  secure  the  application  of  the  merits  of  his  sacrifice, 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  absolutely  essential,  even  for  our 
justification.  Its  relation  to  inward  spiritual  life  and  eternal 
blessedness  is  not  here  brought  into  view ;  for  Paul  is  not  here 
speaking  of  our  sanctification.  That  dcxaioHrc^  means  justifica- 
tion, and  not  the  act  of  making  holy,  need  hardly  be  remarked. 
That  follows  of  necessity,  not  only  from  the  signification  of  the 
word,  but  from  the  whole  scope  of  this  part  of  the  epistle.  It 
is  only  by  those  who  make  justification  identical  with  regenera- 
tion, that  this  is  called  into  question.  "Pervertunt  autem," 
says  Galovius,  ^^  sententiam  Apostoli  Papists,  cum  id  eum  velle 
contendunt,  mortem  Christi  exemplar  frusse  mortis  peccatorum, 
resurrectionem  autem  exemplar  renovationis  et  regenerationia 
intemsB,  per  quam  in  novitate  vit»  ambulamus,  quia  hie  non 
agitur  vel  de  morte  peccatorum,  vel  de  renovatione  et  novitate 
vitsB ;  de  quibus,  cap.  vi.,  demum  agere  incipit  Apostolus ;  sed 
de  non  imputatione  vel  remissione  peccatorum,  et  imputatione 
justiti»  vel  justificatione."  Olshausen  agrees  substantially 
with  the  Bomish  interpretation  of  this  passage,  as  he  gives 
daaidHTt^  an  impossible  sense,  viz.  (die  den  neuen  Menschen 
schafiende  Thatigkeit,)  the  regenerating  activity  of  God.     It 
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will  be  observed,  that  the  theology  of  OlshauBen,  and  of  the 
mystical  school  to  which  he  belongs,  has  far  greater  affinity  for 
the  Romish,  than  for  the  Protestant  system. 


DOCTRINE. 

1.  Faith  is  an  operative  assent  to  the  divine  testimony,  not 
the  reception  of  truth  as  something  which  can  be  proved  by  onr 
own  arguments,  vs.  18,  20, 

2.  When  faith  is  genuine  it  is  founded  on  correct  apprehen- 
sions of  the  divine  character,  and  has  a  controlling  influence 
over  the  heart  and  life,  vs.  20,  21. 

3.  The  method  of  salvation  has  never  been  changed ;  Abra- 
ham was  not  only  saved  by  faith,  but  the  object  of  his  faith  was 
the  same  as  the  object  of  ours,  vs.  24,  17. 

4.  The  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  an  historical  fact,  estab- 
lished by  the  most  satisfactory  evidence,  (see  1  Cor.  xv.,) 
authenticates  the  whole  gospel.  As  surely  as  Christ  has  risen, 
so  surely  shall  believers  be  saved,  ver.  25. 


REMARKS. 

1.  The  true  way  to  have  our  faith  strengthened  is  not  to 
consider  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  thing  promised,  but 
the  character  and  resources  of  Qod,  who  has  made  the  pro- 
mise, ver.  19. 

2.  It  is  as  possible  for  faith  to  be  strong  when  the  thing  pro- 
mised is  most  improbable,  as  when  it  is  probable.  Abraham's 
faith  should  serve  sa  an  example  and  admonition  to  us.  He 
believed  that  a  Saviour  would  be  bom  from  his  family,  when 
his  having  a  son  was  an  apparent  impossibility.  We  are  only 
called  upon  to  believe  that  the  Saviour  has  been  bom,  has  suf- 
fered, and  risen  again  from  the  dead — ^facts  established  on 
the  strongest  historical,  miraculous,  and  spiritual  evidence, 
vs.  20,  24,  26. 

8.  Unbelief  is  a  very  ^eat  sin,  as  it  implies  a  doubt  of  the 
veracity  and  power  of  God,  vs.  20,  21. 

4.  All  that  is  written  in  the  Scriptures  is  for  our  instruction. 
What  is  promised,   commanded,  or  threatened,  (unless  of  a 
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strictly  personal  nature,)  although  addressed  originally  to  indi- 
yiduals,  belongs  to  them  only  as  representatives  of  classes  of 
men,  and  is  designed  for  all  of  similar  character,  and  in  similar 
circumstances,  ver.  23. 

6.  The  two  great  truths  of  the  gospel  are,  that  Christ  died 
as  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  and  that  he  rose  again  for  our  justifi- 
cation. Whosoever,  from  the  heart,  believes  these  truths,  shall 
be  saved,  ver.  26,  Bom.  x.  9. 

6.  The  denial  of  the  propitiatory  death  of  Christ,  or  of  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  is  a  denial  of  the  gospel.  It  is  a. 
refusing  to  be  saved  according  to  the  method  which  Qod  has 
i^pointed,  ver.  25. 


CHAPTER    V. 

CONTENTS. 

From  verse  1  to  11,  inclusive,  the  apostle  deduces  some  of  the 
more  obvious  and  consolatory  inferences  from  the  doctrine  of 
^atuitous  justification.  From  the  12th  verse  to  the  end,  he 
illustrates  his  great  principle  of  the  imputation  of  righteous-* 
ness,  or  the  regarding  and  treating  ^'the  many"  as  righteous, 
on  account  of  the  righteousness  of  one  man,  Christ  Jesus,  by  a 
reference  to  the  fall  of  all  men  in  Adam. 


ROMANS  V.  1—11. 

ANALYSIS. 

Thb  first  consequence  of  justification  by  faith  is,  that  we 
have  peace  with  God,  ver.  1.  The  second,  that  we  have  not 
only  a  sense  of  his  present  favour,  but  assurance  of  future 
glory,  ver.  2.  The  third,  that  our  afiiictions,  instead  of  being 
inconsistent  with  the  divine  favour,  are  made  directly  conducive 
to  the  confirmation  of  our  hope ;  the  Holy  Spirit  bearing  witness 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  the  objects  of  the  love  of  God,  vs.  8 — 6. 
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The  fourth,  the  eertaint j  of  the  final  salvation  of  all  belieyen. 
This  is  argued  from  the  freeness  and  greatness  of  the  divine 
love;  its  freeness  being  manifested  in  its  exercise  towards 
the  unworthy;  and  its  greatness,  in  the  gift  of  the  Son  of  God, 
vs.  6 — ^10.  Salvation  is  not  merely  a  future  though  certain 
good,  it  is  a  present  and  abundant  joy,  ver.  11. 


COMMENTARY. 

Yersb  1.  Therefore^  being  justified  hy  faith,  we  have*  peace 
with  God;  that  is,  we  are  reconciled  to  God.  We  are  no  longer 
the  objects  of  Ctod's  displeasure,  his  favour  having  been  propi- 
tiated by  the  death  of  his  Son,  ver.  10.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  reconciliation,  we  have  conscious  peace  with  God,  that  is, 
we  have  neither  any  longer  the  present  upbraidings  of  an  unap- 
peased  conscience,  nor  the  dread  of  divine  vengeance.  Both 
these  ideas  are  included  in  the  peace  here  spoken  of.  The 
latter,  however,  is  altogether  the  more  prominent.  The  phrase 
eip^i/9]v  Ij^ofuv  npb^  '^^^  SiSu^  we  have  peace  in  regard  to  Q-od, 
properly  means,  God  is  at  peace  with  us,  his  dp^^  (wrath) 
towards  us  is  removed.  It  expresses,  as  Philippi  says,  ^<  not  a 
state  of  mind,  but  a  relation  to  God.''t  It  is  that  relation 
which  arises  from  the  expiation  of  sin,  and  consequently  justi- 
fication. We  are  no  longer  his  enemies,  in  the  objective  sense 
of  the  term,  (see  ver.  10,)  but  are  the  objects  of  his  favour. 
The  whole  context  still  treats  of  reconciliation  and  propitiation, 
of  the  removal  of  the  wrath  of  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son, 
and  not  of  inward  sanctification.  It  is  true  that  the  immediate 
and  certain  efiect  of  God's  reconciliation  to  us  is  our  reconcilia- 
tion to  him.  K  he  is  at  peace  with  us,  we  have  inward  peace. 
Conscience  is  only  the  reflection  of  his  countenance,  the  echo, 

*  Instead  of  %x^tfm,  we  hem  peaoe,  ^Xf^/JM,  let  tu  have,  is  read  in  the  MSS.  A. 
C.  D.  17, 18, 19,  22,  24, 84,  86,  87,  42,  44,  46,  66,  66,  in  the  Syriao,  Coptic,  and 
Vulgate  Tenions,  and  by  sereral  of  the  Fathers.  The  latter  reading  is  adopted 
by  Iiachmann.  Bat  as  the  external  anthorities  are  nearly  eqoally  diyided,  and 
as  the  common  reading  gires  a  sense  so  much  better  snited  to  the  context,  It 
is  retained  by  the  nu^oritj  of  critical  editors. 

t  Commentar  Qber  den  Brief  Paul!  an  die  Romer  Ton  Friederiok  Adolph 
Philippi,  Doktor  nnd  ord.  Professor  der  Theologie  sn  Borpat;  since  (fi 
Bottock. 
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often  feeble  and  indistinct,  often  terribly  clear  and  unmistaka- 
ble, of  his  judgment ;  and  therefore  subjectiye  peace  uniformly 
attends  faith  in  the  love  of  Qodj  or  assurance  of  our  justifica- 
tion. Although,  therefore,  the  primary  idea  of  the  apostle  is, 
that  God  is  at  peace  with  us,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  inward 
tranquillity  of  mind  is  the  fruit  of  justification  by  faith.  It  is 
peculiarly  an  evangelical  doctrine,  that  pious  aSiections  are  the 
fruit  of  this  reconciliation  to  God,  and  not  the  cause  of  it.  Paul 
says  this  peace  is  the  result  of  justification  by  faith.  He  who 
relies  on  his  works  for  justification,  can  have  no  peace.  He  can 
neither  remove  the  displeasure  of  Gt>d,  nor  quiet  the  apprehen- 
sion of  punishment.  Peace  is  not  the  result  of  mere  gratuitous 
forgiveness,  but  of  justification,  of  a  reconciliation  founded 
upon  atonement.  The  enlightened  conscience  is  never  satisfied 
until  it  sees  that  God  can  be  just  in  justifying  the  ungodly; 
that  sin  has  been  punished,  the  justice  of  God  satisfied,  his  law 
honoured  and  vindicated.  It  is  when  he  thus  sees  justice  and 
mercy  embracing  each  other,  that  the  believer  has  that  peace 
which  passes  all  understanding ;  that  sweet  quiet  of  the  soul  in 
which  deep  humility,  in  view  of  personal  unworthiness,  is  min- 
gled with  the  warmest  gratitude  to  that  Saviour  by  whose  blood 
God's  justice  has  been  satisfied,  and  conscience  appeased. 
Hence  Paul  says  we  have  this  peace  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  It  is  not  through  ourselves  in  any  way,  neither  by  our 
own  merit,  nor  our  own  efforts.  It  is  all  of  grace.  It  is  all 
through  Jesus  Christ.  And  this  the  justified  soul  is  ever 
anxious  to  acknowledge.  ^^Pacem  habemus.  Singularis  justitise 
fidei  fructus.  Nam  siquis  ab  operibus  conscientise  securitatem 
petere  velit,  (quod  in  profanis  et  brutis  hominibus  cemitur,) 
frustra  id  tentabit.  Aut  enim  contemptu  vel  oblivione  Divini 
judicii  sopitum  est  pectus,  aut  trepidatione  ac  formidine  quoque 
plenum  est,  donee  in  Christum  recubuerit.  Ipse  enim  solus  est 
pax  nostra.  Pax  ergo  conscientise  serenitatem  significat,  quae 
ex  eo  nascitur,  quod  Deum  sibi  reconciliatum  sentit."  Calvin. 

Yersb  2.  By  whom  also  we  have  access  hy  faith  into  this 
grace^  &c.  This  verse  admits  of  different  interpretations.  Ac- 
cording to  one  view,  it  introduces  a  new  and  higher  benefit  than 
peace  with  God,  as  the  consequence  of  our  justification :  *  We 
have  not  only  peace,  but  access  (to  God,)  and  joyful  confidence 
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of  salvation.*  Besides  other  objections  to  this  interpretation, 
it  overlooks  the  diflTerence  between  Ij^o/uv  and  ia^xafuv^  ren- 
dering both,  we  have:  *We  have  peace,  and  we  have  access;' 
whereas  itr^xafuv  is  properly,  we  have  had.  This  clause,  there- 
fore, instead  of  indicating  an  additional  and  higher  blessing 
than  the  peace  spoken  of  in  ver.  1,  expresses  the  ground  of  that 
p<%ace:  *We  have  peace  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  through  whom  also  we  have  had  access  into  this  grace.' 
So  Meyer,  Philippi,  &c.  *  We  are  indebted  to  Christ  not  only 
for  peace,  but  also  for  access  to  this  grace,  (this  state  of  justifi- 
cation,) which  is  the  ground  of  our  peace.'  The  word  Ttpoaarforpj 
means  either  introduction  or  access.  In  Eph.  ii.  18,  and  iii.  12, 
it  has  the  latter  meaning,  which  may  be  retained  here.  In  both 
the  other  places  in  which  it  occurs,  it  is  used  of  access  to  God. 
Many  commentators  so  understand  it  in  this  place,  and  there- 
fore put  a  comma  after  i(j^xa/£ev,  and  connect  mtne^  with  e/c 
TTju  x^P'^  TovTTjp.  The  sense  would  then  be,  *  Through  whom 
also  we  have  had  access  to  God,  by  faith  on  this  grace.'  The 
objections  to  this  explanation  are,  that  it  supposes  an  omission 
in  the  text,  and  that  the  expression  "faith  on  the  grace,"  has 
no  scriptural  analogy.  The  obviously  natural  construction  is 
to  connect  npoaarfo^v  with  e/c  rijv  X^P^^  raxycTjVy  as  is  done  in 
our  version,  and  by  the  great  majority  of  commentators,  and  to 
take  rj  niaru  instrumentally,  hy  faith.  The  grace  to  which  we 
have  access,  or  into  which  we  have  been  introduced,  is  the  state 
of  justification.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  we  are  justified,  we^ 
rather  than  others,  is  not  due  to  anything  in  us.  We  did  not 
open  the  way,  or  introduce  ourselves  into  this  state.  We  were 
brought  into  it  by  Christ.  "Accessfis  quidem  nomine  initium 
salutis  a  Christo  esse  docens,  preparationes  excludit,  quibus 
stulti  homines  Dei  misericordiam  se  antevertere  putant;  acsi 
diceret,  Christum  nihil  promeritis  obviam  venire  manumque 
porrigere."  Calvin.  In  which  we  stand.  The  antecedent  of 
the  relative  (^)  is  not  Triaree,  but  x^P^^f  ^^  which  grace  we 
stand ;  that  is,  we  are  firmly  and  immovably  established.  So 
in  John  viii.  44,  it  is  said  of  Satan,  that  he  stood  not  {oix 
eimyxev)  in  the  truth,  did  not  remain  steadfast  therein.  1  Cor. 
XV.  1,  "Wherein  t/e  stand,*'  2  Cor.  i.  24.  The  state,  therefore, 
into  which  the  believer  is  introduced  by  Christ,  is  not  a  preca- 
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rioiis  one.  He  has  not  only  firm  ground  on  which  to  stand,  but 
he  has  strength  divinely  imparted  to  enable  him  to  keep  his 
foothold.  And  re^'oice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  The  word 
xau^ao/juu  is  one  of  Paul's  favourite  terms.  It  properly  means 
to  talk  of  one's  self  to  praise  one's  self  to  boast;  then  to  con- 
gratulate one's  seJf^  to  speak  of  ourselves  as  glorious  or  blessed; 
and  then  to  felicitate  ourselves  in  anything  as  a  ground  of  con^ 
fidence  and  source  of  honour  and  blessedness.  Men  are  com- 
manded not  to  glory  (xauxaa^ae)  in  themselves,  or  in  men,  or  in 
the  flesh,  but  in  God  alone.  In  this  passage  the  word  may  be 
rendered,  to  rejoice,  ^  we  rejoice  in  hope.'  Still  something  more 
than  mere  joy  is  intended.  It  is  a  glorying,  a  self-felicitation 
and  exultation,  in  view  of  the  exaltation  and  blessedness  which 
Chrbt  has  secured  for  us.  In  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  The 
object  or  ground  of  the  rejoicing  or  boasting  expressed  by  this 
verb  is  indicated  here  by  im;  commonly,  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  matter  of  the  boasting  is  indicated  by  iv,  sometimes  by 
Imip  and  TrepL  The  glory  of  God  may  mean  that  glory  which 
€K>d  gives,  or  that  glory  which  he  possesses.  In  either  case,  it 
refers  to  the  exaltation  and  blessedness  secured  to  the  believer, 
who  is  to  share  in  the  glory  of  his  divine  Redeemer.  '^  The 
glory  which  thou  gavest  me,"  said  our  Lord,  ^^I  have  given 
them,"  John  xvii.  22.  There  is  a  joyful  confidence  expressed 
in  these  words,  an  assurance  of  ultimate  salvation,  which  is  the 
appropriate  effect  of  justification.  We  are  authorized  and 
bound  to  feel  sure  that,  having  through  Jesus  Christ  been 
reconciled  to  God,  we  shall  certainly  be  saved.  This  is  only  a 
becoming  confidence  in  the  merit  of  his  sacrifice,  and  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  God's  love.  This  confidence  is  not  founded  on  our- 
Belves,  neither  on  the  preposterous  idea  that  we  deserve  the 
favour  of  God,  nor  the  equally  preposterous  idea  that  we  have  in 
ourselves  strength  to  persevere  in  faith  or  obedience.  Our  con- 
fidence is  solely  on  the  merit  of  Christ,  and  the  gratuitous  and 
infinite  love  of  God.  Although  this  assurance  is  the  legitimate 
effect  of  reconciliation,  arid  the  want  of  it  is  evidence  of  weak- 
ness, still  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  actual  state  of  the 
believer  generally  falls  far  short  of  the  ideal.  He  ever  lives 
below  his  privileges,  and  goes  limping  and  halting,  when  he 
should  mount  up  as  with  the  wings  of  the  eagle.    Still  it  is 
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important  for  him  to  know  that  assurance  is  not  an  unseemly 
presumption,  but  a  privilege  and  duty.  ^^Hio  evertuntur/' 
says  Calvin,  ^^pestilentissima  duo  sophistarum  dogmata,  alte- 
rum,  quo  jubent  Ghristianos  esse  contentos  conjectura  morali 
in  percipienda  erga  se  Dei  gratia,  alterum,  quo  tradunt  omnes 
esse  incertos  finalis  perseverentise.  Atqui  nisi  et  oerta  in  pr»- 
sens  intelligentia,  et  in  futurum  constans  ac  minime  dubia  sit 
persuasio,  quis  gloriari  auderet?'' 

Yebsbs  3,  4.  And  not  only  so,  but  we  glory  in  trilulation% 
aho.  Not  only  do  we  rejoice  in  this  hope  of  future  glory,  but 
we  glory  in  tribulations  also.  Since  our  relation  to  God  is 
changed,  the  relation  of  all  things  to  us  is  changed.  Afflictions, 
which  before  were  the  expressions  of  Qod'a  displeasure,  are  now 
the  benevolent  and  beneficent  manifestations  of  his  love.  And 
instead  of  being  inconsistent  with  our  filial  relation  to  him,  they 
serve  to  prove  that  he  regards  and  loves  us  as  his  children ;  Rom. 
yiii.  18,  Heb.  xii.  6.  Tribulations,  therefore,  although  for  the 
present  not  joyous,  but  grievous,  become  to  the  believer  matter 
of  joy  and  thankfulness.  The  words  xauj^af/jte&a  ip  roZc  t?^'^€«y 
do  not  mean  that  we  glory  in  the  midst  of  afflictions,  but  on 
account  of  them.  They  are  themselves  the  matter  or  ground 
of  the  glorying.  So  the  Jews  are  said  to  glory  (ip)  in  the  law, 
others  glory  in  men,  the  believer  glories  in  the  Lord ;  so  con- 
stantly. Afflictions  themselves  are  to  the  Christian  a  ground  of 
glorying ;  he  feels  them  to  be  an  honour  and  a  blessing.  This 
is  a  sentiment  often  expressed  in  the  word  of  God.  Our  Lord 
says,  "Blessed  are  they  who  mourn;"  "Blessed  are  the  perse- 
cuted;" "Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you."  He  calls 
on  his  suffering  disciples  to  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad  when 
they  are  afflicted.  Matt.  v.  4,  10 — 12.  The  apostles  departed 
from  the  Jewish  council,  "rejoicing  that  they  were  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  Christ's  name."  Acts  v.  41.  Peter 
calls  upon  Christians  to  rejoice  when  they  are  partakers  of 
Christ's  sufferings,  and  pronounces  them  happy  when  they  are 
reproached  for  his  sake.  1  Pet.  iv.  18,  14.  And  Paul  says, 
"Most  gladly  therefore  will  I  glory  in  (on  account  of)  my 
infirmities,"  (i.  e.  my  sufferings.)  "I  take  pleasure,"  he  says, 
"  in  infirmities,  in  reproaches,  in  necessities,  in  persecutions,  in 
distresses  for  Christ's  sake."  2  Cor.  xii.  10,  11.  This  is  not 
14 
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irrational  or  fanatical.  Christians  do  not  glory  in  suffering,  as 
such,  or  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  the  Bible  teaches,  1.  Because 
they  consider  it  an  honour  to  suffer  for  Christ.  2.  Because  they 
rejoice  in  being  the  occasion  of  manifesting  his  power  in  their 
support  and  deliverance;  and,  8.  Because  suffering  is  made  the 
means  of  their  own  sanctification  and  preparation  for  usefulness 
here,  and  for  heaven  hereafter.  The  last  of  these  reasons  is 
that  to  which  the  apostle  refers  in  the  context.  We  glory  in 
afflictions,  he  says,  because  affliction  worketh  patience^  bnofio)/i^. 
ctmstancy.  It  calls  into  exercise  that  strength  and  firmness 
evinced  in  patient  endurance  of  suffering,  and  in  perseverance 
in  fidelity  to  truth  and  duty,  under  the  severest  trials.  And 
this  constancy  worketh  experience^  doxe/aj.     This  word  means, 

1.  Trial,  as  in  2  Cor.  viii.  2,  "In  a  great  trial  of  affliction." 
i.  e.  in  affliction  which  is  a  trial,  that  which  puts  men  to  the  test. 

2.  Evideneej  or  proof ,  as  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  8,  "Since  ye  seek  a 
proof  of  Christ  speaking  in  me."  Compare  2  Cor.  ii.  9,  Philip, 
ii.  22.  This  would  give  a  good  sense  here :  *  Constancy  produces 
evidence*  of  the  fidelity  of  God,  or  of  our  fidelity.  8.  The  word 
is  used  metonymically  for  the  result  of  trial,  i.  e.  approbation, 
or  that  which  is  proved  worthy  of  approbation:  ^doxcfjoj  est 
qualitas  ejus,  qui  est  86xi/io^.'  Bengel.  It  is  tried  integrity,  a 
state  of  mind  which  has  stood  the  test.  Compare  James  i.  12, 
"Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation,  (8c  &7:o/iipse 
TtttpaafjAv;)  for  when  he  is  tried  {ive  86x£/juk  YevS/xeyo^)  he  shall 
receive  the  crown  of  life."  ^Ttto/iovij,  the  endurance  of  trial, 
therefore,  makes  a  man  86xi/jLo^;  in  other  words,  it  worketh 
doxefjoj.  It  produces  a  strong,  tested  faith.  Hence  the  parallel 
expression,  rd  8oxifjuov  bfi&v  riyc  niarto)^,  the  trying  of  your 
faith.  1  Pet.  i.  7.  And  this  doxefoj,  well  tested  faith,  or  this 
endurance  of  trial  produces  hope;  tends  to  confirm  and 
strengthen  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God,  which  we  owe  to  our 
justification  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Verse  5.  And  hope  maketh  not  ashamed,  {xaroio^ovu.)  Not 
to  make  ashamed,  is  not  to  put  us  to  the  shame  of  disappoint- 
ment. The  hope  of  the  believer,  says  Calvin,  "habet  certissi- 
mum  salutis  exitum."  It  certainly  eventuates  in  salvation. 
See  ix.  88.  The  hope  which  true  believers  entertain,  founded 
on  the  very  nature  of  pious  exercises,  shall  never  disappoint 
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them,  Ps.  xzii.  5.  The  grotmd  of  this  aararance,  howeyer,  is 
not  the  strength  of  oar  porpose,  or  confidence  in  onr  own  good- 
ness, but  the  love  of  God.  The  latter  clause  of  the  verse  assigns 
the  reason  why  the  Christian's  hope  shall  not  be  found  delusive; 
it  is  because  the  lave  of  God  is  shed  abroctd  in  our  hearts^  by 
the  Holy  Q-host  given  unto  us.  *  The  love  of  God'  is  his  love  to 
us,  and  not  ours  to  him,  as  appears  from  the  following  verses, 
in  which  the  apostle  illustrates  the  greatness  and  freeness  of 
this  love,  by  a  reference  to  the  unworthiness  of  its  objects.  To 
shed  abroad^  {ixxij^urou,  it  has  been,  and  continues  to  be  shed 
abroad,)  is  to  communicate  abundantly,  and  hence  to  evince 
dearly.  Acts  ii.  17,  x.  45,  Titus  iii.  6.  This  manifestation  o( 
divine  love  is  not  any  external  revelation  of  it  in  the  works  of 
Providence,  or  even  in  redemption,  but  it  is  in  our  hearts^  iv 
ra?c  xapdiat^  ^/^^^^  diffused  abroad  within  our  hearts,  where  iv, 
w,  is  not  used  for  «/Cj  intO'  "The  love  of  God,"  says  Philippi, 
'^does  not  descend  upon  us  as  dew  in  drops,  but  as  a  stream 
which  spreads  itself  abroad  through  the  whole  soul,  filling  it 
with  the  consciousness  of  his  presence  and  favour.  And  this 
inward  persuasion  that  we  are  the  objects  of  the  love  of  God,  is 
not  the  mere  result  of  the  examination  of  evidence,  nor  is  it  a 
vain  delusion,  but  it  is  produced  by  the  Holy  Ghost:  "The 
Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirits,  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God,"  Rom.  viii.  16,  2  Cor.  i.  21,  22,  Eph.  L  14. 
As,  however,  the  Spirit  never  contradicts  himself,  he  never 
bears  witness  that  "the  children  of  the  devil"  are  the  children 
of  God ;  that  is,  that  the  unholy,  the  disobedient,  the  proud  or 
malicious,  are  the  objects  of  the  divine  favour.  Any  reference, 
Aerefore,  by  the  immoral,  to  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  in  their 
favour,  must  be  vun  and  delusive. 

Verse  6.  For  when  we  were  yet  without  strengt.h.  The  con- 
nection of  this  verse,  as  indicated  by  ydp^  is  with  ver.  6.  We 
are  the  object  of  God's  love,  for  Christ  died  fw  us.  The  gift 
of  Christ  to  die  on  our  behalf,  is  everywhere  in  Scripture 
represented  as  the  highest  possible  or  conceivable  proof  of  the 
love  of  God  to  sinners.  John  iii.  16,  1  John  iii.  16,  iv.  9,  10. 
The  objection  that  the  Church  doctrine  represents  the  death  of 
Christ  as  exciting  or  procuring  the  love  of  an  unloving  God,  is 
without  the  shadow  of  foundation.     The  Scriptures  represesi 
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the  love  of  God  to  sinners  as  independent  of  the  work  of  Christ, 
and  anterior  to  it.  He  so  loved  us  as  to  give  his  only  begotten 
Son  to  reconcile  our  salvation  with  his  justice.  In  the  Greek 
of  this  passage,  lu  yap  Xpearb^  di/rwv  ^fjt&v  da^epotVy  the  Ircj 
yet,  is  out  of  its  natural  place ;  it  belongs  to  Sutwp  d^evoip, 
(as  in  ver.  8,  Itt  &fiapTwXa}Pj)  and  not  to  Xpeard^.  Such  tra- 
jections  of  the  particles  are  not  unusual  even  in  classical  Greek. 
See  Winer,  §  65, 4 :  *  Christ  died  for  us,  when  we  were  t/et  weak.' 
This  slight  irregularity  has  given  rise  to  considerable  diversity 
of  readings,  even  in  the  older  manuscripts.  Some,  instead  of 
ire  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  have  etyt  or  e/c  r/,  and  place 
lu  after  iur&euwu;  others  have  In  both  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end  of  the  clause.  The  great  majority  of  editors  and  com- 
mentators retain  the  common  reading,  and  refer  the  In  to 
duTWPy  &c.,  as  is  done  in  our  version.  We  being  jet  weak.  The 
weakness  here  intended  is  spiritual  weakness,  destitution  of 
strength  for  what  is  spiritually  good,  a  weakness  arising  from, 
and  consisting  in  sinfulness.  The  same  idea,  therefore,  is  ex- 
pressed in  ver.  8,  by  the  words  In  &/iapTwXwUy  when  we  were 
yet  sinners.  What,  in  Isa.  liii.  4,  is  expressed  by  the  LXX.  in 
the  words  roc  dfiapua^  i^fiwu  (pipu,  he  hears  our  sins,  is,  in 
Matt.  viii.  17,  expressed  by  saying,  tA^  da&tustaj^  fjfjuov  iXafity 
he  took  our  weaknesses.  In  due  time,  xari  xaepSp,  are  not  to 
be  connected  with  the  preceding  participial,  *we  being  weak 
according  to  (or  considering)  the  time,'  secundum  ratianem 
temporis,  as  Calvin  and  Luther,  after  Chrysostom  and  Theo- 
doret,  render  it,  but  with  the  following  verb,  djci&apsy  he  died 
xard  xoipdu.  This  may  mean,  at  the  appointed,  or  at  the  appro- 
priate time.  The  former  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  analogy 
of  Scripture.  Christ  came  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  Father. 
The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  Gal.  iv.  4,  by  '^  the  fulness  of 
time;*'  compare  Eph.  i.  10,  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  Titus  i.  8,  John  v.  4. 
Of  course  the  appointed  was  also  the  appropriate  time.  The 
question  only  concerns  the  form  in  which  the  idea  is  expressed. 
He  died,  ^kp  ias^wp,  for  the  ungodly.  As  the  apostle  had  said, 
^when  we  were  weak,'  it  would  have  been  natural  for  him  to 
say,  *  Christ  died  for  us,'  rather  than  that  he  died  for  the 
ungodly,  had  it  not  been  his  design  to  exalt  the  gratuitous 
nature  of  God's  love.     Christ  died  for  us  the  ungodly;  and 
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therein,  as  the  iq[K)6tle  goes  on  to  show,  is  the  mysterionsness 
of  the  divine  love  revealed.  That  God  should  love  the  good, 
the  righteous,  the  pure,  the  godly,  is  what  we  can  understand ; 
but  that  the  infinitely  Holy  should  love  the  unholy,  and  give 
his  Son  for  their  redemption,  is  the  wonder  of  all  wonders. 
^^  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us, 
and  sent  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins."  1  John 
iv.  10.  As  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  child,  with  which  God 
condescends  to  compare  his  love  towards  us,  is  not  founded  on 
the  attractive  qualities  of  that  child,  but  is  often  strongest  when 
its  object  is  the  least  worthy,  so  God  loves  us  when  sinners* 
The  whole  confidence  of  the  apostle  in  the  continuance  of  this 
love  (and  therefore  in  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints)  is 
founded  on  its  being  thus  gratuitous.  If  he  loved  us  because 
we  loved  him,  he  would  love  us  only  so  long  as  we  love  him,  and 
on  th^t  condition;  and  then  our  salvation  would  depend  on  the 
constancy  of  our  treacherous  hearts.  But  as  Gt>d  loved  us  as 
sinners,  as  Christ  died  for  us  as  ungodly,  our  salvation  depends, 
as  the  apostle  argues,  not  on  our  loveliness,  but  on  the  con- 
stancy of  the  love  of  God.  This  idea  pervades  this  whole  para- 
graph, and  is  brought  more  distinctly  into  view  in  the  following 
verses.  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly ;  that  is,  in  their  place, 
and  for  their  salvation.  The  idea  of  substitution  is  not  indeed 
necessarily  involved  in  the  force  of  the  preposition  (mip^  which 
means  /or,  m  iehaJf  of^  while  dvr«  means  in  the  place  of. 
None  the  less  certainly,  however,  is  the  doctrine  here  taught. 
To  die  for  a  man,  means  to  die  for  his  benefit.  And  there- 
fore, if  this  were  all  that  the  Scriptures  taught  concerning  the 
relation  between  Christ's  death  and  our  salvation,  it  would 
remain  undecided,  whether  he  died  for  us  as  an  example,  as  a 
martyr,  or  as  a  substitute.  But  when  it  is  said  that  he  died 
as  a  sacrifice,  that  he  gave  his  life  as  a  ransom,  that  he  was 
a  propitiation,  then  the  specific  method  in  which  Christ's 
death  benefits  us  is  determined.  It  is  therefore  with  bitip^  as 
with  our  preposition  for;  whether  or  not  it  expresses  the 
idea  of  substitution  depends  on  the  context,  and  the  nature 
of  the  subject.  In  such  passages  as  this,  and  2  Cor.  v.  15, 
20,  21,  (Jal.  iii.  13,  Philemon  8,  (mip  involves  in  it  the  mean- 
in.,  of  dvre. 
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Vbrsb  7.  For  $oarcely  for  a  righteous  man  trill  one  dUj  yet 
peradventwe  for  a  good  man  gome  would  even  dare  to  die.  The 
greatness  and  freeness  of  the  love  of  God  is  illustrated  in  thia 
and  the  following  verse^  by  making  still  more  prominent  the 
unworthiness  of  its  objects:  'It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
any  one  would  die^  in  the  place  of  a  merely  righteous  man, 
though  for  the  good  man,  this  self-denial  might  possibly  be 
exercised.  But  we,  so  far  from  being  good,  were  hot  even 
righteous;  we  were  sinners,  ungodly,  and  enemies.'  The  dif- 
ference between  the  words  righteous  and  good,  as  here  used,  is 
that  which,  in  common  usage,  is  made  between  just  and  kind. 
The  former  is  applied  to  a  man  who  does  all  that  the  law  or 
justice  can  demand  of  him,  the  latter  to  him  who  is  governed 
by  love.  The  just  man  commands  respect ;  the  good  man  calls 
forth  affection.  Respect  being  a  cold  and  feeble  principle,  com- 
pared to  love,  the  sacrifices  to  which  it  leads  are  comparatively 
slight.  This  distinction  between  dixato^  and  i.yai^  is  illustrated 
by  that  which  Cicero,  De  OfficiiSj  Lib.  III.  15,  makes  between 
Justus  and  bonus:  ^'Si  vir  bonus  is  est  qui  prodest  quibus 
potest,  nocet  nemini,  recte  justum  virum,  bonum  non  facile 
reperiemus."  The  interpretation  given  above  is  the  one  gene- 
rally adopted;  it  suits  the  context,  the  signification  of  the 
words,  and  the  structure  of  the  passage.  The  design  of  the 
apostle  is  to  represent  the  death  of  Christ  as  an  unexampled 
manifestation  of  love.  Among  men,  it  was  never  heard  of  that 
one  died  for  a  man  simply  just;  the  most  that  human  nature 
could  be  expected  to  accomplish  is,  that  one  should  die  for  his 
benefactor,  or  for  the  good  man— one  so  good  as  to  be  charac- 
terized and  known  as  the  good.  There  is  evidently  a  climax  in 
the  passage,  as  indicated  by  the  opposition  between  {/jih^  and 
rdjia)  scarcely  and  possibly.  The  passage,  however,  has  been 
differently  interpreted.  Luther  takes  both  d{xaioo  and  ro5 
Aya&oo  as  neuters :  '^  Scarcely  for  the  right  will  any  one  die, 
possibly  for  something  good  some  one  might  dare  to  die." 
Calvin  makes  no  distinction  between  the  words :  "  Rarissimum 
sane  inter  homines  exemplum  exstat,  ut  pro  justo  quis  mori 
sustineat  quanquam  illud  nonnunquam  accidere  possit."  Meyer 
takes  daaioOy  as  it  is  without  the  article,  as  masculine,  but 
ToU  dyadxio  as  neuter,   and  renders  the  latter  clause  of  the 
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verse  interrogatively :  "  Hardly  for  a  righteous  man  will  one 
die,  for  who  can  easily  bring  himself  to  die  for  what  is  good 
{rb  dxaMvy  the  good)?"  The  common  interpretation  is  per- 
fectly satisfactory,  and  to  these,  other  objections  more  or  less 
decisive  may  be  adduced.  Instead  of  dcxtxiouy  the  Syriac  reads 
ddixoUy  ^Scarcely  for  an  unrighte<ms  man  will  one  die/  But 
this  is  not  only  unauthorized,  but  the  sense  is  not  so  appro- 
priate. 

Vbbsb  8.  But  Chd  commendeth  hia  lave  towardi  us^  in  thatj 
while  we  were  yet  einnera^  Ohrigt  died  for  us.  *  Commendeth,' 
aoi^ioTTjat^  proves,  or  renders  conspicuous;  see  iii.  6.  What 
renders  the  love  of  God  so  peculiarly  conspicuous,  is  his  send- 
ing his  Son  to  die,  not  for  the  good,  nor  even  for  the  righteous, 
but  for  sinners,  for  those  who  were  deserving  of  wrath  instead 
of  love.  The  word  sinners  expresses  the  idea  of  moral  turpi- 
tude, and  ccmsequent  exposure  to  the  divine  displeasure.  It 
was  for,  or  in  the  place  of  those  who  were  at  once  corrupt,  and 
the  enemies  of  God,  that  Christ  died. 

YsRSE  9.  Much  more  then,  being  now  Justified  hy  his  blood, 
tee  shaU  be  saved  from  torath  through  him.  This  and  the  fol- 
lowing verse  draw  the  obvious  inference,  from  the  fireeness  and 
greatness  of  the  love  of  God,  as  just  exhibited,  that  believers 
shall  be  ultimately  saved.  It  is  an  argument  a  fortiori.  K  the 
greater  1>enefit  has  been  bestowed,  the  less  will  not  be  withheld. 
If  Christ  has  died  for  his  enemies,  he  will  surely  save  his 
friends.  Bdng  justified.  To  be  justified  is  more  than  to  be 
pardoned ;  it  includes  the  idea  of  reconciliation  or  restoration 
to  the  favour  of  God,  on  the  ground  of  a  satisfaction  to  justice, 
and  the  participation  of  the  consequent  blessings.  This  idea  is 
prominently  presented  in  the  following  verse.  *We  are  justified 
by  his  blood.'  This  expression,  as  remarked  above  (chap.  iv.  3,) 
exhibits  the  true  ground  of  our  acceptance  with  God.  It  is  not 
our  works,  nor  our  faith,  nor  our  new  obedience,  nor  the  work 
of  Christ  in  us,  but  what  he  has  done  for  us;  chap.  iii.  25, 
Eph.  ii.  18,  Ileb.  ix.  12.  Having  by  the  death  of  Christ  been 
brought  into  the  relation  of  peace  with  God,  being  now  regarded 
for  his  sake  as  righteous,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wr<Uh  through 
him.  He  will  not  leave  his  work  unfinished ;  whom  he  justifies, 
them  he  also  glorifies.    The  word  vrrathy  of  course,  means  the 
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effects  of  wrath  or  punishment,  those  sufferings  with  which  the 
divine  displeasure  visits  sin ;  Matt.  iii.  7,  1  Thess.  i.  10,  Rom. 
i.  18.  Not  only  is  our  justification  to  be  ascribed  to  Christ,  but 
our  salvation  is  through  him.  Salvation,  in  a  general  sense, 
includes  justification ;  but  when  distinguished  from  it,  as  in  this 
case,  it  means  the  consummation  of  that  work  of  which  justifi- 
cation is  the  conunencement.  It  is  a  preservation  from  all  the 
causes  of  destruction ;  a  deliverance  from  the  evils  which  sur- 
round us  here,  or  threaten  us  hereafter ;  and  an  introduction 
into  the  blessedness  of  heaven.  Christ  thus  saves  us  by  his 
providence  and  Spirit,  and  by  his  constant  intercession ;  chap, 
viii.  34,  Heb.  iv.  14,  16,  viL  25,  Jude  v.  24,  1  John  ii.  1. 
Olshausen  here  also  introduces  his  idea  of  subjective  justifica- 
tion, and  says  that  the  meaning  of  this  passage  is,  '^K  God 
regenerates  a  man,  we  may  hope  that  he  will  uphold  and  per- 
fect him,  and  reduce  his  liability  to  apostasy  to  a  minimum." 
According  to  this,  to  justify  is  to  regenerate,  and  to  save  from 
wrath  is  to  reduce  our  liability  to  apostasy  to  a  minimum. 

Vbrsb  10.  Far  if^  when  we  were  yet  enemieSy  we  were  recanr 
died  to  Q-od  by  the  death  of  his  Sony  &c.  This  verse  contains 
nearly  the  same  idea  as  ver.  9,  presented  in  a  different  form. 
The  word  enemies  is  applied  to  men  not  only  as  descriptive  of 
their  moral  character,  but  also  of  the  relation  in  which  they 
stand  to  God  as  the  objects  of  his  displeasure.  There  is  not 
only  a  wicked  opposition  of  the  sinner  to  God,  but  a  holy 
opposition  of  God  to  the  sinner.  The  preceding  verse  presents 
the  former  of  these  ideas,  and  this  verse  the  latter  most  promi- 
nently. There  it  is  said,  *  though  sinnersy  we  are  justified;* 
and  here,  Hhough  enemieSy  we  are  reconciled.'  The  word 
ij[d^poi  has  the  same  passive  sense  in  xi.  28.  And  this  is  the 
principal  difference  between  the  two  verses.  To  be  reconciled 
to  Q-ody  in  such  cdhnections,  does  not  mean  to  have  our  enmity 
to  God  removed,  but  his  enmity  to  us  taken  out  of  the  way,  to 
have  him  rendered  propitious,  or  his  righteous  justice  satisfied. 
This  is  evident,  1.  Because  the  reconciliation  is  ascribed  to  the 
death  of  Christ,  or  his  blood,  ver.  9.  But,  according  to  the 
constant  representations  of  Scripture,  the  death  of  Christ  is  a 
sacrifice  to  satisfy  divine  justice,  or  to  propitiate  the  favour  of 
God,  and  not  immediately  a  means  of  sanctification.   The  former 
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18  its  direct  object,  the  latter  an  incidental  result.  This  is  the 
very  idea  of  a  sacrifice.  The  most  liberal  commentators,  that 
is,  those  least  bound  by  any  theological  system,  admit  this  to 
be  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  of  this  particular  passage. 
Thus  Meyer:  '^Ohristi  Tod  tilgte  nicht  die  Feindschaft  der 
Menschen  gegen  Gott ;"  that  is,  '^  The  death  of  Christ  does  not 
remove  the  enmity  of  men  towards  God,  but  as  that  which 
secures  the  favour  of  God,  it  removes  his  enmity  towards  men, 
whence  the  removal  of  our  enmity  towards  him  follows  as  a^  con* 
sequence."  So  also  Ruckert:  ^^The  reconciled  here  can  only 
be  God,  whose  wrath  towards  sinners  is  appeased  by  the  deadi 
of  his  Son.  On  man's  part  nothing  has  happened ;  no  internal 
change,  no  step  towards  God;  all  this  follows  as  the  conse- 
quence of  the  reconciliation  here  spoken  of."  De  Wette  also 
says,  that  ^^xaraXiapj  must  mean  the  removal  of  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  consequently  the  reconciliation  is  of  God  to  man, 
which  not  only  here,  but  in  iii.  25,  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19,  Col.  i.  21, 
EpL  ii.  16,  is  referred  to  the  atoning  death  of  Christ."  2.  The 
object  of  the  verse  is  to  present  us  as  enemies,  or  the  objects 
of  God's  displeasure.  *If  while  we  were  the  objects  of  the 
divine  displeasure,'  says  the  apostle,  ^  that  displeasure  has  been 
removed,  or  God  propitiated  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  how 
much  more  shall  we  be  saved,'  &c.  That  is,  if  God  has  been 
reconciled  to  us,  he  will  save  us.  3.  This  is  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  2  Cor.  v.  18, 19.  See  also  Matt.  v.  24,  "First 
go  and  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,"  i.  e.  go  and  appease  his 
anger,  or  remove  the  ground  of  his  displeasure ;  compare  Heb. 
ii.  17,  "  He  is  a  priest  to  make  reconciliation  («/c  ^^  IXdaxea&cu) 
for  the  sins  of  the  people."  It  is  the  appropriate  business  of 
a  priest  to  propitiate  God,  and  not  to  reform  men.  See  also 
1  Sam.  xxix.  4:  "Wherewith  should  he  reconcile  himself  {deaX* 
iaj^asTOi)  to  his  master  ?  should  it  not  be  with  the  heads  of  these 
men?"  Eph.  ii.  16,  "That  he  might  reconcile  {djtoxavaXXd^ 
both  unto  God  by  the  cross,"  not  remove  their  enmity  to  God, 
but  secure  for  them  his  favour  and  access  to  the  Father,  ver.  18. 
The  verbs  xaraXXdaaWy  deaXXdaacDy  and  djcoxaraXXdaoia^  are  used 
interchangeably.  The  main  idea,  of  course,  as  expressed  by 
dUdaffo)^  to  change^  is  slightly  modified  by  the  force  of  the 
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seyeral  prepositions  with  which  it  is  combined — to  change  xard 
in  relation  tOy  dtd  between^  datdfrom.  The  three  verbs,  however, 
are  all  osed  to  express  the  idea  of  reconciliation,  i.  e.  changing 
the  relation  of  parties  at  enmity,  so  that  they  are  at  peace. 
Whether  this  reconciliation  is  effected  by  the  propitiation  of  the 
jostly  offended  party,  or  by  a  change  of  feeling  in  the  offender, 
or  both,  depends  on  the  connection.  4.  The  context  obviously 
requires  this  sense  here.  ^^  Being  reconciled  by  the  death  of 
his  Son,"  evidently  corresponds  to  the  phrase,  ^^  Being  justified 
by  his  blood."  The  latter  cannot  mean  that  our  feelings  towards 
God  are  changed,  but  is  admitted  to  express  the  idea  that  we 
are  forgiven  and  restored  to  the  divine  favour.  Such  therefore 
must  be  the  meaning  of  the  former.  Besides,  it  is  the  object 
of  the  apostle  to  illustrate  the  greatness  and  freeness  of  the  love 
of  God,  from  the  unworthiness  of  its  objects.  While  sinners, 
we  are  justified;  while  enemies,  we  are  reconciled.  To  make 
the  passage  mean,  that  when  enemies  we  laid  aside  our  enmity, 
and  became  the  friends  of  God,  would  be  to  make  it  contradict 
the  very  assertion  and  design  of  the  apostle. 

We  fhcdl  be  saved  by  his  life.  This  rather  unusual  mode  of 
expression  was  doubtless  adopted  for  the  sake  of  its  correspond- 
ence to  the  words,  by  hia  deathy  in  the  preceding  clause,  and  is 
a  striking  example  of  Paul's  fondness  for  such  antithetical  con- 
structions ;  see  chap.  iv.  25,  Gal.  iii.  8,  2  Cor.  iii.  6.  The  mean- 
ing is  obvious:  *  If  while  we  were  enemies,  we  were  restored  to 
the  favour  of  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  the  fact  that  he 
lives  will  certainly  secure  our  final  salvation.'  1.  His  life  is  a 
pledge  and  security  for  the  life  of  all  his  people;  see  John 
xiv.  19,  ^^ Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also;"  Bom.  viii.  11, 
1  Cor.  XV.  28.  2.  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  '^because 
he  ever  lives  to  make  intercession  for  us,"  Heb.  viL  25,  &c. 
8.  At  his  resurrection,  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  was  com- 
mitted to  his  hands.  Matt,  xxviii.  18 ;  and  this  power  he  exer- 
cises for  the  salvation  of  his  people ;  Eph.  i.  22,  '  He  is  head 
over  all  things,  for  the  benefit  of  his  Church;*  Rev.  i.  18,  Heb. 
ii.  10,  1  Cor.  XV.  25,  &c.;  see  also  the  passages  cited  on  the 
last  clause  of  ver.  9.  There  is,  therefore,  most  abundant 
ground  for  confidence  for  the  final  blessedness  of  believers,  not 
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only  in  the  amazing  love  of  Ood,  by  which,  though  smners  and 
enemies,  they  have  been  justified  and  reconciled  by  the  death 
of  his  Son,  but  also  in  the  consideration  that  this  same  Saviour 
that  died  for  them  still  lives,  and  ever  lives  to  sanctify,  protect, 
and  save  them. 

Verse  11.  Not  only  «o,  hut  we  rejoice  in  Q-od,  through  our 
Lord  Je9U9  Christ;  ob  fjtiyov  8ky  dUA  xai  xauj^dfievoc  iv  Tip  ds<p.* 
There  are  three  ways  of  explaining  the  participle  xauj^wpspoe; 
the  one  is  to  make  it  antithetical  to  xoraJUa^ivrcc?  ^not  only 
reconciled,  but  exulting  in  God,  shall  we  be  saved.'  But  this 
is  not  only  an  unnatural  form  of  expression,  but  in  ver.  9, 
xaraXXayivze^  is  not  a  qualification  of  aoidrjadfu&au  The  mean- 
ing is  not,  *We  shall  be  saved  reconciled,'  but,  'Since  we  are 
reconciled  we  shall  be  saved.'  Another  interpretation  supplies 
the  verb  from  the  preceding  clause,  'Not  only  shall  we  be 
saved,  but  saved  rejoicing  in  God.'  The  best  sense  is  obtained 
by  supplying  iafiiv  after  the  participle,  as  is  assumed  in  the 
English  version,  and  advocated  by  the  majority  of  commenta* 
tors :  '  We  shall  not  only  be  ultimately  saved,  but  we  now  glory 
in  God.'  The  benefits  of  redemption  are  not  all  future.  It  is 
not  only  deliverance  from  future  wrath,  but  the  joy  and  glory 
of  the  present  favour  and  love  of  God,  that  we  owe  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Thus  the  Vulgate,  which  renders  x<ju}x<!>[uwh  as  a  verb, 
{sed  et  ghriamur,)  as  does  Luther,  ''Wir  riihmen  uns  auch 
Gottes."  We  glory  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ* 
That  is,  it  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  joy  in  God 
as  our  God  and  portion.  Through  whom  we  have  now  received 
atonement.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  owe  our  present  glory- 
ing in  God  to  Christ;  it  is  because  he  has  secured  xmr  recon* 
ciliation.  The  word  rendered  by  our  translators,  oUmemenL,  is 
xaraXiapj^  the  derivative  of  xaxaXhiaao}^  properly  rendered  in 
the  context,  as  elsewhere,  to  reconcile.  The  proper  rendering, 
therefore,  of  the  noun  would  be  reconciliation:  '  Through  whom 
we  have  received  reconciliation,  that  is,  have  been  reconciled.' 
This  verse  therefore  brings  us  back  to  ver.  2.  There  it  is  said, 
'Having  peace  with  God,  we  rejoice  in  hope  of  his  glory;'  and 
here,  'Being  reconciled,  we  glory  or  rejoice  in  God.'  Salvation 
is  begun  on  earth. 
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DOCTRINE. 

1.  Peace  with  God  is  the  result  of  that  system  of  religion 
•which  alone,  by  providing  at  once  for  the  satisfaction  of  divine 
justice  and  the  sanctification  of  the  human  heart,  is  suited  to 
th^  character  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man.  All  history 
shows  that  no  system  other  than  the  gospel  has  ever  produced 
this  peace,  ver.  1. 

2.  All  the  peculiar  blessings  of  redemption  are  inseparably 
connected  with  and  grow  out  of  each  other.  Those  who  are  jus- 
tified have  peace  with  God,  access  to  his  presence,  joy  under  the 
most  adverse  circumstances,  assurance  of  God's  love,  and  cer- 
tainty of  final  salvation ;  see  the  whole  section,  and  compare 
chap.  viii.  80. 

3.  The  Holy  Ghost  has  intimate  access  to  the  human  soul, 
controlling  its  exercises,  exciting  its  efnotions,  and  leading  it 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  ver.  5. 

4.  The  assurance  of  hope  is  founded  on  the  consciousness  of 
pious  affections,  and  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  is  a 
grace  to  which  believers  may  and  ought  to  attain,  vs.  4,  5. 

6.  The  perseverance  of  the  saints  is  to  be  attributed  not  to 
the  strength  of  their  love  to  God,  nor  to  anything  else  in  them- 
selves, but  solely  to  the  free  and  infinite  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.  The  praise  is  therefore  no  more  due  to  them,  than  com- 
mendation to  a  helpless  infant  for  its  mother's  sleepless  care. 
"  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child,"  &c.,  vs.  6 — 10. 

6.  Redemption  is  not  by  truth  or  moral  influence,  but  by 
blood,  vs.  9, 10. 

7.  The  primary  object  of  the  death  of  Christ  was  to  render 
God  propitious,  to  satisfy  his  justice,  and  not  to  influence  human 
conduct,  or  display  the  divine  character,  for  the  sake  of  the 
moral  effect  of  that  exhibition.  Among  its  infinitely  diversified 
results,  all  of  which  were  designed,  some  of  the  most  important, 
no  doubt,  are  the  sanctification  of  men,  the  display  of  the  divine 
perfections,  the  prevention  of  sin,  the  happiness  of  the  universe, 
&c.  But  the  object  of  a  sacrifice,  as  such,  is  to  propitiate,  vs.  9, 
10,  Heb.  ii.  17. 

8.  All  we  have  or  hope  for,  we  owe  to  Jesus  Christ — ^peace, 
communion  with  God,  joy,  hope,  eternal  life;  see  the  whole 
section,  and  the  whole  Bible. 
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REMARKS. 

1.  If  we  are  the  genuine  children  of  God,  we  have  peace  of 
conscience,  a  sense  of  God's  favour,  and  freedom  of  access  to 
his  throne.  We  endure  afflictions  with  patience.  Instead  of 
making  us  distrustful  of  our  heavenly  Father,  they  afford  us 
new  proofs  of  his  love,  and  strengthen  our  hope  of  his  mercy. 
And  we  shall  have  also,  more  or  less  of  the  assurance  of  God's 
love,  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  vs.  1 — 5. 

2.  None  of  these  fruits  of  reconcUiation  with  God  can  be  ob- 
tained until  the  spirit  of  self-righteousness  and  self-dependence 
is  removed.     They  are  secured  through  faith,  and  by  Christ ' 
Jesus,  and  not  by  our  own  works  or  merit,  ver.  1,  &c. 

8.  The  hope  of  the  hypocrite  is  like  a  spider's  web;  the 
hope  of  the  believer  is  an  anchor  to  his  soul,  sure  and  stead- 
fast, ver.  5. 

4.  Assurance  of  the  love  of  God  never  produces  self-com- 
placency or  pride ;  but  always  humility,  self-abasement,  wonder, 
gratitude,  and  praise.  The  believer  sees  that  the  mysterious 
fountain  of  this  love  is  in  the  divine  mind;  it  is  not  in  himself, 
who  is  ungodly  and  a  sinner,  vs.  8 — 10. 

5.  As  the  love  of  God  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  and  the  love  of 
Christ  in  dying  for  us,  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
gospel,  no  one  can  be  a  true  Christian  on  whom  these  truths  do 
not  exert  a  governing  influence,  vs.  9, 10 ;  compare  2  Cor.  v.  14. 

6.  True  religion  is  joyful,  vs.  2, 11. 


ROMANS  V.  12—21. 

ANALYSIS. 

I.  Scope  of  the  passage.  The  design  of  this  section  is  the 
illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  justification  of  sinners  on  the 
ground  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  by  a  reference  to  the 
condemnation  of  men  for  the  sin  of  Adam.  That  such  is  its 
design  is  evident,  1.  From  the  context.  Paul  has  been  engaged 
from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle  in  inculcating  one  main  idea, 
VIZ.  that  the  ground  of  the  sinner's  acceptance  with  God  is  not 
in  himself,  but  the  merit  of  Christ.     And  in  the  preceding 
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verses  he  had  said,  "we  are  justified  by  his  blood,"  ver.  9;  by 
his  death  we  are  restored  to  the  divine  favonr,  ver.  10;  and 
through  him,  i.  e.  by  one  man,  we  have  received  reconciliation, 
that  is,  are  pardoned  and  justified,  ver.  11.    As  this  idea  of 
men's  being  regarded  and  treated,  not  according  to  their  own 
merit,  but  the  merit  of  another,  is  contrary  to  the  common  mode 
of  thinking  among  men,  and  especially  contrary  to  their  self- 
righteous  efforts  to  obtain  the  divine  favour,  the  apostle  illus- 
trates and  Enforces  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  great  analogous  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  world.     2.  From  an  inspection  of  vs.  12, 
^  18,  19,  which  contain  the  whole  point  and  substance  of  the 
comparison.    Verses  13 — 17  are  virtually  a  parenthesis ;  and 
vs.  20,  21,  contain  two  remarks,  merely  incidental  to  the  dis- 
cussion.    Verses  12,  18,  19,  must  therefore  contain  the  main 
idea  of  the  passage.    In  the  12th,  only  one  side  of  the  com- 
parison is  stated;  but  in  vs.  18,  19,  it  is  resumed  and  carried 
out :  ^ As  by  the  offence  of  one  all  are  condemned,  so  by  the 
righteousness  of  one  all  are  justified.'   This,  almost  in  the  words 
of  the  apostle,  is  the  simple  meaning  of  vs.  18,  19,  and  makes 
the  point  of  the  comparison  and  scope  of  the  passage  perfectly 
clear.     3.  The  design  of  the  passage  must  be  that  on  which  all 
its  parts  bear,  the  point  towards  which  they  all  converge.    The 
course  of  the  argument,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  bears  so 
uniformly  and  lucidly  on  the  point  just  stilted,  that  the  attempt 
to  make  it  bear  on  any  other  involves  the  whole  passage  in 
confusion.    All  that  the  apostle  says  tends  to  the  illustration 
of  his  declaration,  ^As  we  are  condemned  on  account  of  what 
Adam  did,  we  are  justified  on  account  of  what  Christ  did.'   The 
illustration  of  this  point,  therefore,  must  be  the  design  and 
scope  of  the  whole. 

It  is  frequently  and  confidently  said  that  the  design  of  the 
passage  is  to  exalt  our  views  of  the  blessings  procured  by 
Christ,  by  showing  that  they  are  greater  than  the  evils  occa- 
sioned by  the  fall.  But  this  is  not  only  improbable,  but  impos- 
sible. 1.  Because  the  miperab<mnding  of  the  grace  of  the  gospel 
is  not  expressly  stated  until  ver.  20.  That  is,  not  until  the 
whole  discussion  is  ended;  and  it  is  introduced  there  merely 
incidentally,  as  involved  in  the  apostle's  answer  to  an  objection 
to  his  argument,  implied  in  the  question,  ^  For  what  purpose  did 
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the  law  enter?'  Is  it  possible  that  the  main  design  of  a  passage 
should  be  disclosed  only  in  the  reply  to  an  incidental  objection? 
The  pith  and  point  of  the  discussion  would  be  just  what  they 
are  now,  had  no  such  objection  been  suggested  or  answered; 
yet,  if  this  yiew  of  the  subject  is  correct,  had  the  objection  not 
been  presented,  the  main  design  of  the  passage  would  have  been 
unexpressed  and  undiscoverable.  2.  The  idea  of  the  superiority 
of  the  blessings  procured  by  Christ  to  the  eyils  occasioned  by 
Adam,  although  first  expressly  stated  in  yer.  20,  is  alluded  to 
and  implied  in  vs.  16,  17.  But  these  verses,  it  is  admitted, 
belong  to  a  parenthesis.  It  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  that 
vs.  13, 14,  are  designed  to  confirm  the  statement  of  ver.  12,  and 
that  vs.  15^17,  are  subordinate  to  the  last  clause  of  ver.  14, 
and  contain  an  illustration  of  its  meaning.  It  is  therefore  not 
only  admitted,  but  frequently  and  freely  asserted,  that  vs.  12, 
18,  19,  contain  the  point  and  substance  of  the  whole  passage, 
vs.  18 — 17  being  a  parenthesis.  Yet,  in  vs.  12,  18,  19,  the 
superabounding  of  the  grace  of  Christ  is  not  even  hinted.  Can 
the  main  design  of  a  passage  be  contained  in  a  parenthesis,  and 
not  in  the  passage  itself?  The  very  nature  of  a  parenthesis  is, 
that  it  contains  something  which  may  be  left  out  of  a  passage, 
and  leave  the  sense  entire.  But  can  the  main  design  and  scope 
of  an  author  be  left  out,  and  his  meaning  be  left  complete  ?  If 
not,  it  is  impossible  that  an  idea  contained  only  in  a  parenthesis 
should  be  the  main  design  of  the  passage.  The  idea  is  in  itself 
true  and  important,  but  the  mistake  consists  in  exalting  i  corol- 
lary into  the  scope  and  object  of  the  whole  discussion.  The 
conftision  and  mistake  in  the  exposition  of  a  passage,  conse- 
quent on  an  entire  misapprehension  of  its  design,  may  be 
readUy  imagined. 

U.  The  connection.  The  design  of  the  passage  being  the 
illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  previously  established,  the  connection  is  natural  and 
obvious:  ^Whbrbfobb,  as  by  one  man  we  have  been  brought 
under  condemnation,  so  by  one  man  we  are  brought  into  a  state 
of  justification  and  life.*  The  wherefore  (dtd  rdovo)  is  conse- 
quently to  be  taken  as  illative,  or  marking  an  inference  from 
the  whole  of  the  previous  part  of  the  epistle,  and  especially 
from  the  preceding  verses.     ^  Wherefore  we  are  justified  by  the 
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righteousness  of  one  man,  even  as  ve  were  brought  into  con- 
demnation by  the  sin  of  one  man.'  It  would  seem  that  only  a 
misapprehension  of  the  design  of  the  passage,  or  an  unwilling- 
ness to  admit  it,  could  have  led  to  the  numerous  forced  and 
unauthorized  explanations  of  these  words.  Some  render  them 
moreover;  others,  in  respect  to  thisj  &c. 

III.  The  course  of  the  argument  As  the  point  to  be  illus- 
trated is  the  justification  of  sinners  on  the  ground  of  the  right- 
eousness of*  Christ,  and  the  source  of  illustration  is  the  fall  of 
all  men  in  Adam,  the  passage  begins  with  a  statement  of  this 
latter  truth :  < As  on  account  of  one  man,  death  has  passed  on 
all  men;  so  on  account  of  one,'  &c.,  ver.  12.  Before  carrying 
out  the  comparison,  however,  the  apostle  stops  to  establish  his 
position,  that  all  men  are  condemned  on  account  of  the  sin  of 
Adam.  His  proof  is  this :  The  infliction  of  a  penalty  implies 
the  transgression  of  a  law,  since  sin  is  not  imputed  where  there 
is  no  law,  ver.  13.  All  mankind  are  subject  to  death  or  penal 
evils ;  therefore  all  men  are  regarded  as  transgressors  of  a  law, 
ver.  13.  This  law  or  covenant,  which  brings  death  on  all  men, 
is  not  the  law  of  Moses,  because  multitudes  died  before  that  was 
given,  ver.  14.  Nor  is  it  the  law  of  nature  written  upon  the 
heart,  since  multitudes  die  who  have  never  violated  even  that 
law,  ver.  14.  Therefore,  as  neither  of  these  laws  is  sufficiently 
extensive  to  embrace  aU  the  subjects  of  the  penalty,  we  must 
conclude  that  men  are  subject  to  death  on  account  of  Adam ; 
that  is,  it  is  for  the  offence  of  one  that  many  die,  vs.  13,  14. 
Adam  is,  therefore,  a  type  of  Christ.  As  to  this  important 
point,  there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the  fall  and  redemp- 
tion. We  are  condemned  in  Adam,  and  we  are  justified  in 
Christ.  But  the  cases  are  not  completely  parallel.  In  the  first 
place,  the  former  dispensation  is  much  more  mysterious  than 
the  latter ;  for  if  by  the  offence  of  one  many  die,  much  morb 
by  the  righteousness  of  one  shall  many  live,  ver.  16.  In  the 
second  place,  the  benefits  of  the  one  dispensation  far  exceed  the 
evils  of  the  other.  For  the  condemnation  was  for  one  offence; 
the  justification  is  from  many.  Christ  saves  us  from  much  more 
than  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  ver.  16.  In  the  third  place, 
Christ  not  only  saves  us  from  death,  that  is,  not  only  frees  us 
from  the  evils  consequent  on  our  own  and  Adam's  sin,  but 
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introduces  us  into  a  state  of  positive  and  eternal  blessedness, 
Ter.  17.  Or  this  verse  may  be  considered  as  an  amplification 
of  the  sentiment  of  ver.  15. 

Having  thus  limited  and  illustrated  the  analogy  between 
Adam  and  Christ,  the  apostle  resumes  and  carries  the  compari- 
son fully  out :  ^  Thbrbforb,  as  on  account  of  one  man  all  men 
are  condemned;  so  on  account  of  one,  all  are  justified,'  ver.  18. 
^For,  as  through  the  disobedience  of  one,  many  are  regarded 
and  treated  as  sinners;  so  through  the  righteousness  of  one 
many  are  regarded  and  treated  as  righteous,'  ver.  19.  This 
then  is  the  sense  of  the  passage— men  are  condemned  for  the 
sin  of  one  man,  and  justified  for  the  righteousness  of  another. 
If  men  are  thus  justified  by  the  obedience  of  Christ,  for  what 
purpose  is  the  law?  'It  entered  that  sin  might  abound,'  i.  e.  that 
men  might  see  how  much  it  abounded ;  since  by  the  law  is  the 
knowledge  of  sin.  The  law  has  its  use,  although  men  are  not 
justified  by  their  own  obedience  to  it,  ver.  20.  As  the  law  dis- 
closes, and  even  aggravates  the  dreadful  triumphs  of  sin  reign- 
ing, in  union  with  death,  over  the  human  family,  the  gospel 
displays  the  far  more  effectual  and  extensive  triumphs  of  grace 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  ver.  21. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  passage  it  consists  of  five  parts. 
The  first,  contamed  in  ver.  12,  presents  the  first  member  of  the 
comparison  between  Christ  and  Adam.  The  second  contains 
the  proof  of  the  position  assumed  in  ver.  12,  and  embraces 
vs.  13,  14,  which  are  therefore  subordinate  to  ver.  12.  Adam^ 
therefcre^  is  a  type  of  Christ.  The  third,  embracing  vs.  15 — 17, 
is  a  commentary  on  this  declaration,  by  which  it  is  at  once 
illustrated  and  limited.  The  fourth,  in  vs.  18,  19,  resumes  and 
carries  out  the  comparison  commenced  in  ver.  12.  The  fifth 
forms  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter,  and  contains  a  statement 
of  the  design  find  effect  of  the  law,  and  of  the  results  of  the 
gospel,  suggested  by  the  preceding  comparison,  vs.  20,  21. 

COMMBNTARY. 

Vbrsb  12.    Wherefore,  as  hy  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 

world,  and  death  by  sin,  &c.    The  force  of  dri  roDro,  wherefore, 

has  already  been  pointed  out,  when  speaking  of  the  connection 

of  this  passage  with  the  preceding :  '  It  follows,  from  what  has 

15 
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been  said  of  the  method  of  justification,  that  as  by  one  man  all 
became  sinners,  8o  by  one  are  all  constituted  righteous/  This 
passage,  therefore,  is  the  summation  of  all  that  has  gone  before. 
As  ((SHTTcepy)  obyiousl J  indicates  a  comparison  or  parallel.  There 
is  however  no  corresponding  clause  beginning  with  «o,  to  com- 
plete the  sentence.  Examples  of  similar  incomplete  compari- 
sons may  be  found  in  Matt.  xxy.  14,  with  Sxmsp^  and  in  1  Tim. 
i.  8,  with  xd&m^.  It  is  however  so  obvious  that  the  illustration 
begun  in  this  verse  is  resumed,  and  fully  stated  in  vs.  18,  19, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  commentators  agree  that  we  must  seek 
in  those  verses  the  clause  which  answers  to  this  verse.  The 
other  explanations  are  unnecessary  or  unsatisfactory.  1.  Some 
say  that  thb  verse  is  complete  in  itself,  ^As  by  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  so  also  death  passed 
on  all  men,  because  all  sinned.'  The  two  insuperable  objections 
to  this  explanation  are,  first,  that  it  does  violence  to  the  words. 
It  makes  the  apostle  say  what  he  does  not  say.  It  makes  xai 
oSrcoCy  and  sOy  to  mean  the  same  with  oStop  xaij  so  alsoy  which  is 
impossible.  And  secondly,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole 
design  and  argument  of  the  passage.  Instead  of  having  a  com- 
parison between  Christ  and  Adam,  the  comparison  would  be 
between  Adam  and  other  men :  ^As  he  sinned  and  died,  so  they 
sinned  and  died.'  2.  Others  say,  that  we  find  in  the  last  clause 
of  ver.  14,  in  substance,  although  not  in  form,  the  apodosis  of 
this  clause:  ^As  by  on^  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  so 
Adam  is  the  type  of  Christ.*  But  this  is  obviously  inconsistent 
with  the  wording  and  connection  of  the  clause  in  ver.  18. 
8. 1)e  Wette  proposes,  after  Cocceius,  Eisner,  and  a  few  others, 
to  make  the  dknrsp  of  this  verse  introduce  not  the  first,  but  the 
second  member  of  the  comparison,  the  first  being  to  be  supplied 
in  thought,  or  borrowed  from  what  precedes :  *  We  receive  right- 
eousness  and  life  through  Christ,  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world;'  or,  *  Wherefore  Christ  stands  in  a  relation  to  man- 
kind analogous  to  that  of  Adam,  as  by  one  man,'  &c.  But  it  is 
plain  that  no  reader  could  imagine  that  Paul  intended  so  essen- 
tial a  member  of  the  comparison  to  be  conjectured  or  framed 
from  the  preceding  discussion.  He  does  not  leave  his  readers 
to  supply  one  half  of' a  sentence;  he  himself  completes  it  in 
ver.  18. 
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By  one  man  dn  entired  into  the  worlds  it  ivb^  dju&p<imoDy 
X.T.X,  These  words  clearly  declare  a  causal  relation  between 
the  one  man,  Adam,  and  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world. 
Benecke,  who  has  rerived  the  doctrine  of  the  preSxistence  of 
souls,  supposes  that  Adam  was  the  leader  of  the  spirits  who  in 
the  preezistent  state  sinned,  and  were  condemned  to  be  bom  as 
men.  Adam  was  therefore  the  cause  of  sin  entering  into  the 
world,  because  he  was  the  author  of  this  ante-mundane  apos- 
tasy. The  Pelagian  theory  is,  that  Adam  was  the  mere  occa- 
sional cause  of  men  becoming  sinners.  He  was  the  first  sinner, 
and  others  followed  his  example.  Or,  according  to  another 
form  of  the  same  general  idea,  his  sin  was  the  occasion  of  God's 
giving  men  up  to  sin.  There  was  no  real  connection,  either 
natural  or  judicial,  between  Adam's  sin  and  the  sinfulness  of 
his  posterity;  but  God  determined  that  if  the  first  man  sinned, 
all  other  men  should.  This  was  a  divine  constitution,  without 
there  being  any  causal  connection  between  the  two  events. 
Others  again  say  that  Adam  was  the  efficient  cause  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  his  race.  He  deteriorated  either  physically  or  morally 
the  nature  which  he  transmitted  to  his  posterity.  He  was 
therefore,  in  the  same  sense,  the  cause  of  the  sinfulness  of  the 
race,  that  a  father  who  impairs  his  constitution  is  the  cause  of 
the  feebleness  of  his  children.  Others  push  this  idea  one  step 
farther,  and  say  that  Adam  was  the  race.  He  was  not  only  a 
man,  but  man.  The  whole  race  was  in  him,  so  that  his  act  was 
the  act  of  humanity.  It  was  as  much  and  as  truly  ours  as  his. 
Others  say  that  the  causal  relation  expressed  by  these  words  is 
that  which  exists  between  sin  and  punishment.  It  was  the 
judicial  cause  or  reason.  All  these  views  must  come  up  at 
every  step  in  the  interpretation  of  this  wh^^le  passage,  for  the 
explanation  of  each  particular  clause  musi  be  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  relation  which  is  assumed  to  exist  between 
Adam  and  his  posterity.  All  that  need  be  said  here  is,  that 
Ae  choice  between  these  several  explanations  is  not  determined 
by  the  mere  meaning  of  the  words.  All  they  assert  is,  that 
Adam  was  the  cause  of  all  men  becoming  sinners ;  but  whether 
he  was  the  occasional,  the  efficient,  or,  so  to  speak,  the  judicial 
cause,  can  only  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
fuialogy  of  Scripture,  and  the  context.    One  thing  is  clear^ 
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Adam  was  the  cause  of  sin  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  in  which 
Christ  is  the  cause  of  righteousness. 

Sin  entered  into  the  world.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark, 
that  nbaiio^  does  not  here  mean  the  universe.  Sin  existed 
before  the  fall  of  Adam.  It  can  only  mean  the  world  of  man- 
kind. Sin  entered  the  world ;  it  invaded  the  race.  There  is  a 
personification  here  of  sin,  as  afterwards  of  death.  Both  are 
represented  as  hostile  and  evil  powers,  which  obtained  dominion 
over  man.  By  the  words  eia^X^s  e/c  t6v  xStF/wVy  much  more  is 
meant  than  that  sin  began  to  be  in  the  world.  It  means  that 
the  world,  xdafxo^j  mankind  became  sinners ;  because  this  clause 
is  explained  by  saying,  aU  sinned.  The  entrance  of  sin  is  made 
the  ground  of  the  universality  of  death,  and  therefore  all  were 
involved  in  the  sin  whose  entrance  is  mentioned.  The  word 
kfiapria  means,  1.  Actual  sin,  {ifidprrj/jtOy)  an  individual  act  of 
disobedience  or  want  of  conformity  to  the  law  of  God.  In 
the  plural  form  especially,  i/juzpria  means  actual  sin.  Hence 
the  expressions,  ^^this  sin,"  ^^  respect  of  persons  is  sin,"  kc. 
2.  Sinful  principle  or  disposition ;  an  immanent  state  of  the 
mind,  as  in  Rom.  vii.  8,  9,  17,  23.  8.  Both  ideas  are  united, 
as  when  it  is  said,  'Uhe  sting  of  death  is  sin,"  '^an  offering  for 
sin."  This  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word  is  perhaps  the  most 
common.  4.  It  often  means  the  guilt  of  sin  as  distinguished 
from  sin  itself,  as  when  it  is  said,  ^^  he  shall  bear  his  sin,"  or, 
"the  son  shall  not  bear  the  sin  of  his  father;"  or  when  Christ 
is  said  "to  bear  our  sin,"  and,  "to  take  away  sin  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  himself,"  &c.  In  this  passage,  when  it  is  said  "sin 
entered  into  the  world,"  the  meaning  may  be,  actual  sin  com- 
menced its  course,  men  began  to  sin.  Or  the  meaning  is, 
depravity,  corruption  of  nature  invaded  the  world,  men  became 
corrupt.  This  is  the  interpretation  given  to  the  words  by  a 
large  class  of  commentators,  ancient  and  modern.  So  Calvin, 
"  Istud  peccare  est  corruptos  esse  et  vitiates.  lUa  enim  natu- 
ralis  pravitas,  quam  e  matris  utero  afferimus,  tametsi  non  ita 
cito  fructus  sues  edit,  peccatum  est  coram  Deo,  ejus  ultionem 
meretur.  Atque  hoc  est  peccatum  quod  vocant  originale."  So 
also  Olshausen,  who  says  it  means  habitiu  peceandiy  that  inward 
principle  of  which  individual  sins  are  the  expression  or  manifest- 
ation.    Tholuck  gives  the  same  interpretation :  a  new,  abiding, 
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corrupting  element,  he  says,  was  introduced  into  the  organism 
of  the  world.  De  Wette's  explanation  amounts  to  the  same 
thing :  ^^  Siinde  als  herrschende  Macht,  (sin  as  a  ruling  power 
entered  the  world,)  partly  as  a  principle  or  disposition,  which, 
according  to  vii.  8,  slumbers  in  every  man's  breast,  and  reveals 
itself  in  the  general  conduct  of  men,  and  partly  as  a  sinful 
condition,  such  as  Paul  had  described  in  the  opening  chapters 
of  this  epistle."  BUckert,  Kollner,  Bretschneider,  and  most 
modems,  unite  with  the  older  expositors  in  this  interpretation. 
Or  i/iopzia  may  here  have  the  third  signification  mentioned 
above,  and  ^^sin  entered  into  the  world,'*  mean  that  men  became 
guilty,  i.  e.  exposed  to  condemnation.  The  objection  to  these 
several  interpretations  is,  that  each  by  itself  is  too  limited.  All 
three,  taken  collectively,  are  correct.  ^'Sin  entered  into  the 
world,"  means  ^'men  became  sinners,"  or,  as  the  apostle 
expresses  it  in  ver.  19,  "they  were  constituted  sinners."  This 
includes  guilt,  depravity,  and  actual  transgression.  "  The  sin- 
fulness of  that  estate  into  which  man  fell,  (that  is,  the  sin 
which  Adam  brought  upon^  the  world,)  consists  in  the  guilt  of 
Adam's  first  sin,  the  want  of  original  righteousness,  and  the 
corruption  of  his  whole  nature,  which  is  commonly  called 
original  sin ;  together  with  all  actual  transgressions  which  pro- 
ceed from  it." 

And  death  by  sin;  that  is,  death  entered  the  world,  men 
became  subject  to  death,  dca  rffi  ifiopriciCy  by  means  of  sin. 
Sin  was  the  cause  of  death ;  not  the  mere  occasional  cause,  not 
the  efficient  cause,  but  the  ground  or  reason  of  its  infliction. 
This  passage,  therefore,  teaches  that  death  is  a  penal  evil,  and 
not  a  consequence  of  the  original  constitution  of  man.  Paul, 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  40 — 60,  appears  to  teach  a  contrary  doctrine,  for 
he  there  says  that  Adam's  body,  as  formed  from  the  earth,  was 
earthy,  and  therefore  corruptible.  It  was  flesh  and  blood, 
which  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  must  be  changed, 
80  that  this  corruptible  put  on  incorruption,  before  we  can  be 
fitted  for  immortality.  These  representations,  however,  are  not 
inconsistent.  It  is  clear,  from  Gen.  ii.  17,  iii.  19,  that  had 
Adam  never  sinned,  he  would  never  have  died ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  would  never  have  been  changed.  Paul  says  of 
believers,  "we  shall  not  all  die,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed," 
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1  Cor.  XY.  51.  The  penal  character  of  death,  therefore,  which  is 
80  prominently  presented  in  Scriptnre,  or  that  death  in  the  case 
of  every  morsJ  creature  is  assumed  to  be  evidence  of  sin,  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  what  the  apostle  says  of  the  trtofm  ipuiaov 
(the  natural  body,)  and  of  its  unsuitableness  for  an  immortal 
existence.  It  is  plain  that  ^dpaT<K  here  includes  the  idea  of 
natural  death,  as  it  does  in  the  original  threatening  made  to 
our  first  parents.  In  neither  case,  however,  is  this  its  whole 
meaning.  This  is  admitted  by  a  majority  of  the  modern  com- 
mentators— ^not  only  by  such  writers  as  Tholuck,  Olshausen, 
and  Philippi,  but  by  others  of  a  different  class,  as  De  Wette, 
Kollner,  and  Riickert.  That  the  death  here  spoken  of  includes 
all  penal  evil,  death  spiritual  and  eternal,  as  well  as  the  disso- 
lution of  the  body,  is  evident,  1.  From  the  consideration  that 
it  is  said  to  be  the  consequence  of  sin.  It  must,  therefore, 
mean  that  death  which  the  Scriptures  elsewhere  speak  of  as  the 
consequence  and  punishment  of  transgression.  2.  Because  this 
is  the  common  and  favourite  term  with  the  sacred  writers,  from 
first  to  last,  for  the  penal  consequences  of  sin.  Gen.  ii.  17, 
^^In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die,'*  i.  e. 
thou  shalt  become  subject  to  the  punishment  due  to  sin;  Ezek. 
xviii.  4,  ^^The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die;"  Bom.  vi.  23, 
"The  wages  of  sin  is  death;"  chap.  viii.  13,  "If  ye  live  after 
the  flesh,  ye  shall  die."  Such  passages  are  altogether  too 
numerous  to  be  quoted,  or  even  referred  to;  see,  as  further 
examples,  Bom.  i.  32,  vii.  6,  James  i.  15,  Bev.  xx.  14,  &c. 
3.  From  the  constant  opposition  between  the  terms  life  and 
deathy  throughout  the  Scriptures ;  the  former  standing  for  the 
rewards  of  the  righteous,  the  latter  for  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  Thus,  in  Gen.  ii.  17,  life  was  promised  to  our  first 
parents  as  the  reward  of  obedience ;  and  death  threatened  as 
the  punishment  of  disobedience.  See  Deut.  xxx.  15,  "  I  have 
set  before  thee  life  and  death;"  Jer.  xxi.  8,  Pro  v.  xi.  19,  Ps. 
xxxvi.  9,  Matt.  xxv.  46,  John  iii.  15,  2  Cor.  ii.  16,  &c.  4.  From 
the  opposition  in  this  passage  between  the  life  which  is  by 
Christ,  and  the  death  which  is  by  Adam,  vs.  15,  17,  21,  ^  Sin 
reigns  unto  death,  grace  reigns  through  righteousness  unto 
eternal  life.'  As,  however,  natural  death  is  a  part,  and  the 
most  obvious  part  of  the  penal  evils  of  sin,  it  no  doubt  was 
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prominent  in  tlie  apostle's  mind,  as  appears  from  vs.  13,  14. 
Death,  therefore,  in  this  passage,  means  the  evil,  and  any  evil 
which  is  inflicted  in  punishment  of  sin. 

And  90  death  pa$$ed  on  all  men.  That  is,  as  death  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  sin,  death  {3{^X&€)  passed  through, 
reached  to  all  men,  because  all  sinned.  Death  is  universal, 
because  sin  is  universal.  As  Adam  brought  sin  on  all  men,  he 
brought  death  on  all.  That  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of 
this  clause,  or  that  xai  o&roic  means  demxvfolge^  conseqtientlyj 
hence  it  happenij  is  admitted  by  ahoaost  all  modem  commenta- 
tors. As  already  remarked,  the  interpretation  which  assumes 
that  xai  outw^  is  to  be  rendered  $o  aUoj  is  entirely  inadmissible, 
1.  Because  it  is  inconsistent  with  their  meaning.  As  it  is  impos- 
sible that  and  so  should  mean  so  aUoj  it  is  no  less  impossible 
that  xai  o&roic  should  mean  the  same  as  o&roi  xai.  Compare 
vs.  18,  19,  1  Cor.  zi.  12,  xii.  12,  xv.  22.  This  interpretation 
therefore  does  violence  to  the  language.  2.  It  is  no  less  incon- 
sistent with  the  context.  It  is  not  Paul's  design  to  teach  the 
inseparable  connection  between  sin  and  death,  by  saying,  ^As 
Adam  sinned,  and  therefore  died,  so  also  all  die,  because  all 
sin.'  His  purpose  is  to  teach  the  connection  between  Adam's  sin 
and  the  death  of  all  men :  ^  It  was  by  one  man  that  men  became 
sinners,  and  hence  all  men  die.'  As  all  were  involved  in  his 
sin,  all  are  involved  in  his  death.  8.  The  comparison  carried 
through  this  whole  paragraph  is  not  between  Adam  and  his 
posterity,  but  between  Adam  and  Christ;  and  therefore  xai 
oSra;c  cannot  possibly  refer  to  the  dknr$p  at  the  beginning  of 
the  verse,  as  has  been  already  shown. 

For  that  all  have  sinned,  kf'  ^  ndurt^  ^/iopray.  The  words 
i(p*  <^  are  rendered  in  the  Vulgate,  in  quo,  (in  whom,)  and  are  so 
understood  by  many  of  the  older  interpreters,  not  only  in  the 
Romish  Church,  where  the  Vulgate  is  of  authority,  but  also  by 
many  Calvinists  and  Arminians.  The  objections  to  this  inter- 
pretation are,  1.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of 
the  words  as  used  elsewhere.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  proper 
force  of  inl  {on,  upon,)  which  is  not  equivalent  with  iv  {in,) 
and  no  less  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  if"  <p  in  combination, 
which,  in  2  Cor.  v.  4,  means,  as  here,  because;  in  Philip,  iii.  12, 
for  which  cause;  and  in  Philip,  iv.  10,  for  which.    In  other 
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places  where  it  occurs,  it  means  on  which,  as  a  bed,  Mark  ii.  4, 
Lake  v.  25,  or  as  a  place,  Acts.  vii.  33.  2.  The  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  words  is,  ini  voorip  2rr,  on  account  of  thiSj  or  that. 
3.  The  structore  of  the  sentence  is  opposed  to  this  explanation. 
The  antecedent  di^^pomou  is  too  far  separated  from  the  relative 
(p;  almost  the  whole  verse  intervenes  between  them.  4.  This 
interpretation  is  altogether  unnecessary.  The  ordinary  and 
natural  force  of  the  words  expresses  a  perfectly  good  sense : 
^All  men  die,  because  all  sinned.'  So  Calvin,  qtuindoquidemj 
Luther,  cUeweUy  and  all  the  moderns,  except  a  few  of  the 
Romanists.  ^'  Sin  brought  death,  death  has  come  on  all,  because 
sin  came  on  all ;  if*  <^  must  therefore  necessarily  be  taken  as 
a  conjunction."  PhUippi, 

As  to  the  important  words  irdirr$^  ^frnprovy  rendered  in  our 
version  aU  have  sinned^  we  find  the  several  interpretations 
already  referred  to  as  growing  out  of  the  different  views  of  the 
nature  of  man  and  of  the  plan  of  salvation.  First,  on  the  assump* 
tion  that  all  sin  consists  in  the  voluntary  transgression  of  known 
law,  and  on  the  further  assumption  that  one  man  cannot,  in  any 
legitimate  sense,  be  said  to  sin  in  another,  a  large  class  of  com- 
mentators, from  Pelagius  down,  say  these  words  can  only  mean 
that  all  have  sinned  in  their  own  persons.  Death  has  passed 
on  all  men,  because  all  have  actually  sinned  personally.  This 
interpretation,  although  consistent  with  the  signification  of  the 
verb  ifiaprdpw^  is,  by  the  almost  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
Church,  utterly  inadmissible.  1.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the 
force  of  the  tense.  The  aorist  {^fioprop)  does  not  mean  do  sin, 
nor  have  sinned,  nor  are  accustomed  to  sin.  It  is  the  simple 
historical  tense,  expressing  momentary  action  in  past  time.  All 
sinned,  i.  e.  sinned  in  Adam,  sinned  through  or  by  one  man. 
^^Omnes  peccfirunt,  peccante  Adamo."  This  is  the  literal, 
simple  force  of  the  words.  2.  It  is  also  incompatible  with  the 
design  of  this  verse,  to  make  ijfiapTov  refer  to  the  personal  sins 
of  men.  As  so  often  remarked,  the  design  is  to  show  that 
Adam's  sin,  not  ouiv  own,  is  the  cause  of  death.  3.  Verses 
13^  14,  are  intended  to  prove  what  is  asserted  in  ver.  12;  but 
they  do  not  prove  that  all  men  personally  sin,  but  the  very 
reverse.  4.  This  interpretation  destroys  the  analogy  between 
Adam  and  Christ.     It  would  make  the  apostle  teach,  that  as 
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all  men  die  because  they  personally  sin^  so  all  men  live  because 
^ey  are  personally  and  inherently  righteous.  This  is  contrary 
not  only  to  this  whole  passage,  but  to  all  Paul's  teaching,  and 
to  the  whole  gospel.  5.  This  interpretation  is  not  only  thus 
inconsistent  with  the  force  of  the  tense  in  which  the  verb 
ifmprdpw  is  here  used,  with  the  design  of  the  verse,  with  the 
apostle's  argument,  and  the  analogy  between  Christ  and  Adam, 
but  it  makes  the  apostle  assert  what  is  not  true.  It  is  not  true 
that  all  die  because  all  personally  sin;  death  is  more  exten- 
sive  than  personal  transgression.  This  is  a  fact  of  experience, 
and  is  asserted  by  the  apostle  in  what  follows.  This  interpre* 
tation,  therefore,  brings  the  sacred  writer  into  conflict  with  the 
truth.  Candid  expositors  admit  this.  They  say  Paul's  argu- 
ment is  founded  on  a  false  assumption,  and  proves  nothing. 
Even  Meyer,  one  of  the  most  dignified  and  able  of  the  modem 
German  commentators,  who  often  defends  the  sacred  writers 
from  the  aspersions  of  irreverent  expositors,  is  obliged  to  admit 
that  in  this  case  Paul  forgot  himself,  and  teaches  what  is  not 
true.  "The  question,"  he  says,  "how  Paul  could  write  if'  iji 
Ttdirc^:  ij/jboprop  {nnce  all  sinned^)  when  children  die,  although 
they  have  not  sinned,  can  only  be  answered  by  admitting  that 
he  did  not  think  of  this  necessary  exception.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  nduze^  must  have  the  same  extent  of  meaning  as  the  pre- 
vious c/c  nduToz  di/^pdiroo^y  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  death  of 
innocent  children  is  proof  positive  that  death  is  not  in  all  men 
the  consequence  of  individual  sin;  and  hence,  moreover,  the 
whole  doctrine  that  death  is  by  divine  constitution  due  to  sin, 
is  overthrown."  An  interpretation  which  makes  the  apostle 
teach  what  is  not  true,  needs  no  further  refutation. 

A  second  large  class  of  commentators,  as  they  make  ifrnprioy 
in  the  former  clause  of  the  verse,  to  mean  carrupttanj  translate 
if""  <p  7cdi/T€^  ^fjtapzoPj  heeause  all  are  corrupt  Xdam  havii^ 
defiled  his  own  nature  by  sin,  that  depraved  nature  was  trans- 
mitted to  all  his  posterity,  and  therefore  all  die  because  they 
are  thus  inherently  corrupt.  We  have  already  seen  that  this  is 
Calvin's  interpretation  of  these  words:  "Nempe,  inquit,  quo- 
niam  omnes  peccavimus.  Porro  istud  peccare  est  corruptos 
•  esse  et  vitiates."  In  this  view  several  of  the  modern  commenta- 
tors concur.     According  to  this  interpretation,  the  doctrine  of 
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the  apostle  is,  that  the  inherent,  hereditary  cormption  of  natore 
derived  from  Adam,  is  the  ground  or  reason  why  all  die.  This 
is  what  is  called  mediate  imputation ;  or  the  doctrine  that  not 
the  sin  of  Adam,  but  inherent  depravity  derived  from  him,  is 
the  ground  of  the  condemnation  of  his  race.  Although  Calvin 
gives  this  interpretation  of  the  passage  on  which  this  theory  is 
founded,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  he  was  an  advocate  of  that 
theory.  He  frequently  and  clearly  discriminates  between  inhe- 
rent depravity  as  a  ground  of  condemnation  and  the  sin  of 
Adam  as  distinct,  and  says  that  we  are  exposed  to  death,  not 
solely  for  the  one,  but  also  for  the  other.  He  lived  in  a  day 
when  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  was  made,  by  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  Romish  Church,  so  prominent  as  to  leave  inherent 
depravity  almost  entirely  out  of  view.  The  whole  tendency  of 
the  Reformers,  therefore,  was  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
Every  theology  is  a  gradual  growth.  It  cost  the  Church  ages 
of  controversy,  before  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  were  wrought  out  and  definitively  settled.  In 
like  manner,  the  Theology  of  the  Reformation  was  a  growth. 
It  was  not  the  reproduction  of  the  theology  of  any  class  of  the 
schoolmen,  nor  of  Augustin  as  a  whole.  It  was  the  gathering 
up  and  systematizing  of  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of 
the  faith  of  the  Church  as  founded  on  Scripture.  That  this 
should  be  done  without  any  admixture  of  foreign  elements,  or 
as  perfectly  at  the  first  attempt,  as  in  the  course  of  successive 
subsequent  efforts,  would  have  been  a  miracle.  That  it  was 
done  as  perfectly  as  it  was,  is  due,  under  God,  to  the  fact  that 
the  Reformers  were  men  endowed  with  minds  of  the  very  highest 
order,  and  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Still  it  is  only  in 
obedience  to  an  established  law,  that  the  theology  of  the  Re- 
formation appears  in  a  purer  form  in  the  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth, than  in  those  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  need  not 
then  be  surprised  that  inconsistencies  appear  in  the  writings  of 
Luther  and  Calvin,  which  are  not  reproduced  in  those  of  Hutter 
or  Turrettin. 

In   opposition  to  the   interpretation   which    makes   ;r<£yrec 
^fiopvov  mean  all  became  corrupt^  it  is  obvious  to  object,  1.  That 
it  is  contrary  to  the  simple  meaning  of  the  words.     In  no  case  • 
has  dfiapTdvio  the  sense  here  assigned  to  it.    2.  It  supposes 
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that  the  eorrespondiDg  phrase,  ^^sin  entered  into  the  world/' 
means  ^^men  became  depraved,''  which,  ns  we  have  seen,  is  not 
the  true  or  adequate  meaning.  8.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the 
apostle's  argument.  Verses  13,  14,  are  designed  to  prove,  and 
do  prove,  that  all  men  sinned  in  Adam ;  but  do  not  prove,  and 
cannot  be  made  to  prove,  that  all  men  are  inherently  corrapt. 
4.  It  vitiates  the  whole  analogy  between  Christ  and  Adam,  and 
therefore  saps  the  very  foundation  of  the  gospel.  That  doc- 
trine  on  which  the  hope  of  God's  people,  either  implicitly  or 
explicitly,  has  ever  been  founded  is,  that  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  as  something  out  of  themselves,  something  distinguished 
from  any  act  or  subjective  state  of  theirs,  is  the  ground  of  their 
justification.  They  know  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  on 
which  they  dare  for  a  moment  rely,  bs  the  reason  why  God 
should  accept  and  pardon  them.  It  is  therefore  the  essential 
part  of  the  analogy  between  Christ  and  Adam,  the  very  truth 
whidi  the  apostle  designs  to  set  forth,  that  the  sin  of  Adam,  as 
distinguished  from  any  act  of  ours,  and  from  inherent  corrup- 
tion as  derived  firom  him,  is  the  ground  of  our  condemnation. 
If  this  be  denied,  then  the  other  great  truth  must  be  denied, 
and  our  own  subjective  righteousness  be  made  the  ground  of 
our  justification ;  which  is  to  subvert  the  gospel.  5.  This  inter- 
pretation is  inconsistent  with  the  true  meaning  of  vs.  16 — 19, 
and  with  the  often  repeated  and  explicit  declaration  of  the 
apostle,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  the  ground  of  our  condemna- 
tion. Although,  therefore,  it  is  true  that  our  nature  was  cor- 
rupted in  Adam,  and  has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  a  depraved 
state,  yet  that  hereditary  corruption  is  not  here  represented  as 
the  ground  of  our  condemnation,  any  more  than  the  holiness 
which  believers  derive  from  Christ  is  the  ground  of  their  justi- 
fication. 

A  third  class  of  interpreters,  especially  those  of  the  later 
mystical  school,  understand  the  apostle  to  assert  that  all  men 
sinned  actually  in  Adam ;  that  his  act  was  not  merely  repre- 
sentatively or  putatively  their  act,  but  theirs  in  the  strict  and 
proper  sense  of  the  term.  He  being  not  simply  a  man  as  one 
among  many,  but  the  man  in  whom  humanity  was  concentrated 
as  a  generic  life,  his  act  as  an  act  of  that  generic  humanity  was 
the  act  of  all  the  individuals  in  whom  human  nature  subse- 
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quently  developed  itself.  But,  1.  In  the  first  place,  the  pro* 
position,  '^all  men  sinned  actually  in  Adam/'  has  no  meaning. 
To  say  that  ^Mn  Adam  all  die/'  conveys  a  distinct  idea;  but  to 
say  that  ^^all  actually  expired  in  Adam,"  conveys  no  idea  at 
all.  It  has  no  sense.  Even  on  the  extremest  realistic  assump- 
tion that  humanity  as  such  is  an  entity,  the  act  of  Adam  was 
not  the  act  of  all  men.  His  act  may  have  vitiated  his  generic 
nature,  not  only  for  his  own  person,  but  for  his  posterity;  but 
this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  his  act  being  their  act.  His 
sin  was  an  intelligent  act  of  self-determination;  but  an  act  of 
rational  self-determination  is  a  personal  act.  Unless,  there- 
fore, all  men  as  persons  existed  in  Adam,  it  is  impossible  that 
they  acted  his  act.  To  say  that  a  man  acted  thousands  of  years 
before  his  personality  began,  does  not  rise  even  to  the  dignity 
of  a  contradiction ;  it  has  no  meaning  at  all.  It  is  a  monstrous 
evil  to  make  the  Bible  contradict  the  common  sense  and  com- 
mon consciousness  of  men.  This  is  to  make  God  contradict 
himself.  2.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  this  interpreta- 
tion is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  drift  and  design  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  with  the  often  repeated  assertion  of  the  apostle,  that 
for  the  offence  of  one  man  (not  of  all  men,)  the  judgment  came 
on  all  men  to  condemnation.  If  we  all  actually  sinned  in  Adam, 
so  that  his  act  was  strictly  ours,  then  we  all  obeyed  in  Christ, 
and  his  righteousness  and  death  were  strictly  our  own  acts; 
which  again  is  not  only  unscriptural,  but  impossible. 

The  fourth  class  of  interpreters,  including  commentators  of 
every  grade  of  orthodoxy,  agree  in  saying  that  what  is  meant 
is,  that  all  sinned  in  Adam  as  their  head  and  representative. 
Such  was  the  relation,  natural  and  federal,  between  him  and  his 
posterity,  that  his  act  was  putatively  their  act.  That  is,  it  was 
the  judicial  ground  or  reason  why  death  passed  on  all  men.  In 
other  words,  they  were  regarded  and  treated  as  sinners  on 
account  of  his  sin.  In  support  of  this  interpretation,  it  may  be 
urged,  1.  That  it  is  the  simple  meaning  of  the  words.  It  has 
already  been  remarked,  that  the  aorist  T^jiapTov  does  not  mean 
are  sinful^  or  have  sinnedy  but  simply  nnned.  All  sinned  wJien 
Adam  sinned.  They  sinned  in  him.  But  the  only  possible 
way  in  which  all  men  can  be  said  to  have  sinned  in  Adam,  is 
putatively.     His  act,  for  some  good  and  proper  reason,  was 
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regarded  as  their  act,  just  as  the  act  of  an  agent  is  regarded  as 
the  act  of  his  principal,  or  the  act  of  a  representative  as  that 
of  his  constituents.  The  act  of  the  one  legally  binds  the  others. 
It  is,  in  the  eye  of  law  and  justice,  their  act.  2.  This  is  sustained 
by  the  analogy  of  Scripture.  Paul  says,  ^Mn  Adam  all  died." 
This  cannot  possibly  be  understood  to  mean  that  all  men  ez* 
pired  when  Adam  died.  It  can  only  mean  that  when  Adam 
incurred  the  sentence  of  death  for  himself,  he  incurred  it  also 
for  us.  In  like  manner  we  are  said  to  die  in  Christ;  we  ^'were 
crucified  with  him,"  we  ^^rose  with  him,"  we  are  now  ^^  sitting 
with  him  in  heavenly  places."  All  this  obviously  means,  that 
as  Christ  was  the  head  and  representative  of  his  people,  all  that 
he  did  in  that  character,  they  are  regarded  as  having  done. 
The  rationalistic  and  the  mystical  interpretations  of  such  pas- 
sages are  only  difierent  modes  of  philosophizing  away  the 
meaning  of  Scripture— the  one  having  what  is  called  ^^  common 
sense,"  and  the  other  pantheism,  as  its  basis.  8.  The  common 
interpretation  of  this  passage  may,  in  another  form,  be  shown 
to  be  in  accordance  with  scriptural  usage.  As  remarked  above, 
d/juzpria  sometimes  means  guiU,  and  the  phrase  ^^sin  entered 
into  the  world,"  may  mean  men  became  ffuilty;  and  A/jtaprdpca 
at  times  means  to  contract  guiU;  or,  as  Wahl  in  his  Lexicon 
defines  it,  peccati  culpam  8u$tineo;  equivalent  to  AfiapTwib^ 
xareard&Tjp.  He  refers  to  the  use  of  Kttn,  in  Gen.  xliv.  32,  a 
passage  which  the  LXX.  renders  i^fiapTTjxA^  laofuu;  the  Vul- 
gate, peccati  rem  ero;  Luther,  "will  ich  die  Schuld  tragen;" 
and  the  English,  I  $haU  bear  the  blame.  So  in  Gen.  zliii.  9, 
Jndah  says  to  his  father,  "If  I  bring  him  not  back,  I  will 
bear  the  blame  (literally,  I  will  9in)  all  my  days."  In  1  Kings 
i.  21,  Bathsheba  says  to  David,  (according  to  the  Hebrew,) 
"I  and  my  son  Solomon  shall  be  sinners,"  where  the  LXX. 
translates,  ic6fite&a  Ifw  xai  laXofimv  b  ol6^  /lou  &fiapTQ)ioiy 
the  sense  of  the  passage  being,  as  correctly  expressed  in  our 
version,  "I  and  my  son  Solomon  shall  be  counted  offenders." 
To  sin,  therefore,  or  to  be  a  sinner  may,  in  scriptural  language, 
mean  to  be  counted  an  offjender^  that  is,  be  regarded  and  treated 
as  such.  When,  therefore,  the  apostle  says  that  aU  men  einned 
in  Adam,  it  is  in  accordance  not  only  with  the  nature  of  the 
^^ase,  but  with  scriptural  usage,  to  understand  him  to  mean  that 
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we  are  regarded  and  treated  as  sinners  on  his  acoonnt.  His  sin 
was  the  reason  why  death  came  upon  all  men.  Of  conrse  all 
that  is  meant  by  this  is  the  universally  recognized  distinction 
between  the  signification  and  the  sense  of  a  word.  /7<£i/rec 
^fjtapTov  sifffitfiea  ^^all  sinned,"  and  it  can  signify  nothing  else; 
just  as  Ttdwec  duri^oa/ovy  2  Cor.  v.  15,  tignifies  "all  died."  But 
when  you  ask  in  what  %€n9e  all  died  in  Christ,  or  all  sinned  in 
Adam,  the  question  is  to  be  answered  from  the  nature  of  the 
ease  and  the  analogy  of  Scripture.  We  did  not  all  literally  and 
actually  die  in  Christ,  neither  did  we  all  actually  sin  in  Adam« 
The  death  of  Christ,  however,  was  legally  and  effectively  our 
death;  and  the  sin  of  Adam  was  legally  and  effectively  our  sin. 
4.  It  is  almost  universally  conceded  that  this  12th  verse  con- 
tains the  first  member  of  a  comparison  which,  in  vs.  18,  19,  is 
resumed  and  carried  out.  But  in  those  verses  it  is  distinctly 
taught  that  ^judgment  came  on  all  men  on  account  of  the 
offence  of  one  man.'  This  therefore  is  Paul's  own  interpreta- 
tion of  what  he  meant  when  he  said  "  all  sinned."  They  sinned 
in  Adam.  His  sin  was  regarded  as  theirs.  5.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  demanded  by  the  connection  of  this  verse  with  those 
immediately  following.  Verses  18,  14,  introduced  by  /or,  are 
confessedly  designed  to  prove  the  assertion  of  ver.  12.  If  that 
assertion  is,  ^all  men  are  regarded  as  sinners  on  account  of 
Adam,'  the  meaning  and  pertinency  of  these  verses  are  clear. 
But  if  ver.  12  asseHs  merely  that  all  men  are  sinners,  then 
vs.  18,  14  must  be  regarded  t&  proving  that  men  were  sinners 
before  the  time  of  Moses — a  point  which  no  one  denied,  and  no 
one  doubted,  and  which  is  here  entirely  foreign  to  the  apostle's 
object.  Or  if  irdurt^  ^fiaprov  be  made  to  mean  aU  became  cor- 
rupt,  the  objection  still  remains.  The  passage  does  not  prove 
what  it  is  designed  to  prove.  Verses  18, 14,  therefore,  present 
insuperable  difficulties,  if  we  assign  any  other  meaning  than 
that  just  given  to  ver.  12.  6.  What  ver.  12  is  thus  made  to 
assert,  and  vs.  18,  14  to  prove,  is  in  vs.  15—19,  assumed  as 
proved,  and  is  employed  in  illustration  of  the  great  truth  to  be 
established:  "For  if  through  the  offence  of  one  many  be 
dead,"  ver.  15.  But  where  is  it  said,  or  where  proved,  that  the 
many  die  for  the  offence  of  one,  if  not  in  ver.  12  and  vs.  18, 14? 
So  in  all  the  other  verses.    This  idea,  therefore,  must  be  con- 
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tained  in  ver.  12,  if  any  consifltency  is  to  be  maintained  between 
the  seyeral  parts  of  the  apostle's  argument.  7.  This  interpre- 
tation is  required  by  the  whole  scope  of  the  passage  and  drift 
of  the  argument.  The  scope  of  the  passage,  as  shown  above, 
is  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  justification  on  the  ground  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  by  a  reference  to  the  condemnation  of 
men  for  the  sin  of  Adam.  The  analogy  is  destroyed,  the  very 
point  of  the  comparison  fails,  if  anything  in  us  be  assumed  as 
the  ground  of  the  infliction  of  the  penal  evils  of  which  the 
apostle  is  here  speaking.  That  we  have  corrupt  natures,  and 
are  personally  sinners,  and  therefore  liable  to  other  and  further 
inflictions,  is  indeed  true,  but  nothing  to  the  point.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  true  that  we  are  sanctified  by  our  union  with 
Christ,  and  thus  fitted  for  heaven ;  but  these  ideas  are  out  of 
place  when  speaking  of  justification.  It  is  to  illustrate  that 
doctrine,  or  the  idea  of  imputed  righteousness,  that  this  whole 
passage  is  devoted ;  and,  therefore,  the  idea  of  imputed  sin  must 
be  contained  in  the  other  part  of  the  comparison,  unless  the 
whole  be  a  failure.  Not  only  does  the  scope  of  the  passage 
demand  this  view,  but  it  is  only  thus  that  the  argument  of  the 
apostle  can  be  consistently  carried  through.  We  die  on  account 
of  Adam's  sin,  ver.  12 ;  this  is  true,  because  on  no  other  ground 
can  the  universality  of  death  be  accounted  for,  vs.  18,  14.  But 
if  we  all  die  on  Adam's  account,  how  much  more  shall  we  live 
on  account  of  Christ !  ver.  15.  Adam  indeed  brings  upon  us  the 
evil  inflicted  for  the  first  great  violation  of  the  covenant,  but 
Christ  saves  us  from  all  our  numberless  sins,  ver.  16.  As, 
therefore,  for  the  offence  of  one  we  are  condemned,  so  for  the 
righteousness  of  one  we  are  justified,  ver.  18.  As  on  account 
of  the  disobedience  of  one  we  are  treated  as  sinners,  so  on 
account  of  the  obedience  of  one  we  are  treated  as  righteous, 
ver.  10.  The  inconsistency  and  confusion  consequent  upon 
attempting  to  carry  either  of  the  other  interpretations  through, 
must  be  obvious  to  any  attentive  reader  of  such  attempts. 
8.  The  doctrine  which  the  verse  thus  explained  teaches,  is  one 
of  the  plainest  truths  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  experience.  Is 
it  not  a  revealed  fact,  above  all  contradiction,  and  sustained  by 
the  whole  history  of  the  world,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  altered 
the  relation  in  which  our  race  stood  to  God?    Did  not  that  sin 
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of  itself,  and  independently  of  anything  in  us^  or  done  by  as, 
bring  evil  on  the  world?  In  other  words,  did  we  not  fall  when 
Adam  fell  ?  The  principle  involved  in  this  great  transaction  is 
explicitly  and  frequently  asserted  in  the  word  of  Ood,  and  runs 
through  all  the  dispensations  of  his  providence.  He  solemnly 
declares  himself  to  be  a  God  who  "  visits  the  iniquities  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children,  and  upon  the  children's  children, 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation."  And  so  he  does.  The 
curse  of  Canaan  fell  on  his  posterity;  the  Egyptians  perished 
for  the  sins  of  Pharaoh;  the  Moabites  and  Amalekites  were 
destroyed  for  the  transgressions  of  their  fathers ;  the  leprosy 
of  Naaman  was  to  cleave  to  Gehazi,  and  ^^to  his  seed  for  ever;" 
the  blood  of  all  the  prophets  was  exacted,  says  our  Lord,  of  the 
men  of  his  generation.  We  must  become  not  only  infidels  but 
atheists,  if  we  deny  that  God  thus  deals  with  men,  not  merely 
as  individuals,  but  as  communities  and  on  the  principle  of 
imputation.  The  apostacy  of  our  race  in  Adam,  therefore,  and 
the  imputation  of  his  sin  to  his  posterity,  although  the  most 
signal  of  the  illustrations  of  this  principle,  is  only  one  among 
thousands  of  a  like  kind.  9.  The  doctrine  of  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin,  or  that  on  account  of  that  sin  all  men  are 
regarded  and  treated  as  sinners,  was  a  common  Jewish  doctrine 
at  the  time  of  the  apostle,  as  well  as  at  a  later  period.  He 
employs  the  same  mode  of  expression  on  the  subject,  which  the 
Jews  were  accustomed  to  use.  They  could  not  have  failed, 
therefore,  to  understand  him  as  meaning  to  convey  by  these 
expressions  the  ideas  usually  connected  with  them.  And  such, 
therefore,  if  the  apostle  wished  to  be  understood,  must  have 
been  his  intention;  see  the  Targum  on  Ruth  iv.  22,  <<0n 
account  of  the  counsel  given  to  Eve  (and  her  eating  the  fruit,) 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  were  constituted  guilty  of 
death."  R.  Moses  of  Trana,  Beth  Elohim,  fol.  105,  i.  e.  "With 
the  same  sin  with  which  Adam  sinned,  sinned  the  whole  world." 
Many  such  passages  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Wetstein, 
Schoettgen,  Eisenmenger,  Tholuck,  and  other  collectors  and 
commentators.  Meyer  therefore  admits  that  such  was  unde- 
niably the  doctrine  of  the  Jews.  On  this  point,  Knapp,  in  his 
Theological  Lectures  (German  edition,  page  29,)  says,  "In  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  fall,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  generally, 
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the  impntation  of  Adam's  sin  is  not  mentioned  under  the  term 
imputixtionj  although  the  doctrine  is  contained  therein.'*  ^^But 
in  the  writings  of  the  Talmudists  and  Rabbins,  and  earlier  in 
the  Ghaldee  Paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  the  fol* 
lowing  position  asserted  in  express  words,  *  that  the  descendants 
of  Adam  would  have  been  punished  with  death  (of  the  body)  on 
account  of  his  sin,  although  they  themselves  had  committed  no 
sin.'  "  On  the  next  page  he  remarks,  **We  find  this  doctrine' 
most  clearly  in  the  New  Testament,  in  Rom.  v.  12,  &c.  The 
modem  philosophers  and  theologians  (bund  here  much  which 
was  inconsistent  with  their -philosophical  systems.  Hence  many 
explained  and  refined  on  the  passage,  until  the  idea  of  imputa- 
tion was  entirely  excluded.  They  forgot,  however,  that  Paul 
used  the  very  words  and  expressions  in  common  use  on  this 
subject  at  that  time  among  the  Jews,  and  that  his  immediate 
readers  could  not  have  understood  him  otherwise  than  as  teach- 
ing this  doctrine."  And  he  immediately  goes  on  to  show,  that 
unless  we  are  determined  to  do  violence  to  the  words  of  the 
apostle,  we  must  admit  that  he  represents  all  men  as  subject  to 
death  on  account  of  the  sin  of  Adam.  This  is  a  theologian  who 
did  not  himself  admit  the  doctrine. 

It  .may  be  well  to  remark,  that  this  interpretation,  so  far 
from  being  the  offspring  of  theological  prejudice,  or  fondness 
for  any  special  theory;  is  so  obviously  the  true  and  simple 
meaning  of  the  passage  required  by  the  context,  that  it  has  the 
sanction  of  theologians  of  every  grade  and  class  of  doctrine. 
Oalvinists,  Arminians,  Lutherans,  and  Rationalists,  agree  in  its 
support.  Thus  Storr,  one  of  the  most  accurate  of  philological 
interpreters,  explains  the  last  words  of  the  verse  in  the  manner 
stated  above:  ^^By  one  man  all  are  subject  to  death,  because 
all  are  regarded  and  treated  as  sinners,  i.  e.  because  all  lie 
under  the  sentence  of  condemnation."  The  phrase,  oS  have 
iinnedy  ver.  12,  he  says  is  equivalent  to  aU  are  eomtUtUed  sin- 
ner$y  ver.  19;  which  latter  expression  he  renders,  "sie  werden 
als  Sunder  angesehen  und  behandelt,"  that  is,  they  were 
regarded  and  treated  as  sinners;  see  his  Commentary  on 
Hebrews,  pp.  636,  640,  &c.  (Flatt  renders  tJiese  words  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner.)  The  Rationalist,  Ammon,  also  con- 
siders the  apostle  as  teaching,  that  on  account  of  the  sin  of 
16 
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Adam  all  men  are  subject  to  death ;  see  Excursus  C.  to  Koppe's 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Zacharise,  in  his 
BibKsche  Theologies  Vol.  YI.,  p.  128,  has  an  excellent  exposi- 
tion of  this  whole  passage.  The  question  of  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin,  he  says,  is  this,  ^^  whether  God  regarded  the  act 
of  Adam  as  the  act  of  all  men,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
whether  he  has  subjected  them  all  to  punishment,  on  account 
of  this  single  act"  This,  he  maintains,  the  apostle  asserts  and 
proves.  On  this  verse  he  remarks :  "  The  question  is  not  here 
immediately  about  the  propagation  of  a  corrupted  nature  to  all 
n^en,  and  of  the  personal  sins  committed  by  all  men,  but  of 
universal  guilt  {Strafwiirdiffkeity  liability  to  punishment,)  in  the 
sight  of  God,  which  has  come  upon  all  men ;  and  which  Paul, 
in  the  sequel,  does  not  rest  on  the  personal  sins  of  men,  but 
only  on  the  offence  of  one  man,  Adam,  ver.  16."  Neither  the 
corruption  of  nature,  nor  the  actual  sins  of  men,  and  their 
liability  on  account  of  them,  is  either  questioned  or  denied,  but 
the  simple  statement  is,  that,  on  account  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  all 
men  are  treated  as  sinners.  Zachari^  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  not  a  Calvinist,  but  one  of  the  modem  and  moderate  theo- 
logians of  Gottingen.  Whitby,  the  great  advocate  of  Armini- 
anism,  says,  on  these  words:  ^^It  is  not  true  that  death- came 
upon  all  men,  for  thatj  or  becatue  all  have  sinned.  [Me  con- 
tends for  the  rendering,  m  whom.']  For  the  apostle  directly 
here  asserts  the  contrary,  viz.  that  the  death,  and  the  condem- 
nation to  it,  which  befell  all  men,  was  for  the  sin  of  Adam  only; 
for  here  it  is  expressly  said,  that  by  the  9in  of  one  man  many 
died;  that  the  $entenee  was  from  one^  and  by  one  man  sinning 
to  condemnation;  and  that  by  the  sin  of  one,  death  reigned  by 
one.  Therefore,,  the  apostle  doth  expressly  teach  us  that  this 
death,  this  condemnation  to  it,  came  not  upon  us  for  the  sin 
of  all,  but  only  for  the  sin  of  one,  i.  e.  of  that  one  Adam,  in 
whom  aU  men  die^  1  Cor.  xv.  22."  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Canon  of 
Westminster,  in  his  recent  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  says, 
in  his  comment  on  this  verse:  "Observe  the  aoritft  tense, 
ijfiapTOPy  they  all  sinned;  that  is,  at  a  particular  time.  And 
when  was  that?  Doubtless,  at  the  fall.  All  men  sinned  in 
Adam's  sin.  All  fell  in  his  fall."  Philippi  says:  "We  must 
supply  in  thought  to  ijfjtapToyj  iv  ^Add/iy  or  more  precisely. 
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Adamo  peecante.  ^Non  agitur  de  peccato  singtilornm/  says 
Bengel,  ^omnes  pecoftrunt,  Adamo  peecante/  **  Such  extracts 
might  be  iudefinitely  multiplied  from  the  most  varied  sources. 
However  these  commentators  may  differ  in  other  points,  they 
almost  all  agree  in  the  general  idea,  which  is  the  sum  of  the 
whole  passage,  that  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  not  their  own  indi- 
vidual actual  transgressions,  is  the  ground  and  reason  of  the 
subjection  of  all  men  to  the  penal  evils  here  spoken  of.  With 
what  plausibility  can  an  interpretation,  commanding  the  assent 
of  men  so  various,  be  ascribed  to  theory  or  philosophy,  or  love 
of  a  particular  theological  system  ?  May  not  its  rejection  with 
more  probability  be  attributed,  as  is  done  by  Enapp,  to  theo- 
logical prejudice  ?  Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  the  objections 
against  it  are  almost  exclusively  of  a  philosophical  or  theologi- 
cal, rather  than  of  an  exegetical  or  philological  character. 

Versbs  13,  14.  For  until  the  lawy  sin  wa%  in  the  tvorld,  &c. 
These  verses  are  connected  by /or  with  ver.  12,  as  introducing 
the  proof  of  the  declaration  that  death  had  passed  on  all  men, 
on  account  of  one  man.  The  proof  is  this:  the  infliction  of 
penal  evils  implies  the  violation  of  law ;  the  violation  of  the  law 
of  Moses  will  not  account  for  the  universality  of  death,  because 
men  died  before  that  law  was  given.  Neither  is  the  violation 
of  the  law  of  nature  sufficient  to  explain  the  fact  that  all  men 
are  subject  to  death,  because  even  those  die  who  have  never 
broken  that  law.  As,  therefore,  death  supposes  transgression, 
and  neither  the  law  of  Moses  nor  the  law  of  nature  embraces 
all  the  victims  of  death,  it  follows  that  men  are  subject  to  penal 
evils  on  account  of  the  sin  of  Adam.  It  is  for  the  offence  of 
one  that  many  die. 

In  order  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  apostle's  argu- 
ment, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  term  death  stands  for 
penal  evil ;  not  for  this  or  that  particular  form  of  it,  but  for 
any  and  every  evil  judicially  inflicted  for  the  support  of  law. 
Paul's  reasoning  does  not  rest  upon  the  mere  fact  that  all  men, 
even  infants,  are  subject  to  natural  death;  for  this  might  be 
accounted  for  by  the  violation  of  the  law  of  Moses,  or  of  the 
law  of  nature,  or  by  their  inherent  native  depravity.  This 
covers  the  whole  ground,  and  may  account  for  the  universality 
of  natural  death.   But  no  one  of  ^eee  causes,  nor  all  combined, 
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Oftn  account  for  the  infliction  of  all  the  penal  evils  to  which  men 
are  subjected.  The  great  fact  in  the  apostle's  mind  was,  that 
God  regards  and  treats  all  men,  from  the  first  moment  of  their 
existence,  as  out  of  fellowship  with  himself,  as  having  forfeited 
his  favour.  Instead  of  entering  into  communion  with  them  the 
moment  they  begin  to  exist  (as  he  did  with  Adam,)  and  forming 
them  by  his  Spirit  in  his  own  moral  image,  he  regards  them  as 
out  of  his  favour,  and  withholds  the  influences  of  the  Spirit 
Why  is  this?  Why  does  God  thus  deal  with  the  human  race? 
The  fact  that  he  does  thus  deal  with  them  is  not  denied  by  any 
except  Pelagians.  Why  then  is  it  ?  Here  is  a  form  of  death 
which  the  violation  of  the  law  of  Moses,  the  transgression  of  the 
law  of  nature,  the  existence  of  innate  depravity,  separately  or 
combined,  are  insufficient  to  account  for.  Its  infliction  is  ante- 
cedent to  them  all ;  and  yet  it  is  of  all  evils  the  essence  and  the 
sum.  Men  begin  to  exist  out  of  communion  with  God.  This  is 
the  fact  which  no  sophistry  can  get  out  of  the  Bible  or  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Paul  tells  us  why  it  is.  It  is  because  we 
fell  in  Adam ;  it  is  for  the  one  offence  of  onb  man  that  all  thus 
die.  The  covenant  being  formed  with  Adam,  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  also  for  his  posterity,  (in  other  words,  Adam  having 
been  placed  on  trial,  not  for  himself  only,  but  also  for  his  race,) 
his  act  was,  in  virtue  of  this  relation,  regarded  as  our  act ;  God 
withdrew  from  us  as  he  did  from  him ;  in  consequence  of  this 
withdrawing,  we  begin  to  exist  in  moral  darkness,  destitute  of  a 
disposition  to  delight  in  God,  and  prone  to  delight  in  ourselves 
and  the  world.  The  sin  of  Adam,  therefore,  ruined  us ;  it  was 
the  ground  of  the  withdrawing  of  the  divine  favour  from  the 
whole  race;  and  the  intervention  of  the  Son  of  God  for  our  sal- 
vation is  an  act  of  pure,  sovereign,  and  wonderful  grace. 

Whatever  obscurity,  therefore,  rests  upon  this  passage,  arises 
from  taking  the  word  death  in  the  narrow  sense  in  which  it  is 
commonly  used  among  men.  If  taken  in  its  scriptural  sense,  the 
whole  argument  is  plain  and  conclusive.  Let  penal  evU  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  word  deaths  and  the  argument  will  stand  thus : 
'AH  men  are  subject  to  penal  evils  on  account  of  one  man ;  this 
ts  the  position  to  be  proved,  ver.  12.  That  such  is  the  case  is 
evident,  because  the  infliction  of  a  penalty  supposes  the  viola- 
tion of  law.    But  such  evil  was  inflicted  before  the  giving  of  the 
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Mosaic  law ;  it  comes  on  men  before  the  transgression  of  the 
law  of  nature,  or  even  the  existence  of  inherent  depravity;  it 
must  therefore  be  for  the  offence  of  one  man  that  judgment  has 
come  upon  all  men  to  condemnation.'  The  wide  sense  in  which 
the  sacred  writers  use  the  word  death,  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  body  (which  is  one  form  of  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  displeasure)  is  not  only  included  in  it,  but  is 
often  the  prominent  idea. 

UntU  the  law.  The  law  here  mentioned  is  evidently  the  law 
of  Moses.  The  word  d^pt  is  properly  rendered  untily  and  not 
during  the  eontiniMnee  of,  a  sense  which  the  particle  has  in 
some  passages.  UntU  the  law  is  immedii^ely  explained  by  the 
words  from  Adam  to  Moee%.  Sin  was  in  the  world,  i.  e.  men 
were  sinners,  and  were  so  regarded  and  treated.  Sin  is  not 
imputed,  that  is,  it  is  not  laid  to  one's  account,  and  punished. 
See  iv.  8,  ^'Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  imputeth 
not  iniquity;"  and  the  familiar  equivalent  expressions,  ^^His 
iniquity  shall  be  upon  him,"  Numb.  xv.  81;  and,  ^'He  shall 
bear  his  iniquity."  The  word  {kiXorfslraz)  here  used,  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  any  Greek  writer,  except  in  Philemon  18.  The 
common  word  for  impute  is  Xoyi^ofiai.  When  there  is  no  law, 
fjtij  ouTo^  vofMoo,  there  not  being  law.  Sin  is  correlative  of  law. 
K  there  is  no  law,  there  can  be  no  sin,  as  Paul  had  already 
taught,  iv.  15.  But  if  there  is  no  sin  without  law,  there  can  be 
no  imputation  of  sin.  As,  however,  sin  was  imputed,  as  sin 
was  in  the  world,  as  men  were  sinners,  and  were  so  regarded 
and  treated  before  the  law  of  Moses,  it  follows  that  there  must 
be  some  more  comprehensive  law  in  relation  to  which  men  were 
sinners,  and  in  virtue  of  which  they  were  so  Regarded  and 
treated.  The  principle  here  advanced,  and  on  which  the  apos- 
tle's argument  rests  is,  that  the  infliction  of  penal  evil  implies 
the  violation  of  law.  If  men  were  sinners,  and  were  treated  as 
such  before  the  law  of  Moses,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  some 
other  law,  for  the  violation  of  which  sin  was  imputed  to  them. 

Instead  of  the  interpretation  just  given,  there  are  several 
other  methods  of  explaining  this  verse,  which  should  be  noticed. 
Calvin,  Luther,  Beza,  and  not  a  few  of  the  modern  commenta- 
tors, say  that  the  clause,  sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  ,no 
law,  means,  men  do  not  impute  sin  to  themselves,  i.  e.  do  not 
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regard  themselves  as  sinners ;  do  not  feel  their  guilt,  when  there 
is  no  law.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  sentiment  thus  expressed 
is  true,  Paul,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  vii.  8,  says,  "  Without 
the  law,  sin  was  dead;"  that  is,  unknown  and  disregarded.  It 
is  true,  that  ignorance  of  the  law  renders  the  conscience  torpid, 
and  that  by  the  clear  revelation  of  the  law  it  is  brought  to  life ; 
so  that  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.  If,  however,  by 
law^  is  meant  a  written  law,  or  a  full  and  authenticated  revela- 
tion of  the  will  of  God  as  a  rule  of  duty,  then  it  is  only  com- 
paratively speaking  true,  that  without  law  (i.  e.  such  a  law,)  sin 
is  unknown  or  disregarded.  There  is  another  law,  as  Paul 
teaches,  ii.  14,  15,  wntten  on  the  heart,  in  virtue  of  which  men 
feel  themselves  to  be  sinners,  and  know  the  righteous  judgment 
of  God,  by  which  they  are  exposed  to  death ;  see  i.  82.  The 
objections,  however,  to  this  interpretation  are  decisive :  1.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  meaning  of  the  words 
here  used.  "  To  impute  sin"  never  means  to  lay  sin  to  heart. 
The  imputation  is  always  made  from  without,  or  by  another,  not 
by  the  sinner  himself.  Tholuck,  therefore,  calls  this  interpreta- 
tion "a  desperate  shift."  "Noch,"  he  says,  "ist  eine  gewalt- 
same  Hlilfe  zu  erwahnen  die  Manche  diesem  Ausspriiche  des 
Apostels  zu  bringen  gesucht  haben.  Sie  haben  dem  iikoyup 
eine  andere  Bedeutung  beigelegt.  Sie  haben  es  in  der  Bedeu- 
tung  achteuy  RUcksicht  nehmen  genommen."  2.  This  interpre- 
tation proceeds  on  a  wrong  assumption  of  the  thing  to  be 
proved.  It  assumes  that  the  apostle  designs  to  prove  that  all 
men  are  in  themselves  sinners,  and  for  their  personal  guilt  or 
defilement,  are  exposed  to  death.  But  this,  as  has  been  shown, 
leaves  out  of  view  the  main  idea  of  ver.  12.  It  is  true,  that  all 
men  are  sinners,  either  in  the  sense  of  actual  transgressors,  or 
of  having  a  depraved  nature,  and  consequently  are  exposed  to 
death ;  but  the  specific  assertion  of  ver.  12  is,  that  it  was  by 
ONB  MAN  death  passed  on  all  men.  This,  therefore,  is  the  thing 
to  be  proved,  and  not  that  all  men  are  personally  sinners.  Of 
course  it  is  not  denied  that  men  are  subject  to  death  for  their 
own  sins ;  but  that  is  nothing  to  the  point  which  the  apostle  has 
in  hand.  His  design  is  to  show  that  there  is  a  form  of  death, 
or  penal  evil,  to  which  men  are  subject,  anterior  to  any  personal 
transgression  or  inherent  corruption.     8.  This   interpretation 
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assames  that  the  apostle  is  answering  an  objection  which  has 
no  force,  or  refuting  an  opinion  which  no  one  entertained.  It 
supposes  that  the  Jews  held  that  the  Gentiles,  before  the  law 
of  Moses,  were  not  sinners,  whereas  they  regarded  them  as  pre- 
fe'minently  such.  It  makes  the  apostle  reason  thus :  ^AU  men 
are  sinners.  No,*  objects  the  Jew,  ^before  Moses  there  was  no 
law,  and  therefore  no  sin.  Yes,'  replies  Paul,  *they  were  sin- 
ners, although  they  were  not  aware  of  it.*  But  as  no  human 
being  believed  that  men  were  not  sinners  before  the  giving  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  as  Paul  himself  had  proved  at  length  that  the 
whole  world  was  guilty  before  God,  as  he  had  expressly  taught 
that  the  Gentiles,  although  they  had  no  written  law,  were  a  law 
unto  themselves,  and  that  they  stood  self-condemned  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  apostle 
would  stop  to  refute  an  objection  which  has  not  force  enough  to 
be  even  a  cavil.  Paul  had  before  laid  down  the  principle 
(iv.  15,)  that  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgression, 
which  is  only  another  form  of  saying,  ^^sin  is  not  imputed 
when  there  is  no  law."  But  as  sin  was  imputed  before  the  law 
of  Moses,  there  must  have  been  some  other  law,  for  the  violation 
of  which  men  were  condemned.  It  is  that  the  apostle  designs 
to  prove,  and  not  that  men  were  personally  sinners ;  a  fact,  so 
far  as  the  heathen  were  concerned,  no  Jew  denied. 

Another  interpretation,  which  is  adopted  by  a  large  number 
of  commentators  and  theologians,  supposes  that  the  word  death 
is  to  be  understood  of  natural  death  alone.  The  reasoning  of 
the  i^postle  then  is,  'As  on  account  of  the  sin  of  one  man,  all 
men  are  condemned  to  die,  so  on  account  of  the  righteousness 
of  one,  all  are  made  partakers  of  life,'  ver.  12.  The  proof  that 
all  are  subject  to  death  on  account  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  is  given 
in  vs.  13,  14 :  ^  The  infliction  of  the  specific  penalty  of  death, 
supposes  the  violation  of  a  law  to  which  that  particular  penalty 
was  attached.  This  could  not  be  the  law  of  Moses,  since  those 
die  who  never  violated  that  law;  and,  in  short,  all  men  die, 
although  they  have  never  broken  any  express  command  attended 
by  the  sanction  of  death.  The  liability  of  all  men,  therefore,  to 
this  specific  form  of  evil,  is  to  be  traced  not  to  their  own  indi- 
vidual character  or  conduct,  but  to  the  sin  of  Adam.'  Some  of 
those  who  adopt  this  view  of  the  passage,  are  consistent  enough 
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to  carry  it  through,  and  make  the  Igfe  whic^  is  restored  to  all 
by  Christ,  as  here  spoken  of,  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  Ufa 
of  the  body,  i.  e.  the  resurrection  from  the  dead."*"  It  will  be 
observed,  that  this  interpretation  is,  as  to  its  main  principle, 
identical  with  that  presented  above  as  correct.  That  is,  it 
assumes  that  ver.  12  teaches  that  God  regarded  the  act  of  Adam 
as  the  act  of  the  whole  race,  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  sub- 
jected all  men  to  punishment  on  account  of  his  transgression. 
And  it  makes  vs.  13,  14,  the  proof  that  the  subjection  of  all 
men  to  the  penal  evil  here  specially  in  view,  to  be,  not  the  cor- 
ruption of  tiieir  nature,  nor  their  own  individual  sins,  but  the 
sin  of  Adam.  It  is,  however,  founded  on  two  assumptions ;  the 
one  of  which  is  erroneous,  and  the  other  gratuitous.  In  the 
first  place,  it  assumes  that  the  death  here  spoken  of  is  mere 
natural  death,  which,  as  shown  above,  is  contrary  both  to  the 
scriptural  use  of  the  term  and  to  the  immediate  context.  And, 
secondly,  it  assumes  that  the  violation  of  the  law  of  nature 
could  not  be  justly  followed  by  the  death  of  the  body,  because 
that  particular  form  of  evil  was  not  threatened  as  the  sanction 
of  that  law.  But  this  assumption  is  gratuitous,  and  would  be 
as  well  authorized  if  made  in  reference  to  any  othei  punishment 
of  such  transgressions;  since  no  definite  specific  evil,  as  the 
expression  of  the  divine  displeasure,  was  made  known  to  those 
who  had  no  external  revelation.  Yet,  as  Paul  says.  Bom.  i.  82, 
the  wicked  heathen  knew  they  were  worthy  of  death,  L  e.  of  the 
effects  of  the  divine  displeasure.  The  particular  manner  of  the 
exhibition  of  that  displeasure  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  It 
need  hardly  be  remarked,  that  it  is  not  involved  either  in  this 
or  the  commonly  received  interpretation  of  this  passage,  that 
men,  before  the  time  of  Moses,  were  not  punishable  for  their 
own  sins.  While  this  is  admitted  and  asserted  by  the  apostle, 
he  proves  that  they  were  punished  for  Adam's  sin.  No  one 
feels  that  there  is  any  inconsistency  in  asserting  of  the  men  of 
this  generation,  that  although  responsible  to  God  for  their  per- 
sonal transgressions,  they  are  nevertheless  born  in  a  state 
of  spiritual  death,  as  a  punishment  of  the  sin  of  our  great 
progenitor.  The  pains  of  child-burth  do  not  cease  to  be  part 
of  the  penalty  of  the  original  transgression,  although  each 

*  8e«  Whitby  on  tikis  passage. 
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suffering  mother  is  burdened  with  the  guilt  of  personal  trans- 
gression. 

As  the  effort  to  make  these  verses  prove  that  all  men  are 
actual  sinners  fails  of  giving  them  any  satisfactory  sense,  so 
the  interpretation  which  assumes  that  they  are  designed  to 
prove  inherent,  hereditary  depravity,  is  no  less  untenable.     K 
if^  (Ji  itdi/Tt^  ijfioproVf  in  ver.  12,  means,  ^  Death  has  passed  on 
all,  because  all  are  tainted  with  the  hereditary  corruption  derived 
from  Adamy  then  the  argument  in  vs.  18, 14,  must  stand  thus: 
'All  men  are  by  nature  corrupt,  for  as  sin  is  not  imputed  when 
there  is  no  law,  the  death  of  all  men  cannot  be  accounted  for 
on  the  ground  of  their  actual  sins ;  therefore,  since  those  die 
who  have  never  sinned,  as  Adam  did,  against  a  positive  law, 
they  must  be  subject  to  death  for  their  innate  depravity.'    But, 
so  far  as  this  argument  assumes  that  men,  before  the  time  of 
Moses,  were  not  justly  subject  to  death  for  their  actual  sins,  it 
is  contrary  to  truth,  and  to  the  express  teaching  of  the  apostle. 
Yet  this  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  generally  presented.     And 
if  it  only  means  that  actual  sin  will  not  accotmt  for  the  absolute 
universality  of  death,  since  those  die  who  have  never  committed 
any  actual  transgression,  the  argument  is  still  defective.    Innate 
depravity  being  universal,  may  account  for  the  universality  of  ^ 
ni(tural  death ;  but  t^dvoroc  includes  much  more  than  natural 
death.    What  is  to  account  for  spiritual  death?    Why  are  men 
bom  dead  in  sin?    This  is  the  very  thing  to  be  accounted  for. 
The  fact  is  not  its  own  solution.     Paul's  argument  is,  that  they 
are  so  bom  on  account  of  Adam's  sin.     It  is  another  objection 
to  this  interpretation,  that  it  destroys  the  analogy  between 
Christ  and  Adam,  and  therefore  is  inconsistent  with  the  great 
design  of  the  whole  passage.     Paul's  object  is  to  show,  that  as 
we  are  justified  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ  as  something  out 
of  ourselves,  so  we  are  condemned  for  the  sin  of  Adam  as  some- 
thing out  of  ourselves.     To  make  him  teach  that  we  are  con- 
demned for  our  inherent  depravity,  to  the  exclusion  of  Adam's 
sin,  necessitates  his  teaching  that  we  are  justified  for  our  inhe- 
rent goodness,  which  destroys  all  hope  of  heaven.     There  is  no 
interpretation  of  this  passage  consistent  with  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  the  nature  of  the  argument,  the  design  of  the  context, 
and  the  analogy  of  Scr^ture,  but  the  one  given  above,  as 
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commonly  received.  Eollner  complains  that  Paul's  argument 
is  very  confused.  This  he  accounts  for  by  assuming  that  the 
apostle  had  two  theories  in  his  mind.  The  one,  that  men  die 
for  their  own  sins;  the  other,  that  they  die  for  the  sin  of  Adam. 
His  natural  feelings  led  him  to  adopt  the  former,  and  he  accord- 
ingly says,  in  ver.  12,  ^' Death  passed  on  all  men,  because  all 
have  sinned."  But  as  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  his  age,  that  men 
were  condemned  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  afforded  such  an  admira- 
ble illustration  of  his  doctrine  of  salvation  through  the  merit 
of  Christ,  the  apostle,  says  Kollner,  could  not  help  availing 
himself  of  it.  Thus  he  has  the  two  theories  mixed  up  together, 
asserting  sometimes  the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other.  To  those 
who  reverence  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God,  it  is  assuredly 
a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  common  interpretation  of 
the  passage,  that  it  saves  the  sacred  writer  from  such  asper- 
sions. It  is  better  to  admit  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  than  to 
make  the  apostle  contradict  himself. 

Versb  14.  NeverthelesSy  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Mose$. 
That  is,  men  were  subject  to  death  before  the  law  of  Moses  was 
given,  and  consequently  not  on  account  of  violating  it.  There 
must  be  some  other  ground,  therefore,  of  their  exposure  to 
death.  NeverthelessSj  (dJU<i,)  the  clause  thus  introduced  stands 
in  opposition  to  the  preceding  clause,  oix  iXXoyuvat.  That  is, 
^  although  sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law,  nevertheleis 
death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses.'  Death  reigned^  i.  e.  had 
undisputed,  rightful  sway.  Men  were  justly  subject  to  his 
power,  and  therefore  were  sinners. 

JEven  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam*  8  transgression.  Instead  of  connecting  im  Tip  bjixHdfwxt^ 
as  is  usually  done,  with  /jirj  d/ioprijaaPTs^j  Chrysostom  connects 
them  with  i^aaiXto^nv.  The  sense  would  then  be,  ^  death 
reigned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,  even  over 
those  who  had  not  sinned.'  That  is,  death  reigned  over  those 
who  had  not  personally  sinned,  just  as  it  reigned  over  Adam. 
This  interpretation  is  adopted  by  Bengel,  who  says,  *^Qu6d 
homines  ante  legem  mortui  sunt,  id  accidit  eis  super  similitudine 
transgressionis  Adam,  i.  e.  quia  illorum  eadem  atque  Adami 
transgredientis  ratio  fuit:  mortui  sunt,  propter  alium  reatum, 
non  propter  eum,  quem  ipsi  per  se  contraxere,  id  est,  propter 
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reatum  ab  Adamo  contractom."  Although  the  sense  thus 
expressed  is  good,  and  suited  to  the  context,  the  construction 
is  evidently  forced.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  take  the  words 
as  they  stand.  Death  reigned  over  a  class  of  persons  who  had 
not  sinned  as  Adam  had.  The  question  is,  What  is  the  point 
of  dissimilarity  to  which  the  apostle  here  refers  ?  Some  say  it 
is,  that  Adam  violated  a  positive  command  to  which  the  sanction 
of  death  was  expressly  added,  and  that  those  referred  to  did 
not.  The  principal  objections  to  this  interpretation  are,  1.  That 
it  destroys  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  persons 
here  alluded  to.  It  makes  Paul,  in  effect,  reason  thus:  *  Death 
reigned  over  those  who  had  not  violated  any  positive  law,  even 
over  those  who  had  not  violated  any  positive  law.'  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  first  clause  of  the  verse  describes  a  general  class, 
and  the  second  clause,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  first  by 
the  word  even^  only  a  portion  of  that  class.  All  men  who  died 
from  Adam  to  Moses,  died  without  violating  a  positive  com- 
mand. The  class,  therefore,  which  is  distinguished  from  them, 
must  be  contrasted  with  Adam  on  some  other  ground  than  that 
which  is  common  to  the  whole.  2.  This  interpretation  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  context,  because  it  involves  us  in  all  the  diffi- 
culties specified  above,  attending  the  sense  which  it  requires 
us  to  put  upon  vs.  18,  14,  and  their  connection  with  ver.  12. 
We  must  suppose  these  verses  designed  to  prove  that  all  men 
are  sinners,  which,  as  just  shown,  is  at  variance  with  the  con- 
text, with  the  obvious  meaning  of  ver.  12,  with  the  scope  of  the 
passage,  and  the  drift  of  the  argument.  Or  we  must  adopt  the 
interpretation  of  those  who  confine  the  word  death  to  the  dis- 
solution of  the  body,  and  make  the  apostle  argue  to  show  that 
this  particular  evil  is  to  be  referred  not  to  the  personal  sins  of 
men,  but  to  the  sin  of  Adam.  Or  we  are  driven  to  some  other 
unsatisfactory  view  of  the  passage.  In  short,  these  verses,  when 
the  clause  in  question  is  thus  explained,  present  insuperable 
difficulties. 

Others  understand  the  difference  between  Adam  and  those 
intended  to  be  described  in  this  clause,  to  be,  that  Adam  sinned 
personally  and  actually,  the  others  did  not.  In  favour  of  this 
view  it  may  be  argued,  1.  That  the  words  evidently  admit  of  this 
interpretation  as  naturally  as  of  the  other.    Paul  simply  says. 
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the  persons  referred  to  did  not  sin  as  Adam  did.  Whether  he 
means  that  they  did  not  sin  at  all ;  that  they  were  not  sinners 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term ;  or  that  they  had  not  sinned 
against  the  same  kind  of  law,  depends  on  the  context,  and  is 
not  determined  by  the  mere  form  of  expression.  2.  If  ver.  12 
teaches  that  men  are  subject  to  death  on  account  of  the  sin 
of  Adam,  if  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  passage,  and  if, 
as  is  admitted,  ys.  13,  14  are  designed  to  prove  the  assertion 
of  yer.  12,  then  is  it  necessary  that  the  apostle  should  show 
that  death  comes  on  those  who  have  no  personal  or  actual  sins 
to  answer  for.  This  he  does:  'Death  reigns  not  only  over 
those  who  have  never  broken  any  positive  law,  but  even  over 
those  who  have  never  sinned  as  Adam  did;  that  is,  who  have 
never  in  their  own  persons  violated  any  law,  by  which  their 
exposure  to  death  can  be  accounted  for.'  All  the  arguments, 
therefore,  which  go  to  establish  the  interpretation  given  above 
of  ver.  12,  or  the  correctness  of  the  exhibition  of  the  course 
of  the  apostle's  argument,  and  the  design  of  the  whole  passage, 
bear  with  all  their  force  in  support  of  the  view  here  given  of 
this  clause.  The  opposite  interpretation,  as  was  attempted  to 
be  proved  above,  rests  on  a  false  exegesis  of  ver.  12,  and  a  false 
view  of  the  context.  Almost  all  the  objections  to  this  interpre- 
tation, being  founded  on  misapprehension,  are  answered  by  the 
mere  statement  of  the  case.  The  simple  doctrine  and  argument 
of  the  apostle  is,  that  thbbe  are  penal  evils  which  comb 

UPON  MEN  ANTECEDENT  TO  ANY  TRANSGRESSIONS  OP  THEIB 
own;  and  as  THE  INFLICTION  OF  THESE  EVILS  IMPLIES  A 
VIOLATION  OF  LAW,  IT  FOLLOWS  THAT  THET  ARE  REGARDED 
AND  TREATED  AS  SINNERS,  ON  THE  GROUND  OF  THE  DISOBEDI- 
ENCE OF  ANOTHER.  In  Other  words,  it  was  ''by  the  offence 
of  one  man  that  judgment  came  on  aU  men  to  condemnation." 
It  is  of  course  not  implied  in  this  statement  or  argument,  that 
men  are  not  now,  or  were  not  from  Adam  to  Moses,  punishable 
for  their  own  sins,  but  simply  that  they  are  subject  to  penal 
evils,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  their 
personal  transgressions,  or  their  hereditary  depravity.  This 
statement,  which  contains  the  whole  doctrine  of  imputation,  is  so 
obviously  contained  in  the  argument  of  the  apostle,  and  stands 
out  so  conspicuously  in  the  Bible,  and  is  so  fully  established  by 
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the  history  of  the  world,  that  it  is  frequently  and  freely  ad* 
mitted  by  the  great  majority  of  commentators. 

Who  18  a  figure  of  him  that  was  to  eome^  tuko^  too  fxiXXowo^. 
Ilcd^  TUTco^;  ipT^acv  he  Santp  ixuuo^  ro?c  i^  aircolo^  xaivoqce  fitj 
iptrjfooatv  d.Tzb  ro3  ^Xoo^  yirfovtv  aluo^  d^aifdvou  toXj  ded  ttjv 
fipioacv  eica^Oivro^j  oUtw  xae  6  Xpearb^  rocc  if  aircooy  xaivoqi't 
oif  daouonpoYijaaaij  yiyoift  npd^tuo^  daaioauurj^^  ijp  ded  ro5 
trraupoo  itaaeif  jj/ttv  ij^apiaaro*  ded  toUjto  dvm  xal  xdreo  ToUi  ivic 
Ijrerfltf,  xai  aupij^w^  routo  e/c  fiiaop  ipipu. — Chrysostom.  "  How 
a  type?  he  says:  beoaose  €ts  he  was  the  cause  of  the  death 
introduced  by  eating  (the  forbidden  fruit,)  to  all  who  are  of 
him,  although  they  did  not  eat  of  the  tree ;  9o  also  Christ,  to 
those  who  are  of  him,  though  they  have  not  wrought  right- 
eousness, is  become  the  procurer  of  the  righteousness  which^ 
by  means  of  the  cross,  he  graciously  gires  to  us  all ;  on  this 
account  he  first  and  last  makes  t?ie  one  so  prominent,  continu- 
ally bringing  it  forward."  This  is  an  .interesting  passage 
coming  from  a  source  so  different  from  the  Augustinian  school 
of  theology.  Every  essential  point  of  the  common  Galvinistio 
interpretation  is  fully  stated.  Adam  is  the  cause  of  death 
coming  on  all,  independently  of  any  transgressions  of  their 
own ;  as  Christ  is  the  author  of  justification  without  our  own 
works.  And  the  many^  in  the  one  clause,  are  all  who  are  of 
Adam ;  and  the  many^  in  the  other,  those  who  are  of  Christ. 

The  word  rendered  fi^re^  rwroc,  from  rimreo  {to  strikey) 
means  a  printy  or  impression  made  by  a  blow;  as  in  John 
xz.  25,  r6v  zunop  rwv  ^kwvy  the  print  of  the  naih.  In  a  wider 
sense  it  means  a  figure  or  form^  literally,  as  when  spoken  of  an 
image.  Acts  vii.  43,  or  figuratirely  when  used  of  a  doctrine, 
Bom.  vi.  17.  More  commonly  in  the  Scriptures  it  means  either 
a  model  after  which  anything  is  to  be  made,  Heb.  viii.  6,  or  an 
example  to  be  followed,  Philip,  iii.  17,  "  as  ye  have  us  for  an 
example,"  xa&atc  if^^  rimoif  ijpa^.  Besides  these,  so  to  speak 
secular  meanings,  it  has  the  religious  sense  of  typey  a  designed 
prefiguration,  or  counterpart,  either  historically,  as  the  pass- 
over  was  a  type  or  significant  commemoration  of  the  passing 
over,  by  the  destroying  angel,  of  the  habitations  of  the  Hebrews 
in  Egypt ;  or  prophetically,  as  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  types  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God.    A 
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type,  therefore,  in  the  religious  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  a  mere 
historical  parallel  or  incidental  resembladbe  between  persons  or 
events,  but  a  designed  resemblance — the  one  being  intended  to 
prefigure  or  to  commemorate  the  other.     It  is  in  this  sense  that 
Adam  was  the  type  of  Christ.     The  resemblance  between  them 
was  not  casual.     It  was  predetermined,  and  entered  into  the 
whole  plan  of  God.    As  Adam  was  the  head  and  representative 
of  his  race,  whose  destiny  was  suspended  on  his  conduct,  so 
Christ  is  the  head  and  representative  of  his  people.     As  the 
sin  of  the  one  was  the  ground  of  our  condemnation,  so  the 
righteousness  of  the  other  is  the  ground  of  our  justification. 
This  relation  between  Adam  and  the  Messiah  was  recognized  by 
the  Jews,  who  called  their  expected  deliverer,   li^^mn  DTwrif  the 
Icut  Adanij  as  Paul  also  calls  him  in  1  Cor.  zv.  45,  b  ia^aro^ 
AddfjL,    Adam  was  the  type,  ro5  fdiXopro^y  either  of  the  Adam 
who  was  to  come,  or  shnply  of  the  one  to  come.    The  Old  Testa- 
ment system  was  preparatory  and  prophetic.    The  people  under 
its  influence  were  looking  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
promises  made  to  their  father.     The  Messianic  period  on  which 
their  hopes  were  fixed  was  called  "the  world  or  age  to  come,"  and 
the  Messiah  himself  was  b  ipj^Sfuvo^y  b  fiiXXwv^  the  one  coming,* 
As  Paul  commenced  this  section  with  the  design  of  insti- 
tuting this  comparison  between  Christ  and  Adam,  and  inter- 
rupted himself  to  prove,  in  vs.  18, 14,  that  Adam  was  really  the 
representative  of  his  race,  or  that  all  men  are  subject  to  death 
for  his  offence ;  and  having,  at  the  close  of  ver.  14,  announced 
the  fact  of  this  resemblance  by  calling  Adam  a  type  of  Christ, 
he  again  stops  to  limit  and  explain  this  declaration  by  pointing 
out  the  real  nature  of  the  analogy.     This  he  does  principally 
by  showing,  in  vs.  15 — 17,  the  particulars  in  which  the  com- 

*  Philippi,  Professor  in  the  UniTorsiij  at  Rostock,  one  of  the  most  recent  as 
he  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  German  commentators,  says,  in  a  note  to  this  pas- 
sage, "The  Protestant  Church  had  abundant  scriptural  authority  as  well  as  theo- 
logical reasons  for  their  doctrine  of  the  mputatio  peeeati  Adamitiei  ad  culpam  et 
pienamy  and  its  consequent  jveceafum  orifftnaUf  consisting  in  the  habiiuB  peecandi^ 
and  hence  iuTolving  guilt  It  is  t>ne  of  the  merits  of  Julius  Mailer's  work 
(die  Christliche  Lehre  Ton  der  Sonde,)  that  he  rejects  the  modem  doctrine, 
that  innate  depraviiy  or  the  corruption  of  nature  in  man,  consequent  on  the 
fUl  of  Adam,  is  simply  an  ctU,  so  that  only  Toluntary  assent  thereto  is  pro- 
perly of  the  nature  of  sin." 
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parison  does  not  hold.  In  verses  18,  19,  which  wre  a  resomp- 
tion  of  the  sentiment  of  ver.  12,  he  states  the  grand  point  of 
their  agreement. 

Verse  15.  But  not  as  the  offence^  so  also  is  the  free  gift.  The 
cases,  although  parallel,  are  not  precisely  alike.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  far  more  consistent  with  our  views  of  the  character 
of  God,  that  many  should  be  benefitted  by  the  merit  of  one 
man,  than  that  they  should  suffer  for  the  sin  of  one.  If  the 
latter  has  happened,  Mucn  more  may  we  expect  the  former  to 
occur.  The  attentive  reader  of  this  passage  will  perceive  con- 
stantly increasing  evidence  that  the  design  of  the  apostle  is  not 
to  show  that  the  blessings  procured  by  Christ  are  greater  than 
the  evils  caused  by  Adam ;  but  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the 
prominent  doctrine  of  the  epistle,  that  we  are  justified  on  the 
ground  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  This  is  obvious  from  the 
sentiment  of  this  verse,  'If  we  die  for  the  sin  of  A4am,  much 
more  may  we  live  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ.'  But 
not  as  the  offence^  &c.  ^AXX^  oltj[  ic  Td  Tcapdjcrat/io,  ofko)  xAi  rb 
idpiafia^  a  singularly  concise  expression,  which  however  the 
context  renders  suflSciently  plain.  napAmoifxaj  from  TcapoTchrrap 
(to  fall,)  means  fatty  and  Yf^ptafiOy  an  act  of  grace^  or  gracious 
gifty  which  is  explained  by  fj  dcaptd  in  this  verse,  rb  iihprjpLa  in 
ver.  16,  and  f^  8<aptd.  r^c  dcxaiotruvfj^  {the  gift  of  righteousness^) 
in  ver.  17.  The  meaning  therefore  is,  that  'the  fall  is  not  like 
the  gracious  restoration.'  The  reason  why  the  one  is  not  like 
the  other,  is  stated  in  what  follows,  so  that  ydp  has  its  appropri- 
ate force :  '  They  are  not  alike,  for  if  by  the  offence  of  one  many 
be  dead.'  The  dative  Ttapaacctofiaxe  expresses  the  ground  or 
reason.  The  offence  of  one  was  the  ground  or  reason  of  the 
many  dying ;  and  as  death  is  a  penalty,  it  must  be  the  judicial 
ground  of  their  death,  which  is  the  very  thing  asserted  in 
ver.  12,  and  proved  in  vs.  18,  14.  Many  he  dead;  the  words 
are  of  noXkol  djti^opopy  the  many  died,  the  aorist  djti&aa^ov 
cannot  mean  he  dead.  By  the  many  are  intended  all  mankind, 
ol  Ttoiioi  and  Ttdvrt^  being  interchanged  throughout  the  con- 
text. They  are  called  the  many,  because  they  are  many,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  antithesis  to  the  one.  The  many  died  for 
the  offence  of  one;  the  sentence  of  death  passed  on  all  for  his 
offence.    The  same  idea  is  presented  in  1  Cor.  xv.  22. 
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It  is  here,  therefore,  expressly  asserted  that  the  sin  of  Adam 
was  the  cause  of  all  his  posterity  being  subjected  to  death,  that 
is,  to  penal  evil.  But  it  may  still  be  asked  whether  it  was 
the  occasional  or  the  immediate  cause.  That  is,  whether  the 
apostle  means  to  say  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  the  occasion  of 
all  men  being  placed  in  such  circumstances  that  they  all  sin, 
and  thus  incur  death ;  or  that  by  being  the  cause  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  their  nature,  it  is  thus  indirectly  the  cause  of  their 
condemnation ;  or  whether  he  is  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
his  sin  is  the  direct  judicial  ground  or  reason  for  the  infliction 
of  penal  evil.  It  has  been  frequently  said  that  this  is  all 
theory,  philosophy,  system,  &c.  But  any  one  may  see  that  it 
is  a  mere  exegetical  question — what  is  the  meaning  of  a  given 
phrase?  Does  the  dative  here  express  the  occasional  cause,  or 
the  ground  or  reason  of  the  result  attributed  to  the  offence  of 
one  man  ?^  It  is  a  mere  question  of  fact ;  the  fact  is  all,  and 
there  is  neither  theory  nor  philosophy  involved  in  the  matter. 
If  Paul  says  that  the  offence  of  one  is  the  ground  and  reason 
of  the  many  being  subject  to  death,  he  says  all  that  the  advo* 
cates  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation  say.  That  this  is  the  strict 
exegetical  meaning  of  the  passage,  appears  from  the  following 
reasons :  1.  That  such  may  be  the  force  and  meaning  of  the 
words  as  they  here  stand,  no  one  can  pretend  to  doubt.  That 
is,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  dative  case  can  express  the  ground 
or  reason  as  well  as  the  occasion  of  a  thing.  2.  This  interpre- 
tation is  not  only  possible,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  but  it  is  demanded,  in  this  connection, 
by  the  plainest  rules  of  exposition;  because  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  these  words  is  confessedly  the  same  as  that  taught 
in  those  which  follow;  and  they,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel, 
will  not  beai}  the  opposite  interpretation.  8.  It  is  demanded 
by  the  whole  design  and  drift  of  the  passage.  The  very  point 
of  the  comparison  is,  that  as  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and 
not  our  own  works,  is  the  ground  of  our  justification,  so  the 
sin  of  Adam,  antecedently  to  any  sins  of  our  own,  is  the 
ground  of  the  infliction  of  certain  penal  evils.  If  the  latter 
be  denied,  the  very  point  of  the  analogy  between  Christ  and 
Adam  is  destroyed.  4.  This  interpretation  is  so  plainly  the 
correct  and  natural  one,  that  it  is,  as  shown  above,  freely 
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admitted  by  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  the  doctrine  which 
it  teaches. 

Much  more  the  grace  of  Godj  and  the  gift  hy  graee^  which  i$ 
hy  one  many  hath  abounded  unto  many.  Had  Paul  been  studi- 
ous of  uniformity  in  the  structure  of  his  sentences,  this  clause 
would  have  been  differently  worded :  *  K  by  the  offence  of  one 
many  die,  much  more  by  the  free  gift  of  one  shall  many  live.' 
The  meaning  is  the  same.  The  force  of  the  passage  lies  in  the 
words  much  mare.  The  idea  is  not  that  the  grace  is  more 
abundant  and  efficacious  than  the  offence  and  its  consequences: 
this  idea  is  expressed  in  ver.  20;  but,  ^if  the  one  dispensation 
has  occurred,  much  more  may  the  other;  if  we  die  for  one, 
much  more  may  we  live  by  another.'  The  noXXip  fjtaXXop  does 
not  express  a  higher  degree  of  efficacy,  but  of  evidence  or  cer- 
tainty :  *'  If  the  one  thing  has  happened,  much  mere  certainly 
may  the  other  be  relied  upon.'  The  first  clause  of  the  verse 
may  be  thus  interpreted,  *  the  grace  of  God,  even  the  gift  by 
grace ;'  so  that  the  latter  phrase  is  explanatory  of  the  former. 
If  they  are  to  be  distinguished,  the  first  refers  to  the  cause,  viz. 
the  grace  of  God ;  and  the  second  to  the  result,  viz.  the  gift  by 
grace,  i.  e.  the  gracious  or  free  gift,  viz.  the  gift  of  righteous- 
ness, as  explained  in  ver.  17.  Which  is  by  one  man^  Jeme 
Christ;  that  is,  which  comes  to  us  through  Christ.  This  free 
gift  is  of  course  the  opposite  of  what  comes  upon  us  for  the 
sake  of  Adam.  Guilt  and  condemnation  come  from  him ;  right- 
eousness and  consequent  acceptance  from  Jesus  Christ.  What 
is  here  called  the  free  gift  is,  in  ver.  17,  called  the  gift  of  right- 
eousness. Hath  abounded  unto  many^  sic  rot;c  JtoUou^y  unto  the 
many;  that  is,  has  been  freely  and  abundantly  bestowed  on  the 
many.  Whether  the  many,  in  this  clause,  is  co-extensive 
numerically  with  the  many  in  the  other,  will  be  considered 
under  ver.  18. 

Vkrsb  16.  And  not  as  it  was  by  one  that  sinned^*  so  is  the 
gifty  &c.  This  clause,  as  it  stands  in  the  original,  and  not  as 
by  one  that  sinnedj  the  gifty  is  obviously  elliptical.  Some  word 
corresponding  to  gift  is  to  be  supplied  in  the  first  member; 

*  InBtemd  of  kfAm^nwArtH,  the  MSS.  B.  E.  F.  G.  26,  the  Latin  and  Syriao 
Tenions  read  ikfM^ifjmr^.  The  common  text  it  retained  bj  meet  editors,  oTen 
bj  Lachmann. 

17 
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either  offence^  which  is  opposed  to  the/re«  gift  in  the  preceding 
▼erse;  or  judgment^  which  occurs  in  the  next  clause.  The 
sense  then  is,  '  The  gift  (of  justification,  see  ver.  17)  was  not 
like  the  sentence  which  came  hy  one  that  sinned.'  So  Professor 
Stuart,  who  very  appositely  renders  and  explains  the  whole 
verse  thus:  '*  Yea,  the  [sentence]  by  one  who  sinned,  is  not  like 
the  free  gift ;  for  the  sentence  by'reason  of  ime  [offence]  was 
unto  condemnation  [was  a  condemning  sentence] ;  but  the  free 
gift  [pardon]  is  of  many  offences,  unto  justification,  L  e.  is  a 
sentence  of  acquittal  from  condemnation."  The  point  of  this 
Terse  is,  that  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which  passed  on  all 
men'*'  for  the  sake  of  Adam,  was  for  one  offence,  whereas  we 
are  justified  by  Christ  from  memy  offences.  Christ  does  much 
more  than  remove  the  guilt  and  evils  consequent  on  the  sin 
of  Adam.  This  is  the  second  particular  in  which  the  work 
of  Christ  differs  frT>m  that  of  Adam. 

For  the  jtidgmerU  wob  by  one  to  condemnation.  By  one,  i^ 
ivd^y  either  by  one  man,  or  by  one  offence.  As  Afuxprijaavro^ 
is  the  true  reading  in  the  preceding  clause,  most  modem  com- 
mentators say  that  kif6^  must  be  masculine,  by  one  man.  The 
antithesis,  however,  between  ipS^  and  ttoXXwv  is  so  obvious,  that 
it  is  more  natural  to  supply  Tcapoamo/iaTo^y  from  the  next  clause, 
as  in  Hebrew  parallelisms,  an  ellipsis  in  the  first  member  must 
at  times  be  supplied  from  the  second.  An  example  of  this  kind 
Ctesenius  finds  in  Isa.  xlviii.  11.  Here  the  very  object  of  the 
apostle  is  to  contrast  the  one  offence  for  which  we  suffer  through 
Adam,  with  the  many  offences  from  the  guilt  of  which  Christ 
delivers  us.  Luther,  Beza,  Olshausen,  Rothe,  and  others,  take 
lv6^  as  neuter,  one  offence.  "A  judgment  to  condemnation"  is 
a  Hebraic  or  Hellenistic  idiom,  for  a  condemnatory  judgment, 
or  sentence  of  condemnation.t  The  word  y^pifjuiy  rendered  yud^- 
menty  properly  means  the  decision  or  sentence  of  a  judge,  and 

*  The  words  aU  mm  Are  expressed  in  Ter.  18,  where  this  cUnse  is  repeated: 
"By  the  offence  of  one,  jndgment  came  on  all  men  to  condemnation." 

f  See  1  Cor.  xr.  45,  <The  i&rst  Adam  was  made  (tic  4^**  f'^'^)  ^  ^  liTing 
BonL*  *The  last  Adam  to  a  qnickening  spirit'  Or  the  preposition  (tic)  may 
express  the  grade  or  point  to  which  anything  reaches,  and  u(  mmat^tfAA  be  equi- 
valent to  Mc  TO  uoftatt^inr^tUj  a  sentence  nnto  condemnation;  a  decision  which 
went  to  the  extent  of  condemning.  So,  in  the  next  dause,  fic  iautimfjtm.,  unto 
juttificaiion,  a  sentence  by  which  men  are  Jastified.— See  IToJU,  p.  428. 
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is  here  to  be  taken  in  its  nsnal  and  obvions  signifioation.  It  is 
then  plainly  stated  that  ^a  sentence  of  condemnation  has  passed 
on  all  men  on  acoonnt  of  the  one  sin  of  Adam.'  This  is  one 
of  the  clauses  which  can  hardly  be  forced  into  the  meaning 
that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  the  occasion  merely  of  men  being 
condemned,  because  it  was  the  means  of  their  being  led  into 
sin.  Here  again  we  have  a  mere  exegetical  question  to  decide ; 
not  a  matter  of  theory  or  deduction,  but  simply  of  exposition. 
What  does  the  phrase  ^a  sentence  of  condenmation  by,  or  for 
one  offence,'  in  this  connection,  mean?  The  common  answ^ 
to  this  question  is^  It  means  that  the  one  offence  was  the  ground 
of  the  sentence.  This  answer,  for  the  following  reasons,  appears 
to  be  correct :  1.  It  is  the  simple  and  obvious  meaning  of  the 
terms.  To  say  a  sentence  is  far  an  offence^  is,  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage, to  say  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  offence;  and  not  that 
the  offence  is  the  cause  of  something  else,  which  is  the  ground 
of  the  sentence.  Who,  uninfluenced  by  theological  prejudice, 
would  imagine  that  the  apostle,  when  he  says  that  condemna- 
tion for  the  offence  of  one  man  has  passed  on  all  men,  means 
that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  the  occasion  of  our  sins,  on  account 
of  which  we  are  condemned  ?  The  preposition  (iar),  here  trans- 
lated iy,  expresses  properly  the  idea  of  the  origin  of  one  thing 
from  another;  and  is,  therefore,  used  to  indicate  almost  any 
relation  in  which  a  cause  may  stand  to  an  effect.  The  logical 
character  of  this  relation  depends,  of  course,  on  the  nature  of 
the  subject  spoken  of.  In  the  phrases  ^*  faith  is  by  hearing*' 
(if  cbfo^c,)  chap.  X.  17;  "  Jy  this  craft  {ix  raimj^  r^  ifyf atrial) 
we  have  our  wealth,"  Acts  xix.  25 ;  V  our  sufficiency  is  cf  Q-od" 
{ix  TOO  dsotiy)  2  Cor.  iii.  6 ;  and  a  multitude  of  similar  cases,  the 
general  idea  of  causation  is  expressed,  but  its  precise  character 
differs  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  In  the  former 
of  these  examples  the  word  indicates  the  instrumental,  in  the 
latter  the  efficient  cause.  But  when  it  is  said  that  '^  a  man  is 
not  justified  by  works"  (if  IpT^^^)  Gal.  ii.  16 ;  that  the  purpose 
of  election  ^^is  not  of  works,"  Rom.  ix.  11;  that  our  salvation 
is  not  "by  works  of  righteousness  (if  Ipj'WP  rwv  iv  dgxatoiroujj) 
which  we  have  done,"  Tit.  iii.  6;  and  in  a  hundred  similar 
examples,  the  preposition  expresses  the  ground  or  reason.  We 
are  not  elected,  or  justified,  or  saved  on  account  of  our  works. 
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In  like  manner,  when  it  is  said  we  are  condemned  &y,  or  for 
the  offence  of  one,  and  that  we  are  justified  for  the  righteous- 
ness of  another,  the  meaning  obviously  is,  that  it  is  on  accownt 
of  the  offence  we  are  condemned,  and  on  account  of  the  right- 
eousness we  are  justified.  If  it  is  true,  therefore,  as  is  so  often 
asserted)  that  the  apostle  here,  and  throughout  this  passage, 
states  the  fact  merely  that  the  offence  of  Adam  has  led  to  our 
condemnation,  without  explaining  the  mode  in  which  it  has  pro- 
duced this  result,  it  must  be  because  language  cannot  express 
the  idea.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  when  he  says  ^'  the  sen- 
tence was  by  one  offence*'  {vd  xpi/ia  i^  ipi^y)  he  expresses  the 
mode  of  our  condemnation  just  as  clearly  as  he  denies  one  mode 
of  justification  by  saying  it  "is  not  by  works;**  and  as  he 
aflfirms  another  by  saying  it  is  "  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ." 
2.  This  interpretation  is  not  only  the  simple  and  natural  mean- 
ing of  the  words  in  themselves  considered,  but  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  context.  We  have,  in  this  verse,  the  idea  of 
pardon  on  the  one  hand,  which  supposes  that  of  condemniation 
on  the  other.  If  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse  means,  as  is 
admitted,  that  we  are  pardoned  for  many  offences,  the  former 
must  mean  that  we  are  condemned  for  one.  3.  The  whole 
force  of  the  contrast  lies  in  this  very  idea.  The  antithesis  in 
this  verse  is  evidently  between  the  one  offence  and  the  many 
offences.  To  make  Paul  say  that  the  offence  of  Adam  was  the 
means  of  involving  us  in  a  multitude  of  crimes,  from  all  of 
which  Christ  saves  us,  is  to  make  the  evil  and  the  benefit 
exactly  tantamount :  ^Adam  leads  us  into  offences  from  which 
Christ  delivers  us.'  Her^  is  no  contrast  and  no  superiority. 
Paul,  however,  evidently  means  to  assert  that  the  evil  from 
which  Christ  saves  us,  is  far  greater  than  that  which  Adam  has 
brought  upon  us.  According  to  the  simple  and  natural  inter- 
pretation of  the  verse,  this  idea  is  retained:  ^Adam  brought  the 
condemnation  of  one  offence  only;  Christ  saves  us  from  that 
of  many.'  4.  Add  to  these  considerations  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  corresponding  clauses  in  the  other  verses,  especially  in 
ver.  19,  and  the  design  of  the  apostle  in  the  whole  passage,  so 
often  referred  to,  and  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  resist  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  view  of  the  passage.  5.  This  inter- 
pretation is  so  clearly  the  correct  one,  that  it  is  conceded 
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by  commentators  and  theologians  of  every  shade  of  doctrine. 
"Justly  indeed,"  says  Koppe,  "on  account  of  one  oflfence, 
many  are  subjected  to  punishment ;  but  by  divine  grace  many 
are  freed  from  the  punishment  of  many  offences."  His  own 
words  are,  "Jure  quidem  unius  delicti  causa  poenas  subeunt 
multi;  ex  gratia  verd  divina  a  multorum  poenis  liberantur 
beanturque  multi."  Flatt  says,  ^^  KardxptfJta  setzt  als  nicht 
nothwendig  eigene  Verschuldung  voraus,  so  wie  das  gegentheil 
daodw/xa  nicht  eigene  daaxomjvr]  voraussetzt.  Um  einer  einzi- 
gen  Sunde  willen  wurden  alle  dazu  verurtheilt,  den  ^iiuavo^^ 
(vs.  15,  17,)  zu  leiden."  That  is,  ^Condemnation  does  not 
necessarily  suppose  personal  transgression,  any  more  than  the 
opposite,  justification,  presupposes  personal  righteousness.  On 
account  of  one  single  sin,  all  are  condemned  to  suffer  death.' 
So  Storr:  "Damnatio  qua  propter  Adamum  tenemur,  unius 
peccati  causa  damnatio  est."  'The  condemnation  which  we 
suffer  on  account  of  Adam,  is  a  condemnation  on  account  of  one 
sin.*  Whitby  expresses  the  meaning  thus :  "  The  judgment  was 
by  one  9in  to  condemnation,  we  being  all  sentenced  to  death  on 
account  of  Adam's  sin." 

The  free  gift  is  of  Toany  offences  unto  justification;  that  is, 
the  free  gift  is  justification.  The  free  gift^  rd  dk  jidptafia^  the 
act  of  grace  is  antithetical  to  xpifia^  the  judgment;  as  the  clauses 
xpifxa  ere  xardxpcpta  and  j[dpc(r/jux  e/c  dexaiaffjuzj  (sentence  of  con- 
demnation and  gratuitous  justification,)  are  opposed  to  each 
other.  The  word  dexaiwfm  is  (i.  Z2)  righteous  judgment;  here, 
as  antithetical  to  xax6xptpjCL,  condemnation.  It  means  jvstifica^ 
turn,  which  is  a  righteous  judgment,  or  decision  of  a  judge, 
pronouncing  one  to  be  just.  This  interpretation  suits  the  signi- 
fication of  the  word,  and  is  to  be  preferred  to  making  it  mean 
righteousness^  a  sense  which  the  word  has  in  ver.  18,  when 
opposed  to  transgression^  and  interchanged  with  obedience. 
This  justification  is  ix  noUtop  TrapaTrTw/idrwi^,  from  many 
offences.  The  relation  indicated  by  ix,  in  the  first  clause, 
where  it  is  said  *the  sentence  was  if  ii/cJc,  for  one  offence,'  is 
slightly  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  second  clause,  where  it 
is  said  justification  is  ix  TzoiXtop  napaaiTWfidrwv,  from  many 
offences.  That  is,  sin  stands  in  a  different  relation  to  con- 
demnation from  that  which  it  sustains  to  justification;  both, 
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however,  may  be  expressed  by  the  same  preposition.  Christ 
has  done  far  more  than  remove  the  corse  pronounced  on  us  for 
the  one  sin  of  Adam;  he  procures  oar  justification  from  our 
own  innumerable  offences.  This  is  the  main  idea  presented  in 
this  verse. 

Vbrsb  17.  Far  if  by  one  man'%  offence^  &c.  The  connection 
of  this  verse,  as  indicated  by  for^  is  with  ver.  16:  *  We  are  jus- 
tified by  Christ  not  only  from  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  but 
from  our  own  innumerable  transgressions ;  for  if  death  reigned 
over  us  for  one  offence,  much  more  shall  life  reign  through  one 
who  is  none  other  and  no  less  than  Jesus  Christ.'  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  this  verse  is  a  mere  amplification  of  the 
idea  of  ver.  15,  which,  in  import  and  structure,  it  so  much 
resembles ;  or  whether  the  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  last  clause, 
reigning  in  Kfe;  so  that  the  point  of  the  difference  between 
Adam  and  Christ,  as  here  indicated,  is,  Christ  not  only  delivers 
from  death,  but  bestows  eternal  life;  or,  finally,  whether  the 
emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  the  word  receive.  The  idea  would 
then  be,  ^If  we  are  thus  subject  to  death  for  an  offence,  in 
which  we  had  no  personal  concern,  how  much  more  shall  we  be 
saved  by  a  righteousness  which  we  voluntarily  embrace.'  This 
appears  to  be  Calvin's  view,  who  says:  ^^Ut  miseria  peccati 
haereditate  potiaris,  satis  est  esse  hominem,  residet  enim  in 
came  et  sanguine;  ut  Christi  justitia  fruaris,  fidelem  esse 
necessarium  est,  quia  fide  acquiritur  ejus  consortium."  The 
decision  of  these  questions  is  not  at  all  material  to  the  general 
interpretation  of  the  passage.  Both  of  the  ideas  contained  in 
the  two  latter  views  of  the  verse  are  probably  to  be  included. 
By  one  man's  offence^  np  roD  Ivic  napaattwfiaxe^  by  the  offence 
of  the  one  (viz.  Adam)  death  reigned,  i.  e.  triumphed  over  all 
men,  by  one.  Here  again  the  dative  napaattwfMni  has  a  causal 
force,  and  the  assertion  of  the  apostle  is,  that  the  offence  of 
Adam  was  the  cause  of  death  coming  on  all  men.  His  sin  was 
not  the  cause  of  death  by  any  physical  efBciency ;  nor  as  the 
mere  occasion  of  leading  men  to  incur  by  their  own  act  the 
penalty  of  death ;  nor  by  corrupting  the  nature  of  man,  which 
corruption  is  the  ground  of  the  inflicted  curse;  but,  as  is 
asserted  in  the  preceding  verse,  because  his  sin  was  the  ground 
of  the  judicial  condemnation,  rb  xpi/m  $ic  xardxptfjui,  which 
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passed  on  all  mankind.  If  that  is  so,  much  fnarcy  says  the 
apostle,  shall  they  which  receive;  6e  Xofx^dvouvt^  may  be  taken 
substantively,  the  receivere;  or  the  present  participle,  thoee 
receiving^  is  used  to  express  the  condition  on  which  Uie  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessing  is  suspended.  The  abundance  of  graoe^ 
the  abounding  grace,  the  grace  which^  in  yer.  15,  is  said 
{iittpiaanuat)  hath  abotmded  towards  us.  This  grace  is  the 
unmerited  love  of  God,  which  is  the  source  of  the  gtft  of  righi- 
eouenesBy  8wp€d  xffi  daatoauvij^f  u  e.  righteousness  is  the  gift 
offered  and  received.  That  righteousness  here  does  not  mean 
holiness,  is  evident  from  the  constant  use  of  the  word  by  Paul 
in  a  different  sense  in  this  epistle;  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
pardon,  justification,  justifying  righteousness,  not  sanctification, 
that  Paul  in  the  content  represents  as  the  blessing  received 
from  Christ;  and  because  it  is  in  this  verse  opposed  to  the 
reigning  of  death,  or  state  of  condemnation  on  account  of  the 
offence  of  Adam.  Professor  Stuart,  therefore,  in  accordance 
with  the  great  majority  of  commentators,  very  correctly  states 
the  sentiment  of  the  verse  thus:  ^^For  if  all  are  in  a  state  of 
condemnation  by  reason  of  the  offence  of  one,  much  more  shall 
those  towards  whom  abundance  of  mercy  and  pardoning  grace 
are  shown,  be  redeemed  from  a  state  of  condemnation,  and 
advanced  to  a  state  of  happiness.'*  The  general  sentiment  of 
the  verse  is  thus  correctly  exhibited;  but  some  of  the  more 
prominent  terms  do  not  appear  to  have  their  full  force  assigned 
to  them.  They  which  receive  the  abundant  grace^  expresses 
more  than  that  this  grace  is  manifested  to  them ;  all  such  do 
not  reign  in  life.  This  phrase  evidently  implies  the  voluntary 
reception  of  the  offered  boon.  The  gift  of  righteoysnesSy  too,  is 
something  more  than  pardoning  grace.  It  is  that  which  is 
expressed  in  ver.  16,  by  the  free  gtft;  and  in  ver.  16,  by  the 
free  gift  unto  justification.  It  is,  therefore,  the  gift  of  justifica- 
tion ;  or  what  is  but  another  method  of  stating  the  same  idea, 
it  is  the  righteousness  of  Christ  by  which  we  are  justified,  since 
the  gift  of  justification  includes  the  gift  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness. The  meaning  of  the  verse  consequently  is,  ^  K  on  account 
of  the  offence  of  one  man  we  are  condemned,  much  more  shall 
those  who  receive  the  righteousness  graciously  offered  to  them 
in  the  gospel,  not  only  be  delivered  from  condemnation,  but 
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also  reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus  Christ;'  that  is,  be  gloriously 
exalted  in  the  participation  of  that  life  of  holiness  and  com- 
munion with  God  which  is  the  end  of  our  being. 

By  oncj  Jesvs  Christ  As  it  was  by  one  man,  antecedently 
to  any  concurrence  of  our  own,  that  we  were  brought  into  a 
state  of  condemnation,  so  it  is  by  one  man,  without  any  merit 
of  our  own,  that  we  are  delivered  from  this  state.  K  the  one 
event  has  happened,  much  more  may  we  expect  the  other  to 
occur.  K  we  are  thus  involved  in  the  condemnation  of  a  sin  in 
which  we  had  no  personal  concern,  much  more  shall  we,  who 
voluntarily  receive  the  gift  of  righteousness,  be  not  only  saved 
from  the  consequences  of  the  fall,  but  be  made  partakers  of 
eternal  life. 

Versb  18.  Therefore^  as  by  the  offence  of  one^  judgment  came 
on  all  men  to  condemnation;  even  soj  &c.  The  words  d.pa  o5p 
(Iherefore)  are  the  inferential  particles  so  often  used  in  Paul's 
epistles,  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  contrary  to  the  ordinary 
classical  usage — ^vii.  3,  25,  viii.  12,  ix.  16,  &c.  They  frequently 
serve  to  introduce  a  summation  of  what  had  previously  been 
said.  The  inference  from  the  whole  discussion,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  epistle  to  ver.  12  of  this  chapter,  is  introduced  in 
that  verse  by  3<a  ro5ro,  wherefore.  It  followed,  from  all  the 
apostle  had  said  of  the  method  of  justification  through  Jesus 
Christ,  that  there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  our  fall  in 
Adam  and  our  restoration  in  Christ.  The  carrying  out  of  this 
comparison  was  interrupted,  in  the  first  place,  to  prove,  in 
vs.  18,  14,  the  position  assumed  in  ver.  12,  that  all  men  are 
subject  to  death  on  account  of  the  sin  of  Adam ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  to  limit  and  explain  the  analogy  asserted  to  exist 
between  Christ  and  Adam,  at  the  close  of  ver.  14.  This  is 
done  in  vs.  15—17.  Having  thus  fortified  and  explained  his 
meaning,  the  apostle  now  states  the  case  in  full.  The  word 
thereforcj  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  12,  marks  an  inference 
from  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  epistle;  the  corresponding 
words  here  are  also  strictly  inferential.  It  had  been  proved 
that  we  are  justified  by  the  righteousness  of  one  man,  and  it 
had  also  been  proved  that  we  are  under  condemnation  for  the 
offence  of  one.  Therefore^  as  we  are  condemned,  even  so  are 
we  justified. 
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It  will  be  remarked,  from  the  maimer  in  which  they  are 
printed,  that  the  words  judgment  camt^  in  the  first  clause  of 
this  Terse,  and  the  free  gift  eamey  in  the  second,  have  nothing 
to  answer  to  them  in  the  original.  That  they  are  correctly  and 
necessarily  supplied,  is  obyious  from  a  referenoe  to  yer.  16, 
where  these  elliptical  phrases  occur  in  frdl.  The  construction 
in  the  clauses  {xpifia)  c/c  xardxpi/ia  and  {j^dpetr/ut^  c/c  dtxaioHTtv 
Z<^y  is  the  same  as  in  ver.  16.  Judgment  unto  condemnation 
is  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  the  free  gift  unto  justifica- 
tion is  gratuitous  justification.  The  sentence  is  said  to  be  di 
Iv^C  ndpasTTtifiaTo^j  through  the  offence  of  one,  and  the  justifica- 
tion is  di  ipb^  daouatfiOTo^^  through  the  righteouinesi  of  one. 
In  ver.  16,  this  word  daaiwfm  is  rendered  jttstificationy  because 
it  is  there  in  antithesis  to  xoprdxpt/ia,  condemnation;  it  is  here 
properly  rendered  righteousneesj  because  it  is  in  antithesis  to 
TtcLpdjrTcj/iOj  offence^  and  because  what  is  here  expressed  by 
daaimfiOy  is  in  yer.  17  expressed  by  Imaxon^^  obedience.  This 
explanation  is  consistent  with  the  signification  of  the  word 
which  means  a  righteoue  thing^  whether  it  be  an  act,  a  judg- 
ment, or  an  ordinance.  In  Rey.  xix.  8,  rd  daatdfiata  t&p 
d/'rW  is  correctly  rendered  the  righteou$ne89  of  the  saints. 
Luther  translates  the  word  in  the  passage  before  us,  gerecJUr 
igkeity  agreeing  with  our  translators.  Galyin  renders  it  juetifir 
catioy  ^by  the  jtutification  of  one.'  In  this  interpretation  many 
of  the  modem  commentators  concur.  The  principal  argument 
for  this  explanation  of  the  word  is,  that  it  is  used  in  that  sense 
in  yer.  16 ;  but  there,  as  just  remarked,  it  is  opposed  to  xocrd- 
xpifiOy  condemnation^  while  here  it  is  opposed  to  napdyrccj/iaj 
offence.  As  the  word  may  mean  either  justification  or  right' 
eoutneiSy  that  sense  should  be  adopted  which  suits  the  imme<Uate 
context.  Many  of  the  older  theologians  render  it  Motisf action; 
according  to  the  Aristotelian  definition,  daaiio/Mi  t6  inaudp^mfia 
tcSj  ddtxjjfjuxTo^.  This  gives  a  good  sense :  ^  By  the  satisfaction 
of  one,  the  free  gift  has  come  on  all  men  unto  justification  of 
life.'  But  this,  idthough  in  accordance  with  the  strict  classical 
use  of  the  word,  is  not  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  Bible, 
and  it  is  not  so  suitable  to  the  context. 

Instead  of  rendering  di  kv6c  napoTtTfo/iaro^j  hy  the  offence  of 
oncy  and  dc  ivoc  dcxoud/iaro^y  hy  the  righteousness  of  one^  a  large 
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class  of  commentators  render  them,  ^by  one  offence/  and  ^by 
one  righteousness.'  This  does  not  materially  alter  the  sense^ 
and  it  is  fayoured  by  the  absence  of  the  article  before  ii^.  In 
vs.  17,  19,  it  is  TOO  ivJc^  the  one.  In  favour  of  the  version  in 
our  English  translation,  however,  it  may  be  urged:  1.  That 
bfd^y  throughout  the  whole  context  in  vs.  12,  15,  17,  19,  is 
masculine,  except  in  ver.  16,  where  it  is  opposed  to  the  neuter 
TToJUofv.  The  omission  of  the  article  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for  from  the  fact  that  the  one  intended,  vis.  Adam,  had  been 
before  distinctly  designated.  2.  The  comparison  is  betwe^oi 
Adam  and  Christ,  rather  than  between  the  sin  of  the  one  and 
the  righteousness  of  the  other.  8.  The  expression,  one  right- 
eotisness^  is  awkward  and  unusual ;  and  if  iv6^  dixaiti/iaro^  be 
rendered  one  righteous  act^  then  it  is  inappropriate,  inasmuch  as 
we  are  not  justified  by  one  act  of  Christ,  but  by  his  whole  life 
of  obedience  and  suffering.  4.  The  natural  opposition  between 
one  and  all,  requires  ip6^  to  be  masculine:  ^It  was  by  the 
offence  of  one  man  that  cM  men  were  condemned.' 

That  the  apostle  here  again  teaches  that  there  is  a  causal 
relation  between  the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  condemnation  of  his 
race,  cannot  be  denied.  The  only  possible  question  is,  What  is 
the  nature  of  that  relation,  as  expressed  by  Stdl  It  was  di  ivb^ 
icapoTrcwfjuxTo^y  'by  the  offence  of  one  that  judgment  came  upon 
all  men.'  Does  this  mean  that  the  offence  of  one  was  simply 
the  occasion  of  all  being  condemned,  or  that  it  was  the  ground 
or  reason  of  their  condemnation  ?  It  is  of  course  admitted  that 
the  proper  force  of  dtd  with  the  genitive  is,  hy  means  of^  and 
with  the  accusative,  on  aceoimt  of.  As  the  genitive  and  not  the 
accusative  is  here  used,  it  might  seem  that  the  apostle  design- 
edly avoided  saying  that  all  were  condemned  {did  rd  napdsnmfia 
Tou  Ip6^)  on  account  of  the  offence  of  one.  But  there  is  no 
necessity  for  departing  from  the  ordinary  force  of  the  preposi- 
tion with  the  genitive,  in  order  to  justify  the  interpretation 
given  above.  The  relation  of  a  means  to  an  end,  depends  on 
the  nature  of  that  means.  To  say  that  condemnation  is  through^ 
or  by  means  of  an  offence,  is  to  say  that  the  offence  is  the 
rational  or  judicial  means,  i.  e.  the  ground  of  the  condemnation. 
No  man  doubts  that  when,  in  ver.  12,  the  apostle  says,  that 
death  was  {dtci  T7fi  i/iapriac)  by  means  of  m,  he  means  that  it 
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was  on  aoooxmt  of  sin.  This  is  not  a  solitary  case.  In  chap, 
iii.  24,  we  are  said  to  be  jostified  {dti  r^  d^KoXotpoHnm^)  through 
the  redemption  of  Christ,  i.  e.  by  means  of  the  redemption ;  but 
the  ransom  paid  by  Christ,  in  being  the  means,  was  the  ground 
of  oar  redemption.  So  in  the  familiar  phrases,  ^^  through  his 
blood,'*  Eph.  i.  7,  Col.  L  20;  "through  his  death,'*  Rom.  v.  10, 
Col.  L  22;  "by  his  cross,"  EpL  ii.  16;  "by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself,"  Heb.  iz.  26;  "through  the  oflfering  of  the  body  of 
Jesus,"  and  in  many  similar  expressions  the  preposition  retains 
its  proper  force  with  the  genitive,  as  indicating  the  means,  and 
yet  the  means,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  the  ground  or 
reason.  Thus  also,  in  this  immediate  connection,  we  hare  the 
expressions,  "iy  the  righteousness  of  one"  all  are  justified,  and 
"^  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous."  We 
have,  therefore,  in  this  single  passage,  no  less  than  three  cases, 
TS.  12,  18,  19,  in  which  this  preposition  with  the  genitive  indi« 
cates  such  a  means  to  an  end,  as  the  ground  or  reason  on 
account  of  which  something  is  given  or  performed.  All  this  is 
surely  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  may^  in  the  case  before  us, 
express  the  ground  why  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  has 
passed  on  all  men.  That  such,  in  this  connection,  must  be  its 
meaning,  appears,  1.  From  the  nature  of  the  subject  spoken  of. 
To  say  that  one  man  has  been  corrupted  by  another,  may 
indeed  express  very  generally,  that  one  was  the  cause  of  the 
corruption  of  the  other,  without  giving  any  information  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  result  was  secured.  But  to  say  that  a  man 
was  justified  by  means  of  a  good  action,  or  that  he  was  con*- 
demned  by  means  of  a  bad  one;  or  plainer  still,  in  Paul's  own 
language,  that  a  condemnatory  sentence  came  upon  him  by 
means  of  that  action ;  according  to  all  common  rules  of  inter* 
pretation,  naturally  means  that  such  action  was  the  reason  of 
the  sentence.  2.  From  the  antithesis.  If  the  phrase,  "by  the 
righteousness  of  one  all  are  justified,"  means,  as  is  admitted^ 
that  this  righteousness  is  the  ground  of  our  justification,  the 
opposite  clause,  "by  the  offence  of  one  all  are  condemned," 
must  have  a  similar  meaning.  8.  The  point  of  the  comparison, 
as  frequently  remarked  before,  lies  in  this  very  idea.  The  fact 
that  Adam's  sin  was  the  occasion  of  our  sinning,  and  thus 
incurring  the  Divine  displeasure,  is  no  illustration  of  the  fact 
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that  Christ's  righteousness,  and  not  our  own  merit,  is  the  ground 
of  our  acceptance.  There  would  be  some  plausibility  in  this 
interpretation,  if  it  were  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  that  Christ's 
righteousness  is  the  occasion  of  our  becoming  holy,  and  that  on 
the  ground  of  this  personal  holiness  we  are  justified.  But  this 
not  being  the  case,  the  interpretation  in  question  cannot  be 
adopted  in  consistency  with  the  design  of  the  apostle,  or  the 
common  rules  of  exposition.  4.  This  clause  is  nearly  identical 
with  the  corresponding  one  of  ver.  16,  "  the  judgment  was  by 
one  (oflfence)  to  condemnation."  But  that  clause,  as  shown 
above,  is  made,  almost  by  common  consent,  to  mean  that  the 
offence  was  the  ground  of  the  condemnatory  sentence.  Such, 
therefore,  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  in  this  verse; 
compare  also  vs.  15, 17, 19. 

The  second  question  of  importance  respecting  this  verse  is, 
whether  the  all  men  of  the  second  clause  is  co-extensive  with 
the  all  men  of  the  first.  Are  the  all  who  are  justified  for  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  the  aU  who  are  condemned  for  the  sin 
of  Adam?  In  regard  to  this  point,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  the 
first  place,  that  no  inference  can  be  fairly  drawn  in  favour  of  an 
afiSrmative  answer  to  this  question,  from  tlie  mere  universality 
of  the  expression.  Nothing  is  more  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
the  Scriptures  than  that  such  universal  terms  are  to  be  limited 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject  or  the  context.  Thus,  John  iii.  24, 
it  is  said  of  Christ,  "all  men  come  to  him;"  John  xii.  82,  Christ 
says,  "I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  Thus 
the  expressions,  "all  the  world  should  be  taxed,"  "all  Judea," 
"all  Jerusalem,"  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  limited. 
In  a  multitude  of  cases,  the  words  aS,  all  things,  mean  the 
all  spoken  of  in  the  context,  and  not  all,  without  exception ; 
see  Eph.  i.  10,  Col.  i.  20,  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  61,  2  Cor.  v.  14,  &c. 
2.  This  limitation  is  always  implied  when  the  Scriptures  else- 
where speak  of  a  necessary  condition  connected  with  the  bless- 
ing to  which  all  are  said  to  attain.  It  is  everywhere  taught 
that  faith  is  necessary  to  justification ;  and,  therefore,  when  it 
is  said  "all  are  justified,"  it  must  mean  all  believers.  "By 
him,"  says  the  apostle,  ^^all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all 
things,"  &c.  Acts  xiii.  89.  8.  As  if  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  mistake,  Paul,  in  ver.  17,  says  it  is  those  who  "  receive  the 
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gift  of  righteousneBs"  that  reign  in  life.  4.  Even  the  aU  metij 
in  the  first  clause,  most  be  limited  to  those  descended  from 
Adam  ^^by  ordinary  generation."  It  is  not  absolutely  all.  The 
man  Christ  Jesus  must  be  excepted.  The  plain  meaning  is,  all 
connected  with  Adam,  and  all  connected  with  Christ.  5.  A 
reference  to  the  similar  passage  in  1  Cor.  zv.  22,  confirms  this 
interpretation,  ^^As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive ;"  that  is,  shall  be  made  partakers  of  a  glorious  resur- 
rection and  of  eternal  life.  Thus  the  original  word  {(^anmoaj^ij' 
aoi/vai)  and  the  context  require  the  latter  clause  of  that  verse 
to  be  understood.  The  all  there  intended  are  immediately  called 
^Hhey  that  are  Christ's,"  ver.  23,  i.  e.  all  connected  with  him, 
and  not  numerically  the  all  that  die  in  Adam.  6.  This  inter- 
pretation is  necessary,  because  it  is  impossible,  with  any  regard 
to  scriptural  usage  or  truth,  to  carry  the  opposite  interpretation 
through.  In  this  whole  passage  there  are  two  classes  of  per- 
sons spoken  of — those  connected  with  Adam,  and  those  con- 
nected with  Christ.  Of  the  former,  it  is  said  "they  die," 
ver.  16;  "they  are  condemned,"  vs.  16,  18;  "they  are  mad^ 
sinners,"  ver.  19,  by  the  ofience  of  one  man.  Of  the  latter  it 
is  said,  that  to  them  "  the  grace  of  God  and  the  gift  by  grace 
hath  abounded,"  ver.  15;  that  "they  are  freely  justified  from 
many  oflfences,"  vs.  16,  18;  that  "they  shall  reign  in  life 
through  Christ  Jesus,"  ver.  17;  that  "they  are  regarded  and 
treated  as  righteous,"  ver.  19.  If  these  things  can  be  said  of 
all  men,  of  impenitent  sinners  and  hardened  reprobates,  what 
remains  to  be  said  of  the  people  of  God?  It  is  not  possible  so 
to  eviscerate  these  declarations  as  to  make  them  contain  nothing 
more  than  that  the  chance  of  salvation  is  offered  to  all  men. 
To  say  that  a  man  is  justified,  is  not  to  say  that  he  has  the 
opportunity  of  justifying  himself;  and  to  say  that  a  man  shall 
reign  in  life,  is  not  to  say  he  may  possibly  be  saved.  Who  ever 
announces  to  a  congregation  of  sinners,  that  they  are  all  justi- 
fied, they  are  all  constituted  righteous,  they  all  have  the  justifi- 
cation of  life?  The  interpretation  which  requires  all  these 
strong  and  plain  declarations  to  be  explained  in  a  sense  which 
they  confessedly  have  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible,  and  which 
makes  them  mean  hardly  anything  at  all,  is  at  variance  with 
every  sound  principle  of  construction.     If  the  all  in  the  latter 
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part  of  the  verse  is  co-extensive  with  the  all  in  the  former, 
the  passage  of  necessity  teaches  universal  salvation ;  for  it  is 
impossible  that  to  be  justified,  constituted  righteouSy  can  mean 
simply  that  justification  is  offered  to  all  men.  The  all  who  are 
justified  are  saved.  If  therefore  the  aU  means  all  men,  the 
apostle  teaches  that  all  men  are  saved.  And  this  is  the  use  to 
which  many  Universalists  have  put  the  passage.  As,  however, 
not  only  the  Scriptures  generally,  but  Paul  himself,  distinctly 
teach  that  all  men  are  not  to  be  saved,  as  in  2  Thess.  i.  9,  this 
interpretation  cannot  be  admitted  by  any  who  acknowledge  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible.  It  is  moreover  an  unnatural  interpre- 
tation, even  if  the  attention  be  limited  to  this  one  passage; 
because  as  death  on  account  of  Adam  supposes  union  with 
Adam,  so  life  on  account  of  Christ  supposes  union  with  Christ. 
It  is  all  who  are  in  Adam  who  are  condemned  for  his  offence, 
and  the  all  who  are  in  Christ  who  are  justified  by  his  righteous- 
ness. The  modem  German  commentators,  even  those  who  do 
not  hesitate  to  differ  from  the  apostle,  admit  this  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  passage.  Thus  Meyer  says.  Die  ndpre^  iv&poh^ 
not  in  the  first  clause,  are  die  gesamnUheit  der  Adams-genera- 
tiouy  and  in  the  second  clause,  die  gesamnUheit  der  Christus- 
generation.  Philippi  says,  "The  limitation  of  the  ndvct^ 
iv&pomoe  is  of  necessity  to  be  assumed.  It  can  only  mean  all 
who  believe.  .  .  .  The  apostle  views,  on  the  one  hand,  the  gene- 
ration of  those  lost  in  Adam,  and  on  the  other,  the  generation 
of  those  saved  in  Christ." 

Vbrsb  19.  For  as  by  one  man^s  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinnerSy  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shaU  many  be  made  righteous. 
This  verse  presents  the  doctrine  of  the  preceding  one  in  a  some- 
what different  form.  As  in  the  doctrine  of  justification,  there 
are  the  two  ideas  of  the  ascription  of  righteousness,  and  treat- 
ing as  righteous;  and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  fall,  the  ascription 
of  guilt  (legal  responsibility,)  and  the  treating  all  men  as  guilty; 
80  either  of  these  ideas  is  frequently  presented  more  promi- 
nently than  the  other.  In  ver.  18,  it  is  the  latter,  in  each  case, 
which  is  made  most  conspicuous,  and  in  ver.  19,  the  former.  In 
ver.  18,  it  is  our  being  treated  as  sinners  for  the  sin  of  Adam, 
and  our  being  treated  as  righteous  for  the  righteousness  of  ' 
Christ,  that  is  most  prominently  presented.    In  ver.  19,  on  the 
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contrary,  it  is  onr  being  regarded  as  sinners  for  the  disobedience 
of  Adam,  and  onr  being  regarded  as  righteous  for  the  obedience 
of  Christ,  that  are  rendered  most  conspicnons.  Hence,  Paul 
be^ns  this  verse  with  far:  *  We  are  treated  as  sinners  for  the 
oflfence  of  Adam,  for  we  are  regarded  as  sinners  on  his 
aoconnt,'  &;c.  Though  the  one  idea  seems  thus  to  be  the  more 
prominent  in  ver.  18,  and  the  other  in  ver.  19,  yet  it  is  only  a 
greater  degree  of  prominency  to  the  one,  and  not  the  exclusion 
of  the  other,  that  is  in  either  case  intended. 

Bg  one  man* 8  disobedience.  The  disobedience  here  is  evidently 
the  first  transgression  of  Adam,  spoken  of  in  ver.  16,  as  tfie  one 
offence.  The  obedience  of  Christ  here  stands  for  all  his  work 
in  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  law;  his  obedience  unto  and 
in  death ;  that  by  which  the  law  was  magnified  and  rendered 
honourable,  as  well  as  satisfied.  From  its  opposition  to  the 
disobedience  of  Adam,  his  obedience,  strictly  speaking,  rather 
than  his  sufferings,  seems  to  be  the  prominent  idea.  ^^Paulus 
unterscheidet  in  dem  Werke  Christi  diese  beiden  Momente,  das 
Thuu  und  das  Leiden."  Neander.  ^Paul  distinguishes,  in  the 
work  of  Christ,  these  two  elements — doing  and  suffering.' 
Geaehichte  der  Pjlanxwng,  &c.,  p.  543.  In  the  paragraph 
which  follows  this  statement,  Neander  presents  the  old  distinc- 
tion between  the  active  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ,  very 
nearly  in  its  usual  form.  On  p.  546,  he  says,  '^Dies  heilige 
Leben  Christi  will  Gott  als  That  der  ganzen  Menschheit 
betrachten."  *God  regards  the  holy  life  of  Christ  as  the  act 
of  all  men.'  The  words  the  many,  in  both  clauses  of  this  verse, 
are  obviously  equivalent  to  the  all  of  the  corresponding  clauses 
of  ver.  18,  and  are  to  be  explained  in  the  same  manner. 

The  words  &fiapTwXoi  xar^arddrjaau  oi  iroXXoly  rendered  ^^  the 
many  were  mcide  sinners,"  properly  mean,  were  set  down  in  the 
rank  or  category  of  sinners.  Ka;&i(rnifju  never,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, means  to  make^  in  the  sense  of  effecting,  or  causing  a 
person  or  thing,  to  be  in  its  character  or  nature  other  than  it 
was  before.  Ka&tardvai  zepa  i/iaprtoXdv  does  not  mean  to  make 
one  sirrfuly  but  to  set  him  down  as  such,  to  regard  or  appoint 
him  to  be  of  that  class.  Thus,  when  Christ  is  said  to  have  been 
^^constituted  the  Son  of  God,"  he  was  not  made  Son,  but 
declared  to  be  such :  ^^  Who  constituted  thee  a  ruler  or  judge  7" 
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i.  e.  Who  appointed  thee  to  that  ofSoe?  So,  "Whom  his  lord 
made  ruler."  When,  therefore,  the  apostle  says,  that  the 
many  were  {xaremd^trop)  constituted  sinners  by  the  disobedi- 
ence of  Adam,  it  cannot  mean,  that  the  many  thereby  were 
rendered  sinful,  but  that  his  disobedience  was  the  ground  of 
their  being  placed  in  the  category  of  sinners.  It  constituted  a 
good  and  sufficient  reason  for  so  regarding  and  treating  them. 
The  same  remark  applies,  of  course,  to  the  other  clause  of  this 
verse:  dixmoi  xaraurca&i^aouTai  ol  TtoXXoi.  This  cannot  mean, 
that  by  the  obedience  of  one  the  many  shall  be  made  holy.  It 
can  only  mean,  that  the  obedience  of  Christ  was  the  ground  on 
which  the  many  are  to  be  placed  in  the  category  of  the  right- 
eous, i.  e.  shall  be  so  regarded  and  treated.  It  is  not  our 
personal  righteousness  which  makes  us  righteous,  but  the 
imputation  of  the  obedience  of  Christ.  And  the  sense  in  which 
we  are  here  declared  to  be  sinners,  is  not  that  we  are  such  per- 
sonally, (which  indeed  is  true,)  but  by  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
disobedience. 

Of  course  the  several  interpretations  above  mentioned  are 
applied  to  this  verse.  1.  That  the  sin  of  Adam  was  the  mere 
occasion  of  other  men  becoming  sinners ;  whether  this  was  by 
the  force  of  example,  or  by  an  unfavourable  change  in  their 
external  circumstances,  or  in  some  other  unexplained  manner, 
being  left  undecided.  2.  That  in  virtue  of  community,  or 
numerical  oneness  of  nature  between  Adam  and  his  posterity, 
his  act  was  strictly  their  act,  and  made  them  sinners  as  it  made 
him  a  sinner.  8.  That  as  the  apostasy  of  Adam  involved  a 
corruption  of  nature,  that  corruption  was  transmitted  to  his 
descendants,  by  the  general  physical  law  of  propagation. 
4.  That  the  sin  of  Adam  was  the  judicial  ground  of  the  con- 
demnation of  his  race.  They  were  by  his  sin  constituted  sin- 
ners in  a  legal  or  forensic  sense ;  as  by  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  we  are  constituted  legally  righteous. 

That  this  last  is  the  true  interpretation,  is  plain,  1.  Because 
it  is  in  accordance  with  usage.  To  make  cUan^  to  make  urtclean^ 
to  make  righteouBy  to  make  guilty^  are  the  constant  expressions 
for  regarding  and  treating  as  clean,  unclean,  righteous,  or  un- 
righteous. 2.  The  expression,  to  make  mn,  and  to  make  righteotLS- 
nessy  occurring  in  a  corresponding  sense,  illustrate  and  confirm 
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this  interpretation.     Thus  in  2  Cor.  v.  21,  Christ  is  said  to  be 
"made  sin,"  i.  e.  regarded  and  treated  as  a  sinner,  "that  we 
might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him,"  i.  e.  that  we 
might  be  regarded  and  treated  as  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God, 
on  his  account.     3.  The  antithesis  is  here  so  plain  as  to  be  of 
itself  decisive.     "  To  be  made  righteous"  is,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Stuart,  "  to  be  justified,  pardoned,  regarded  and  treated 
as  righteous."     With  what  show  of  consistency  then  can  it 
be  denied  that  "to  be  made  sinners,"  in  the  opposite  clause, 
means  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  sinners  ?     If  one  part  of 
the  verse  speaks  of  justification,  the  other  must  speak  of  con- 
demnation.    4.    As   so   often  before   remarked,   the   analogy 
between  the  case  of  Adam  and  Christ  requires  this  interpreta- 
tion.    If  the  first  clause  means  either  that  the  disobedience  of 
Adam  was  the  occasion  of  our  committing  sin,  or  that  it  was  the 
cause  of  our  becoming  inherently  corrupt,  and  on  the  ground  of 
these  sins,  or  of  this  corruption,  being  condemned ;  then  must 
the  other  clause  mean  that  the  obedience  of  Christ  is  the  cause 
of  our  becoming  holy,  or  performing  good  works,  on  the  ground 
of  which  we  are  justified.    But  this  confessedly  is  not  the  mean- 
ing of  the  apostle.     If  then  the  same  words,  in  the  same  con- 
nection, and  the  same  grammatical  construction,  have  the  same 
meaning,  the  interpretation  given  above  must  be  correct.  5.  The 
design  of  the  apostle  to  illustrate  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
gospel,  that  men,  although  in  themselves  ungodly,  are  regarded 
and  treated  as  righteous  for  Christ's  sake,  demands  this  inter- 
pretation.    6.  This  view  of  the  passage,  so  obviously  required 
by  the  usage  of  the  words  and  the  context,  is,  as  remarked 
above  on  ver.  16,  adopted  by  commentators  of  every  class,  as 
to  theological  opinion.     See  the  passages  there  quoted.     "2%« 
many  are  here  again  aZZ,  who,  from  the  opposition  to  the  one, 
are  in  this  place,  as  in  ver.  16,  denominated  from  their  great 
number.     These  have  without  exception  become  sinners  (4//a/>- 
rmXoi  xartaTd&fjffau^)  not  in  reference  to  their  own  inward  cor- 
ruption, of  which  Paul  is  not  here  speaking,  but  in  reference  to 
their  guilt  (Strafwurdigkeit)  and  actual  punishment  on  account 
of  Adam's  sin."*    Even  Ratt,  whose  general  view  of  the  pas- 
sage would  lead  to  a  different  interpretation,  gives,  as  a  correct 

*  ZaoharisB,  Biblisohe  Theologie,  YoL  IL  p.  888. 
18 
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exhibition  of  the  meaning  of  the  apostle,  ^^As  on  account  of  the 
disobedienoe  of  one  the  many  are  treated  as  sinners,  so  on 
account  of  the  obedience  of  one  shall  the  many  be  treated  as 
righteous/'  Storr  also  renders  the  first  clause,  ^^They  were 
regarded  and  treated  as  sinners;"  this,  he  says,  must  be  its 
meaning,  from  its  opposition  to  the  words  ^^were  constituted 
righteous,*'  which  obviously  express  the  idea  of  justification, 
and  also  from  the  use  of  the  word  oandemnation  in  the  corres- 
ponding clause  of  yer.  18.  These  writers  are  referred  to  rather 
than  Galvinistic  commentators,  to  show  how  entirely  destitute 
of  foundation  is  the  reproach,  that  the  interpretation  given 
above  is  the  result  of  theological  prejudice. 

The  meaning  then  of  the  whole  passage  is  this :  Bt  okb  man 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  or  men  were  brought  to  stand  in  the 
relation  of  sinners  to  God;  death  consequently  passed  on  all, 
because  for  the  oflfence  of  that  one  man  they  were  all  regarded 
and  treated  as  sinners.  That  this  is  really  the  case  is  plain, 
because  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  a  law  cannot  be  more 
extensive  than  its  violation ;  and  consequently,  if  all  are  subject 
to  penal  evils,  all  are  regarded  as  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God. 
This  universality  in  the  infliction  of  penal  evil  cannot  be 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  the  violation  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  since  men  were  subject  to  such  evil  before  that  law  was 
given ;  nor  yet  on  account  of  the  violation  of  the  more  general 
law  written  on  the  heart,  since  even  they  are  subject  to  this 
evil,  who  have  never  personally  sinned  at  all.  We  must  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  men  are  regarded  and  treated  as  sinners 
on  account  of  the  sin  of  Adam. 

He  is,  therefore,  a  type  of  Christ.  The  cases,  however,  are 
not  entirely  analogous;  for  if  it  is  consistent  with  the  Divine 
character,  that  we  should  suffer  for  what  Adam  did,  how  much 
more  may  we  expect  to  be  made  happy  for  what  Christ  has 
done !  Besides,  we  are  condemned  for  one  sin  only,  on  Adam's 
account ;  whereas  Christ  saves  us  not  only  from  the  evils  con- 
sequent on  that  transgression,  but  also  from  the  punishment  of 
our  own  innumerable  oflfences.  Now,  if  for  the  offence  of  one, 
death  thus  triumphs  over  all,  how  much  more  shall  they  who 
receive  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  not  only  be  saved  from  evil,  but 
reign  in  life  through  Christ  Jesus  ! 
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Wherefore,  ae  on  aoeonnt  of  one  the  oondemnatorj  sentence 
has  pflBSed  on  all  the  descendants  of  Adam,  so  on  account  of  the 
righteousness  of  one,  gratmtoos  justification  comes  on  all  who 
receive  the  grace  of  Christ;  for  as  on  account  of  the  disobedi- 
ence of  one  we  aore  regarded  as  sinners,  so  on  aecoynt  of  the 
obedience  of  the  other  we  are  regarded  as  righteous. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  preceding 
interpretation  of  this  whole  section.  1.  The  first  is,  that  the 
evidence  of  its  correctness  is  cumulative,  and  is  therefore  not 
to  be  judged  exclusively  by  what  is  said  in  favour  of  the  view 
presented  of  any  one  of  its  parts.  If  it  is  probable  that  ver.  12 
asserts,  that  all  men  became  subject  to  death  on  account  of  one 
man,  this  is  rendered  still  plainer  by  the  drift  and  force  of 
VB.  13,  14;  it  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  ver.  15,  where  it  is 
asserted,  that  for  the  ofience  of  one  the  many  die ;  biy  ver.  16, 
where  it  is  said  that  for  one  offence  all  are  condemned;  by 
ver.  17,  which  affirms  again,  that  the  ground  of  death's  reigning 
over  all  is  to  be  found  in  this  one  offence ;  and  it  would  appear 
to  be  raised  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  by  ver.  18,  where 
the  words  of  ver.  16  are  repeated,  and  the  analogy  with  the 
method  of  onr  justification  is  expressly  assertfd ;  and  by  ver.  19, 
in  which  this  same  idea  is  reiterated  in  a  form  which  see^s  to  set 
all  efforts  at  misunderstanding  or  misinterpretation  at  defiance. 

2.  The  force  of  a  remark  previously  made  may  now  be  more 
fully  appreciated,  viz.  that  the  sentiment  attributed  to  ver.  12, 
after  having  been  proved  in  vs.  18,  14,  is  ever  after  assumed  as 
the  ground  of  illustrating  the  nature,  and  confirming. the  cer- 
tainty of  our  justification.  Thus,  in  ver.  16,  FOR  if  by  the 
offence  of  one  many  be  dead,  &o.;  and  ver.  17,  for  if  by  one 
man's  offence,  &c.;  in  ver.  18,  therbfore  as  by  the  offence  of 
one  all  are  condemned,  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  all 
are  justified ;  and,  finally,  in  ver.  19,  FOR  AS  by  one  man's  dis- 
obedience, Ac. 

3.  In  connection  with  these  remarks,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  interpretation  given  to  the  several  clauses  in  this 
passage  is  the  simple  natural  meaning  of  the  words,  as,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  is  admitted.  The  objections  relied  upon 
against  it  are  almost  exclusively  of  a  theological,  rather  than  a 
philological  or  exegetical  character.     This  interpretation,  too, 
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ifl  perfectly  consistent  with  itself,  harmonious  with  the  design 
of  the  apostle,  and  illustrative  of  the  point  which  he  proposed  to 
explain.  If  all  these  separate  sources  of  proof  be  properly 
considered  and  brought  to  bear,  with  their  mutually  sustaining 
force,  on  a.  candid  mind,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  acknowledge  that 
the  commonly  received  view  of  this  interesting  portion  of  the 
word  of  God,  is  supported  by  an  amount  and  force  of  evidence 
not  easily  overthrown  or  resisted. 

4.  This  interpretation  is  old.  It  appears  in  the  writings  of 
the  early  Christian  fathers ;  it  has  the  sanction,  in  its  essential 
features,  of  the  great  body  of  the  Reformers ;  it  has  commanded 
the  assent  of  men  of  all  parties,  and  of  every  form  of  theolo- 
gical opinion.  The  modern  Rationalist,  certainly  an  impartial 
witness,  who  considers  it  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  apostle's 
subjection  to  Jewish  prejudices,  unites  with  the  devout  and 
humble  Christian  in  its  adoption.  An  interpretation  which  has 
stood  its  ground  so  long  and  so  firmly,  and  which  has  com- 
mended itself  to  minds  so  variously  constituted^  cannot  be  dis- 
missed as  a  relic  of  a  former  age,  or  disparaged  as  the  oflfspring 
of  theological  speculation. 

5.  Neither  of  thq  opposite  interpretations  can  be  consistently 
carried  through.  They  are  equally  at  variance  with  the  design 
of  the  apostle,  and  the  drift  of  his  argument.  They  render  the 
design  and  force  of  vs.  13, 14,  either  nugatory  or  unintelligible. 
They  require  the  utmost  violence  to  be  done  to  the  plainest 
rules  of  exposition ;  and  the  most  unnatural  interpretations  to 
be  given  to  the  most  perspicuous  and  important  declarations  of 
the  apostle.  Witness  the  assertion,  that  ^'  receiving  the  abun- 
dance of  grace  and  gift  of  righteousness,'*  means  to  be  brought 
under  a  dispensation  of  mercy ;  and  that  ^^  to  reign  in  life  by 
one,  Jesus  Christ,"  is  to  be  brought  under  a  dispensation  of  life. 
Thus,  too,  ^Hhe  free  gift  of  justification  of  life  has  come  upon  all 
men,"  is  made  to  mean  that  all  are  in  a  salvable  state ;  and  ^^  all 
are  constituted  righteous,"  (i.  e.  "justified,  pardoned,  regarded 
and  treated  as  righteous,")  is  only  to  have  the  offer  of  pardon 
made  to  all.  These  are  but  a  tithe  of  the  exegetical  difficulties 
attending  the  other  interpretations  of  this  passage,  which  make 
the  reception  of  either,  the  severest  of  all  sacrifices  to  prejudice 
or  authority. 
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Vbrsb  20,  Moreover^  the  law  entered^  that  the  offence  .  might 
aboundj  &c.  Paul,  having  shown  that  our  justification  was 
eflfected  without  the  intervention  of  either  the  moral  or  Mosaic 
law,  was  naturally  led  to  state  the  design  and  effect  of  the 
renewed  revelation  of  the  one,  and  the  superinduction  of  the 
other.  The  law  stands  here  for  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament 
economy,  including  the  clear  revelation  of  the  moral  law,  and 
all  the  in3titutions  connected  with  the  former  dispensation. 
The  main  design  and  result  of  this  dispensation,  considered  as 
laWy  that  is,  apart  from  the  evangelical  import  of  many  of  its 
parts,  was  ha  zb  napdbtriofia  TrXsopdajj,  that  the  offence  might 
abound.  The  offence  rb  napdirrcDfrn  is  in  the  context  used  of 
the  specific  offence  of  Adam.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
entrance  of  the  law  made  the  offence  of  Adam  to  abound,  unless 
the  idea  is,  that  its  dire  effects  were  rendered  more  abundant. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  apostle  uses  the  word  in  a  collective 
sense ;  compare  Gal.  iii.  19.  Agreeably  to  this  view,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  clause  is,  that  the  great  design  of  the  law  (in  refer- 
ence to  justification)  is  to  produce  the  knowledge  and  conviction 
of  sin.  Taking  the  word  in  its  usual  sense,  the  meaning  is,  that 
the  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  law  was  the  increase  of 
sin.  This  result  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  fact,  that  by 
enlarging  the  knowledge  of  the  rule  of  duty,  responsibility  was 
proportionably  increased,  according  to  chap.  iv.  15,  and  partly 
to  the  consideration  that  the  enmity  of  the  heart  is  awakened 
by  its  operation,  and  transgressions  actually  multiplied,  agree- 
ably to  chap.  vii.  8.  Both  views  of  the  passage  express  an 
important  truth,  as  the  conviction  of  sin  and  its  incidental 
increase  are  alike  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  law.  It 
seems,  however,  more  in  accordance  with  the  apostle's  object, 
and  with  the  general,  although  not  uniform  force  of  the  particle 
(Jpa)  rendered  thaty  to  consider  the  clause  as  expressing  the 
design,  rather  than  the  result  simply  of  the  giving  of  the  law. 
The  word  napectrr/Xd^eu  does  not  mean  simply  entered,  nor 
entered  between,  that  is,  came  between  Adam  and  Christ.  This 
is  indeed  historically  true,  but  it  is  not  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  therefore  not  the  idea  which  the  apostle  intended  to 
express.  Nor  does  the  word  mean  here,  as  in  Gal.  ii.  4,  entered 
%urreptitiou9lyy  ''crept  in  unawares,"  for  this  is  not  true.     It 
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rather  means  entered  thereto^  i.  e.  as  the  same  idea  is  expressed 
in  Gral.  iii.  19,  ^Mt  was  added."  It  was  saperindnced  on  a  plan 
already  laid,  and  for  a  subordinate,  although  necessary  purpose* 
It  was  not  intended  to  give  life,  but  to  prepare  men  to  receiye 
Christ  as  the  only  source  of  righteousness  and  salvation. 

But  where  ein  (ibounded,  grace  did  mueh  mare  ab&und.  That 
is,  great  as  is  the  preyalenoe  of  sin,  as  seen  and  felt  in  the  light 
of  God's  holy  law,  yet  over  all  this  evil  the  grace  of  the  gospel 
has  abounded.  The  gospel  or  the  grace  of  God  has  proved 
itself  much  more  efficacious  in  the  production  of  good,  than  sin 
in  the  production  of  evil.  This  idea  is  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing verse.  The  words  oL  and  ixei  have  a  local  force.  Wherey 
L  e.  in  the  sphere  in  which  sin  abounded ;  there^  in  the  same 
sphere  grace  miperabounded;  imepsTtept^^eusiu  is  superlative,  and 
not  comparative,  and  mpttraeuuu  is  stronger  than  nXtovdl^uVy  as 
ntptaa6v  is  more  than  itXio)^.  The  fact,  therefore,  of  the  triumph 
of  grace  over  sin,  is  expressed  in  the  clearest  manner. 

Versb  21.  Thai  a$  ein  hath  reigned  unto  deaths  ko.  That^ 
Jpoj  in  order  thaty  as  expressing  the  divine  purpose.  The  design 
of  God  in  permitting  sin,  and  in  allowing  it  to  abound,  was  to 
bring  good  out  of  evil;  to  make  it  the  occasion  of  the  most 
wonderful  display  of  his  glory  and  grace,  so  that  the  benefits 
of  redemption  should  infinitely  transcend  the  evils  of  the  apos- 
Xmmj.  Sin  reignedy  iv  np  i^opdrtpy  not  tmtOy  but  m  deathy  or 
through  death.  Death  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal— evil  in  its 
widest  sense,  as  the  judicial  consequence  of  sin,  was  the  sphere 
in  which  the  power  or  triumph  of  sin  was  manifested.  JEven  so 
might  grace  reigny  {S^ntp — oSra>  xaiy)  as  the  one  has  happened, 
so  also  the  other.  The  one  is  in  order  to  the  other.  Grace  is 
the  unmerited  love  of  €k>d  and  its  consequences.  It  reignSy 
i.  e.  it  is  abundantly  and  effectively  displayed,  unto  eternal  b/e, 
(t/c  ^oAjy  aidptovy)  in  securing  as  the  result  of  its  exercise,  eter- 
nal life.  This  is  done  {did  daatoaowj^)  hy  means  of  righteous* 
nessy  and  that  righteousness  is  thbouoh  Jbsus  Christ  our 
Lord.  As  the  triumph  of  sin  over  our  race  was  through  the 
offence  of  Adam,  so  the  triumph  of  grace  is  through  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ.  The  construction  of  this  passage,  assumed 
in  the  above  interpretation,  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  con- 
nects daoioaduij^  si^  (^arijp  aidwovy  ^righteousness  which  is  unto 
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eternal  life,  beoaose  the  antithesis  is  not  between  death  and 
riffhte(m9ne$$j  but  between  death  and  Itfe:  *  Sin  reigns  in  death, 
grace  reigns  nnto  life.'  That  the  benefits  of  redemption  shall 
far  omtweij^  the  evils  of  the  fall,  is  here  clearly  asserted.  This 
we  can  in  a  measure  comprehend,  because,  1.  The  number  of 
the  saved  shall  doubtless  greatly  exceed  the  number  of  the  lost. 
Since  the  half  of  mankind  die  in  infancy,  and,  according  to  the 
Protestant  doctrine,  are  heirs  of  salvation;  and  since  in  the 
future  state  of  the  Church  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  is  to 
cover  the  earth,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  lost  shall 
bear  to  the  saved  no  greater  proportion  than  the  inmates  of  a 
prison  do  to  the  mass  of  the  community.  2.  Because  the  eter- 
nal Son  of  God,  by  his  incarnation  and  mediation,  exalts  his 
people  to  a  far  higher  state  of  being  than  our  race,  if  unfallen^ 
could  ever  have  attained.  8.  Because  the  benefits  of  redemp- 
tion are  not  to  be  confined  to  the  human  race.  Christ  is  to  be 
admired  in  his  saints.  It  is  through  the  Church  that  the  mani- 
fold wisdom  of  Gbd  is  to  be  revealed,  throughout  all  ages,  to 
principalities  and  powers.  The  redemption  of  man  is  to  be  the 
great  source  of  knowledge  and  blessedness  to  the  intelligent 
universe^ 

DOGTRINS. 

L  The  doctrine  of  imputation  is  clearly  taught  in  this  pas* 
sage.  This  doctrine  does  not  include  the  idea  of  a  mysterious 
identity  of  Adam  and  his  race ;  nor  that  of  a  transfer  of  the 
moral  turpitude  of  his  sin  to  his  descendants.  It  does  not  teach 
that  his  offence  was  personally  or  properly  the  sin  of  all  men, 
or  that  his  act  was,  in  any  mysterious  sense,  the  act  of  his  pos- 
terity. Neither  does  it  imply,  in  reference  to  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  that  his  righteousness  becomes  personally  and  inhe- 
rently ours,  or  that  his  moral  excellence  is  in  any  way  trans- 
ferred from  him  to  believers.  The  sin  of  Adam,  therefore,  is 
no  ground  to  us  of  remorse;  and  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is 
no  ground  of  self-complacency  in  those  to  whom  it  is  imputed. 
This  doctrine  merely  teaches,  that  in  virtue  of  the  union,  repre- 
sentative and  natural,  between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  his  sin 
is  the  ground  of  their  condemnation,  that  is,  of  their  subjection 
to  penal  evils ;  and  that  in  virtue  of  the  union  between  Christ 
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antl  his  people,  his  righteousness  is  the  ground  of  their  justi- 
fication. This  doctrine  is  taught  almost  in  so  many  words  in 
vs.  12,  15 — 19.  It  is  so  clearly  stated,  so  often  repeated  or 
assumed,  and  so  formally  proved,  that  very  few  commentators 
of  any  class  fail  to  acknowledge,  in  one  form  or  another,  that  it 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  the  statement  of  the  doctrine 
just  given  is  a  correct  exhibition  of  the  form  in  which  it  was 
held  by  the  great  body  of  the  Reformed  Churches  and  divines. 
A  few  quotations  from  men  of  universally  recognized  authority, 
as  competent  witnesses  on  this  subject,  must  suffice.  Turrettin 
{Theol.  Elench.  Qucteit.  IX.,  p.  678)  says,  "Imputation  is  either 
of  something  foreign  to  us,  or  of  something  properly  our  own* 
Sometimes  that  is  imputed  to  us  which  is  personally  ours ;  in 
which  sense  God  imputes  to  sinners  their  transgressions.  Some- 
times that  is  imputed  which  is  without  us,  and  not  performed 
by  ourselves;  thus  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  said  to  be 
imputed  to  us,  and  our  sins  are  imputed  to  him,  although  he 
has  neither  sin  in  himself,  nor  we  righteousness.  Here  we 
speak  of  the  latter  kind  of  imputation,  not  of  the  former, 
because  we  are  treating  of  a  sin  committed  by  Adam,  not  by 
us.*'  The  ground  of  this  imputation  is  the  union  between  Adam 
and  his  posterity.  This  union  is  not  a  mysterious  identity  of 
person,  but,  1.  "Natural,  as  he  is  the  father,  and  we  are  the 
children.  2.  Political  and  forensic,  as  he  was  the  representa- 
tive head  and  chief  of  the  whole  human  race.  The  foundation, 
therefore,  of  imputation  is  not  only  the  natural  connection 
which  exists  between  us  and  Adam,  since  in  that  case  all  his 
sins  might  be  imputed  to  us,  but  mainly  the  moral  and  federal, 
in  virtue  of  which  God  entered  into  covenant  with  him  as  our 
head.''  Again,  "We  are  constituted  sinners  in  Adam  in  the 
same  way  in  which  we  are  constituted  righteous  in  Christ." 
Again,  (Vol.  IL,  p.  707,)  to  impute^  he  says,  "is  a  forensic 
term,  which  is  not  to  be  understood  physically  of  the  infusion 
of  righteousness,  but  judicially  and  relatively."  Imputation 
does  not  alter  the  moral  character ;  hence  the  same  individual 
may,  in  different  respects,  be  called  both  just  and  unjust:  "For 
when  reference  is  had  to  the  inherent  quality,  he  is  called  a 
sinner  and  ungodly;  but  when  the  external  and  forensic  relation 
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to  Christ  is  regarded,  he  is  pronoonoed  just  in  Ohrisf  ^^  When 
God  justifies  us  on  account  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  his 
judgment  is  still  according  to  truth ;  because  he  does  not  pro* 
nounce  us  just  in  ourselves  subjectively,  which  would  be  false, 
but  in  another  putativelj  and  relatively."  Tuckney,  {Prceleo- 
tianety  p.  234,)  ^^We  are  counted  righteous  through  Christ  in 
the  same  manner  that  we  are  counted  guilty  through  Adam. 
The  latter  is  by  imputation,  therefore  also  the  former."  '^  We 
are  not  so  foolish  or  blasphemous  as  to  say,  or  even  to  think, 
that  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ  makes  us  formally  and 
subjectively  righteous;"  see  further  quotations  from  this  writer 
on  chap.  iv.  5.  Owen  (in  his  work  on  Jtutificatiany  p.  236) 
says,  "Things  which  are  not  our  own  originally,  inherently, 
may  yet  be  imputed  to  us,  ex  jtistitioy  by  the  rule  of  righteous- 
ness. And  this  may  be  done  upon  a  double  relation  unto  those 
whose  they  ai^e,  1.  Federal.  2.  Natural.  Things  done  by  one 
may  be  imputed  unto  others,  propter  relatianem  fcederalemy 
because  of  a  covenant  relation  between  them.  So  the  sin  of 
Adam  was  imputed  unto  all  his  posterity.  And  the  ground 
hereof  is,  that  we  stood  in  the  same  covenant  with'^him  who  was 
our  head  and  representative."  On  page  242,  he  says,  "This 
imputation  (of  Christ's  righteousness)  is  not  the  transmission  or 
transfusion  of  the  righteousness  of  another  into  them  which  are 
to  be  justified,  that  they  should  become  perfectly  and  inherently 
righteous  thereby.  For  it  is  impossible  that  the  righteousness 
of  one  should  be  transfused  into  another,  to  become  his  sub- 
jectively and  inherently."  Again,  page  307,  "As  we  are  made 
guilty  by  Adam's  actual  sin,  which  is  not  inherent  in  us,  but 
only  imputed  to  us ;  so  are  we  made  righteous  by  the  righteous- 
n^s  of  Christ,  which  is  not  inherent  in  us,  but  only  imputed  to 
us."  On  page  468,  he  says,  "Nothing  is  intended  by  the 
imputation  of  sin  unto  any,  but  the  rendering  them  justly 
obnoxious  unto  the  punishment  due  unto  that  sin.  As  the  not 
imputing  of  sin  is  the  freeing  of  men  from  being  subject  or 
liable  to  punishment."  It  is  one  of  his  standing  declarations, 
"  To  be  alienee  eulpce  retiSy  makbs  no  iian  a  sinner."  Enapp 
(in  his  Lecturee  on  Theology ^  sect.  76)  says,  in  stating  what  the 
doctrine  of  imputation  is,  "  God's  imputing  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents  to  their  descendants,  amounts  to  this :  God  punishes  the 
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descendants  on  aocoimt  of  tbe  sin  of  their  first  parents.'*  This 
he  gives  as  a  mere  historical  statement  of  the  nature  of  the 
doctrine,  and  the  form  in  which  its  advocates  maintained  it. 
Zachari»  (J?*.  Theologie,  Vol.  II,,  p.  894)  says,  "If  God  allows 
the  punishment  which  Adam  incurred,  to  come  on  all  his  de- 
scendants, he  imputes  his  sin  to  them  all.  And,  in  this  sense, 
Paul  maintains  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  all,  because 
the  punishment  of  the  one  oifenoe  of  Adam  has  come  upon  all." 
And  Bretschneider,  as  quoted  above,  on  chap.  iv.  3,  when 
stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers,  as  presented  in  the 
various  creeds  published  under  their  authority,  says,  that  they 
regarded  justification,  which  includes  the  idea  of  imputation,  as 
a  forensic  or  judicial  act  of  Gtod^  by  which  the  relation  of  man 
to  God,  and  not  the  man  himself,  was  changed.  And  imputation 
of  righteousness  they  described  as  "that  judgment  of  God, 
according  to  which  he  treats  us  as  though  we  had  not  sinned, 
but  had  fulfilled  the  law,  or  as  though  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  was  ours."  This  view  of  justification  they  constantly 
midntained  in  opposition  to  the  Papists,  who  regarded  it  as  a 
Bioral  change,  consisting  in  what  they  called  the  infusion  of 
righteousness. 

Though  this  view  of  the  nature  of  imputation,  both  of  sin  and 
r^teousness,  is  so  familiur,  yet  as  almost  all  the  objections  to 
the  doctrine  are  founded  on  the  assumption  that  it  proceeds  on 
the  ground  of  a  mysterious  identity  between  Adam  and  his  race 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Christ  and  his  people  on  the  other ;  and 
that  it  implies  the  transfer  of  the  moral  character  of  the  acts 
imputed,  it  seemed  necessary  to  present  some  small  portion  of 
the  evidence  which  might  be  adduced,  to  show  that  the  view 
of  the  subject  presented  above  is  that  which  has  always  been 
held  by  the  great  body  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  The  objec- 
tions urged  against  this  doctrine  at  the  present  day,  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  which  were  urged  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
against  the  Reformers;  and  the  answers  which  we  are  obliged 
to  repeat,  are  the  same  which  the  Reformers  and  their  suc- 
cessors gave  to  those  with  whom  they  had  to  contend. 

It  will  be  seen  how  large  a  portion  of  the  objections  are 
answered  by  the  mere  statement  of  the  doctrine.  1.  It  is 
objected  that  this  doctrine  "  contradicts  the  essential  principles 
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of  moral  oonscioii8Xie8&  We  never  did,  and  nerer  can  fed 
guilty  of  another's  act,  which  was  done  without  any  knowledge 
or  concurrence  of  our  own.  We  may  just  as  well  say  we  can 
Impropriate  to  ourselves,  and  make  our  own,  the  righteousness 
of  another,  as  his  unrighteousness.  But  we  can  never,  in  either 
case,  even  foroe  ourselves  into  a  consciousness  that  any  act  is 
really  our  own,  except  one  in  which  we  have  had  a  personal  and 
voluntary  concern.  A  transfer  of  moral  turpitude  is  just  as 
impossible  as  a  transfer  of  souls;  nor  does  it  lie  within  the 
boundary  of  human  effort,  that  we  should  repent  of  Adam's 
sin."  Prof.  StMart^  p.  239.  This  idea  is  repeated  very  fre- 
quently in  his  commentary  on  this  passage,  and  the  ExcumfUB^ 
rV.  V.  "To  say  Adam's  disobedience  was  the  occasion,  or 
ground,  or  instrumental  cause  of  all  men  becoming  sinners,  and 
was  thus  an  evil  to  them  all,  and  to  say  that  his  disobedience 
was  peraonalltf  theirs,  is  saying  two  very  different  things.  I 
see  no  way  in  which  this  last  assertion  can  ever  be  made  out  by 
philology."  Compare  Mr.  Barnes,  p.  119.  Professor  Stuart 
farther  says,  page  212,  that  if  verse  12  speaks  of  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin,  it  could  not  be  said  men  had  n&t  sinned  after  the 
likeness  of  Adam's  truisgression.  "  So  far  from  this  must  it 
be,  that  Adam's  sin  is  their  very  sin,  and  the  ground  why  death 
reigns  ov^  them."  Mr.  Barnes  says,  page  119,  "If  the  doc- 
trine of  imputation  be  true,  they  not  only  had  sinned  after 
the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,  but  had  smned  the  very 
identical  $in.  It  was  precisely  like  him.  It  was  the  very  thing 
itself."  In  like  manner,  on  page  96,  he  says,  "But  if  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Scriptures  was,  that  the  entire  righteousness  of 
Christ  was  set  over  to  them,  was  really  and  truly  theirs,  and 
was  transferred  to  them  in  any  sense,  with  what  propriety  could 
the  apostle  say  that  God  justified  the  ungodly  ?"  kc.  "  They 
are  eminently  pure,  and  have  a  claim  not  of  grace,  but  of  debt, 
to  the  very  highest  rewards  of  heaven."  It  will  be  at  once 
perceived  that  these  and  similar  objections  are  all  founded  on  a 
misapprehension  of  the  doctrine  in  question.  They  are  all 
directed  against  the  ideas  of  identity  of  person,  and  transfer  of 
moral  character,  neither  of  which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  included 
in  it ;  they  are,  moreover,  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  true 
nature  of  the  doctrine,  but  with  the  statements  and  arguments 
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of  these  writers  themselves.  Thus  Professor  Stuart,  page  239, 
says,  "  That  *  the  son  shall  not  die  for  the  iniquity  of  the  father,' 
is  as  true  as  that  '  the  father  shall  not  die  for  the  iniquity  of 
the  son;'  as  God  has  most  fully  declared  in  Ezek.  xviii." 
According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  "  for  the  son  to  die  for 
the  iniquity  of  the  father,"  is  to  have  the  sin  of  the  father 
imputed  to  him,  or  laid  to  his  charge.  The  ideas  of  personal 
identity  and  transfer  of  moral  character  are  necessarily  excluded 
from  it,  by  its  opponents  themselves,  who  thus  virtually  admit 
the  irrelevancy  of  their  previous  objections.  The  fact  is,  that 
imputation  is  never  represented  as  affecting  the  moral  charac- 
ter^but  merely  the  relation  of  men  to  God  and  his  law.  To 
impute  sin  is  to  regard  and  treat  as  a  sinner ;  and  to  impute 
righteousness  is  to  regard  and  treat  as  righteous. 

2.  It  is  said  that  this  doctrine  is  nothing  but  a  theory,  an 
attempt  to  explain  what  the  apostle  does  not  explain,  a  philo- 
sophical speculation,  &;c.  This  again  is  a  mistake.  It  is  neither 
a  theory  nor  a  philosophical  speculation,  but  the  statement  of  a 
scriptural  fact  in  scriptural  language.  Paul  says,  For  the 
offence  of  one  man  all  men  are  condemned;  and  for  the  right- 
eousness of  one  all  are  regarded  and  treated  as  righteous.  This 
is  the  whole  doctrine. 

8.  It  is  asserted  that  the  word  imptUe  is  never  used  in  the 
Bible,  in  reference  to  reckoning  or  charging  upon  a  man  any 
thing  which  is  not  strictly  and  properly  his  own.  But  this  has 
been  shown  to  be  incorrect ;  see  chap.  iv.  8.  It  is  used  twice 
in  chap,  iv.,  of  "imputing  righteousness"  to  those  without 
works,  to  the  ungodly,  &c.  But  if  the  objection  were  well 
founded,  it  would  be  destitute  of  any  force;  for  if  the  word 
means  so  to  ascribe  an  action  to  a  man  as  to  treat  him  as  the 
author  of  it,  it  would  be  correct  and  scriptural  to  say  that  the 
sin  or  righteousness  of  one  man  is  imputed  to  another,  when 
that  sin  or  righteousness  is  made  the  ground  of  the  condenma- 
tion  or  justification  of  any  other  than  its  personal  authors. 

4.  It  is  denied  that  Adam  was  the  representative  of  his  pos- 
terity, because  hct  is  not  so  called  in  Scripture,  and  because  a 
representative  supposes  the  consent  of  those  for  whom  he  acts. 
But  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  rare  that  a  representative  is 
appointed  by  the  choice  of  all  on  whom  his  acts  are  binding. 
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This  is  the  case  in  no  country  in  the  world ;  and  nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  a  parent  or  court  to  appoint  a  guardian 
to  act  as  the  representative  of  a  minor.  If  it  is  competent  for 
a  parent  to  make  such  an  appointment,  it  is  surely  proper  in 
God.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  fact.  If  the  Scriptures  teach 
that  Adam  was  on  trial  not  for  himself  only,  but  also  for  his 
posterity ;  if  the  race  fell  when  he  fell ;  then  do  they  teach  that . 
he  was  in  fact  and  form  their  representative.  That  they  do 
teach  the  fact  supposed,  can  scarcely  be  denied ;  it  is  asserted 
as  often  as  it  is  stated  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  the  ground  of 
the  condemnation  of  men. 

5.  It  is  said  that  the  doctrine  of  imputation  is  inconsistent 
with  the  first  principles  of  justice.  This  objection  is  only  of 
force  against  the  mistaken  view  given  above.  It  has  no  weight 
against  the  true  doctrine.  It  is  on  all  hands  admitted  that  the 
sin  of  Adam  involved  the  race  in  ruin.  This  is  the  whole  diffi- 
culty. How  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  the  divine  character, 
that  the  fate  of  unborn  millions  should  depend  on  an  act  over 
which  they  had  not  the  slightest  control,  and  in  which  they  had 
no  agency  ?  This  difficulty-  presses  the  opponents  of  the  doc- 
trine more  heavily  than  its  advocates.  The  former  have  no 
advantage  over  the  latter ;  not  in  the  amount  of  evil  inflicted, 
because  they  make  the  evil  directly  inflicted  on  account  of 
Adam's  sin  much  greater  than  the  others  do ;  not  in  the  pro- 
vision made  for  the  redemption  of  the  race  from  this  evil, 
because  both  maintain  that  the  work  of  Christ  brings  the  offer 
of  life  to  the  whole  race,  while  it  infallibly  secures  the  salvation 
of  a  multitude  which  no  man  can  number.  The  opinion  of  those 
writers  not  only  has  no  advantage  over  the  common  doctrine, 
but  it  is  encumbered  with  difficulties  peculiar  to  itself.  It 
represents  the  race  as  being  involved  in  ruin  and  condemnation, 
without  having  the  slightest  probation.  According  to  one  view, 
they  "  are  bom  with  a  corrupt  disposition,  and  with  the  loss 
of  righteousness,  and  subjection  to  pain  and  wo,"  by  a  mere 
arbitrary  appointment  of  Qod,  and  without  a  trial,  either  per- 
sonally, or  by  a  representative.  According  to  another  view, 
men  are  bom  without  any  such  cormpt  disposition,  but  in  a 
state  of  indifference,  and  are  placed  on  their  probation  at  the 
very  first  moment  of  moral  agency,  and  under  a  constitution 
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which  infallibly  secures  th^  becoming  sinners.  According  to 
the  realistic  doctrine,  revived  by  the  modem  speculative  theo* 
logians  of  the  school  of  Schleiermacher,  humanity  existed  as  a 
generic  life  in  Adam.  The  acts  of  that  life  were  therefore  the 
acts  of  all  the  individuals  to  whom,  in  the  development  of  the 
race,  the  life  itself  was  communicated.  All  men  consequently 
sinned  in  Adam,  by  an  act  of  self-determination.  They  are 
punished,  therefore,  not  for  Adam's  act,  but  for  their  own ;  not 
simply  for  their  innate  depravity,  nor  for  their  personal  acts 
only,  but  for  the  act  which  they  committed  thousands  of  years 
ago,  when  their  nature,  i.  e.  their  intelligence  and  will,  were 
determined  to  evil  in  the  person  of  Adam.  This  is  avowedly  a 
philosophical  doctrine.  This  doctrine  assumes  the  objective 
reality  of  human  nature  as  a  generic  life.  It  takes  for  granted 
that  persons  can  act  before  they  exist,  or  that  actual  sin  can  be 
committed  by  an  impersonal  nature,  which  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  inasmuch  as  an  intelligent,  voluntary  act  is  an  act  of  a 
person.  If  we  actually  sinned  in  Adam,  then  we  (as  persons) 
were  then  in  conscious  being.  This  doctrine  is  directly  opposed 
to  Scripture,  which  expressly  teaches  that  the  sin  of  Adam,  and 
not  our  personal  sin,  was  the  original  ground  of  condemnation ; 
as  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  not  our  personal  righteous- 
ness, is  the  ground  of  our  justification.  No  less  clearly  does 
the  Bible  condemn  the  other  doctrines  just  mentioned.  Paul 
represents  the  evils  which  came  on  men  on  account  of  the 
offence  of  Adam,  as  a  condemnation ;  not  as  an  arbitrary  inflic- 
tion, nor  as  a  merely  natural  consequence.  We  are  bound  to 
acquiesce  in  the  truth  as  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  not  to 
introduce  explanations  and  theories  of  our  own.  The  denial 
of  this  doctrine  involves  also  the  denial  of  the  scriptural  view 
of  atonement  and  justification.  It  is  essential  to  the  scriptural 
form  of  these  doctrines,  that  the  idea  of  legal  substitution  should 
be  retained.  Christ  bore  our  sins;  our  iniquities  were  laid  upon 
him,  which,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  scriptural  lan- 
guage, can  only  signify,  that  he  bore  the  punishment  of  those 
sins ;  not  the  same  evils,  indeed,  either  in  kind  or  degree ;  but 
still  penal,  because  judicially  inflicted  for  the  support  of  law. 
It  matters  little  whether  a  debt  be  paid  in  gold  or  copper,  pro- 
vided it  is  cancelled.    And  as  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
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of  the  former  is  of  equal  raloe  with  a  great  deal  of  the  latt^, 
8o  the  temporary  sufferings  of  Christ  are  of  more  value  for  all 
the  purposes  of  punishment,  than  the  eternal  sufferings  of  all 
mankind.  It  is  then  no  objection  to  the  scriptural  doctrine  of 
sacrifice  and  atonement,  that  Christ  did  not  suffer  the  same 
kind  or  degree  of  evil,  which  those  for  whom  he  died  must  have 
endured  in  their  own  persons.  This  idea  of  legal  substitution 
enters  also  into  the  scriptural  view  of  justification.  In  justifi- 
cation, according  to  Paul's  limguage,  God  imputes  righteousness 
to  the  ungodly.  This  righteousness  is  not  their  own ;  but  they 
are  regarded  and  treated  as  righteous  on  account  of  the  obedi- 
ence of  Christ.  That  is,  his  righteousness  is  so  laid  to  their 
account,  or  imputed  to  them,  that  they  are  regarded  and  treated 
as  if  it  were  their  own;  or  "as  if  they  had  kept  the  law."  This 
is  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  Luther's  artictdus 
stantis  vel  cadentis  eedesim.  The  great  question  between  the 
Papists  and  Protestants  was,  whether  men  ar^  justified  on 
account  of  inherent  or  imputed  righteousness.  For  the  latter, 
the  Protestants  contended  as  for  their  lives,  and  for  the  life  of 
the  ChurcL  See  the  passages  quoted  above  on  chap.  iv.  3,  and 
the  Confessions  of  that  period.  "** 

*  Apol.,  «rt  9y  p.  226.  Merita  propitiatoris — aliis  donantor  imputatiotu 
dtvmoy  nt  per  ea,  tanquam  propriis  mentis  josti  reputentor,  at  si  qais  amiotis 
pro  amieo  soMt  aee  aUennm,  debitor  alieno  merito  tanquam  proprio  liberator. 

F.  Ck>neordaati8B,  art.  S,  p.  687.  Ad  jastificationem  tria  reqoinmtur:  gratia 
Dei,  meritmn  Christi  et  fides,  qa»  haec  ipsa  Dei  beneficia  ampleotitar;  qua 
ratioue  nobis  Chritti  juttUia  imputatur^  nnde  remissionem  peooatomm,  recon- 
ciliationem  com  Deo,  adoptionem  in  filios  Dei  et  haBreditatem  Titae  aetemsB 
conseqaimiir. 

F.  C.  in.,  p.  684.  Fides  noa  propterea  jostaficat,  qaod  ipsa  tarn  bonum  opus, 
tamque  prsBolara  yirtus  sit,  sed  quia  in  promissione  evangelii  meritum  Christi 
apprehendit  et  ampleotitar,  illad  enim  per  fidem  nobis  applioari  debet,  si  eo  ipso 
merito  jastifioari  yelimas. 

F.  C.  III.,  p.  688.  Giiristi  j'tutitia  nobit  hnputatur,  onde  remissionem  peooa- 
tomm conseqaimar. 

Breteobneider,  Dog.,  VoL  11.,  p.  254,  says  that,  according  to  the  creeds  of 
the  Reformation,  jnstification  **is  that  act  of  God  in  which  he  imputes  to  a  man 
the  merit  of  Christ,  and  no  longer  regards  and  treats  him  as  a  sinner,  but  as 
righteoas.*'  **  It  is  an  act  in  which  neither  man  nor  God  changes,  bat  the  man 
is  merely  freed  from  gailt,  and  declared  to  be  trte  from  punishment,  and  hence 
the  relation  only  between  God  and  man  is  altered."  This,  he  says,  the  sym- 
bolical books  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  Romish  Church,  which  makes 
jostifloation  a  moral  change. 
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6.  As  the  term  death  is  used  for  any  and  every  evil  judicially 
inflicted  as  the  punishment  of  sin,  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
evil  not  being  expressed  by  the  word,  it  is  no  part  of  the  apos- 
tle's doctrine,  that  eternal  misery  is  inflicted  on  any  man  for 
the  sin  of  Adam,  irrespective  of  inherent  depravity  or  actual 
transgression.  It  is  enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  his  argu- 
ment, that  this  sin  was  the  ground  of  the  loss  of  the  divine 
favour,  the  withholding  of  divine  influence,  and  the  consequent 
corruption  of  our  nature,  Turrettin,  Theohgia  Menet.j  vol.  i., 
page  680 :  ^'  Poena  quam  peccatum  Adami  in  nos  accersit,  vel 
est  privativay  vel  positiva.  Quoad  primam  dicimus  Adami  pecca- 
tum nobis  imputari  immediate  ad  poenam  privativam,  quia  est 
causa  privationis  justitioB  originalis,  et  sic  corruptionem  antece- 
dere  debet  saltem  ordine  naturae :  Sed  quoad  posteriorem  potest 
dici  imputari  mediate  quoad  poenam  positivam,  quia  isti  poensB 
obnoxii  non  sumus,  nisi  postquam  nati  et  corrupti  sumus." 

7.  It  is  said  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the. omniscience  and 
veracity  of  God,  and  consequently  with  his  nature  as  God,  that 
he  should  regard  and  treat  as  sinners  those  who  are  not  sinners, 
or  those  as  righteous  who  are  in  fact  unrighteous.  God's  judg- 
ments are  according  to  truth,  and  therefore  must  be  determined 
by  the  real,  subjective  character  of  those  whom  they  concern. 
This  difficulty  arises  simply  from  the  ambiguity  of  language. 
The  words  ainnerj  just^  unju%t^  righteous^  and  unrighteous^  in 
English,  and  the  corresponding  words  in  other  languages,  are 
familiarly  and  properly  used  in  two  distinct  senses.  They 
sometimes  express  moral  character,  and  sometimes  legal  rela- 
tions. A  man  may  therefore  be  just  and  unjust,  righteous  and 
unrighteous  at  the  same  time.  A  criminal  who  has  satisfied  the 
demands  of  justice,  is  just  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  he  cannot  be 
again  or  further  punished  for  his  oifence,  and  is  entitled  to  all 
his  rights  as  a  citizen,  although  morally  unrighteous.  The 
sinner,  and  every  sinner  whom  God  accepts  or  pronounces  right- 
eous for  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  feels  himself  to  be  in  his 
own  person  most  unrighteous.  God's  judgment,  in  pronouncing 
him  righteous,  is  none  the  less  according  to  truth.  He  does  not 
pronounce  the  sinner  subjectively  righteous,  which  he  is  not, 
but  forensically  righteous,  which  he  is,  because  Christ  has 
satisfied  the  demands  of  justice  on  his  behalf.     In  like  manner, 
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wben  our  blessed  Lord,  although  he  knew  no  sin,  is  sai*!  to 
have  been  made  sin,  it  only  means  that  he  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  our  place ;  so 
that  his  sufferings  were  not  chastisements  or  calamities,  but  of 
the  nature  of  punishment.  He  was  condemned  for  our  sakes, 
as  we  are  justified  for  his.  It  is  no  impeachment,  therefore, 
of  the  omniscience  or  veracity  of  God,  when  he  holds  us  as 
guilty  on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  as  he  does  not  pronounce  us 
morally  criminal  for  his  offence,  but  simply  declares  that  for 
the  ends  of  justice  we  are  involved  in  his  condemnation. 

8.  Perhaps  the  most  operative  of  all  objections  against  the 
doctrine  of  imputation  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  moral 
character  must  be  self-originated.  It  is  assumed  that  inhe- 
rent, hereditary  depravity  in  man  cannot  have  the  nature  of  sin 
and  involve  guilt,  unless  it  is  due  to  his  own  act.  This  princi- 
ple, however,  is  not  only  erroneous,  but  contrary  to  the  plainest 
and  most  universally  received  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  It  is  the 
intuitive  judgment  of  men  that  moral  qualities  owe  their  charac- 
ter to  their  nature,  and  not  to  their  origin.  A  holy  being  is 
recognized  as  holy,  whether  his  holiness  be  concreated,  infused, 
or  self-originated.  All  Churches  believe  that  Adam  was  created 
holy ;  all  Churches  believe  that  holiness  is  the  product  of  divine 
power  in  regeneration ;  and  all  Churches,  that  is,  the  Latin, 
Lutheran,  and  Reformed,  acknowledge  that  innate  depravity  is 
truly  sin,  although  anterior  to  any  act  of  self-determination  on 
our  part  to  evil.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  assume  that 
if  men  are  bom  in  sin,  their  sinfulness  is  to  be  referred  to 
their  personal  act.  It  may,  consistently  with  the  common  judg- 
ment of  men,  and  with  the  faith  of  the  Church  universal,  be  a 
penal  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam. 

n.  Whatever  evil  the  Scriptures  represent  as  coming  upon 
us  on  account  of  Adam,  they  regard  as  penal;  they  call  it 
death,  which  is  the  general  term  by  which  any  penal  evil  is 
expressed.  It  is  not  however  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures, 
nor  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  nor  of  our  standards,  that  the 
corruption  of  nature  of  which  they  speak,  is  any  depravation 
of  the  soul,  or  an  essential  attribute,  or  the  infusion  of  any  posi- 
tive evil.  "Original  sin,'*  as  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformers 
maintain,  "  is  not  the  substance  of  man,  neither  his  soul  nor 
19 
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body ;  nor  is  it  anything  infused  into  his  nature  by  Satan,  as 
poison  is  mixed  with  wine ;  it  is  not  an  essential  attribute,  but 
an  accident,'*'  i.  e.  something  which  does  not  exist  of  itself,  an 
incidental  quality,"  &c.  BreUchneidery  vol.  ii.,  p.  80.  These 
confessions  teach  that  original  righteousness  was  lost,  as  a 
punishment  of  Adam's  sin,  and  by  that  defect^  the  tendency  to 
sin,  or  corrupt  disposition,  or  corruption  of  nature  is  occa- 
sioned^t  Though  they  speak  of  original  sin  as  being,  first, 
negative,  i.  e.  the  loss  of  righteousness ;  and  secondly,  positive, 
or  corruption  of  nature ;  yet  by  the  latter,  they  state,  is  to  be 
understood,  not  the  infusion  of  anything  in  itself  sinful,  but  an 
actual  tendency  or  disposition  to  evil,  resulting  from  the  loss 
of  righteousness.  This  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  quotation 
just  made.  It  is  therefore  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  own 
views,  and  with  those  of  the  Protestant  creeds,  that  President 
Edwards  teaches,  in  his  book  on  Original  Sin,  "  It  is  agreeable 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  best  divines,  that  all  sin  comes  from  a 
defective  or  privative  cause,"  (p.  28;)  and  that  he  argues 
against  the  idea  of  any  evil  quality  being  infused,  implanted,  or 
wrought  into  our  nature  by  any  positive  cause  or  influence 
whatever,  either  of  God  or  the  creature,  Ac.  With  equal  con- 
sistency and  propriety,  he  goes  on  to  state  that ''  the  absence 
of  positive  good  principles,"  and  'Uhe  withholding  of  special 
divine  influence,"  and  "the  leaving  of  the  common  principles 
of  self-love,  natural  appetite,  which  were  in  man  in  innocence," 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  corruption  which  appears 
among  men.  Goodwin,  one  of  the  strictest  Puritanical  divines, 
(vol.  iii.,  p.  323,)  has  a  distinct  chapter  to  prove,  "that  there 
is  no  necessity  of  asserting  original  sin  to  be  a  positive  quality 
in  our  souls,  since  the  privation  of  righteousness  is  enough  to 
infect  the  soul  with  all  that  is  evil."     Yet  he,  in  common  with 

*  Acoidens:  quod  non  per  se  subsistit,  sed  in  aliqoa  sabstantia  est  et  ab  ea 
discemi  possit. 

t  F.  Conoor.  L,  p.  648:  Etsi  enim  in  Adamo  et  Hera  natnra  initio  para, 
bona  et  sanota  creata  est;  tamen  per  lapsom  peecatnm  non  eo  modo  ipsorom 
nataram  invasit,  at  ManiohsBi  dizerant— qoin  potios  cam  sedactione  Satan» 
per  lapsam,  jasto  Dot  jadicio  (in  poenam  hominam)  jastitia  ooncreata  sea 
originaHs  amissa  esset,  defeeiu  illOf  priTatione  sea  spoliatione  et  yalneratione, 
(quorum  maloram  Satan  causa  est)  humana  natara  ita  oorrapta  est,  at  jam 
natura,  ana  cam  illo  defecta  et  corraptione,  &c. 
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the  Reformers,  represents  original  sin  as  having  a  positive  as 
well  as  a  negative  side.  This,  however,  results  from  the  active 
nature  of  the  soul.  If  there  is  no  tendency  to  the  love  and 
service  of  God,  there  is,  from  this  very  defect,  a  tendency  to 
self  and  sin.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  objections  to  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  its  being  an  evil 
positively  infused  into  our  nature,  ^'as  poison  is  mixed  with 
wine,"  may  be  inferred  from  the  exclamation  of  Professor 
Stuart,  in  reference  to  the  passage  Just  quoted  from  President 
Edwards.  He  says  it  is  ^^a  signal  instance,  indeed,  of  the 
triumph  of  the  spontaneous  feelings  of  our  nature  over  the 
power  of  system!*'  It  would  seem  from  this,  that  he  has  no 
objection  to  the  doctrine  as  thus  stated.  And  yet  this  is 
the  form  in  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  it  is  presented  in 
the  creeds  of  the  Reformers,  and  the  works  of  the  ^^best 
divines." 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  all  such  questions  as  the 
following,  proceed  on  an  incorrect  apprehension  of  the  point  at 
issue.  It  is  often  asked.  If  Adam's  first  sin  is  propagated  to 
US,  why  not  all  his  other  sins,  and  the  sins  of  all  our  ancestors  ? 
No  one  properly  maintains  that  Adam's  first  sin,  his  act  of 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  is  propagated  to  any  one.  This  is  a 
sheer  impossibility.  We  derive  from  Adam  a  nature  destitute 
of  any  native  tendency  to  the  love  and  service  of  God ;  and 
since  the  soul,  from  its  nature,  is  filled  as  it  were  with  suscep- 
tibilities, dispositions  or  tendencies  to  certain  modes  of  acting, 
or  to  objects  out  of  itself,  if  destitute  of  the  governing  tendency 
or  disposition  to  holiness  and  God,  it  has,  of  course,  a  tendency 
to  self-gratification  and  sin.  There  is  surely  nothing  incredible 
or  inconceivable  in  the  existence  of  a  native  tendency  to  delight 
in  God,  any  more  than  in  the  existence  of  a  tendency  #r  dis- 
position to  delight  in  beauty,  or  social  intercourse,  or  in  our 
own  offspring.  Men  have  still  an  innate  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  a  natural  sense  of  justice,  &c.  Why  then  may  not  Adam 
have  been  created  with  an  analogous  tendency  to  delight  in 
God?  And  if  this  disposition  presupposes  a  state  of  friendship 
with  his  Maker,  or  if  it  is  the  result  of  special  Divine  influence, 
why  may  not  that  influence  be  withheld  as  the  expression  of 
God's  displeasure  for  the  apostasy  and  rebellion  of  man?    This 
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is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  dealings  of  Gkxi  in  his  providence, 
and  agreeaUe  to  the  declarations  of  his  word.  He  aJ>andoB8 
sinners  to  theiaselyes  as  a  punishment  of  their  transgressions; 
he  withholds  or  withdraws  blessings  from  children,  in  punish- 
ment, or  as  an  expression  of  his  displeasure,  for  the  sins  of  their 
parents.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  this  doctrine  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Divine  character  or  conduct.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  in  its  support  the  whole  tenor  of  his  dealings  with  our  race, 
firom  the  beginning  of  the  .world.  The  objections,  therefore, 
founded  on  the  supposed  absurdity  of  the  propagation  of  sin, 
and  especially  of  Adam's  fvt9t  %in^  all  rest  on  misapprehension 
of  the  doctrine  in  dispute. 

Nor  is  the  objection  any  better  supported,  that  the  doctrine 
of  cornq)tion  of  nature  makes  God,  from  whom  that  nature 
proceeds,  the  author  of  sin.  Our  nature  is  not  corrupted  by 
any  positive  act  of  God,  or  by  the  infusion,  implanting,  or 
i&working  of  any  habit  or  principle  of  sin ;  God  merely  with- 
holds judicially  those  influences  which  produced  in  Adam  a 
tendency  or  disposition  to  holiness;  precisely  as  a  monarch 
often,  from  the  purest  and  wisest  motives,  withholds  favours 
from  the  children  of  traitors  or  rebels,  or  bestows  them  upon 
the  children  of  patriots  and  public  benefactors.  There  is  in 
every  human  being  a  tendency  to  act  upon  the  same  principle. 
We  are  all  disposed  to  regard  with  less  favour  the  children  of 
the  wicked  than  the  children  of  the  good.  If  this  principle  is 
recognized  even  in  the  ordinary  dealings  of  Divine  Providence, 
we  need  not  wonder  at  its  being  acted  upon  in  that  great  trans- 
action which  decided  the  fate  of  the  world,  as  Adam  was  not  <» 
trial  for  himself  alone,  but  also  for  his  posterity. 

As  little  weight  is  due  to  the  objection,  that  the  law  of  pro- 
pagation does  not  secure  the  transmission  of  bodily  defects,  or 
mental  and  moral  peculiarities  of  parents  to  their  children. 
This  objection  supposes  that  the  derivation  of  a  corrupt  nature 
from  Adam  is  resolved  into  this  general  law;  whereas  it  is 
uniformly  represented  as  a  peculiar  case,  founded  on  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  Adam,  and  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
this  general  law  exclusively.  It  is  constantly  represented  as 
resulting  from,  the  judicial  withholding  of  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit/  from:  an  apostate  race.     See  the  Confessions  of  the 
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Reformers  quoted  aboTe :  DefeetiM  et  concup%$centiA  mntfoenmy 
Apolgia  X,  p.  58.  That  the  peculiarities,  and  especiallj  that 
the  piety  of  parents,  are  not  transmitted  by  the  law  of  propa- 
g&tion,  from  parents  to  children,  does  not  therefore  present  a 
shadow  of  an  objection  to  the  common  doctrine  on  this  subject. 
The  notorious  fact,  howeyer,  that  the  mental  and  moral  pecu* 
liarities  of  parents  are  transmitted  to  their  children,  frequently 
and  manifestly,  though  not  with  the  uniformity  of  an  established 
law,  answers  two  important  purposes.  It  shows  that  there  is 
nothing  absurd,  or  out  of  analogy  with  God's  dealing  with  men, 
in  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  depravity;  and  also,  that  the  doc- 
trine is  consistent  with  God's  goodness  and  justice.  For  if, 
under  the  administration  of  the  divine  Being,  analogous  facts 
are  daily  occurring,  it  must  be  right  and  consistent  with  the 
perfections  of  God. 

The  most  common  and  plausible  objection  to  this  doctrine  is, 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  sin  and  holiness  to 
suppose  that  either  one  or  the  other  can  be  innate,  or  that  a 
disposition  or  principle,  which  is  not  the  result  of  choice,  can 
possess  a  moral  character.  To  this  objection,  President  Edwards 
answers,  '*'  In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  a  contradiction  to  the 
nature  of  things,  as  judged  of  by  the  common-sense  of  mankind. 
It  is  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  minds  of  men  in  all  ages,  not 
only  that  the  fruit  or  effect  of  a  good  choice  is  virtuous,  but  the 
good  choice  itself,  from  which  that  ^ect  proceeds ;  yea,  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  antecedent  good  disposition,  temper,  or  affec- 
tion of  mind,  from  whence  proceeds  that  good  choice,  is  virtu- 
ous. This  is  the  general  notion,  not  that  principles  derive  their 
goodness  from  actions,  but  that  actions  derive  their  goodness 
from  the  principles  whence  they  proceed ;  and  so  that  the  act 
of  choosing  that  which  is  good  is  no  farther  virtuous  than  it 
proceeds  from  a  good  principle  or  virtuous  disposition  of  mind, 
which  supposes  tJiat  a  virtuous  disposition  of  mind  may  be 
before  a  virtuous  act  of  choice ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  there  should  first  be  thought,  reflection,  and 
choice,  before  there  can  be  any  virtuous  disposition.  If  the 
choice  be  first,  before  the  existence  of  a  good  disposition  of 
heart,  what  signified  that  choice  7  There  can,  according  to  our 
natural  notions,  be  no  virtue  in  a  choice  which  proceeds  from 
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no  virtaous  principle,  but  from  mere  self-love,  ambition,  or  some 
animal  appetite."  Original  Sin,  p.  140.  It  is  certainly  accord- 
ing to  the  intuitive  judgment  of  men,  that  innate  dispositions 
are  amiable  or  unamiable,  moral  or  immoral,  according  to  their 
nature ;  and  that  their  character  does  not  depend  on  the  mode 
of  their  production.  The  parental  instinct,  pity,  sympathy  with 
the  happiness  and  sorrows  of  others,  though  founded  in  innate 
principles  of  our  nature,  are  universally  regarded  as  amiable 
attributes  of  the  soul;  and  the  opposite  dispositions  as  the 
reverse.  In  like  manner,  the  sense  of  justice,  hatred  of  cruelty 
and  oppression,  though  natural,  are  moral  from  their  very 
nature.  And  the  universal  disposition  to  prefer  ourselves  to 
others,  though  the  strongest  of  all  the  native  tendencies  of  the 
mind,  is  no  less  universally  recognized  as  evil. 

The  opposite  opinion,  which  denies  the  possibility  of  moral 
dispositions  prior  to  acts  of  choice,  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
nature  of  virtue,  and  involves  us  in  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
doctrine,  that  indifference  is  necessary  to  the  freedom  of  the 
will  and  the  morality  of  actions.  If  Adam  was  created  neither 
holy  nor  unholy,  if  it  is  not  true  that  "  God  made  man  upright," 
but  that  he  formed  his  own  moral  character,  how  is  his  choice 
of  God  as  the  portion  of  his  soul  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Or  what 
moral  character  could  it  have  ?  To  say  that  the  choice  was 
made  from  the  desire  of  happiness,  or  the  impulse  of  self-love, 
affords  no  solution  of  the  case ;  because  it  does  not  account  for 
the  nature  of  the  choice.  It  assigns  no  reason  why  God,  in 
preference  to  any  other  object,  was  chosen.  This  desire  could 
only  prompt  to  a  choice,  but  could  not  determine  the  object. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  choice  was  determined  by  the  superior 
excellence  of  God  as  a  source  of  happiness,  this  supposes  that 
this  excellence  was,  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  an  object  supremely 
desirable ;  but  the  desire  of  moral  excellence  is,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  a  moral  or  virtuous  desire ;  and  if  this  determined 
the  choice,  morSl  character  existed  prior  to  this  determination 
of  the  will,  and  neither  consisted  in  it,  nor  resulted  from  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  choice  was  determined  by  no  desire 
of  the  object  as  a  moral  good,  it  could  have  no  moral  character. 
How  is  it  possible  that  the  choice  of  an  object  which  is  made 
from  no  regard   for  its   excellence,   should  have   any  moral 
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character?  The  choice,  considered  as  an  act  of  the  mind, 
deriyes  its  character  entirely  from  the  motiye  by  which  it  is 
determined.  If  the  motiye  be  desire  for  it  as  morally  excel 
lent,  the  choice  is  morally  good,  and  is  the  eyidence  of  an  ante- 
cedent yirtuons  disposition  of  mind ;  but  if  the  motiye  be  mere 
self-loye,  the  choice  is  neither  good  nor  bad.  There  is  no  way, 
on  the  theory  in  question,  of  accounting  for  this  preference  for 
God,  but  by  assuming  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will, 
tfnd  supposing  that  the  selection  of  one  object,  rather  than 
another,  is  made  prior  to  the  rise  of  the  desire  for  it  as  excel- 
lent, and  consequently  in  a  state  of  indifference. 

This  reasoning,  though  it  applies  to  the  origin  of  holiness,  is 
not  applicable  to  the  origin  of  sin ;  and,  therefore,  the  objection 
that  it  supposes  a  sinful  disposition  to  exist  in  Adam,  prior  to 
his  first  transgression,  is  not  yalid.  Because  an  act  of  disobedi- 
ence performed  under  the  impulse  of  self-loye,  or  of  some  animal 
appetite,  is  sinful,  it  does  not  follow  that  an  act  of  obedience, 
performed  under  a  similar  impulse,  and  without  any  regard  for 
God  or  moral  excellence,  is  yirtuous. 

Of  all  the  facts  ascertained  by  the  history  of  the  world,  it 
would  seem  to  be  among  the  plainest,  that  men  are  born  desti- 
tute of  a  disposition  to  seek  their  chief  good  in  God,  and  with  a 
disposition  to  make  self-gratification  the  great  end  of  their 
being.  Eyen  reason,  conscience,  and  natural  affection,  are  less 
uniyersal  characteristics  of  our  fallen  race.  For  there  are  idiots 
and  moral  monsters  often  to  be  met  with ;  but  for  a  child  of 
Adam,  uninfluenced  by  the  special  grace  of  God,  to  delight  in 
his  Maker,  as  the  portion  of  his  soul,  from  the  first  dawn  of  his 
moral  being,  is  absolutely  without  example  among  all  the  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  men  who  haye  inhabited  our  world.  If 
experience  can  establish  anything,  it  establishes  the  truth  of  the 
scriptural  declaration,  "  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh." 
It  would  seem  no  less  plain,  that  this  cannot  be  the  original 
and  normal  state  of  man ;  that  human  nature  is  not  now  what 
it  was  when  it  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  God.  Eyery  thing 
else  which  God  has  made,  answers  the  end  of  its  being ;  but 
human  nature,  since  the  fall,  has  uniformly  worked  badly :  in 
no  one  instance  has  it  spontaneously  turned  to  God  as  its  chief 
good.     It  cannot  be  belieyed  that  God  thus  made  man;  that 
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there  has  been  no  perversion  of  his  faculties ;  no  loss  of  some 
original  and  guiding  disposition  or  tendency  of  bis  mind.  It 
cannot  be  credited  that  men  are  now  what  Adam  was,  when  he 
first  opened  his  eyes  on  the  wonders  of  creation  and  the  glories 
of  God.  Reason,  Scripture,  and  experience,  therefore,  all 
concur  in  support  of  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
world,  that  the  race  fell  in  Adam,  lost  their  original  rectitude, 
and  became  prone  to  evil  as  the  sparks  fly  upward. 

This  doctrine  has  so  strong  a  witness  in  the  religious  ezperi^ 
ence  of  Christians,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  has  been 
almost  universally  received.  Individual  opponents  and  objectors 
have  indeed  appeared,  from  time  to  time ;  but  it  is  believed  that 
no  organized  sect,  bearing  the  Christian  name,  the  Socinians 
excepted,  have  ever  discarded  it  from  the  articles  of  their  faith. 
It  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  doctrines  of  divine  influ- 
ence and  redemption,  that  they  have  almost  uniformly  been 
held  or  rejected  together.  It  has  indeed  often  been  said, 
because  the  term  original  9%n  was  first  used  by  Augustine,  that 
the  doctrine  itself  took  its  origin  with  him ;  although  perfectly 
synonymous  expressions  occur  so  constantly  in  the  writings  of 
the  earlier  Fathers.  Equally  destitute  of  foundation  is  th^ 
assertion,  so  often  made,  that  Augustine  was  driven  to  his  views 
on  this  subject  by  his  controversy  with  Pelagius.  He  had 
arrived  at  all  the  conclusions  on  which  he  ultimately  rested,  at 
least  ten  years  before  any  controversy  on  the  subject.*  He 
was  led  to  these  results  by  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
by  his  own  personal  experience.  His  earlier  vieirs  on  the 
intimately  related  doctrines  of  depravity,  ability,  dependence, 
and  grace,  were  all  modified  as  he  became  more  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  word  of  God,  and  ¥rith  his  own  heart. 
When  he  passed  what  Neander  calls  the  crisis  of  his  religious 
history,  he  saw  clearly  the  depth  of  the  evil  which  existed 
within  him,  and  had  corresponding  views  of  the  necessity  and 
efiicacy  of  the  grace  of  God,  by  which  alone  this  evil  could  be 
removed. 

With  regard  to  Pelagius,  the  case  was  just  the  reverse.  His 
views  of  depravity  being  superficial,  he  had  very  high  ideas  of 
the  ability  of  man,  and  very  low  conceptions  of  the  operations 

*  Neandvr*:)  GeechiohU  der  Christlichen  Religion  and  Kirohe,  iL,  {  8. 
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of  the  Spirit  of  Ood.  The  latter,  as  the  author  j«st  referred  to 
strikingly  remarks,  was  the  representatiYe  and  champion  of 
^Hhe  general,  moral,  and  religions  eonsciousness  of  men;*'  the 
other,  of  'Uhe  peculiar  nature  of  Christian  consciousness.''  A 
doctrine  which  enters  so  much  into  the  experience  of  all  Christ- 
ians, and  which  has  maintained  its  ground  in  all  ages  and 
sections  of  the  Church,  must  have  its  deep  foundations  in  the 
testimony  of  God,  and  the  consciousness  of  men. 

in.  It  is  included  in  the  doctrines  already  stated,  that  man* 
kind  have  had  a  fair  probation  in  Adam,  their  head  and  repre- 
sentative ;  and  that  we  are  not  to  consider  God  as  placing  them 
on  their  probation,  in  the  very  first  dawn  of  their  intellectual 
and  moral  existence,  and  under  circumstances  (or  ^^a  divine 
constitution")  which  secure  the  certainty  of  their  sinning.  Such 
a  probation  could  hardly  deserve  the  name. 

IV.  It  is  also  included  in  the  doctrine  of  this  portion  of 
Scripture,  that  mankind  is  an  unit,  in  the  sense  in  which  an 
army,  in  distinction  from  a  mob,  is  one;  or  as  a  nation,  a  com- 
munity, or  a  family,  is  one,  in  opposition  to  a  mere  fortuitous 
collection  of  individuals.  Hence  the  frequent  and  extensive 
•  transfer  of  the  responsibility  and  consequences  of  the  acts  of 
the  heads  of  these  communities  to  their  several  members,  and 
from  one  member  to  others.  This  is  a  law  which  pervades  the 
whole  moral  government  and  providential  dispensations  of  God. 
We  are  not  like  the  separate  grains  of  wheat  in  a  measure,  but 
links  in  a  complicated  chain.  All  influence  the  destiny  of  each, 
and  each  influences  the  destiny  of  all. 

y.  The  design  of  the  apostle  being  to  illustrate  the  nature 
and  to  confirm  the  certainty  of  our  justification,  it  is  the  leading 
doctrine  of  this  passage,  that  our  acceptance  with  God  is  founded 
neither  on  our  faith  nor  our  good  works,  but  on  the  obedience 
or  righteousness  of  Christ,  which  to  us  is  a  free  gift.  This  is 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  vs.  18, 19. 

VI.  The  dreadful  evil  of  sin  is  best  seen  in  the  fall  of  Adam, 
and  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  By  the  one  offence  of  one  man,  what 
a  waste  of  ruin  has  been  spread  over  the  whole  world !  How  far 
beyond  conception  the  misery  that  one  act  occasioned !  There 
was  no  adequate  remedy  for  this  evil  but  the  death  of  the  Son 
of  God,  vs,  12, 16, 16,  &c. 
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VII.  It  is  tlie  prerogative  of  God  to  bring  good  ont  of  evil, 
and  to  make  the  good  triumph  over  the  evil.  From  the  fall  has 
sprung  redemption,  and  from  redemption  results  which  eternity 
alone  can  disclose,  vs.  20,  21. 

REMARKS. 

1.  Every  man  should  bow  down  before  God,  under  the  humi- 
liating consciousness  that  he  is  a  member  of  an  apostate  race ; 
the  son  of  a  rebellious  parent ;  born  estranged  from  God,  and 
exposed  to  his  displeasure,  vs.  12, 15, 16,  &;c. 

2.  Every  man  should  thankfully  embrace  the  means  provided 
for  his  restoration  to  the  Divine  favour,  viz.  "  the  abundance  of 
grace  and  gift  of  righteousness,"  ver.  17. 

8.  Those  that  perish,  perish  not  because  the  sin  of  Adam  has 
brought  them  under  condemnation;  nor  because  no  adequate 
provision  has  been  made  for  their  recovery ;  but  because  they 
will  not  receive  the  offered  mercy,  ver.  17. 

4.  For  those  who  refuse  the  proffered  righteousness  of  Christ, 
and  insist  on  trusting  to  their  own  righteousness,  the  evil  of  sin 
and  God's  determination  to  punish  it,  show  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable hope;  while,  for  those  who  humbly  receive  this  gift, 
there  can  be  no  rational  ground  of  fear,  ver.  15. 

5.  If,  without  personal  participation  in  the  sin  of  Adam,  all 
men  are  subject  to  death,  may  we  not  hope  that,  without  per- 
sonal acceptance  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  all  who  die  in 
infancy  are  saved? 

6.  We  should  never  yield  to  temptation  on  the  ground  that 
the  sin  to  which  we  are  solicited  appears  to  be  a  trifle,  (merely 
eating  a  forbidden  fruit ;)  or  that  it  is  but  for  once.  Remember 
the  ONB  offence  of  one  man.  Ho,w  often  has  a  man,  or  a  family, 
been  ruined  for  ever  by  onb  sin !  ver.  12. 

7.  Our  dependence  on  Jesus  Christ  is  entire,  and  our  obliga- 
tions to  him  are  infinite.  It  is  through  his  righteousness,  with- 
out the  shadow  of  merit  on  our  own  part,  that  we  are  justified. 
He  alone  was  adequate  to  restore  the  ruins  of  the  fall.  From 
those  ruins  he  has  built  up  a  living  temple,  a  habitation  of  God 
through  the  Spirit. 

8.  We  must  experience  the  operation  of  the  law,  in  producing 
the  knowledge  and  conviction  of  sin,  in  order  to  be  prepared 
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for  the  appreciation  and  reception  of  the  wofk  of  Christ.  The 
Church  and  the  world  were  prepared,  by  the  legal  dispensation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  gracious  dispensation  of  the 
New,  ver.  20.  • 

9.  We  should  open  our  hearts  to  the  large  prospects  of  purity 
and  blessedness  presented  in  the  gospel;  the  yictory  of  grace 
over  sin  and  death,  which  is  to  be  consummated  in  the  triumph 
of  true  religion,  and  in  the  eternal  salvation  of  those  multitudes 
out  of  every  tribe  and  kindred,  which  no  man  can  number, 
ver.  21. 


CHAPTER    VL 

CONTENTS. 

As  the  gospel  reveals  the  only  effectual  method  of  justification, 
so  also  it  alone  can  secure  the  sanctification  of  men.  To  exhibit 
this  truth  is  the  object  of  this  and  the  following  chapter.  The 
sixth  is  partly  argumentative,  and  partly  exhortatory.  In 
vs.  1 — 11,  the  apostle  shows  how  imfounded  is  the  objection, 
that  gratuitous  justification  leads  to  the  indulgence  of  sin.  In 
vs.  12 — 23,  he  exhorts  Christians  to  live  agreeably  to  the  nature 
and  design  of  the  gospel ;  and  presents  various  considerations 
adapted  to  secure  their  obedience  to  this  exhortation. 


ROMANS  VI.  1—11. 

ANALYSIS. 

Thb  most  common,  the  most  plausible,  and  yet  the  most 
unfounded  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  is, 
that  it  allows  men  to  live  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound.  This 
objection  arises  from  ignorance  of  the  doctrine  in  question,  and 
of  the  nature  and  means  of  sanctification.  It  is  so  preposterous 
in  the  eyes  of  an  enlightened  believer,  that  Paul  deals  with  it 
rather  by  exclamations  at  its  absurdity,  than  with  logical  argu- 
ments.   The  main  idea  of  this  section  is,  that  such  is  the  nature 
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of  the  bdiever'n  imion  witk  Chriflt,  that  his  Ifmg  in  sin  is  not 
merely  an  inconsistency,  but  a  contradiction  in  terms,  as  much 
80  as  to  speak  of  a  lire  dead  man,  or  a  good  bad  one.  Union 
with  Christ,  being  the  only  source  of  holiness,  cannot  be  the 
source  of  sin.  In  ver.  1,  the  apostle  presents  the  objection.  In 
Ter.  2,  he  declares  it  to  be  nnfounded,  and  exclaims  at  its 
absurdity.  In  vs.  8,  4,  he  exhibits  the  true  nature  and  design 
of  Christianity,  as  adapted  and  intended  to  produce  newness  of 
life.  In  T8.  5—7,  he  shows  that  such  is  the  nature  of  union 
with  Christ,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  share  the  benefits 
of  his  death,  without  being  conformed  to  his  life.  Such  being 
the  case,  he  shows,  vs.  8 — ^11,  that  as  Christ's  death  on  account 
of  sin  was  for  once,  never  to  be  repeated,  and  his  life,  a  life 
devoted  to  God;  so  our  separation  from  sin  is  final,  and  our 
life  a  life  consecrated  to  God. 


COMMENTARY. 

Verse  1.  What  shall  we  say  then?  What  inference  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  the  gratuitous  acceptance  of  sinners, 
or  justification  without  works,  by  faith  in  the  righteousness  of 
Christ? 

ShaM  we  eontinue  in  «m,  that  grace  may  aboundf  i.  e.  be 
more  conspicuously  displayed.  The  form  in  which  the  objection 
to  the  apostle's  doctrine  is  here  presented,  is  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter.  Paul  had  there  spoken 
of  the  grace  of  the  gospel  being  the  more  conspicuous  and 
abundant,  in  proportion  to  the  evils  which  it  removes.  It  is  no 
fair  inference  from  the  fact  that  God  has  brought  so  much  good 
out  of  the  fall  and  sinfulness  of  men,  that  they  may  continue  in 
sin.  Neither  can  it  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  accepts 
of  sinners  on  the  ground  of  the  merit  of  Christ,  instead  of  their 
own,  (which  is  one  way  in  which  grace  abounds,)  that  they  may 
sin  without  restraint. 

Verse  2.  Q-od  forbidy  fjoj  yivonoj  let  it  not  be.  Paul's  usual 
mode  of  expressing  denial  and  abhorrence.  Such  an  inference 
is  not  to  be  thought  of.  How  shall  we^  iha;t  are  dead  to  sin^  live 
any  longer  therein  f  The  relative  otrepe^  is  as  usual  causative^ 
and  it  stands  first,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis ;  direddpoficv  does 
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&ot  mean  can  ckady  nor  haw  died,  but  dkd.  It  refiors  to  a  Bpe* 
oific  act  in  our  past  historj:  ^  Since  we  died  to  sin,  how  can  we 
still  live  in  it?'  The  act  which  in  its  natvre  was  a  dying  to  sin, 
was  our  accepting  of  Christ  as  our  Sayiour.  That  act  involTea 
in  it  not  only  a  separation  from  sin,  but  a  deadness  to  it.  No 
man  can  apply  to  Chrbt  to  be  delivered  from  sin,  in  order  that 
he  may  live  in  it.  DeliTerance  from  sin,  as  offered  by  Christ, 
and  as  accepted  by  the  believer,  is  not  mere  deHverance  from 
ks  penalty,  but  from  its  power.  'We  turn  from  sin  to  (}od  when 
we  receive  Christ  as  a  Saviour.  It  is,  therefore,  as  the  aposde 
argues,  a  contradiction  in  terms,  to  say  that  gratuitous  justifica- 
tion is  a  license  to  sin,  as  much  as  to  say  that  death  is  life,  or 
that  dying  to  a  thing  is  living  in  it.  Instead  of  giving  r^ 
&fiapri(iL  the  usual  force  of  the  dative,  ^,  or  a«  t^  respecU^  sin, 
Storr,  Flatt,  and  many  other  commentators,  say  it  should  be 
understood  as  in  v.  15,  zi.  20,  on  account  of.  ^  How  shall  we, 
wife  in  Christ,  died  on  account  of  sin,  L  e.  who  suffered  vicari- 
ously its  penalty,  inasmuch  as  we  were  crucified  in  him,  live 
any  longer  therein  ?' 

In  favour  of  this  interpretation,  it  is  urged,  1.  That  this 
phrase  must  express  the  same  idea  with  the  subsequent  clauses, 
buried  with  himj  ver.  4;  asdociated  in  his  death,  ver.  5;  dead 
with  Christ,  ver.  8.  2.  That  it  must  have  this  meaning  in 
rer.  10,  where  it  is  sdd  of  Christ,  he  died  unto  %vn,  L  e.  on 
account  of  nn.  8.  The  other  interpretation,  ^  How  shall  we, 
who  have  renounced  sin,  live  any  longer  therein?*  it  is  said,  is 
not  suited  to  the  apostle's  object ;  because  it  does  not  give  any 
adequate  answer  to  the  objection  presented  in  ver.  1.  In  order 
to  answer  that  objection,  it  was  necessary  to  show  not  merely 
that  the  believer  had  renounced  sin,  but  that  the  doctrine  of 
gratuitous  justification  effectually  secures  this  renunciation. 
According  to  the  second  interpretation,  this  answer  is  plain  and 
conclusive :  ^  How  shall  we,  who  have  died  on  account  of  sin, 
live  any  longer  therein?  If  we  are  regarded  and  treated  by 
God,  in  virtue  of  our  union  with  Christ,  and  if  we  regard  our- 
selves, as  having  suffered  and  died  with  him  on  account  of  sin, 
we  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  hatefrd,  and  deserving  of  punish- 
ment.' 

The  objectiona  to  this  interpretation,,  however,  are  serious. 
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1.  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  common  and  familiar  import  of 
the  expression,  to  be  dead  to  anything^  which  occurs  frequently 
in  the  New  Testament;  as  Gal.  ii.  19,  "dead  to  the  law;*' 
1  Pet.  ii.  24,  "dead  to  sins;"  Rom.  vii.  4;  Col.  ii.  20;  Gal. 
vi.  14,  &;c.  In  all  cases  the  meaning  is,  to  he  free  from.  Sin 
has  lost  its  power  over  the  believer,  as  sensible  objects  are  not 
able  to  affect  the  dead.  2.  The  opposite  phrase,  to  live  theretn^ 
requires  this  interpretation.  8.  The  object  of  the  apostle  does 
not  require  that  a  formal,  argumentative  answer  should  be  sup- 
posed to  commence  in  this  verse.  He  simply  denies  the  justice 
of  the  inference  from  his  doctrine,  stated  in  ver.  1,  and  asks 
how  it  is  possible  it  should  be  correct.  How  can  a  Christian, 
which  is  but  another  name  for  a  holy  man,  live  any  longer  in 
sin? 

Versb  8.  Know  ye  noty  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized 
into  Jesus  Christy  were  baptized  into  his  death?  In  this  and  the 
following  verse,  we  have  something  more  in  the  form  of  argu- 
ment in  answer  to  the  objection  in  question.  The  apostle 
reminds  his  readers,  that  the  very  design  of  (Christianity  was 
to  deliver  men  from  sin;  that  every  one  who  embraced  it, 
embraced  it  for  that  object ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  a  contra- 
diction in  terms  to  suppose  that  any  should  come  to  Christ  to 
be  delivered  from  sin,  in  order  that  they  might  live  in  it.  And, 
besides  this,  it  is  clearly  intimated  that  such  is  not  only  the 
design  of  the  gospel,  and  the  object  for  which  it  is  embraced  by 
all  who  cordially  receive  it,  but  also  that  the  result  or  neces- 
sary effect  of  union  with  Christ  is  a  participation  in  the  benefits 
of  his  death.  Or 'know  ye  notj  ij  dyyoeiTey  or  are  you  ignorant  f 
If  any  doubt  what  is  said  in  ver.  2,  he  must  be  ignorant  of  the 
nature  and  design  of  baptism,  and  of  the  relation  to  Christ 
which  it  involves.  Bastrif^uv  e/c  always  means  to  baptize  in 
reference  to.  When  it  is  said  that  the  Hebrews  were  baptized 
unto  Moses,  1  Cor.  z.  2 ;  or  when  the  apostle  asks  the  Corinth- 
ians, *  Were  ye  baptized  unto  the  name  of  Paul  ?*  1  Cor.  i.  13 ; 
or  when  we  are  said  to  be  baptized  unto  Christ,  the  meaning  is, 
they  were  baptized  in  reference  to  Moses,  Paul,  or  Christ ;  i.  e. 
to  be  brought  into  union  with  them,  as  their  disciples,  or  wor- 
shippers, as  the  case  may  be.  In  like  manner,  in  the  expression 
baptized  into  his  deaths  the  preposition  expresses  the  design  and 
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the  result.  The  meaning  therefore  is,  ^we  were  baptized  in 
order  that  we  should  die  with  him,'  i.  e.  that  we  should  be  united 
to  him  in  his  death,  and  be  partakers  of  its  benefits.  Thus, 
^'baptism  unto  repentance,'*  Matt.  iii.  11,  is  baptism  in  order  to 
repentance;  ^^ baptism  unto  the  remission  of  sins,"  Mark  i.  4, 
that  remission  of  sins  may  be  obtained ;  ^'  baptized  unto  one 
bo4y,"  1  Cor.  xii.  13,  i.  e.  that  we  might  become  one  body,  &o. 
Paul  does  not  design  to  teach  that  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
from  any  inherent  virtue  in  the  rite,  or  from  any  supernatural 
power  in  him  who  administers  it,  or  from  any  uniformly  attend- 
ing Divine  influence,  always  secures  the  regeneration  of  the 
soul.  This  is  contrary  both  to  Scripture  and  experience.  No 
fact  is  more  obvious  than  that  thousands  of  the  baptized  are 
unregenerate.  It  cannot  be,  therefore,  that  the  apostle  intends 
to  say,  that  all  who  are  baptized  are  thereby  savingly  united  to 
Christ.  It  is  not  of  the  eflScacy  of  baptism  as  an  external  rite, 
that  he  assumes  his  readers  are  well  informed:  it  is  of  the 
import  and  design  of  that  sacrament,  and  the  nature  of  the 
union  with  Christ,  of  which  baptism  is  the  sign  and  the  seal. 
It  is  the  constant  usage  of  Scripture  to  address  professors  as 
believers,  to  predicate  of  them  as  professors  what  is  true  of 
them  only  as  believers.  This  is  also  the  usage  of  common  life. 
We  address  a  company  of  professing  Christians  as  true  Christ- 
ians; we  call  them  brethren  in  Christ;  we  speak  of  them  as 
beloved  of  the  Lord,  partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling,  and  heirs 
of  eternal  life.  Baptism  was  the  appointed  mode  of  professing 
faith  in  Christ,  of  avowing  allegiance  to  him  as  the  Son  of  God, 
and  acquiescence  in  his  gospel.  Those,  therefore,  who  were 
baptized,  are  assumed  to  believe  what  they  professed,  and  to  be 
what  they  declared  themselves  to  be.  They  are  consequently 
addressed  as  believers,  as  having  embraced  the  gospel,  as  having 
put  on  Christ,  and  as  being,  in  virtue  of  their  baptism  as  an  act 
of  faith,  the  children  of  God.  When  a  man  was  baptized  unto 
Christ,  he  was  baptized  unto  his  death ;  he  professed  to  regard 
himself  aa  being  united  to  Christ,  as  dying  when  he  died,  as 
bearing  in  him  the  penalty  of  sin,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
reconciled  to  God,  and  live  unto  holiness.  How  could  a  man 
who  was  sincere  in  receiving  baptism,  such  being  its  design  and 
import,  live  in  sin?    The  thing  is  impossible.     The  act  of  faith 
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implied  and  expressed  in  baptism,  is  reeeiying  Christ  as  onr 
sanctification  as  well  as  our  righteousness.  ^'  Extra  oontrover- 
siam  est/'  says  Calvin,  '^induere  nos  Christum  in  baptismo;  et 
hac  lege  nos  baptizari,  ut  unum  cum  ipso  simus."  Baptism, 
therefore,  as  an  act  of  faith,  as  the  formal  reception  of  Christ 
as  our  Saviour,  brings  us  into  intimate  union  with  him:  ^^For 
as  many  as  have  been  baptized  unto  Christ,  have  put  on 
Christ/*  Gal.  iii.  27.  And  this  baptism  has  special  reference 
to  the  death  of  Christ ;  we  are  baptized  unto  his  death.  That 
is,  we  are  united  to  him  in  death.  His  death  becomes  ours ; 
ours  as  an  expiation  for  sin,  as  the  means  of  reconciliation  with 
God,  and  consequently  as  the  means  of  our  sanctification. 
Although  justification  is  the  primary  object  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  yet  justification  is  in  order  to  sanctification.  He  died 
that  he  might  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous 
of  good  works.  If  such  is  the  intimate  connection  between  jus- 
tification and  sanctification  in  the  purpose  of  God  in  giving  his 
Son  to  die  for  us,  there  must  be  a  like  intimate  connection 
between  them  in  the  experience  of  the  believer.  The  very  act 
of  faith  by  which  we  receive  Christ  as  the  propitiation  for  sin, 
is  spiritually  a  death  to  sin.  It  is  in  its  very  nature  a  renun- 
ciation of  everything  which  it  was  the  design  of  Christ's  death 
to  destroy.  Every  believer,  therefore,  is  a  saint.  He  renounces 
sin  in  accepting  Christ. 

Ybrsb  4.  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into 
death.  This  is  an  inference  from  ver.  8,  to  confirm  the  proposi- 
tion in  ver.  2,  viz.  that  those  dead  in  sin  cannot  live  therein. 
Therefore^  says  the  apostle,  such  being  the  nature  of  our  union 
with  Christ,  expressed  in  baptism,  it  follows,  that  those  who  are 
baptized  are  buried  with  Christ;  they  are  as  effectually  shut 
out  from  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  as  those  who  are  in  the  grave 
are  shut  out  from  the  world.  The  words  dtA.  too  PoTniafjuxTO^ 
rfc  t6v  Mvazov  go  together ;  by  baptism  unto  deaths  i.  e.  by  a 
baptism  which  has  reference  to  Christ's  death,  and  by  which  we 
are  associated  with  him  therdn.  We  are  buried  with  him^  i.  e. 
we  are  cut  off  from  the  world  in  and  with  him.  If  the  words 
unto  death  are  connected  with  we  were  buried^  the  sense  would 
be,  we  were  buried  unto  deaths  i.  e.  we  were  buried  so  as  to  come 
into  the  power  of  death*    But  this  is  an  incongruous  idea,  and 
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an  unexampled  form  of  expression.  As  in  rer.  8,  the  apostle  had 
said  eic  rdu  ^dwtrov  abroo  i^ojcriadTifuVj  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  here  designs  to  speak  of  baptism  unto  death. 
Compare  Ool.  ii.  12,  ^*  buried  with  him  in  baptism."  The  same 
idea  is  expressed  in  ver.  8,  by  saying  "we  are  dead  with  him," 
and  in  rer.  5,  "we  are  planted  with  him  in  the  likeness  of  his 
death."  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  there  is  any  refer- 
ence here  to  the  immersion  of  the  body  in  baptism,  as  though 
it  were  a  burial.  No  such  allusion  ean  be  supposed  in  the  next 
Terse,  where  we  are  said  to  be  planted  with  him.  The  reference 
is  not  to  the  mode  of  baptism,  but  to  its  effect.  Our  baptism 
unites  us  to  Christ,  so  that  we  died  with  him,  and  rose  with  him. 
As  h^  died  to  sin,  so  do  we ;  as  he  rose  to  righteousness  and 
glory,  so  do  we»  The  same  doctrine  concerning  baptism,  and 
of  the  nature  of  union  with  Christ,  therein  expressed,  is  taught 
in  Gal.  iii.  27,  and  Col.  ii.  12. 

Th(xt  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory 
of  the  Father^  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life. 
We  die  with  Christ,  in  order  that  we  should  live  with  him.  We 
share  in  his  death,  that  we  may  be  partakers  of  his  life.  Justi- 
fication is  in  order  to  sanctification.  The  two  are  inseparable. 
There  can  be  no  participation  in  Christ's  life  without  a  partici- 
pation in  his  death,  and  we  cannot  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his 
death  unless  we  are  partakers  of  the  power  of  his  life.  We 
must  be  reconciled  to  God  in  order  to  be  holy,  and  we  cannot 
be  reconciled  without  thereby  becoming  holy.  Antinomianism, 
or  the  doctrine  that  the  benefits  of  the  atonement  can  be 
enjoyed  without  experiencing  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
is  therefore  contrary  to  the  very  nature  and  design  of  redemp- 
tion. As  Christ  died  and  rose  again  literally,  so  his  people  die 
and  rise  spiritually.  As  Christ's  resurrection  was  the  certain 
consequence  of  his  death,  so  is  a  holy  life  the  certain  con- 
sequence of  our  dying  with  Christ.  There  is  not  only  an 
analogy  between  Christ's  literal  death  and  resurrection,  and  the 
spiritual  death  and  resurrection  of  the  believer,  but  there  is  a 
causal  relation  between  the  two.  The  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ  render  certain  the  justification  and  sanctification  of 
his  people.  Paul  says  Christ  rose,  Ard  r^c  ^<^$7C  ^^5  /Wr/>oc, 
hy  the  ylory  of  the  Father.  M^Oy  gtory^  is  the  excellence 
20 
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of  God,  the  sum  of  all  his  perfections,  or  any  one  perfeotioa 
specially  manifested.  The  exhibition,  therefore,  of  God's  holi- 
ness, or  of  his  mercy,  or  of  his  power,  is  equally  an  ezhibiti<m 
of  his  glory.  Here  the  reference  is  to  his  omnipotence,  which 
was  gloriously  displayed  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  In 
1  Cor.  vi.  14,  and  2  Cor.  xiii.  4,  it  is  said  Christ  was  raised, 
ix  dui^fua^  OsiAy  by  the  power  of  God,  In  Col.  i.  11,  the 
apostle  refers  the  sanctification  of  believers  to  the  xpdro^  r^ 
^^f7C  SioUy  to  the  power  of  his  glory.  It  is  according  to  the 
analogy  of  Scripture,  that  the  same  event  is  attributed  at  one 
time  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Father,  and  at  another  to  that  of 
the  Son.  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  by  his  own  power.  He 
had  power  to  lay  down  his  life,  and  he  had  power  to  take  it 
again.  This  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  apostle's  declara- 
tion, that  he  was  raised  by  the  power  of  God.  The  three  per- 
sons of  the  Trinity  are  one  God.  The  efficiency  of  the  Father 
is  also  the  efficiency  of  the  Son.  What  the  Father  does,  the 
Son  also  does.  That  we  should  walk  in  newness  of  Ufe^  iv 
xaivdzTjTe  (^of^^.  The  idea  of  purity  is  associated  with  that  of 
newness  in  the  word  of  God — a  new  heart,  a  new  creature,  the 
new  man.  Newness  of  life  is  a  life  that  is  new,  compared  with 
what  is  natural  and  original ;  and  it  is  a  holy  life,  springing 
from  a  new  source.  It  is  not  we  that  live,  but  Christ  that 
liveth  in  us;  and  therefore  our  life  is,  in  its  manifestations, 
analogous  to  his.     His  people  are  like  him. 

Ybrsb  5.  For  if  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness 
of  his  deaths  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection. 
This  is  a  confirmation  of  what  precedes.  We  shall  walk  in 
newness  of  life,  if  we  are  partakers  of  Christ's  death,  for  com- 
munity of  death  involves  community  of  life.  The  general 
meaning  of  the  verse  is  plain,  although  there  is  doubt  as  to  the 
force  of  some  of  the  words,  and  as  to  the  construction.  First, 
as  to  the  words.  Calvin  and  many  others  render  aufijfUTOc 
insituSy  inserted^  engrafted^  as  though  it  were  derived  from 
fOTsuQi.  It  is,  however,  from  ^ua>,  which  means  both  to  hear 
and  to  grow.  Hence  avf^futo^  sometimes  means  bom  with,  in 
the  sense  of  innate;  sometimes  it  expresses  community  of 
origin,  or  nature,  in  the  sense  of  cognate,  congenial ;  and  some- 
times it  is  used  in  reference  to  things  born  or  produced  at  the 
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same  time.  From  the  other  meaning  of  the  word  foa^^  oome 
the  senses  growing  mthy  overgrown  with,  &c.  In  all  cases  there 
is  the  idea  of  intimate  union,  and  that  is  the  idea  which  the 
word  is  here  intended  to  express.  As  to  the  construction,  so 
fSftr  as  the  first  clause  of  the  verse  is  concerned,  we  may  connect 
abfjupuToe  with  ifioed/juxrcy  we  have  grown  together  in  death,  i.  e. 
been  united  in  a  like  death;  or  we  may  supply  the  words  np 
Xpetrrtpj  we  have  been  united  with  Ohriit^  a$  tOy  or  bg,  simi- 
larity of  death.  The  former,  as  it  requires  nothing  to  be  sup- 
plied, is  to  be  preferred.  In  the  second  clause,  the  word 
bfjtotanaxt  may  be  supplied,  as  in  our  version:  we  shall  be 
(united)  m  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection.  But  as  ao/jbfuro^ 
may  be  construed  with  the  genitive  as  well  as  the  dative,  many 
commentators  unite  aufjupurot  ri^c  dpaardaew^  iabfus&a^  we  ihatt 
partake  of  the  resurrection.  The  sense  is  the  same :  if  united 
in  death,  we  shall  be  united  in  life ;  if  we  die  with  him,  we  shall 
live  with  him.  The  future  iabfisd^a  does  not  here  express  obli- 
gation, nor  futurity.  The  reference  is  not  to  what  is  to  happen 
hereafter,  but  to  the  certainty  of  sequence,  or  causal  connection. 
If  the  one  thing  happens,  the  other  shall  certainly  follow.  The 
doctrine  of  this  passage  is  not  simply  that  the  believer  dies  and 
rises,  as  Christ  died  and  rose ;  that  there  is  an  analogy  between 
his  death  and  theirs ;  but,  as  before  remarked,  the  main  idea  is, 
the  necessary  connection  between  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  and  the  death  and  resurrection  of  his  people.  Such  is 
the  union  between  them  and  him,  that  his  death  and  resurrec- 
tion render  theirs  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  life  or  death 
of  a  tree  necessitates  the  life  or  death  of  the  branches.  Says 
Calvin,  '^Insitio,  non  tantum  exempli  conformitatem  designat, 
sed  arcanam  conjunctionem  per  quam  cum  ipso  coaluimus,  ita 
ut  nos  Spiritu  suo  vegetans  ejus  virtutem  in  nos  transfundat. 
Ergo  ut  surculus  communem  habet  vitse  et  mortis  conditionem 
cum  arbore  in  quam  insertus  est ;  ita  vit»  Christi  non  minus 
quam  et  mortis  participes  nos  esse  consentaneum  est."  That 
the  resurrection  here  spoken  of  is  a  spiritual  rising  from  the 
dead,  seems  plain,  both  from  what  precedes  and  from  what 
follows.  The  whole  discussion  relates  to  sanctification,  to  the 
necessary  connection  between  the  death  of  Christ  as  an  atone- 
ment for  sin,  and  the  holiness  of  his  people.     Those  who  are 
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cleansed  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  are  cleansed  also  from  its  poUii- 
tion.  Although  this  is  obvious,  yet  all  reference  to  the  future 
resurrection  of  the  body  is  not  to  be  excluded.  In  chap.  viii.  11, 
the  apostle  represents  the  quickening  of  our  mortal  bodies  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  our  union  with  Christ,  and  the  indwell- 
ing of  his  Spirit.  If,  therefore,  we  are  baptised  unto  the  death 
of  Christ,  united  and  conformed  to  him  in  his  death,  the  sure 
result  will  be,  that  we  shall  be  conformed  to  him  in  a  holy  life 
here,  and  in  a  life  of  glorious  immortality  of  the  soul  and  body 
hereafter.  All  this  is  included  in  the  life  whidi  flows  to  us 
from  Christ. 

Ybrsb  6.  Knowing  ihiSj  that  our  old  man  w  emeified  with 
Asm,  &c.  What  in  the  preceding  verses  is  represented  as  the 
consequence  of  our  union  with  Christ  as  a  matter  of  doctrine,  is 
here  presented  as  a  matter  of  experience.  We  are  united  to 
Christ  as  our  head  and  representative,  so  as  to  be  partakers  of 
his  death  and  resar^ection,  as  a  matter  of  law  or  of  right. 
What  is  thus  done,  as  it  were,  out  of  ourselves,  is  attended  by 
an  analogous  spiritual  experience.  This  knowing,  i.  e.  expe* 
riencing  this.  Our  inward  experience  agrees  with  this  doctrinal 
statement.  Our  old  man,  that  is,  our  corrupt  nature  as  opposed 
to  the  new  man,  or  holy  nature,  which  is  the  product  of  rege- 
neration, and  the  effect  of  our  union  with  Christ.  In  Eph. 
iv.  22,  24,  we  are  exhorted  to  put  off  the  old  man,  and  to  put 
on  the  new  man.  Col.  iii.  8,  9.  The  Scriptures  everywhere 
assert  or  assume  the  fall  and  native  depravity  of  man.  We  are 
born  the  children  of  wrath.  We  are  aliens  from  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel,  without  God,  and  without  hope.  This  is  the 
inward  state  and '  outward  condition  in  which  every  man  comes 
into  the  world.  Through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ,  a 
radical  change  is  effected;  old  things  pass  away,  all  things 
become  new.  The  old  man,  the  nature  which  is  prior  in  the 
order  of  time,  as  well  as  corrupt,  is  crucified,  and  a  nature  new 
and  holy  is  induced.  The  word  man  is  used,  because  it  is  no 
one  disposition,  tendency,  or  faculty  that  is  changed,  but  the 
man  himself;  the  radical  principle  of  his  being,  the  self.  Hence 
Paul  uses  the  pronoun  /— ^*  I  am  sold  under  sin ;"  ^^  I  cannot 
do  the  things  that  I  would."  It  is  plain  from  this  whole  repre- 
sentation, that  regeneration  is  not  merely  a  change  of  acts,  or 
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of  the  affections  in  distinction  from  the  nnderstanding,  but  a 
change  of  the  whole  man.  Another  thing  is  also  plain,  viz.  that 
such  a  radical  change  of  nature  cannot  fail  to  manifest  itself  in 
a  holy  walk  and  conyersation.  This  is  what  Paul  here  insists 
upon.  To  the  believer  who  knows  that  the  old  man  is  crucified 
with  Christ,  the  objection  that  gratuitous  justification  leads  to 
licentiousness,  is  contradictory  and  absurd.  The  old  man  is 
said  to  be  crucified^  not  because  the  destruction  of  the  principle 
of  sin  is  a  slow  and  painful  process,  but  because  Christ's  death 
was  by  crucifixion,  in  which  death  we  were  associated,  and 
because  it  is  from  him,  as  crucified,  the  death  of  sin  in  us  pro- 
ceeds. ^^  Hunc  veterem  hominem  dicit  esse  affixum  cruci  Christi, 
quia  ejus  virtute  conficitur.  Ac  nominatim  allusit  ad  crucem, 
quo  expressiiis  indicaret  non  aliunde  nos  mortificari,  quam  ex 
ejus  mortis  participatione." 

That  the  body  of  nn  might  be  destroyed,  "  The  body  of  sin" 
is  only  another  name  for  ^^the  old  man,*'  or  rather  for  its  con- 
crete form.  The  design  of  our  crucifixion  with  Christ  is  the 
destruction  of  the  old  man,  or  the  body  of  sin ;  and  the  design 
of  the  destruction  of  the  inward  power  or  principle  of  evil,  is 
our  spiritual  freedom.  This  latter  idea  the  apostle  expresses 
by  saying,  that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin,  i.  e.  be  in 
bondage  to  it.  The  service  of  sin  is  a  douhia^  a  slavery ,  a  state 
from  which  we  cannot  free  ourselves ;  a  power  which  coerces 
obedience  in  despite  of  the  resistance  of  reason,  conscience,  and 
as  the  apostle  teaches,  even  of  the  will.  It  is  a  bondage  from 
which  we  can  be  delivered  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  death 
of  the  inward  principle  of  evil  which  possesses  our  nature,  and 
lies  back  of  the  will,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  power,  and  which 
can  be  destroyed  only  by  union  with  Christ  in  his  death,  who 
died  for  this  very  purpose,  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption,  and  introduce  us  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  sons  of  God.  Compare  John  viii.  34 ;  Heb.  ii.  14 — 16. 
Although  the  general  sense  of  this  verse  is  thus  plain,  there  is 
great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words 
aa^/jui  r^c  ifiaprcaCy  body  of  sin.  1.  Some  say  it  means  the 
sinful  body,  that  is,  the  body  which  is  the  seat  and  source  of 
sin.  But  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  that  sin  has  its 
source  in  matter ;  it  is  spiritual  in  its  nature  and  origin.     The 
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body  is  not  its  source,  but  its  instrument  and  slave.  Moreover, 
the  design  of  Christ's  death  is  never  said  to  be  to  destroy  the 
body.  2.  Others  say  that  a&fia  means  the  physical  body,  not 
as  the  source,  but  as  the  appurtenance  of  sin,  as  belonging  to 
it,  and  ruled  by  it.  But  this  is  subject  in  part  to  the  same 
objection.  3.  Others  say  that  atofxa  means  mmBy  '^the  mass 
of  sin."  "Corpus  peccati,"  says  Calvin,  "non  camem  et  ossa, 
sed  massam  designat ;  homo  enim  naturae  proprise  relictus  massa 
est  ex  peccato  conflata."  4.  Others  assume  that  a&iia  has  the 
same  sense  as  trdp^y  corrupt  nature;  so  that  "body  of  sin" 
means  our  "sinful,  carnal  nature."  This  no  doubt  is  the  idea, 
but  it  is  not  expressed  by  the  word  ac^iiOj  which  is  not  equiva- 
lent to  adp^,  5.  Others  take  aiofiaL,  in  accordance  with  the 
Rabinical  use  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  word,  to  mean 
essenecy  or  substance;  for  which,  however,  there  is  no  authority 
from  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  Scriptures.  6.  Perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  view  b  that  of  those  who  understand  the  phrase  as 
figurative.  Sin  is  personified.  It  is  something  that  has  life,  is 
obeyed ;  that  can  be  put  to  death.  It  is  represented  as  a  bodyj 
or  organism ;  as  having  its  members.  Compare  Col.  iii.  5.  In 
Col.  ii.  11,  the  apostle  speaks  of  putting  off  "  the  body  of  the 
sins  of  the  flesh,"  by  which  he  means  the  totality  of  our  corrupt 
nature.  So  here,  "the  body  of  sin,"  is  sin  considered  as  a 
.  body,  as  something  which  can  be  crucified. 

Vbrsb  7.  For  he  that  is  dead  is  free  from  sin.  The  Greek 
here  is,  6  yip  djtod^avcDv  deiaaiarrai  ijtd  r^c  SL/jtapriaCy  for  he 
who  has  died  is  justified  from  sin.  The  particle  xdp^  for^  shows 
that  this  verse  is  a  confirmation  of  what  precedes :  *  The  believer 
(he  who  is  by  faith  united  to  Christ  in  his  death)  cannot  any 
longer  serve  sin,  for  he  who  has  died  is  justified  from  sin.'  The 
word  djto&aywv  may  be  taken  in  a  physical,  a  moral,  or  a  mys- 
tical sense.  If  in  a  physical  sense,  then  the  meaning  is,  that 
death  frees  from  sin.  This  may  be  understood  in  two  ways : 
first,  on  the  theory  that  the  body  is  the  source  of  sin,  death,  or 
freedom  from  the  body,  involves  freedom  from  sin ;  or,  secondly, 
death  considered  as  a  penalty,  is  the  expiation  of  sin ;  so  that 
he  who  dies,  is  judicially  free  from  sin.  Some  who  adopt  this 
interpretation,  suppose  that  the  apostle  sanctions  the  unscrip- 
tural  Jewish  doctrine,  (see  Eisenmenger's  ErUdeckt.  Judenthumj 
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n.,  p.  288,)  that  death  is  the  fnll  penalty  of  sin,  and  therefore 
its  expiation.  Others  say  he  is  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
only  of  sin  or  guilt  in  relation  to  human  law :  ^  He  who  has 
died  for  his  crime  is  free  fron;  guilt  or  further  liability.*  In 
either  way,  the  only  relation  which  this  verse,  when  understood 
of  physical  death,  can  have  to  the  apostle's  argument,  is  that 
of  an  illustration :  ^As  the  man  who  has  suffered  for  his  crime 
is  freed  from  it,  so  he  who  is  crucified  with  Christ  is  free  from 
sin.  In  either  case  the  power  of  sin  is  destroyed.'  If  the  moral 
sense  of  the  word  be  adopted,  then  the  meaning  is  either,  ^  he 
who  is  spiritually  dead  is  free  from  sin,'  (which  amounts  to 
saying,  *he  that  is  holy  is  holy;')  or,  'he  who  is  spiritually 
dead  is  justified  from  sin.'  But  this  last  sense  is  utterly 
unsuited  to  the  context,  and  implies  that  spiritual  death,  or 
holiness,  is  the  ground  of  justification ;  which  is  contrary  to  all 
Scripture,  and  especially  to  Paul's  doctrine.  The  mystical  sense 
of  the  word  is  the  only  one  consistent  with  the  context.  The 
apostle  has  not  been  speaking  of  natural  death,  but  of  death 
with  Christ;  of  the  believer  being  crucified  with  him.  It  is  of 
that  he  is  now  speaking.  He  had  just  said  that  the  believer 
cannot  continue  to  serve  sin.  He  here  gives  the  reason :  far 
he  who  has  died  (with  Christ)  is  justified,  and  therefore  free 
from  sin,  free  from  its  dominion.  This  is  the  great  evangelical 
truth  which  underlies  the  apostle's  whole  doctrine  of  sanctifica- 
tion.  The  natural  reason  assumes  that  acceptance  with  a  holy 
and  just  Qod  must  be  founded  on  character,  that  men  must  be 
holy  in  order  to  be  justified.  The  gospel  reverses  this,  and 
teaches  that  God  accepts  the  ungodly ;  that  we  must  be  justi- 
fied in  order  to  become  holy.  This  is  what  Paul  here  assumes 
as  known  to  his  readers.  As  justification  is  the  necessary 
means,  and  antecedent  to  holiness,  he  that  is  justified  becomes 
holy;  he  cannot  live  m  sin.  And  he  who  is  dead,  i.  e.  with 
Christ,  (for  it  is  only  his  death  that  secures  justification,)  is  jus- 
tified from  sin.  To  he  juBtified  from  sin  means  to  be  delivered 
from  sin  by  justification.  And  that  deliverance  is  twofold; 
judicial  deliverance  from  its  penalty,  and  subjective  deliverance 
from  its  power.  Both  are  secured  by  justification ;  the  former 
directly,  the  other  consequentially,  as  a  necessary  sequence. 
Compare  Gal.  ii.  19,  20,  vi.  14;  Col.  ii.  13,  iii.  8;  1  Pet.  iv.  1, 
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and  other  passages  in  which  the  sanctification  of  bdiev^s  is 
represented  as  secured  by  the  death  of  Christ. 

Ybrses  8 — 11.  These  verses  contain  the  application  of  the 
truth  taught  in  the  preceding  j)assage:  ^If  we  are  dead  with 
Christ,  we  shall  share  in  his  life.  If  he  lives,  we  shall  live  also. 
As  his  life  is  perpetual,  it  secures  the  continued  supplies  of  life 
to  all  his  members.  Death  has  no  more  any  dominion  over 
him.  Having  died  unto,  or  on  account  of,  sin  once,  he  now  ever 
Hves  to,  and  with  God.  His  people,  therefore,  must  be  con- 
formed to  him;  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God.' 
This  passage  does  not  contain  a  mere  comparison  between  the 
literal  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  spiritual  death 
and  resurrection  of  believers,  but  it  exhibits  the  connection 
between  the  death  and  life  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  sanctifica- 
tion of  his  people. 

Vbrsb  8.  Now^  if  we  be  dead  with  Christy  &c.  K  the  truth 
stated  in  the  preceding  verses  be  admitted,  viz.  that  our  union 
with  Christ  is  such  that  his  death  secures  our  deliverance  from 
the  penalty  and  power  of  sin,  we  believe  we  %haU  also  live  with 
him.  That  is,  we  are  sure  that  the  consequences  of  his  death 
are  not  merely  negative,  u  e.  not  simply  deliverance  from  evil, 
moral  and  physical,  but  also  a  participation  in  his  life.  We 
heUeve^  i.  e.  we  have  a  confidence,  founded  on  the  promise  and 
revealed  purpose  of  God.  It  is  not  a  conclusion  of  reason ;  it 
is  not  simply  a  hope,  a  peradventiire ;  it  is  a  faith,  an  assured 
conviction  that  God,  after  having  justified  us  through  the  blood 
of  Christ,  will  not  leave  us  spiritually  defiled.  We  %haU  Hve, 
ffu^ijffo/ieu^  the  future,  referring  not  to  what  is  to  happen  here- 
after, but  to  what  is  the  certain  consequence  of  our  union  with 
Christ  If  we  are  united  mystically  with  Christ  in  his  death, 
we  shall  certainly  live  with  him,  i.  e.  we  shall  certainly  partake 
of  his  life.  As,  however,  this  life  is  a  permanent  and  eternal 
life,  as  it  pertains  to  the  body  as  well  as  to  the  soul,  a  partici- 
pation of  his  life  now  involves  a  participation  of  it,  with  all  its 
glorious  consequences,  for  ever.  To  live  with  Christy  therefore, 
includes  two  ideas ;  association  with  him,  and  similarity  to  him. 
We  partake  of  his  life,  and  consequently  our  life  is  like  his. 
In  like  manner,  since  we  die  unth  him,  we  die  as  he  died.  So, 
too,  when  we  are  said  to  reign  with  him,  to  be  glorified  together , 
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both  these  ideas  are  mcloded;  see  chap.  viii.  17,  and  many 
similar  passages.  The  life  hare  spoken  of  is  that  ^^  eternal  life" 
which  believers  are  said  to  possess  even  in  this  world ;  see  John 
iii.  36,  V.  24 ;  and  which  is  manifested  here  by  devotion  to  God, 
and  hereafter  in  the  parity  and  blessedness  of  heaven.  It 
includes,  therefore,  i^U  the  consequences  of  redemption.  We 
are  not  to  consider  the  apostle  as  merely  running  a  parallel 
between  the  natural  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the 
spiritual  death  and  resurrection  of  his  people,  as  has  already 
been  remarked,  but  as  showing  that,  in  consequence  of  union  to 
him  in  his  death,  we  must  die  as  he  died,  and  live  a*  he  lives. 
That  is,  that  the  effect  of  his  death  is  to  destroy  the  power  of 
sin ;  and  the  result  of  his  living  is  the  communication  and  pre- 
servation of  Divine  life  to  all  who  are  connect^  with  him.  This 
being  the  case,  the  objection  stated  in  ver.  1  of  this  chapter,  is 
seen  to  be  entirely  unfounded.  This  life  of  Christ,  to  which  we 
are  conformed,  is  described  in  the  following  verses,  first  as  per- 
petual, and  secondly,  as  devoted  unto  Qod. 

Versb  9.  Knowing  that  Christy  being  raised  from  the  deadj 
dieth  no  more.  Knowing  ddbvt^  is  either  equal  to  xai  oida/w^^ 
and  we  knoWy  thus  introducing  a  new  idea,  or  it  is  causal, 
because  we  know.  The  latter  is  to  be  preferred.  We  are  sure 
we  shall  be  partakers  of  the  life  of  Christ,  because  we  know, 
that  he  lives.  Were  he  not  a  living  Saviour,  if  his  life  were  not 
perpetual,  he  could  not  be  the  source  of  life  to  his  people  in  all 
.ages.     The  perpetuity  of  Christ's  life,  therefore,  is  presented, 

1.  As  the  ground  of  assurance  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  life  of 
believers.  We  shall  partake  of  the  life  of  Christ,  i.  e.  of  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  blessings  of  redemption,  because  he  ever 
lives  to  make  intercession  for  us,  and  to  grant  us  those  supplies 
of  grace  which  we  need;  see  chap.  v.  10;  John  xiv.  19;  1  Cor. 
XV.  23,  &c.  As  death  has  no  more  dominion  over  him,  there  is 
no  ground  of  apprehension  that  our  supplies  of  life  will  be  cat 
off.  This  verse,  therefore,  is  introduced  as  the  ground  of  the 
declaration,  '^we  shall  live  with  him,"  at  the  close  of  ver.  8. 

2.  The  perpetuity  of  the  life  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  points  in 
which  our  life  is  to  be  conformed  to  his.  Christ  dieth  no  more, 
death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  him*  This  repetition  is  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis.     Christ's  subjection  to  death  was  volun- 
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tary.  It  was  not  from  a  necessity  of  nature,  nor  from  any 
obligation  to  justice.  He  laid  down  his  life  of  himself.  He 
voluntarily  submitted  to  death  for  our  sakes,  and  was  the 
master  of  death  even  in  dying ;  and  therefore  he  is,  so  to  speak, 
in  no  danger  of  ever  being  subject  to  its  power.  The  object  of 
lus  voluntary  submission  to  death  having  been  accomplished,  he 
lives  for  evermore.  This  is  more  fully  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing verse. 

Verse  10.  Far  in  that  he  died^  he  died  unto  sin  once,  &c. 
He  can  never  die  again,  for  in  dying  he  died  once  for  all.  By 
the  one  offering  of  himself,  he  has  for  ever  perfected  them  that 
are  sanctified.  The  apostle,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
while  arguing  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a 
sacrifice  for  sin,  argues  also  to  show  that  such  was  the  efficacy 
of  that  sacrifice,  it  need  not,  and  cannot  be  repeated.  Heb. 
vii.  27,  ix.  12,  x.  10;  1  Pet.  iii.  18. 

In  that  he  died,  b  dati^avt;  b  may  be  taken  absolutely,  quod 
attinet  ad  id,  quod^  a%  to  that  he  died,  so  far  as  concerns  his 
dying ;  compare  Gal.  ii.  20 ;  or  the  relative  may  be  taken  as 
the  object,  the  death  he  died.  See  Winer,  III.,  §  24.  4.  2.  He 
died  unto  sin,  r^  SLiiapritjf,  dsti&avtif,  so  far  as  the  words  are  con- 
cerned, admits  of  different  interpretations.  It  may  mean,  he 
died /or  the  destruction  of  sin;  or,  he  died  for  its  expiation,  i.  e. 
on  account  of  sin ;  or,  in  accordance  with  the  force  of  the  same 
words  in  ver.  2,  and  the  analogous  expression,  pexpob^  r^ 
&fiapTi()Ly  dead  to  sin,  ver.  11,  he  died  as  to  sin,  was  by  death 
freed  from  sin.  In  this  last  sense,  although  the  words  are  the 
same,  the  idea  is  very  different  in  the  two  cases.  The  believer 
dies  to  sin  in  one  sense,  Christ  in  another.  In  both  cases  the 
idea  of  separation  is  expressed ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  believer, 
it  is  separation  from  personal,  indwelling  sin ;  in  that  of  Christ, 
it  is  separation  from  the  burden  of  his  people's  sin,  which  he 
bore  upon  the  cross.  The  context  and  the  argument  favour  this 
last  interpretation.  Death  has  no  more  dominion  over  Christ, 
for  he  died  to  sin ;  by  the  one  sacrifice  of  himself,  he  freed  him- 
self from  the  burden  of  sin  which  he  had  voluntarily  assumed. 
The  law  is  perfectly  satisfied;  it  has  no  further  penalty  to 
inflict.  Of  course  the  same  truth  or  doctrine  is  expressed,  if  the 
other  expositions  of  the  phrase  be  preferred.     It  is  only  a 
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question  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  same  general  tmth  is  pre- 
sented. Christ's  death  was  for  the  destruction  of  sin,  for  its 
expiation ;  and  it  was  a  deliverance  from  it,  L  e.  from  the  burden 
of  its  imputed  guilt.  He  came  the  first  time  with  sin ;  he  is  to 
oome  the  second  time  without  sin  (without  that  burden,)  unto 
salvation.  In  that  he  livethj  he  liveth  unto  Qod.  This  is  said 
in  contrast  to  what  precedes.  He  died  unto  sin,  he  lives  unto 
God.  So  must  the  believer.  Death  must.be  followed  by  life; 
the  one  is  in  order  to  the  other.  It  is  of  course  not  implied  that 
our  Lord's  life  on  earth  was  not  a  living  unto  God,  i.  e.  a  living 
having  God  for  its  end  and  object.  The  antithetical  expression 
is  used  simply  to  indicate  the  analogy  between  Christ  and  his 
people.  They  must  be  freed  from  sin,  and  be  devoted  to  God, 
because  their  Lord  and  Saviour,  in  whose  death  and  life  they 
share,  died  unto  sin,  and  lives  unto  God.  Many  of  the  Fathers, 
and  some  later  interpreters,  take  T(p  di<p  as  equivalent  to  r^ 
8o}fdfia  Toti  deoS,  by  the  power  of  God.  But  this  is  unsuited  to 
the  connection.  It  is  not  the  source  of  Christ's  life,  but  the 
nature  of  it,  as  perpetual  and  holy,  that  the  apostle  would  bring 
into  view.  Olshausen  says  T<p  Btif  means  for  Gody  i.  e.  for 
righteousness^  as  opposed  to  sin,  in  the  first  clause :  '^  He  died 
for  the  destruction  of  sin,  he  lives  for  the  promotion  of  right- 
eousness." But  this  is  unnecessary,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
context. 

Verse  11.  Likewise  reckon  ye  aho  yourselves  to  be  dead 
indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God^  &c.  What  is  true  in  itself, 
should  be  true  in  their  convictions  and  consciousness.  If  in 
point  of  fact  believers  are  partakers  of  the  death  and  life  of 
Christ;  if  they  die  with  him,  and  live  with  him,  then  they 
should  so  regard  themselves.  They  should  receive  this  truth, 
with  all  its  consoling  and  sanctifying  power,  into  their  hearts, 
and  manifest  it  in  their  lives.  So  also  ye^  oZrw  xai  6/itc^y  a 
point  may  be  placed  after  dftsl^;  so  that  the  sense  is,  so  also  are 
yey  as  is  done  by  Griesbach  and  others.  The  simpler  and  more 
common  method  is  to  read  the  words  continuously:  so  also 
regard  ye  yourselves  as  dead  to  sin^  psxpob^  rj  SL/iaprl^;  not 
reckon  yourselves  to  be  dead,  as  the  word  elvou,  although  found 
in  the  common  text,  is  omitted  by  almost  all  the  critical  editors, 
on  the  authority  of  the  oldest  manuscripts,  and  the  sense  is 
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complete  without  it ;  3ioj'i(^e(r&ae  ztvd  vty  means  to  regard  one  a» 
$omething.  Believers  are  to  look  upon  themselves  in  their  true 
light,  viz.  as  dead  to  sitiy  freed  from  its  penalty  and  dominion. 
This  is  a  freedom  which  belongs  to  them  as  believers,  and  there- 
fore the  apostle  adds,  iv  Xptanj}  'IijaoUy  not  through^  but  m 
Christ  Jesus,  that  is,  in  virtue  of  union  with  him.  These  words 
belong  equally  to  both  clauses  of  this  verse.  It  is  in  Christ  that 
the  believer  is  dead  to  sin,  and  alive  to  God.  The  old  man  is 
crucified ;  the  new  man,  the  soul  aa  renewed,  is  imbued  with  a 
new  life,  of  which  God  is  the  object ;  which  consists  in  fellow- 
ship with  him,  and  which  is  manifested  by  devotion  to  his 
service,  and  by  obedience  to  his  will.  The  words  our  Lordy 
T<p  Kupiifi  i^fidfUf  are  not  found  in  the  best  manuscripts. 

DOCTRINE. 

1.  Truth  cannot  lead  to  unholiness.  K  a  doctrine  encourages 
sin,  it  must  be  fetlse,  vs.  1,  2. 

2.  There  can  be  no  greater  contradiction  and  absurdity  than 
for  one  who  lives  in  sin  to  claim  to  be  a  Christian,  ver.  2. 

8.  Antinomianism  is  not  only  an  error,  it  is  a  falsehood  and 
a  slander.  It  pronounces  valid  the  very  objection  against  the 
gospel  which  Paul  pronounces  a  contradiction  and  absurdity, 
and  which  he  evidently  regards  as  a  fatal  objection,  were  it  well 
founded,  vs.  2 — 4,  &c. 

4.  Baptism  includes  a  profession  of  the  religion  taught  by 
him  in  whose  name  we  are  baptized,  and  an  obligation  to  obey 
his  laws,  vs.  8,  4. 

5.  The  grand  design  of  Christianity  is  the  destruction  of  sin* 
When  sincerely  embraced,  therefore,  it  is  with  a  view  to  this 
end,  ver.  8. 

6.  The  source  of  the  believer's  holiness  is  his  union  with 
Christ,  by  which  his  reconciliation  to  God,  and  his  participation 
of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  secured,  vs.  4,  6. 

7.  The  fact  that  Christ  lives,  renders  it  certain  that  his  people 
shall  live  in  holiness  here,  and  in  glory  hereafter,  ver.  8. 

8.  The  only  proper  evidence  that  we  are  partakers  of  the 
benefits  of  the  death  and  life  of  Christ,  is  our  dying  to  sin,  and 
living  to  God,  ver.  11. 
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9.  The  gospe],  whioh  teaches  the  only  trae  method  of  justifi- 
cation, is  the  only  system  that  can  secure  the  sanctification  of 
men.  This  is  not  only  the  doctrine  of  this  section,  but  it  is  the 
leading  truth  of  this  and  the  following  chapter. 


REMARKS. 

1.  As  the  most  prominent  doctrinal  truth  of  this  passage  is, 
that  the  death  of  Christ  secures  the  destruction  of  sin  wherever 
it  secures  its  pardon;  so  the  most  obvious  practical  inference 
is,  that  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  the  latter  benefit,  unless  we  labour 
for  the  full  attainment  of  the  former,  vs.  2 — 11. 

2.  For  a  professing  Christian  to  live  in  sin,  is  not  only  to 
give  positive  evidence  that  he  is  not  a  real  Christian,  but  it  is 
to  misrepresent  and  slander  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  Ood,  to 
the  dishonour  of  religion,  and  the  injury  of  the  souls  of  men, 
▼B.  2—11. 

3.  Instead  of  holiness  being  in  order  to  pardon,  pardon  is  in 
order  to  holiness.  This  is  the  mystery  of  evangelical  morals, 
ver.  4,  &c. 

4.  The  only  efiectual  method  of  gaining  the  victory  over  our 
sins,  is  to  live  in  communion  with  Jesus  Christ ;  to  regard  his 
death  as  securing  the  pardon  of  sin,  as  restoring  us  to  the  Divine 
favour,  and  as  procuring  for  us  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  those  who  thus  look  to  Christ  not  only  for  pardon, 
but  for  holiness,  that  are  successful  in  subduing  sin ;  while  the 
legalist  remains  its  slave,  vs.  6,  8. 

5.  It  is  a  consolation  to  the  believer  to  know,  that  if  he  has 
evidence  of  being  notjo  a  Christian,  he  may  be  sure  that  he  shall 
live  with  Christ.  As  long  and  as  surely  as  the  head  lives,  so 
long  and  so  surely  must  all  the  members  live,  ver.  8,  &c. 

6.  To  be  in  Christ  is  the  source  of  the  Christian's  life ;  to  be 
like  Christ  is  the  sum  of  his  excellence ;  to  be  with  Christ  is 
the  fulness  of  his  joy,  vs.  2— -11. 
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ANALYSIS. 

Paul  having  shown,  in  the  preceding  section,  that  union  with 
Christ  secures  not  only  the  pardon,  but  the  destruction  of  sin, 
exhorts  his  brethren  to  live  agreeably  to  the  nature  and  design 
of  the  gospel,  vs.  12,  18.  As  an  encouragement  in  their  efforts 
to  resist  their  corruptions,  he  assures  them  that  sin  shall  not 
have  dominion  over  them,  because  they  are  not  under  the  law, 
but  under  grace,  ver.  14.  This  is  another  fundamental  princi- 
ple in  the  doctrine  of  sanctification.  Holiness  is  not  attained, 
and  cannot  be  attained  by  those  who,  being  under  the  law,  are 
still  unreconciled  to  God.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  enjoy 
his  favour,  in  order  to  exercise  towards  him  right  affections. 
This  doctrine  is  not  justly  liable  to  the  objection,  that  we  may 
sin  with  impunity  if  not  under  the  law,  ver.  15.  The  true 
situation  of  the  Christian  is  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the 
relation  between  a  servant  and  his  master.  Believers,  before 
conversion,  were  the  servants  of  sin;  after  it,  they  are  the 
servants  of  righteousness.  Formerly  they  were  under  an  influ- 
ence which  secured  their  obedience  to  evil ;  now  they  are  under 
an  influence  which  secures  their  obedience  to  good.  The  con- 
sequence of  the  former  service  was  death ;  of  the  present,  life. 
The  knowledge  of  these  consequences  tends  to  secure  the  con- 
tinued fidelity  of  the  Christian  to  his  new  Master,  vs.  16 — 23. 


COMMENTARY. 

Vbrse  12.  Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal 
hodj/y  &c.  This  is  a  practical  inference  (ohv)  from  what  pre- 
cedes. Since  the  believer  is  in  fact  united  to  Christ  in  his 
death  and  life,  he  should  live  accordingly.  The  exhortation 
contained  in  this  and  the  following  verse  has  a  negative  and 
positive  form — ^yield  not  to  sin,  but  give  yourselves  up  to 
God-Corresponding  to  the  clauses,  dead  to  sin,  and  alive  unto 
Gody  in  ver.  11.  To  reign  signifies  to  exercise  uncontrolled 
authority.     Sin,  although   mortified  in  the  believer,   is  not 
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destroyed.  Its  power  to  injure  remains  after  its  dominion  is 
overthrown.  The  exhortation  is,  that  we  should  not  yield  to 
this  dethroned  adversary  of  Christ  and  the  soul,  but  strenu- 
ously strive  against  its  efforts  to  gain  ascendency  over  us,  and 
to  bring  us  again  into  bondage.  Let  not  sin  reign  in  your 
mortal  body.  This  is  a  difficult  clause.  1.  Mortal  body  may 
be  a  periphrase  for  you:  *Let  not  sin  reign  within  you;'  as 
in  the  next  verse,  your  members  may  stand  for  yourselves. 
2.  Others  say  that  ^wyrrfc  (mortal)  is  to  be  taken  in  the  figura- 
tive sense  in  which  pexpS^y  deady  i.  e.  corrupt^  is  often  used. 
8.  Others  take  aiofia  in  the  sense  of  ^<f/t>C>  corrupt  nature^ 
including  everything  in  man  as  fallen,  which  is  not  due  to  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  Calvin  says,  "Nuper 
admonui  vocem  Corporis  non  pro  came  et  cute  et  ossibus  accipi, 
sed  pro  tota  hominis  massa,  ut  ita  loquar.  Id  certius  coUigere 
licet  ex  prsesenti  loco :  quia  alteram  membrum,  quod  mox  sub- 
jiciet  de  corporis  partibus,  ad  animum  quoque  extenditur.  Sic 
autem  crasse  Paulus  terrenum  hominem  significat."  He  says 
the  word  mortal  is  used,  ''per  contemptum,  ut  doceat  totam 
hominis  naturam  ad  mortem  et  exitium  inclinare."  So  also 
Philippi,  among  the  modern  conmientators,  says  that  here,  as 
as  in  Rom.  viii.  10,  13,  (where  ^auaxoov  roc  Ttpd^ee^  too  aw/jta- 
roc  is  opposed  to  xara  adpxa  Z^v^)  <f(Ofia  is  the  antithesis  of 
nvibfiOy  the  latter  being  the  soul  as  pervaded  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  the  former  our  nature  considered  as  corrapt.  This, 
however,  is  so  contrary  to  the  general  usage  of  Scripture,  that 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  is  to  be  preferred.  Paul  does 
not  teach  that  the  body  is  the  source  of  sin,  nor  its  exclusive  or 
principal  seat ;  but  it  is  the  organ  of  its  manifestation.  It  is 
that  through  which  the  dominion  of  sin  is  outwardly  revealed. 
The  body  is  under  the  power  of  sin,  and  that  power  the  apostle 
would  have  us  resist ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  sensual  appe- 
tites of  the  body  tend  to  enslave  the  soul.  Body  and  soul  are 
so  united  in  a  common  life,  that  to  say,  '  Let  not  sin  reign  in 
your  mortal  body,*  and  to  say,  'Let  not  sin  reign  in  you,' 
amount  to  the  same  thing.  When  we  speak  of  sin  as  dwelling 
in  the  soul,  we  do  not  deny  its  relation  to  the  body ;  so  neither 
does  the  apostle,  when  he  speaks  of  sin  dwelling  in  the  body, 
mean  to  deny  its  relation  to  the  soul. 
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That  ye  shottld  oheg  it  (awrj,  i.  e.  »tn,)  in  the  Iti9t9  thereof j 
(o&roD,  viz.  of  the  body.)  We  should  not  obey  sin  by  yielding 
to  carnal  appetites.  The  common  text  has  here,  e/c  ^d  [maxoih 
$iu  auT^  iu  Tcuc  im^UfMOi^  ainod.  Knapp,  Lachmann,  and 
other  editors,  adopt  the  simpler  and  better  authenticated  read- 
ing, e/c  f^  Imaxoouv  ra?c  iiudofiioi^  abrouj  to  obey  its  lusts^  i.  e. 
the  lasts  of  the  body.  ^^A  man,"  says  Olshausen,  ^^mnst 
always  serve.  There  is  no  middle  ground  between  the  service 
of  sin  and  the  service  of  Qoi.  We  have  justification  completely, 
or  we  have  it  not  at  all.  Sanctification,  as  springing  from  a 
living  faith,  and  as  the  fruit  of  God's  love  to  us,  admits  of 
degrees,  and  may  be  more  or  less  earnestly  cultivated ;  but  this 
determines,  not  our  salvation,  but  only  the  measure  of  future 
blessedness.  No  wisdom  or  caution,''  he  adds,  ^^can  guard  this 
doctrine  from  misunderstanding,  whether  such  misunderstand- 
ing arise  unintentionally  from  the  understanding,  or  designedly 
from  insincerity  of  heart.  It  nevertheless  is  the  only  way 
which  leads  to  GU)d,  in  which  the  sincere  and  humble  cannot 
err.**  "The  key  to  the  mystery,**  he  goes  on  to  say,  "that  the 
doctrine  of  redemption,  although  not  demanding  good  works, 
produces  them,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  love  excites  love 
and  the  desire  for  holiness.  Hence  obedience  is  no  longer 
slavish.  We  strive  to  obey,  not  in  order  to  be  saved  or  to 
please  God,  but  because  God  saves  us  without  works  or  merit 
of  our  own,  whom,  because  he  is  reconciled  in  the  Beloved,  we 
delight  to  serve.** 

Vbrsb  13.  Neither  yield  ye  your  memberSy  &c.  Do  not 
permit  sin  to  reign  in  you,  nor  yield  your  powers  as  ifs  instru- 
ments. Neither  yields  (jojdh  naptariutTe.  The  word  means  to 
place  by,  to  presenty  (as  an  offering,)  Luke  ii.  22 ;  Bom.  xii.  1;  to 
give  up  to  the  power  or  service  o/,  vs.  16, 19,  fcc.  Your  memberSj 
either  literally,  members  of  the  body,  the  eye,  ear,  hand,  &c., 
or  figuratively,  your  powers,  whether  of  mind  or  body.  The 
choice  between  the  literal  and  figurative  interpretation  depends 
on  the  view  taken  of  the  preceding  verse.  If  there  awfia 
{JH>dy)  be  understood  literally,  then  your  members  can  only 
mean  the  members  of  the  body ;  but  if  mortal  body  is  there  a 
periphrase  for  you^  then  your  members  must  mean  your  facul- 
ties*    The  /lihj  {members)  are  the  parts  of  which  the  awfta 
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consists ;  and  therefore  if  the  a&fm.  stands  for  the  whole  person^ 
fht  members  must  include  all  our  powers,  mental  as  well  as  cor- 
poreal. In  vii.  5,  Paul  says  that  sin  ^'  did  work  in  our  mem- 
bers;" and  in  ver.  23,  he  speaks  of  ^^a  law  in  his  members." 
In  neither  of  those  cases  is  the  reference  exclusively  to  the 
body.  As  instruments  of  unrighteotisness.  That  is,  instru> 
ments  which  unrighteousness  uses,  or  which  are  employed  to 
effect  unrighteousness.  The  word  inXa  is  generic ;  it  is  used  in 
the  general  sense  of  instruments,  for  the  tackle  of  a  ship,  the 
tools  of  an  artisan,  though  most  frequently  for  weapons.  On 
account  of  this  general  usage,  and  of  Paul's  own  use  of  the 
word  in  xiii.  12,  "armour  of  light,"  (2  Cor.  vi.  7,  "armour  of 
righteousness,"  and  2  Cor.  x.  4,  "the  weapons  of  our  warfare,") 
many  prefer  the  restricted  sense  in  this  place.  Our  members 
are  regarded  as  weapons  which  sin  uses  to  regain  its  dominion, 
or  the  predominance  of  unrighteousness.  The  context,  however, 
does  not  favour  the  assumption  of  this  allusion  to  a  strife ;  and 
therefore  the  general  sense  of  instrumentSy  or  implements^  is 
more  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  passage.  But  yield  your- 
selves  unto  Q-od;  dJla  7rapaurrij(raT$j  InUy  on  the  contrary ^  pre- 
sent yourselves,  i.  e.  give  yourselves  up  to  God,  not  only  your 
several  powers,  but  your  very  selves,  a  dedication  which  of 
necessity  involves  that  of  each  separate  faculty.  In  the  first 
clause  of  the  verse  the  present  tense,  ntpcardu^ty  is  used; 
here  it  is  the  first  aorist,  present  yourselves  once  for  all.  As 
alive  from  the  dead^  i.  e.  as  those  who  having  been  dead,  are 
now  alive.  Having  been  quickened  by  the  power  of  God, 
raised  from  the  death  of  sin  and  all  its  dreadful  consequences, 
they  were  bound  to  live  unto  God.  Who,  having  been  restored 
to  life,  would  desire  to  return  to  the  loathsomeness  of  the 
grave  ?  Andj  i.  e.  and  especially,  your  members  (i.  e.  ntptard- 
psTSj  present  your  members)  as  instruments  of  righteousness  to 
God.  Present  all  your  powers  to  God,  to  be  employed  by  him 
as  implements  of  righteousness ;  that  is,  instruments  by  which 
righteousness  may  be  effected. 

Vbrsb  14.   For  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  youy  &c. 

The  future  here  is  not  to  be  understood  as  expressing  either  a 

command  or  an  exhortation,  not  only  because  the  third,  and 

not  the  second  person  is  used,  but  also  because  of  the  connec* 
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t^n,  as  indicated  by  /or.  We  should  yield  ourselves  to  God, 
for  sin  shall  not  have  dominion,  &c.  It  is  not  a  hopeless  strug- 
gle in  whioh  the  belieyer  is  engaged,  but  one  in  which  victory 
is  certain.  It  is  a  joyful  confidence  which  the  apostle  here 
expresses,  that  the  power  of  sin  has  been  e£fectually  broken, 
and  the  triumph  of  holiness  effectually  secured  by  the  work 
of  Christ.  The  ground  of  the  confidence  that  sin  shall  not  have 
dominion,  is  to  be  found  in  the  next  clause :  Fwr  ye  are  not 
under  the  laWy  hut  under  grace.  By  law  here,  is  not  to  be 
understood  the  Mosaic  law.  The  sense  b  not,  ^  Sin  shall 
not  have  dominion  over  you,  because  the  Mosaic  law  is  abro- 
gated.' The  word  is  to  be  taken  in  its  widest  sense.  It  is  the 
rule  of  duty,  that  which  binds  the  conscience  as  an  expression 
of  the  will  of  God.  This  is  plain :  1.  From  the  use  of  the  word 
through  this  epistle  and  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 
2.  From  the  whole  doctrine  of  redemption,  which  teaches  that 
the  law  from  which  we  are  delivered  by  the  death  of  Christ,  is 
not  simply  the  Mosaic  law ;  we  are  not  merely  delivered  from 
Judaism,  but  from  the  obligation  of  fulfilling  the  law  of  God  as 
the  condition  of  salvation.  8.  Deliverance  from  the  Mosaic 
law  does  not  secure  holiness.  A  man  may  cease  to  be  a  Jew, 
and  yet  not  be  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.  4.  The  anti- 
thesis between  law  and  grace  shows  that  more  than  the  law  of 
Moses  is  here  intended.  If  free  from  the  Mosaic  law,  they  may 
still  be  under  some  other  law,  and  as  little  under  grace  as  the 
Pharisees.  To  be  under  the  law  is  to  be  under  the  obligation  to 
fulfil  the  law  of  God  as  a  rule  of  duty,  as  the  condition  of  salva- 
tion. Whosoever  is  under  the  law  in  this  sense,  is  under  the 
curse ;  for  the  law  says,  "  Cursed  is  every  one  who  continueth 
not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them."  As 
no  man  is  free  from  sin,  as  no  man  can  perfectly  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  every  man  who  rests  upon  his  personal 
conformity  to  the  law,  as  the  ground  of  his  acceptance  with  God, 
must  be  condemned.  We  are  not  under  the  law  in  this  sense, 
but  under  grace ;  that  is,  under  a  system  of  gratuitous  justifica- 
tion. We  are  justified  by  grace,  without  works.  We  are  not 
under  a  legal  dispensation,  requiring  personal  conformity  to  the 
law,  and  entire  freedom  from  sin,  past  and  present,  as  the  con- 
dition of  our  acceptance ;  but  we  are  under  a  gracious  dispensa- 
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tion,  according  to  which  Qod  dispenses  pardon  f reely^  and  accepts 
the  sinner  as  a  sinner,  for  Christ's  sake,  without  works  or  merit 
of  his  own.  Whoever  is  under  the  law  in  the  sense  just  ex- 
plained, is  not  only  under  condemnation,  but  he  is  of  necessity 
under  a  legal  or  slavish  spirit.  What  he  does,  he  does  as  a 
slave,  to  escape  punishment.  But  he  who  is  under  grace,  who 
is  gratuitously  accepted  of  God,  and  restored  to  his  favour,  is 
under  a  filial  spirit.  The  principle  of  obedience  in  him  is  love, 
and  not  fear.  Here,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  Bible,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  favour  of  God  is  our  life.  We  must  be  recon- 
ciled to  him  before  we  can  be  holy ;  we  must  feel  that  he  loves 
us  before  we  can  love  him.  Paul  says  it  was  the  love  of  Christ 
to  him,  that  constrained  him  to  live  for  Him  who  thus  loved  him 
and  gave  Himself  for  him.  The  only  hope  therefore  of  sinners, 
is  in  freedom  from  the  law,  freedom  from  its  condemnation,  free- 
dom from  the  obligation  to  fulfil  it  as  the  condition  of  accept- 
ance, and  freedom  from  its  spirit.  Those  who  are  thus  free,  who 
renounce  all  dependence  on  their  own  merit  or  strength,  who 
accept  the  offer  of  justification  as  a  free  gift  of  God,  and  who 
are  assured  that  God  for  Christ's  sake  is  reconciled  to  them, 
are  so  united  to  Christ  that  they  partake  of  his  life,  and  their 
holiness  here  and  salvation  hereafter  are  rendered  perfectly 
certain. 

•  Ybrsb  15.  What  then  f  shall  we  «fn,  because  we  are  not 
under  the  law,  btU  under  grace  f  Qod  forbid.  Because  works 
are  not  the  ground  of  our  justification ;  because  we  are  justified 
freely  by  his  grace,  are  we  at  liberty  to  sin  without  fear  and 
without  restraint?  Does  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  salvation 
give  a  license  to  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  all  evil  i  Such 
has  been  the  objection  to  the  doctrines  of  grace  in  all  ages. 
And  the  fact  that  this  objection  was  made  to  Paul's  teachings, 
proves  that  his  doctrine  is  the  same  with  that  against  which  the 
same  objection  is  still  urged.  As  the  further  consideration  of 
this  difficulty  is  resumed  in  the  following  chapter,  the  apostle 
here  contents  himself  with  a  simple  negation,  and  a  reference 
to  the  constraining  influence  under  which  the  freely  pardoned 
sinner  is  brought,  which  renders  it  as  impossible  for  him  to 
serve  sin,  as  it  is  for  the  slave  of  one  man  to  be  obedient  to 
another  man.     The  slave  mmt  serve  his  own  master. 
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Verse  16.  Know  ye  notj  that  to  whom  ye  yield  yaur$elves 
iervants  to  obey,  his  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  ohey^  &c. 
^  Know  ye  not  that  those  who  obey  sin  are  its  slaves ;  hurried 
on  from  one  degrading  service  to  another,  until  it  works  their 
ruin;  but  those  who  serve  holiness  are  constrained,  though 
sweetly,  to  constancy  and  fidelity,  until  the  glorious  consum- 
mation of  their  course  ?'  As  a  servant  or  slave  is  under  an 
influence  which  secures  obedience  to  his  master,  so  also,  in 
spiritual  or  moral  relations,  a  man  who  serves  sin  is  under  an 
influence  which  secures  the  continuance  of  his  obedience,  and 
he  who  serves  holiness  is  under  an  influence  which  efiectually 
secures  the  constancy  of  his  service.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
not  possible  for  the  Christian  or  servant  of  holiness  to  be  found 
engaged  in  the  service  of  sin.  The  language  and  the  construc- 
tion are  here  nearly  the  same  as  in  ver.  18.  Here,  as  there, 
we  have  ntpearduBze  in  the  sense  of  giving  up  to  the  power  and 
disposal  of.  P{bul  says,  that  those  who  give  themselves  up  to 
another  as  dooXotj^  bIq  ImaxoTjVy  slaves  to  obediencey  are  the  SouXoe 
of  him  whom  they  thus  obey.  It  enters  into  the  idea  of  slavery, 
that  the  subjection  is  absolute  and  continued.  The  slave  does 
not  obey  his  own  will,  but  his  master's.  He  is  subject  not  for 
a  time,  but  for  life.  He  is  under  an  influence  which  secures 
obedience.  This  is  as  true  in  spiritual  as  in  external  relations. 
He  who  serves  sin  is  the  slave  of  sin.  He  is  under  its  power. 
He  cannot  free  himself  from  its  dominion.  He  may  hate  his 
bondage ;  his  reason  and  conscience  may  protest  against  it ;  his 
will  may  resist  it ;  but  he  is  still  constrained  to  obedience.  This 
is  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord,  aa  taught  in  John  viii.  84 :  <'  He  that 
committeth  sin  is  the  slave  of  sin.''  This  remains  true,  although 
this  service  is  unto  death:  "The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  The 
death  intended  is  spiritual  and  eternal.  It  is  the  absolute  loss 
of  the  life  of  the  soul,  which  consists  in  the  favour  and  fellow- 
ship of  Ood,  and  conformity  to  his  image.  What  is  true  of  sin 
is  true  of  holiness.  He  who  by  virtue  of  union  with  Christ  is 
made  obedient  to  God,  becomes,  as  Paul  says,  a  doSJloc  ^roxo^Ct 
a  slave  of  obedience.  Obedience  (personified)  is  the  master  to 
which  he  is  now  subject.  He  is  not  only  bound  to  obey,  but  he 
is  made  to  obey  in  despite  of  the  resistance  of  his  stUl  imper- 
fectly sanctified  nature.     He  cannot  but  obey.     The  point  of 
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analogy  to  which  reference  is  here  made^  is  the  certainty  of  the 
effect,  and  the  constraining  influence  by  which  that  effect  is 
secured.  In  the  case  both  of  sin  and  of  holiness,  obedience  is 
certain ;  and  it  is  rendered  certain  by  a  power  superior  to  the 
will  of  man.  The  great  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  case  this 
subjection  is  abnormal  and  destructive,  in  the  other  it  is  normal 
and  beneficent.  A  wise  man  is  free  in  being  subject  to  his 
reason.  The  more  absolute  and  constant  the  authority  of 
reason,  the  more  exalted  and  free  is  the  soul.  In  like  manner, 
the  more  completely  God  reigns  in  us,  the  more  completely  we 
are  subject  to  his  will,  so  much  the  more  are  we  free ;  that  is, 
so  much  the  more  do  we  act  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  our 
nature  and  the  end  of  our  being.  Servants  of  obedience  unto 
righteousness;  daauoaovrj  must  here  be  taken  in  its  subjective 
sense.  It  is  inward  righteousness,  or  holiness.  And  in  this 
sense  it  is  eternal  life,  and  therefore  antithetical  to  Muaro^y 
which  is  spiritual  and  eternal  death.  The  service  of  sin  results 
in  death,  the  service  of  God  results  in  righteousness ;  that  is,  in 
our  being  right,  completely  conformed  to  the  image  of  God,  in 
which  the  life  of  the  soul  consists. 

Verse  17.  BiU  Q-od  he  thanked^  that  ye  were  the  servants 
of  sin;  hut  ye  have  obeyed  from  the  hearty  &c.  As  it  is  the 
apostle's  object  to  show  that  believers  cannot  live  in  sin,  inas- 
much as  they  have  become  the  servants  of  another  master,  he 
applies  the  general  truth  stated  in  the  preceding  verses  more 
directly  to  his  immediate  readers,  and  gives  thanks  that  they, 
being  emancipated  from  their  former  bondage,  are  now  bound 
to  a  master  whose  service  is  perfect  liberty.  The  expression  in 
the  first  member  of  this  verse  is  somewhat  unusual,  although 
the  sense  is  plain :  ''God  be  thanked,  that  ye  were  the  servants 
of  sin ;"  that  is,  that  this  slavery  is  past ;  or,  '  God  be  thanked, 
that  ye,  being  the  servants  of  sin,  have  obeyed,'  &c. 

Ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart;  this  obedience  is  voluntary 
and  sincere.  They  had  not  been  passively  transferred  from 
one  master  to  another ;  but  the  power  of  sin  being  broken,  they 
gladly  renounced  their  bondage,  and  gave  themselves  unto  God. 
Ye  obeyed,  says  the  apostle,  the  form  of  doctrine  which  was 
delivered  to  you.  The  rimoc  3e3ax^^,  the  form  of  doctrine,  may 
mean  the  doctrine  which  is  a  tukoCj  a  model  or  standard  to 
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which  we  should  conform — tentdendi  agendique  norma  et  regtUa. 
Galvin  says  it  means  '^expressam  justitiae  imaginem,  quam 
cordibus  nostris  Ghristos  insculpsit."  Another  explanation 
assumes  rimo^  to  be  equivalent  to  fomiy  eontentSy  or  substance 
of  the  doctrine.  Compare  (jAptpmat^  r^c  p^oMTeca^y  ii.  20.  The 
former  explanation  is  sustained  by  a  reference  to  2  Tim.  i.  13, 
where  Paul  speaks  of  a  Imotimmae^  bYecuv6vT<av  UrfwVy  a  form 
of  9ound  word9;  that  is,  sound  words  which  are  a  pattern  or 
standard  of  faith.  Compare  Acts  xxiii.  25 :  *•  Having  written 
an  epistle  containing  this  type/  i.  e.  form  of  words.  By  form 
of  doctrine  is  to  be  understood  the  Gospel,  either  in  its  limited 
sense  of  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  justification  through  Christ, 
of  which  the  apostle  had  been  speaking ;  or  in  its  wider  sense 
of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christ  as  a  rule  both  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. The  former  includes  the  latter.  He  who  receives  Christ 
as  priest,  receives  him  as  a  Lord.  He  who  comes  to  him  for 
justification,  comes  also  for  sanctification ;  and  therefore  obedi- 
ence to  the  call  to  put  our  trust  in  Christ  as  our  righteousness, 
implies  obedience  to  his  whole  revealed  will.  The  words  I^thj- 
Tmaart  tl^  %v  Kopedd&Tjrs  tuttop  dcda^^^^  may  be  resolved  thus, 
bjajxoiHjan  vuTTip  3c8a'][^c,  el^  hu  Ttapedd^iiTe,  ye  have  obeyed  the 
type  of  doctrine  to  which  ye  have  been  delivered.  That  is,  the 
mould  into  which,  as  it  were,  ye  have  been  cast ;  as  Beza  says, 
the  gospel  is  regarded  ^^  quasi  instar  typi  cujusdam,  cui  veluti 
immittamur,  ut  ejus  figurse  conformemur."  This  last  idea  is 
unnatural :  e/c  ^^  Kap€d69ijTe  is  either  equivalent  to  8c  naptd- 
6dij  l>fuvy  which  was  delivered  unto  you,  (see  Winery  §  24.  2,) 
or,  to  which  ye  were  delivered,  "cui  divinitus  traditi  estis." 
That  is,  to  which  ye  were  subjected.  The  intimation  is,  that 
faith  in  the  gospel  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  obedience  b  our  con- 
sequent act.  "The  passive  (7rape<Ji(?jyre,)"  says  Philippi,  "indi- 
cates the  passive  relation  of  men  to  the  work  of  regeneration, 
of  which  his  activity  {piajjtoixTare)  is  the  consequence,  according 
to  the  familiar  dictum :  Ita  a  Spiritu  Dei  agimur  ut  ipsi  quoque 
agamus." 

Yersb  18.  Being  made  free  from  sin,  ye  became  the  servants 
of  righteousness.  This  verse  may  be  regarded  as  the  conclusion 
from  what  precedes,  di  being  used  for  o5v :  *  Being  freed  then 
from  sin,*  &c.;  or  it  may  be  connected  immediately  with  ver.  17. 
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a  comma  instead  of  a  period  inienrening :  ^  Ye  have  obeyed  the 
^  form  of  doctrine,  having  been  freed/'  &c.  The  latter  is  better. 
Freed  by  the  grace  of  Gi>d  from  sin  as  a  despotic  master,  ye 
became  the  servants^  kdooXddTivej  ye  were  made  slaves  to  right- 
eousness. It  was  not  license,  bnt  a  change  of  masters,  that 
they  had  experienced.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  impossible 
they  should  serve  sin;  they  have  now  another  master.  A 
manumitted  slave  does  not  continue  subject  to  his  former 
master.  ^^Absurdum  est,  ut  post  manumissionem  quis  in  servi- 
tutis  conditione  maneat.  Observandum,  quomodo  nemo  possit 
justitife  servire  nisi  Dei  potentia  et  beneficio  prius  a  peccati 
tyrannide  liberatus."  Calvin.  To  the  same  effect  our  Lord 
says:  ^*If  the  Son  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed." 
John  viii.  86.  This  subjection  to  righteousness  is  perfect 
liberty.  It  is  the  subjection  of  the  soul  to  God,  reason,  and 
conscience,  wherein  true  liberty  consists.  This  being  the  case, 
the  apostle  in  the  following  verse  explains  the  reason  why  he 
used  a  figure  apparently  so  incongruous,  in  speaking  of  the 
relation  of  the  believer  to  righteousness. 

Ybrsb  19.  /  Bpeak  after  the  manner  of  men^  Au&pAittvov 
Xi^o);  I  eay  what  is  human,  i.  e.  common  among  men.  The 
only  difference  between  this  expression  and  the  more  common 
phrase,  xor'  du^pamou  iiyaPy  is,  that  the  former  characterizes  as 
human  the  thing  said,  and  the  other  the  manner  of  saying  it. 
The  idea  in  this  case  is  the  same.  The  apostle  means  to  say, 
that  he  uses  an  illustration  drawn  from  the  common  relations 
of  men,  to  set  forth  the  relation  of  the  believer  to  Gt)d.  The 
slave  is  bound  to  serve  his  master ;  the  obedience  of  the  believer 
to  Qod  is  no  less  certain.  The  one  is  slavery,  because  the  obe- 
dience is  independent  of  the  will,  and  coerced;  the  other  is 
perfect  freedom,  because  rendered  from  the  heart,  and  with  full, 
consent  of  the  will.  Yet  both  are  a  dooXttOy  so  far  as  certainty 
of  obedience  is  concerned.  This  is  the  common  and  natural 
interpretation  of  this  clause.  Others,  however,  take  di/^djcepop 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  1  Cor.  ix.  22.  There  it  is 
opposed  to  what  is  superhuman,  beyond  the  strength  of  man  to 
bear:  *I  demand  only  what  is  human.  The  obedience  required 
is,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  your  flesh,  only  such  as  you 
are  able  to  render.    Far  as  ye  served  sin,  so  you  can  serve 
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righteousness.  The  one  is  as  easy  as  the  other.  The  one  is 
the  measure  of  the  other.'  But  this  does  violence  to  the  con- 
nection. The  3Hnttp — o5roi  do  not  refer  to  the  measure  of  the 
obedience,  but  to  the  change  of  masters :  ^As  ye  served  sin,  so 
now  serve  God.'  Besides,  the  principle  that  the  measure  of 
obedience  is  determined  by  our  ability,  is  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  word  of  God  and  the  dictates  of  conscience.  The 
simple  design  of  the  apostle  in  this  passing  or  parenthetical 
remark  is,  to  state  the  reason  why  he  designated  our  new  rela- 
tion to  God  a  slavery.  He  used  this  illustration,  he  says,  on 
account  of  the  tpeakne$9  of  their  flesh;  not  intellectual  weak- 
ness, but  such  as  arose  from  the  <rdp^y  their  nature  as  corrupt. 
It  was  their  lack  of  spirituality  which  rendered  such  illustra- 
tions necessary.  The  pip  {for)  of  the  next  clause  refers  to 
ver.  18:  ^  Being  freed  from  sin,  ye  became  the  servants  of 
righteousness;  for  as  ye  yielded  your  members,'  &c.  Tour 
membersy  yourselves,  your  various  faculties,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  bodily  organs  as  the  outward,  visible  instruments 
of  evil.  Ye  yielded  your  members,  douXa,  bound.  This  is  the 
only  passage  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  douXo^  is  used  as 
an  adjective.  They  yielded  their  members  to  uncleanness  and 
to  iniquity^  tfj  Axad^apaiq.  xat  r^  duofuf.  These  two  words 
express  the  same  thing  under  different  aspects.  Sin  subjec- 
tively considered  is  pollution,  a  defilement  of  the  soul ;  rela- 
tively to  the  law  of  God,  it  is  dvofiia^  what  is  unlawful,  what 
fails  of  conformity  to  the  law.  In  the  next  clause,  unto 
iniquity y  the  word  is  used  in  a  wider  sense.  They  gave  them- 
selves up  to  iniquity,  that  is,  to  do  evil ;  c/c  riyy  dpofuap  being 
equivalent  to  e/c  t6  Ttoetlu  duofjuop.  Men  give  themselves  up 
to  sin  as  a  master,  to  do  what  the  law  forbids.  The  same 
.idea  is  expressed,  if  uc  riju  dpofiiau  means,  for  the  mani- 
festation  of  iniquity.  So  now  yield  your  members  as  servants 
to  righteousness.  Having  been  delivered  from  bondage  to  the 
tyrant  sin,  ye  should  act  as  becomes  your  new  relation,  and 
be  obedient  to  your  new  master,  even  to  him  who  hath  bought 
you  with  his  blood.  To  righteousness,  unto  holiness^  ei^  dye- 
ourpuipj  so  as  to  be  pure  in  heart  and  life.  The  proximate  result 
of  obedience  to  God  is  inward  conformity  to  the  Divine  image. 
Compare  1  Thess.  iii.  8,  4,  7. 
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Vbrsb  20.  JW  when  ye  were  ike  servants  of  «n,  pe  were  free 
from  righteousness.  This  verse  introduces  a  confirmation  of 
what  precedes.  The  foregoing  exhortation  is  enforced  by  the 
consideration  developed  in  vs.  21^  22,  that  the  service  of  sin 
is  death.  The  particle  pipy  therefore,  is  used  in  its  common 
sense,  /or,  and  not  namely.  Formerly,  when  the  slaves  of  sin, 
ye  were  ik&i&epoe  rg  daatoauvQ^  that  is,  either  ^free  in  the  esti- 
mation of  righteousness,'  ('^An  ille  mihi  liber,  cui  mulier  impe- 
rat?"  Cicero;)  or,  what  is  more  natural,  as  to  righteousness; 
so  far  as  righteousness  is  concerned,  ye  were  free.  Righteous- 
ness had  no  power  over  you;  your  service  was  rendered  to 
another  master.  This  is  not  to  be  understood  ironically,  as 
though  the  apostle  designed  to  refer  to  their  former  state  as  one 
of  freedom  in  their  estimation.  It  is  the  simple  statement  of  a 
fact  of  experience.  While  the  servants  of  sin,  they  did  not  and 
could  not  serve  righteousness.  Here  are  two  services,  which  is 
to  be  preferred  ?  This  is  the  question  which  the  apostle  pre- 
sents for  their  consideration. 

Verse  21.  The  sense  of  this  verse  depends  mainly  on  the 
pointing.  It  may  be  read  thus :  ^  What  fruit  had  ye  then  of 
those  things  of  which  ye  are  now  ashamed  ?  (Answer,  None,) 
for  the  end  of  those  things  is  death.*  Or,  *What  fruit  had  ye 
then?  (Answer,  Such)  of  which  ye  are  now  ashamed,  for,'  &c. 
The  choice  between  these  interpretations  is  not  very  easy,  and 
accordingly  commentators  are  about  equally  divided  between 
them.  The  Vulgate,  the  English  version,  Calvin,  Beza,  Bengel^ 
Meyer,  Fritzshe,  &c.,  adopt  the  former.  Luther,  Melancthon, 
Koppe,  Tholuck,  De  Wette,  Olshausen,  &c.,  the  latter.  The 
decision  seems  to  depend  principally  on  the  meaning  given  to 
the  phrase,  to  have  fruit.  K  this  means,  to  derive  benefit^  then 
the  sense  is,  '  What  benefit  did  you  derive  from  the  things  of 
which  you  are  now  ashamed?'  The  natural  answer  is,  ^None; 
a  course  of  conduct  which  ends  in  death  can  yield  no  benefit.' 
This  gives  a  pertinent  sense :  it  is  suited  to  ver.  22,  where  fruit 
may  also  mean  advantage;  and  especially  it  agrees  best  with 
the  words  i^'  o?c,  which  otherwise  must  refer  to  xapTtop,  (fruit 
of  which,)  which  is  not  natural.  In  favour  of  the  second  inter- 
pretation, however,  it  is  urged  that  fruit  is  never  in  the  New 
Testament  used  of  reward  or  emolument,  but  always  of  acts. 
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The  familiar  illiistration  is  that  of  a  tree  whose  fruit  is  good  or 
bad  according  to  its  nature.  According  to  this  view,  Paul 
means  to  ask,  ^What  fruit  did  you  then  produce?  Such,'  he 
answers,  'of  which  you  are  now  ashamed.*  Besides  this  general 
use  of  the  word  (fruit,)  it  is  urged  that  in  ver.  22,  this  is  the 
natural  sense  of  the  word :  "  Ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness ;" 
that  is,  'Ye  produce  fruit  which  tends  to  holiness.'  '^This 
figure,"  says  Olshausen,  ''is  the  more  significant,  because  it  is 
80  directly  opposed  to  that  Pelagianism  which  is  so  congenial 
with  our  fallen  nature.  The  natural  man,  destitute  of  the 
knowledge  of  God,  of  himself,  and  of  sin,  dreams  that  by  his 
own  strength  and  efibrts  he  can  produce  a  form  of  virtue  which 
can  stand  before  the  bar  of  God.  He  does  not  know  that  of 
necessity,  and  by  a  law  of  his  nature,  he  can  only  produce  evil 
fruit,  just  as  a  wild  tree  can  produce  only  bitter  fruit.  Even 
should  he  succeed  in  calling  into  exercise  all  the  good  he  has  in 
the  most  perfect  form,  it  is  so  destitute  of  love,  and  so  cor- 
rupted by  conceit,  that  it  merits  condemnation,  as  fully  as 
though  the  life  were  openly  immoral.  The  beginning  of  truth, 
of  which  holiness,  (which  is  true  liberty,)  by  a  like  organic 
necessity  and  law  of  nature,  is  the  fruit,  is  for  man  the 
acknowledgment  that  death  reigns  in  him,  and  that  he  must 
be  imbued  with  life."  All  this  is  true,  and  all  this  is  really 
involved  in  the  familiar  figure  which  our  Lord  uses  to  illus- 
trate the  relation  between  the  state  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
outward  life.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  idea  which 
the  apostle  here  intends  to  present.  The  phrase,  xapithv 
nouli^y  does  indeed  always  mean  to  produce  fruit,  and  figura- 
tively, to  do  good  or  evil;  but  xapitbv  Ijfen^,  to  have  fruity 
means  to  have  the  advantage,  or  profit.  Thus,  in  i.  13,  Paul 
says:  "That  I  might  have  some  fruit  among  you;"  i.  e.  that 
he  might  gain  something,  win  some  souls  for  Christ.  If  this 
be  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase  here,  then  the  former  of  the 
two  interpretations  is  to  be  preferred.  What  advantage  had 
you  of  the  service  of  sin  ?  None ;  for  the  end  of  those  things, 
the  riXo^y  the  final  result  of  the  service  of  sin,  is  death;  not 
physical  death,  but  the  death  of  the  soul,  final  and  hopeless 
perdition.  Such  was  their  former  condition ;  to  this  the  con- 
trast is  given  in  the  next  verse.  , 
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V1R8B  22.  But  noWy  being  made  free  from  nn,  ik^^^tpn^ 
^iuzt^  djcb  Z7j^  i/iopTia^;  having  been  emanoipated  from  one 
master,  dooicD&ipT€^  dk  T<p  de<py  and  become  slaves  to  Godj  i.  e. 
being  subject  to  his  controlling  influence  by  the  power  of  his 
Spirit,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness;  that  is,  the  benefit  or 
effect  derived  from  the  service  of  God  is  holiness.*  Sanctifica- 
tion  is  the  proximate  result  of  this  new  service.  And  the  end 
eternal  life.  The  final  issue  of  this  service  is  complete  salva- 
tion ;  the  restoration  of  the  soul  to  the  favour  and  enjoyment 
of  God  for  ever.  ^^  Quemadmodum  duplicem  peccati  finem  ante 
proposuit,  ita  nunc  justitisB.  Peccatum  in  hac  vita  mal»  con- 
scientise  tormenta  affert,  deinde  aetemam  mortem.  Justitise 
prasentem  fructum  coUigimus,  sanctificationem :  in  futurum, 
speramus  vitam  aetemam." 

Vbrsb  23.  For  the  wages  of  sin  is  death;  but  the  gift  of  God 
is  eternal  life^  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  The  reason  why 
death  is  the  result  of  sin  is,  that  sin  deserves  death.  Death  is 
due  to  it  in  justice.  There  is  the  same  obligation  in  justice, 
that  sin  should  be  followed  by  death,  as  that  the  labourer  should 
receive  his  wages.  As  it  would  be  unjust,  and  therefore  wrong, 
to  defraud  the  labourer  of  his  stipulated  reward,  so  it  would 
be  unjust  to  allow  sin  to  go  unpunished.  Those,  therefore,  who 
hope  for  pardon  without  an  atonement,  hope  that  God  will  in 
the  end  prove  unjust.  The  word  d^d})^ca  is,  strictly,  the  rations 
of  soldiers ;  in  a  wider  sense,  the  same  as  dpvcfutr^aj  or  fjua&6cy 
anything  which  is  due  as  a  matter  of  debt.  BtU  the  gift  of 
Q-ody  rb  dk  xdfHa[jui  too  deouy  the  free,  unmerited  gift  of  God, 
is  eternal  life.  The  connection  between  holiness  and  life  is  no 
less  certain  than  that  between  sin  and  death,  but  on  different 
grounds.  Sin  deserves  death  ;•  holiness  is  itself  the  gift  of  God, 
and  is  freely  crowned  with  eternal  life.  The  idea  of  merit  is 
everywhere  and  in  every  way  excluded  from  the  gospel  method 
of  salvation.  It  is  a  system  of  grace,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  consummation.  Through  (rather  in)  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  It  is  in  Christ,  as  united  to  him,  that  we  are  made 
partakers  of  eternal  life.  Jesus  Christ  and  his  gospel,  then, 
instead  of  being  the  ministers  of  sin — as  the  Jews,  and  since 
them,  the  opponents  of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  confidently 
asserted — effectually  secure  what  the  law  never  could  accom- 
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plish,  an  ob^ence  resulting  in  holiness  here,  and  in  eternal 
life  hereafter. 


DOCTRINE. 

1.  The  leading  doctrine  of  this  section,  and  of  the  whole 
gospel,  in  reference  to  sanctification,  is,  that  grace,  instead  of 
leading  to  the  indulgence  of  sin,  is  essential  to  the  exercise 
of  holiness.  So  long  as  we  are  under  the  influence  of  a  self- 
righteous  or  legal  spirit,  the  motive  and  aim  of  all  good  works 
are  wrong  or  defective.  The  motive  is  fear,  or  some  merely 
natural  affection,  and  the  aim,  to  merit  the  bestowment  of  good. 
But  when  we  accept  of  the  gracious  offers  of  the  gospel,  and 
feel  that  our  sins  are  gratuitously  pardoned,  a  sense  of  the 
divine  love,  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
awakens  all  holy  affections.  The  motive  to  obedience  is  now 
love,  and  its  aim  the  glory  of  God,  ver.  14,  &c. 

2.  Paul  teaches  that  it  is  not  only  obligatory  on  Christians 
to  renounce  the  service  of  sin,  but  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
authority  and  power  of  their  former  master  are  destroyed,  and 
those  of  their  new  master  experienced,  whenever  they  embrace 
the  gospel.  This  is  the  very  nature  of  the  change.  The  charge, 
therefore,  that  the  gospel  leads  to  the  service  of  sin,  is  an 
absurdity,  vs.  16—18. 

3.  Religion  is  essentially  active.  It  is  the  yielding  up  of  our- 
selves, with  all  our  powers,  to  God,  and  the  actual  employment 
of  them  as  instruments  in  doing  good.  Nothing  can  be  at  a 
greater  remove  from  this,  than  making  religion  a  mere  matter 
of  indolent  profession,  (a  saying,  Lord,  Lord,)  ver.  12,  &c. 

4.  Both  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  appointment  of 
God,  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.  It  renders  intercourse  with 
God,  who  is  the  fountain  of  life,  impossible.  It  consists  in  the 
exercise  of  feelings,  in  their  own  nature,  inconsistent  with  hap- 
piness ;  it  constantly  increases  in  malignity,  and  in  power  to 
destroy  the  peace  of  the  soul.  Apart  from  these  essential 
tendencies,  its  relation  to  conscience  and  the  justice  of  God, 
r&ders  the  connection  between  sin  and  misery  indissoluble. 
Salvation  in  sin  is  as  much  a  contradiction,  as  happiness  in 
misery,  vs.  21,  23. 
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5.  Eternal  life  is  the  eiFT  of  God.  It  does  not,  like  eternal 
death,  flow,  as  a  natural  consequence,  from  anything  in  us. 
With  the  holy  angels,  who  have  never  lost  the  favour  of  God, 
this  may  be  the  case.  But  the  tendency  of  all  that  belongs  to 
us,  is  to  death ;  this  must  be  counteracted ;  those  excellences, 
in  which  life  consists,  and  from  which  it  flows,  must  be  pro- 
duced, sustained,  and  strengthened  by  the  constant,  condescend- 
ing, and  long-suffering  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  life  thus 
graciously  produced,  and  graciously  sustained,  is  at  last  gra- 
ciously crowned  with  eternal  glory,  vs.  22,  23. 


REMARKS. 

1.  We  should  cultivate  a  sense  of  the  Divine  favour  as  a 
means  to  holiness.  We  must  cease  to  be  slaves,  before  we  can 
be  children.  We  must  be  free  from  the  dominion  of  fear,  before 
we  can  be  under  the  government  of  love.  A  self-righteous 
spirit,  therefore,  is  not  more  inconsistent  with  reliance  on  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  in  order  to  justification,  than  it  is  with 
the  existence  and  progress  of  sanctification.  Whatever  tends 
to  destroy  a  sense  of  the  Divine  favour,  must  be  inimical  to 
holiness.  Hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  conscience  void  of 
offence,  and  of  maintaining  uninterrupted  our  union  with  Christ 
as  our  sacrifice  and  advocate,  ver.  14,  &c. 

2.  Those  Christians  are  under  a  great  mistake,  who  suppose 
that  despondency  is  favourable  to  piety.  Happiness  is  one  of 
the  elements  of  life.  Hope  and  joy  are  twin  daughters  of  piety, 
and  cannot,  without  violence  and  injury,  be  separated  from 
their  parent.  To  rejoice  is  as  much  a  duty  as  it  is  a  privilege, 
ver.  14,  &c. 

3.  Sinners  are  slaves.  Sin  reigns  over  them ;  and  all  their 
powers  are  delivered  to  this  master  as  instruments  of  unright- 
eousness. He  secures  obedience  with  infallible  certainty ;  his 
bonds  become  stronger  every  day,  and  his  wages  are  death. 
From  his  tyranny  and  recompense  there  is  no  deliverance  by 
the  law ;  our  only  hope  is  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  vs.  12, 
13,  16,  &c. 

4.  Christians  are  the  servants  of  God.  He  reigns  over  them, 
and  all  their  powers  are  consecrated  to  him.     He,  too,  secures 
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fidelity,  and  his  bonds  of  love*  and  duty  become  stronger  every 
day.     His  reward  is  eternal  life,  vs.*  12, 13, 16,  kc 

5.  It  is  of  God,  that  those  who  were  once  the  servants  of  sin, 
become  the  servants  of  righteousness.  To  him,  therefore,  all 
the  praise  and  gratitude  belong,  ver.  17. 

6.  When  a  man  is  the  slave  of  sin,  he  commonly  thinks  him- 
self free;  and  when  most  degraded,  is  often  the  most  proud. 
When  truly  free,  he  feels  himself  most  strongly  bound  to  God ; 
and  when  most  elevated,  is  most  humble,  vs.  20 — 22. 

7.  Self-abasement,  or  shame  in  view  of  his  past  life,  is  the 
necessary  result  of  those  views  of  his  duty  and  destiny,  which 
every  Christian  obtains  when  he  becomes  the  servant  of  God, 
ver.  21. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


CONTENTS. 


The  apostle,  having  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  the 
doctrines  of  grace  do  not  give  liberty  to  sin,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  productive  of  holiness,  in  this  chapter  first  illustrates 
and  confirms  his  position,  that  we  are  not  under  the  law,  but 
under  grace,  and  shows  the  consequences  of  this  change  in  our 
relation  to  God.  While  under  the  law,  we  brought  forth  fruit 
unto  sin;  when  under  grace,  we  bring  forth  fruit  unto  right- 
eousness. This  occupies  the  first  section,  vs.  1 — 6.  The  second, 
vs.  7 — 25,  contains  an  exhibition  of  the  operation  of  the  law, 
derived  from  the  apostle's  own  experience,  and  designed  to 
show  its  insufficiency  to  produce  sanctification,  as  he  had  before 
proved  it  to  be  insufficient  for  justification.  This  section  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  vs.  7 — 18,  which  exhibit  the  operation  of 
the  law  in  producing  conviction  of  sin ;  and  vs.  14—25,  which 
show  that  in  the  inward  confiict  between  sin  and  holiness,  the 
law  cannot  afford  the  believer. any  relief.  His  only  hope  of 
victory  is  in  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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ANALYSIS. 

This  section  is  an  illastration  of  the  position  assumed  in 
ver.  14  of  the  preceding  chapter:  we  are  not  under  law,  but 
under  grace.  Paul  remarks,  as  a  general  fact,  that  the  author- 
ity of  laws  is  not  perpetual,  ver.  1.  For  example,  the  law  of 
marriage  binds  a  woman  to  her  husband  only  so  long  as  he 
lives.  When  he  is  dead,  she  is  free  from  the  obligation  which 
that  law  imposed,  and  is  at  liberty  to  marry  another  man, 
vs.  2,  8.  So  we,  being  free  from  the  law,  which  was  our  first 
husband,  are  at  liberty  to  marry  another,  even  Christ.  We  are 
freed  from  the  law  by  the  death  of  Christ,  ver.  4.  The  fruit 
of  our  first  marriage  was  sin,  ver.  5.  The  fruit  of  the  second 
is  holiness,  ver.  6. 

The  apparent  confusion  in  this  passage  arises  from  the  apos- 
tle's not  carrying  the  figure  regularly  through.  As  a  woman  is 
free  from  obligation  to  her  husband  by  hi%  death,  so  we  are  free 
from  the  law  by  iU  death,  is  obviously  the  illustration  intended. 
But  the  apostle,  out  of  respect  probably  to  the  feelings  of  his 
readers,  avoids  saying  the  law  is  dead,  but  expresses  the  idea 
that  we  are  free  from  it,  by  saying,  we  are  dead  to  the  law  by 
the  body  of  Christ.  "  C»terum  nequis  conturbetur,  quod  inter 
se  comparata  membra  non  omnino  respondent:  pr»monendi 
sumus,  apostolum  data  opera  voluisse  exigua  inversione  deflec- 
tere  asperioris  verbi  invidiam.  Debuerat  dicere,  ut  ordine  simi- 
litudinem  contexeret:  Mulier  post  mortem  viri  soluta  est  a 
conjugii  vinculo.  Lex,  quse  locum  habet  mariti  erga  nos,  mortua 
est  nobis :  ergo  sumus  ab  ejus  potestate  liberi.  Sed  ne  ofiend- 
eret  Judaeos  verbi  asperitate,  si  dixisset  legem  esse  mortuam, 
deflectione  est  usus,  dicens  nos  legi  esse  mortuos."   Calvin, 

COMMENTARY. 

Versb  1.  Know  ye  notj  brethrerty  {far  I  apeak  to  them  that 
know  the  latOj)  how  that  the  law  hath  dominion  over  a  man  a$ 
lona  as  he  Uvethf  In  the  English  version  of  the  words  ij  dp^o-' 
uT$y  the  particle  ^,  arj  is  overlooked.   As  that  particle  is  almost 
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always  used  in  reference  to  the  immediately  preceding  context, 
Meyer  and  others  insist  on  connecting  this  verse  with  vi.  23 : 
*  The  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life ;  (yr  are  ye  ignorant.'  That  is, 
you  mast  recognize  eternal  life  as  it  gift,  unless  ye  are  ignorant 
that  the  law  does  not  bind  the  dead.  But  this  is  evidently 
forced.  The  idei*  which  ^  is  used  to  recall,  is  that  in  vi.  14 : 
"Ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace.'*  This  is  the 
main  idea  in  the  whole  context,  and  is  that  which  the  following 
passage  carries  out  and  enforces.  The  thing  to  be  proved  is, 
that  we  are  not  under  the  law.  The  proof  is,  that  the  law  does 
not  bind  the  dead.  But  we  are  dead,  therefore  we  are  free  from 
the  law.  This  idea,  that  the  law  binds  a  man  only  so  long  as  he 
lives,  is  presented  as  a  general  principle,  and  is  then  illustrated 
by  a  specific  example.  That  example  is  the  law  of  marriage, 
which  ceases  to  bind  the  parties  when  one  of  them  is  dead.  So 
the  law,  as  a  covenant  of  works,  ceases  to  bind  us  when  death 
has  loosed  its  bonds.  We  are  as  free  as  the  woman  whose  hus- 
band is  dead.  "Sit  generalis  propositio,"  says  Calvin,  "legem 
non  in  alium  finem  latam  esse  hominibus,  quam  ut  prsesentem 
vitam  moderetur:  apud  mortuos  nullum  ei  superesse  locum. 
Qui  postea  hypothesin  subjiciet,  nos  illi  esse  mortuos  in  Ghristi 
corpore."  Brethren;  a  mode  of  address  applicable  to  all 
believers.  He  speaks  to  his  spiritual  brethren,  and  not  to  the 
Jewish  converts  alone,  his  brethren  according  to  the  flesh.  For 
I  speak  to  them  that  know  the  law.  That  is,  I  speak  to  you  as 
to  persons  who  know  the  law ;  not,  I  speak  to  those  among  you 
who  know  the  law.  He  does  not  distinguish  one  class  of  his 
readers  from  another.  That  would  require  the  participle  in  the 
dative,  role  Y^i^anrxouiycp,  to  the  knowerSy  as  opposed  to  those 
among  them  who  did  not  know.  He  assumes  that  all  his  read- 
ers were  fully  cognizant  of  the  principle,  that  the  law  has 
dominion  over  a  man  so  long  as  he  liveth.  What  law  does  the 
apostle  here  refer  to  it  ?  It  may  be  understood  of  law  without 
any  restriction.  Law,  all  laws,  (in  the  aspect  in  which  they  are 
contemplated,)  bind  a  man  only  so  long  as  he  lives.  Or,  it  may 
mean  specifically  the  Mosaic  law ;  or,  more  definitely  still,  the 
marriage  law.  There  is  no  reason  for  these  limitations.  The 
proposition  is  a  general  one ;  though  the  application  is  doubt- 
less to  the  law  of  which  he  had  been  speaking,  and  specially  to 
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the  law  referred  to  in  vi.  14,  from  which  he  says  we  are  now 
free.  That  certainly  is  not  the  Mosaic  law  considered  as  a  tran- 
sient economy,  or  as  a  system  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies 
designed  for  one  people,  and  for  a  limited  period.  It  is  the 
Mosaic  law  considered  as  a  revelation  of  the  moral  law,  which 
is  holy,  just,  and  good,  and  which  says,  ^^Thou  shalt  not 
covet."  He  illustrates  the  mode  of  our  deliverance  from  that 
law,  as  a  covenant  of  works,  by  a  reference  to  the  admitted 
£BbCt,  that  law  has  no  dominion  over  the  dead. 

The  original  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the  last  clause  of  the 
verse  is  to  be  rendered  "as  long  as  he  lives,"  or  "as  long  as  U 
lives."  The  decision  of  this  point  depends  on  the  context.  In 
favour  of  the  latter,  it  may  be  said,  1.  That  it  is  better  suited 
to  the  apostle's  design,  which  is  to  show  that  the  law  is  dead  or 
abrogated.  2.  That  in  verse  6  (according  to  the  common  read- 
ing) the  law  is  spoken  of  as  being  dead.  3.  And,  especially, 
that  in  vs.  2,  8,  the  woman  is  said  to  be  free  from  the  law,  not 
by  her  own,  but  by  her  husband's  death ;  which  would  seem  to 
require  that,  in  the  other  part  of  the  comparison,  the  husband 
(i.  e.  the  law)  should  be  represented  as  dying,  and  not  the  wife, 
that  is,  those  bound  by  the  law.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  law  lives^  and  the  law  dieSy  are  very 
unusual  modes  of  expression,  and  perfectly  unexampled  in 
Paul's  writings,  if  the  doubtful  case  in  ver.  6  be  excepted. 
2.  This  interpretation  is  inconsistent  with  ver.  2.  It  is  not  the 
law  that  dies :  "  The  woman  is  bound  to  her  husband  as  long  as 
he  liveth;  but  if  the  husband  be  dead,"  &c.  8.  Throughout  the 
passage  it  is  said  that  we  are  dead  to  the  law  (ver.  4,)  delivered 
from  the  law  (ver.  6,)  and  not  that  the  law  is  dead.  The  com- 
mon interpretation,  therefore,  is  to  be  preferred :  ^  The  law  has 
dominion  as  long  and  no  longer  than  the  person  lives,  to  whom 
it  has  respect.  For  example,  the  law  of  marriage  ceases  to  be 
binding  when  one  of  the  parties  is  dead.'  Instead  of  under- 
standing the  words,  as  long  as  he  liveth,  of  the  natural  or  phy- 
sical life,  as  is  done  by  the  great  body  of  interpreters,  Philippi 
and  others  say  the  meaning  is,  *  That  the  law  binds  a  man  so 
long  as  his  natural,  corrupt,  unregenerated  life  continues.  When 
the  old  man  is  crucified,  he  is  free  from  the  law.'  We  have 
here,  he  says,  the  same  idea  as  is  expressed  above,  vL  7,  ^  He 
22 
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that  dieth  is  justified  from  sin/  This  interpretation  is  not  only 
unnatural,  but  it  necessitates  a  forced  allegorical  interpretation 
of  the  following  verses. 

Verse  2.  F<yr  the  woman  which  hath  a  husbandy  youij  Unap- 
dpo^y  viro  stibjecta,  married,  answering  to  ?nD'^»  WiR,  Num. 
y.  29.  Is  bound  by  the  law  to  her  living  husband,  T(p  ^djuve 
di^dpiy  i.  e.  to  her  husband  while  living.  Bu/t  if  her  husband  be 
dead,  she  is  freed  from  the  law  of  her  husband.  Is  freed  from, 
xanjppjTou  ijto  is  an  expression  which  never  occurs  in  common 
Greek.  The  same  idiom  is  found  in  ver.  6  of  this  chapter,  and 
in  Gal.  v.  4.  Karapyelu  means  to  invalidate,  to  render  void. 
The  idea  is,  that  the  relation  to  her  husband  is  broken  off,  and 
she  is  free.  Law  of  her  husband  means  law  relating  to  her 
husband.  The  phrase  is  analogous  to  those  often  used  in  the 
Old  Testament — "law  of  the  sacrifice;"  "law  of  leprosy;" 
"law  of  defilement."  According  to  the  common  interpretation 
of  this  verse,  ydp  (for)  introduces  a  confirmatory  illustration: 
*Law  is  not  of  perpetual  obligation;  for  example,  a  married 
woman  is  free  from  the  law  which  bound  her  to  her  husband,  by 
his  death.'  There  is  of  course  a  slight  incongruity  between  the 
illustration  and  the  form  in  which  the  principle  is  stated  in  the 
first  verse.  There  it  is  said  that  the  law  has  dominion  over  a 
man  so  long  as  he  lives.  The  illustration  is,  that  a  wife  is  free 
(not  when  she  dies)  when  her  husband  dies.  For  this  and  other 
reasons,  many  interpreters  do  not  regard  this  verse  as  present- 
ing an  example,  but  as  an  allegory.  Those  who  take  this  view, 
give  different  explanations.  After  Augustin,  Melancthon,  Beza, 
and  others,  say :  *  The  husband  is  our  corrupt  nature,  (vis  iHa 
nativa,  as  Beza  calls  it,  ciens  in  nobis  affectiones  peccatorum;) 
the  wife  is  the  soul,  or  our  members.  When,  therefore,  the 
corrupt  nature  (or  old  man)  dies,  the  soul  is  free  from  that  hus- 
band, and  is  at  liberty  to  marry  another.'  Others,  with  much 
more  regard  to  the  context,  say  that  the  wife  is  the  Churdi, 
the  husband  the  law ;  so  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Olshausen,  Phi- 
lippi,  &c.  This  is  indeed  the  application  which  the  apostle 
makes  in  the  following  verses,  but  it  is  not  what  is  said  in 
vs.  2,  8.  Here  we  have  only  an  example,  illustrating  the  trutfi 
of  the  assertion  in  ver.  1. 

Verse  8  is  an  amplification  and  confirmation  of  what  is  said 
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in  ver.  2 :  That  a  woman  is  bound  by  the  law  to  her  husband  as 
long  as  he  lives,  is  plain,  because  she  is  called  an  adulteress  if 
she  marries  another  man  while  her  husband  lives.  And  that 
she  is  free  from  that  law  when  he  dies,  is  plain,  because  she  is 
in  that  case  no  adulteress,  though  she  be  married  to  another 
man.  She  shall  he  called^  fjn^naxiaUy  authoritatively  and 
solemnly  declared  to  be.  XpTj/juxri^ap  (from  xn/^)  ^  literally 
to  transact  Imsiness^  and  specially  the  business  of  the  state,  to 
give  decisions,  or  decrees ;  and  specially  in  the  New  Testament, 
to  utter  divine  responses,  oracula  edercj  dwinitus  admonere;  see 
Matt.  ii.  12,  22;  Luke  ii.  26;  Acts  x.  22;  Heb.  viii.  6,  xi.  7. 
Compare  Rom.  xi.  4. 

.Vbrsb  4.  Wherefore^  my  brethren^  ye  also  have  become  dead 
to  the  law  by  the  body  of  Christ.  As  the  woman  is  free  from 
the  law  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  so  ye  also  {xai  &fiec^)  are 
freed  from  the  law  by  the  death  of  Christ.  This  is  the  applica- 
tion made  by  the  apostle  of  the  illustration  contained  in  vs.  2, 8. 
The  law  is  our  first  husband;  we  were  bound  to  satisfy  its 
demands.  But  the  law  being  dead,  (i.  e.  fulfilled  in  Christ,)  we 
are  free  from  the  obligation  of  obedience  to  it  as  the  condition 
of  justification,  and  are  at  liberty  to  accept  the  gospel.  ^^Lex 
velut  maritus  fuit,"  says  Calvin,  **sub  cujus  jugo  detinemur, 
donee  mortua  est.  Post  legis  mortem  Christus  nos  assumpsit, 
id  est,  a  lege  solutes  adjunxit  sibi.  Ergo  Christo  e  mortuis 
Buscitato  copulati  adhaerere  ei  soli  debemus :  atque  ut  aetema 
est  Christi  vita  post  resurrectionem,  ita  posthac  nullum  futurum 
est  divortium."  Instead  of  saying,  The  law  is  dead,  as  the  con- 
sistency of  the  figure  would  demand,  the  apostle  expresses  the 
same  idea  by  saying,  Ye  are  dead  to  the  law,  or  rather,  are 
slain,  put  to  death,  k^opazw&TjTe.  This  form  of  expression  is 
probably  used  because  the  death  of  Christ,  in  which  we  died, 
was  an  act  of  violence.  He  was  put  to  death,  and  we  in  him. 
To  be  slain  to  the  law,  means  to  be  freed  from  the  law  by  death. 
Death,  indeed,  not  our  own,  but  ours  vicariously,  as  we  were 
crucified  in  Christ,  who  died  on  the  cross  in  our  behalf,  and  in 
our  stead.  It  is  therefore  added,  by  the  body  of  Christj  i.  e.  by 
his  body  as  slain.  He  redeemed  us  from  the  law  by  death ;  "  by 
being  a  curse,"  Gal.  iii.  13;  "by  his  blood,"  Eph.  i.  7,  ii.  13; 
"by  his  flesh,"  Eph.  ii.  16;  "by  the  cross,"  Eph.  iL  16;  "by 
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tbe  body  of  bis  flesb,"  Col.  i.  22.  Tbese  are  all  equivalent 
expressions.  Tbey  all  teach  the  same  doctrine,  that  Christ 
bore  our  sins  upon  the  tree ;  that  his  sufferings  and  death  were 
a  satisfaction  to  justice,  and,  being  so  intended  and  accepted, 
they  effect  our  deliverance  from  the  penalty  of  the  law.  We 
are  therefore  free  from  it.  Although  the  law  continues  ever- 
more to  bind  us  as  rational  creatures,  it  no  longer  prescribes 
the  conditions  of  our  salvation.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  that 
we  should  atone  for  our  own  sins,  or  work  out  a  righteousness 
such  as  the  law  demands.  Christ  has  done  that  for  us.  We 
are  thus  freed  from  the  law,  t?uU  we  should  be  married  to 
another  J  e/c  r6  ytviad^ai^  as  expressing  the  design.  The  proxi- 
mate design  of  our  freedom  from  the  law,  is  our  union  with 
Christ ;  and  the  design  of  our  union  with  Christ  is,  that  we 
should  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God,  that  is,  that  we  should  be 
holy.  Here,  therefore,  as  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  apostle 
teaches  that  the  law  cannot  sanctify ;  that  it  is  necessary  we 
should  be  delivered  from  its  bondage,  and  be  reconciled  to  God, 
before  we  can  be  holy.  He  to  whom  we  are  thus  united,  is  said 
to  be  he  who  is  raised  from  the  dead.  As  Christ  is  spok*en  of, 
or  referred  to  as  having  died,  it  was  appropriate  to  refer  to  him 
as  now  living.  It  is  to  the  living  and  life-giving  Son  of  God 
that  we  are  united  by  faith  and  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit ;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  we  are  no  longer  barren  or  unfruitful,  but 
are  made  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God.  "  Sed  ultra  progreditur 
apostolus,"  says  Calvin,  "nempe  solntum  fuisse  legis  vinculum, 
non  ut  nostro  arbitrio  vivamus,  sicuti  mulier  vidua  sui  juris  est, 
dum  in  ccelibatu  degit ;  sed  alteri  marito  nos  jam  esse  devinc- 
tos:  imo  de  manu  (ut  aiunt)  in  manum  a  lege  ad  Christum 
nos  transiisse." 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked,  that  the  law  of  which  the  apos- 
tle is  here  speaking,  is  not  the  Mosaic  law  considered  as  the 
Old  Testament  economy.  It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  this  or  of 
similar  passages,  that  Christ  has  merely  delivered  us  from  the 
yoke  of  Jewish  institutions,  in  order  that  we  may  embrace  the 
simpler  and  more  spiritual  dispensation  of  the  gospel.  The  law 
of  which  he  speaks,  is  the  law  which  says,  ^'The  man  that 
doeth  these  things  shall  live  by  them,"  x.  5;  Gal.  iii.  10;  that 
is,  which  requires  perfect  obedience  as  the  condition  of  accept^ 
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ance.  It  is  that  which  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  ver.  7; 
without  which  sin  is  dead,  ver.  8 ;  which  is  holy,  just  and  good, 
ver.  12 ;  which  is  spiritual,  ver.  14,  &c.  It  is  that  law  by  whose 
works  the  Gentiles  canhot  be  justified,  chap.  iii.  20 ;  from  whose 
curse  Christ  has  redeemed  not  the  Jews  only,  but  also  the  Gen- 
tiles, Gr9\.  iii.  13,  14.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  Paul  here 
means  by  the  lawy  the  will  of  God,  as  a  rule  of  duty,  no  matter 
how  revealed.  From  this  law,  as  prescribing  the  terms  of  our 
acceptance  with  God,  Christ  has  delivered  us.  It  is  the  legal 
system  which  says,,  "Do  this  and  live,"  that  Christ  has  abo- 
lished, and  introduced  another,  which  says,  "  He  that  believes 
shall  be  saved."  Since,  however,  as  remarked  above  (chap, 
vi.  14,)  the  Old  Testament  economy,  including  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions, was  the  form  in  which  the  law,  as  law,  was  ever  present 
to  the  minds  of  the  apostle  and  his  readers ;  and  since  deliver- 
ance from  the  legal  system,  as  such,  involved  deliverance  from 
that  economy,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  reference  to  that  dis- 
pensation should  often  be  made ;  or  that  Paul  should  at  times 
express  the  idea  of  deliverance  from  the  law,  as  such,  by  terms 
which  would  seem  to  express  only  deliverance  from  the  particu- 
lar form  in  which  it  was  so  familiar  to  his  readers.  So,  too,  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  we  find  him  constantly  speaking  of 
a  return  to  Judaism  as  a  renunciation  of  the  method  of  gratui- 
tous justification,  and  a  recurrence  to  a  reliance  on  the  right- 
eousness of  works.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  apart  from  its  evangelical  import,  which 
lay,  like  a  secondary  sense,  beneath  the  cover  of  its  institutions, 
was  but  a  reenactment  of  the  legal  system.  To  make,  however,, 
as  is  so  often  done,  the  whole  meaning  of  the  apostle  to  be,  that 
we  are  freed  from  the  Jewish  law,  is  not  only  inconsistent  in 
this  place  with  the  context,  and  irreconcilable  with  many 
express  declarations  of  Scripture,  but  destructive  of  the  whole 
evangelical  character  of  the  doctrine.  How  small  a  part  of  the 
redemption  of  Christ  is  deliverance  from  the  Mosaic  institutions! 
How  slight  the  consolation  to  a  soul,  sensible  of  its  exposure  to 
the  wrath  of  God,  to  be  told  that  the  law  of  Moses  no  longer 
condemns  us !  How  void  of  truth  and  meaning  the  doctrine, 
that  deliverance  from  the  law  is  necessary  to  holiness,  if  the  law 
means  the  Jewish  economy  merely 
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Vbrsb  6.  Tot  when  toe  were  in  the  fleehj  the  rnotione  of  wn, 
which  were  hy  the  laWy  &c.  The  apostle  having,  ih  yer.  4,  stated 
that  believers  are  freed  from  the  law  by  the  death  of  Christ,  in 
this  and  the  following  verse,  shows  the  necessity  and  the  con- 
sequences of  this  change:  ^We  have  been  thus  freed,  because 
formerly,  when  under  the  law,  we  brought  forth  fruit  unto 
death ;  but  now,  being  free  from  the  law,  we  are  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God.'  The  force  of /or,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
verse,  is  therefore  obvious.  The  former  legal  state  of  believers 
is  here  described  by  saying,  they  were  in,  the  flesh.  In  the 
language  of  Scripture,  the  word  flesh  expresses,  in  such  con- 
nections, one  or  the  other  of  two  ideas,  or  both  conjointly. 
First,  a  state  of  moral  corruption,  as  in  chap.  viii.  8,  "Those 
that  are  in  the  flesh ;"  secondly,  a  carnal  state,  i.  e.  a  state  in 
which  men  are  subject  to  external  rites,  ceremonies,  and  com- 
mands ;  or  more  generally,  a  legal  state,  inasmuch  as  among 
the  Jews,  that  state  was  one  of  subjection  to  such  external 
rites.  Gal.  iii.  8,  "  Having  begun  in  the  Spirit,  are  ye  now  made 
perfect  by  the  flesh?"  Compare  Gal.  iv.  9,  where  the  expression 
"weak  and  beggarly  elements''  is  substituted  for  the  phrase 
"the  flesh;"  see  Rom.  iv.  1.  In  the  present  case,  both  ideas 
appear  to  be  included.  The  meaning  is,  ^  when  in  your  unre- 
nenewed  and  legal  state.'  The  opposite  condition  is  described 
(ver.  6)  as  a  state  of  freedom  from  the  law ;  which,  of  course, 
shows  that  the  second  of  the  two  ideas  mentioned  above  was 
prominent  in  the  apostle's  mind  when  he  used  the  words  "in 
the  flesh."  In  vi.  14,  the  apostle  says,  "Sin  shall  not  have 
dominion  over  you,  for  ye  are  not  under  the  law;"  and  here,  in 
the  exposition  of  that  passage,  he  shows  why  it  is  that  while 
under  the  law,  sin  does  have  dominion.  It  is  because,  while  in 
that  state  of  condemnation  and  alienation  from  God,  the  effect 
of  the  law  is  to  produce  sin.  He  says  the  nadijiioxa  twp  ifrnp- 
U(ou  are  dtdi  rdu  v6/jlou.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  passions 
of  sin  (i.  e.  which  manifest  themselves  in  sinful  acts)  are  simply 
made  known  by  the  law,  but  they  arc  by  it,  that  is,  produced 
by  it.  The  word  Tza^i^fiara  literally  means  what  is  suffered, 
afflictions;  here  it  is  used  in  a  secondary  sense  for  passions^ 
{motions^  in  the  sense  of  emotions,  feelings.)  These  two  mean- 
ings of  the  word  are  nearly  allied,  inasmuch  as  in  passion^  or 
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feeling^  the  bouI  is  rather  the  subject  than  the  agent.  These 
sinful  feeling^,  aroused  by  the  law,  the  apostle  says  IwipyurOj 
wroughty  (the  word  is  here,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, used  in  an  active  sense,)  in  our  members;  i.  e.  in  us, 
not  merely  in  our  bodily  members,  but  in  all  our  faculties, 
whether  of  soul  or  body.  To  bring  forth  fruit;  «/c  Tb  xapTvo- 
fop^ouj  as  expressing  the  result,  not  the  design.  The  effect 
of  the  excitement  of  sinful  feeling  by  the  law,  was  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit  unto  death;  T<p  ^opatipy  as  opposed  to  np  6e<p  of 
the  preceding  verse.  Death  is  personified.  He  is  represented 
as  a  master,  to  whom  our  works  are  rendered.  They  belong  to 
him.  Death,  in  other  words,  is  the  consequence  or  end  secured 
by  our  sins.  The  wages  of  sin  is  death.  The  consequence  of 
sinning  is,  that  we  die.  The  death  here  meant  is  no  more  mere 
physical  death  than  in  vi.  23.  It  is  that  death  which  the  law 
of  God  threatens  as  the  punishment  of  sin. 

Vebsb  6.  But  now,  {wui  dij  opposed  to  5r«  of  ver.  6,)  i.  e. 
since  our  conversion,  toe  were  freed  from  the  law;  xarrjpYij- 
dyj/Mv  datb  roO  vofwo^  (the  same  idiom  as  in  ver.  2.)  How  were 
we  thus  freed  from  the  law?  By  death.  If  da:o&av6vTo^y  found 
in  the  common  text,  is  the  true  reading,  {that  having  died,)  then 
it  is  by  the  death  (i.  e.  the  abrogation  or  satisfaction)  of  the  law 
that  we  are  thus  freed,  even  as  the  woman  is  freed  by  the  death 
of  her  husband.  But  if,  as  all  modern  editors  agree,  djro^apdi^ 
rec  (^^  having  died)  is  the  true  reading,  then  it  is  by  our  own 
vicarious  death  in  Christ,  our  having  died  with  him  whose  death 
is  a  satisfaction  to  the  law,  that  we  are  thus  delivered.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  ver.  4,  where  it  is  said  we  died  to  the  law. 
The  apostle  says  we  died  {rouTtp)  iv  (fi  xartt^dfi^&a,  (to  that)  by 
which  we  were  bound.  The  law  held  us  under  its  authority, 
^nd,  as  it  were,  in  bondage ;  from  which  bondage  we  have  been 
redeemed  by  death.  So  that,  the  consequence  of  this  freedom 
from  the  law  is,  we  serve  (God)  in  newness  of  the  Spirit,  and  not 
(sin)  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter.  That  is,  we  serve  God  in  a 
new  and  holy  state  due  to  the  Spirit,  which  the  Spirit  has  pro- 
duced, and  not  sin  in,  or  according  to,  the  old  and  corrupt  state 
under  the  law.  Newness  of  the  Spirit  is  that  new  state  of  mind 
of  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  author.  Oldness  of  the  letter  is 
that  old  state  of  which  the  law  is  the  source,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
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a  state  of  condemnation  and  enmity  to  Gt)d.  That  Ilutufia  here 
is  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  the  human  soul  as  r^ewed  by  the 
Spirit,  may  be  inferred  from  the  general  usage  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  from  such  parallel  passages  as  Gal.  iii.  8,  2  Cor. 
iii.  6,  in  both  of  which  TrveD/^a  means  the  Gospel  as  the  revela- 
tion and  organ  of  the  Spirit.  In  the  latter  passage,  the  apostle 
says,  "the  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life."  There,  as 
here,  the  letter^  ypdififio,  is  tphat  u  written.  The  law  is  so  desig- 
nated because  the  decalogue,  its  most  important  part,  was  origi- 
nally written  on  stone,  and  because  the  whole  law,  as  revealed  * 
to  the  Jews,  was  written  in  the  Scriptures,  or  writings.  It  was 
therefore  something  external,  as  opposed  to  what  was  inward 
and  spiritual.  Luther's  version  of  this  passage  gives  tiiie  sense 
in  a  few  words :  "Als  dass  wir  dienen  im  neuen  Wesen  des 
Geistes,  und  nicht  im  alten  Wesen  des  Buchstaben."  Believers 
then  are  free  from  the  law,  by  the  death  of  Christ.  They  are 
no  longer  under  the  old  covenant,  which  said,  "Do  this  and 
live;"  but  are  introduced  into  a  new  and  gracious  state,  in 
which  they  are  accepted,  not  for  what  they  do,  but  for  what 
has  been  done  for  them.  Instead  of  having  the  legal  and 
slavish  spirit  which  arose  from  their  condition  under  the  law, 
they  have  the  feelings  of  children. 


DOCTRINE. 

1.  The  leading  doctrine  of  this  section  is  that  taught  in 
ver.  14  of  the  preceding  chapter,  via.  that  believers  are  not 
under  a  legal  system ;  and  that  the  consequence  of  their  free- 
dom is  not  the  indulgence  of  sin,  but  the  service  of  God,  ver.  4* 

2.  This  deliverance  from  the  law  is  not  effected  by  setting 
the  law  aside,  or  by  disregarding  its  demands ;  but  by  those 
demands  being  satisfied  in  the  person  of  Christ,  ver.  4,  chap. 
X.  4. 

8.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  redemption  is  in  order  to 
holiness.  We  are  delivered  from  the  law,  that  we  may  be 
united  to  Christ ;  and  we  are  united  to  Christ,  that  we  may 
bring  forth  fruit  unto  God,  ver.  4,  &c. 

4.  Legal  or  self-righteous  strivings  after  holiness  can  never 
be  successful.     The  relation  in  which  they  place  the  soul  to 
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God  is,  from  its  natare,  productive  of  eyil,  and  not  of  holy 
feelings,  ver.  & 

5.  Actual  freedom  from  the  bondage  and  penalty  of  the  law 
is  always  attended  and  manifested  by  a  filial  temper  and  obedi- 
ence, ver.  6. 

6.  The  doctrine  concerning  marriage,  which  is  here  inci« 
dentally  taught,  or  rather  which  is  assumed  as  known  to  Jews 
and  Christians,  is,  that  the  marriage  contract  can  only  be  dis- 
solved by  death.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  given  by 
Christ,  Matt.  v.  82;  unless  indeed  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  vii.  15, 
recognizes  wilful  and  final  desertion  as  a  sufficient  ground  of 
divorce,  vs.  2,  8. 

REMARKS. 

1.  As  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  obtain  deliverance  from 
the  law  is  by  the  death  of  Christ,  the  exercise  of  faith  in  him 
is  essential  to  holiness.  When  we  lose  our  confidence  in  Christ, 
we  fall  under  the  power  of  the  law,  and  relapse  into  sin. 
Everything  depends,  therefore,  upon  our  maintaining  our  union 
with  Christ.     "Without  me,  ye  can  do  nothing,"  ver.  4. 

2.  The  only  evidence  of  union  with  Christ  is  bringing  forth 
fruit  unto  God,  Ver.  4. 

8.  As  deliverance  from  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  in  order  to 
holiness,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  deliverance,  except  with  a 
view  to  the  end  for  which  it  is  granted,  ver.  4. 

4.  Conversion  is  a  great  change ;  sensible  to  him  that  expe- 
riences it,  and  visible  to  others.  It  is  a  change  from  a  legal 
and  slavish  state,  to  one  of  filial  confidence ;  manifesting  itself 
by  the  renunciation  of  the  service  of  sin,  and  by  devotion  to  the 
service  of  God,  ver.  6. 

5.  A  contract  so  lasting  as  that  of  marriage,  and  of  which 
the  consequences  are  so  important,  should  not  be  entered  into 
lightly,  but  in  the  fear  of  God,  vs.  2,  8. 

6.  The  practice,  common  in  many  Protestant  countries  of 
Europe,  and  in  many  States  of  this  Union,  of  granting  divorces 
on  the  ground  of  cruel  treatment  or  ^incompatibility  of  temper,' 
is  in  direct  contravention  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Bible  on  this  subject,  vs.  2,  3. 
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EOMANS  VII.  7— 13. 

ANALYSIS. 

Paul,  having  shown  that  we  must  be  delivered  from  the  law, 
in  order  to  our  justification  (chapters  iii.  iv.,)  and  that  this 
freedom  was  no  less  necessary  in  order  to  sanctification  (chap, 
vi.,  chap.  vii.  1 — 6,)  comes  now  to  explain  more  frilly  than  he 
had  previously  done,  what  are  the  use  and  effect  of  the  law. 
This  is  the  object  of  the  residue  of  this  chapter.  The  apostle 
shows,  first,  vs.  7 — 18,  that  the  law  produces  conviction  of  sin, 
agreeably  to  his  declaration  in  chap.  iii.  20;  and,  secondly, 
vs.  14 — 25,  that  it  enlightens  the  believer's  conscience,  but 
cannot  destroy  the  dominion  of  sin.  This  section,  therefore, 
may  be  advantageously  divided  into  two  parts.  Paul  introduces 
the  subject,  as  is  usual  with  him,  by  means  of  an  idea  intimately 
associated  with  the  preceding  discussion.  He  had  been  insisting 
on  the  necessity  of  deliverance  from  the  law.  Why  ?  Because 
it  is  evil  ?  No ;  but  because  it  cannot  produce  holiness.  It  can 
produce  only  the  knowledge  and  the  sense  of  sin ;  which  are  the 
constituents  of  genuine  conviction.  These  two  effects  are  attri- 
buted to  the  operation  of  the  law,  in  vs.  7,  8.  .  These  ideas  are 
amplified  in  vs.  9 — 11.  The  inference  is  drawn  in  ver.  12,  that 
the  law  is  good;  and  in  ver.  13,  that  the  evil  which  it  incident- 
ally produces  is  to  be  attributed  to  sin,  the  exceeding  turpitude 
of  which  becomes  thus  the  more  apparent. 

COMMENTARY. 

Vbrsb  7.  What  shall  we  say  thenf  Is  the  law  smf  Far  from 
it,  &c.  The  apostle  asks  whether  it  is  to  be  inferred,  either 
from  the  general  doctrine  of  the  preceding  section,  respecting 
the  necessity  of  deliverance  from  the  law,  or  from  the  special 
declaration  made  in  ver.  5,  respecting  the  law  producing  sin, 
that  the  law  was  itself  evil  ?  He  answers.  By  no  means ;  and 
shows,  in  the  next  verse,  that  the  effect  ascribed  to  the  law,  in 
ver.  5,  is  merely  incidental.  Is  the  law  sin?  means  either,  Is 
the  law  evil  ?  or  is  it  the  cause  of  sin  ?  see  Micah  i.  5,  ^  Samaria 
is  the  sin  of  Jacob.'     The  former  is  best  suited  to  the  context, 
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because  Paul  admits  that  the  law  is  incidentally  prodnctiye  of 
sin.  The  two  ideas,  however,  may  be  united,  as  by  Calvin, 
"An  peccatum  sic  generet,  ut  illi  imputari  ejus  culpa  debeat;" 
Doe9  the  law  so  produce  «m,  as  thai  thefauU  is  to  be  imputed  to 
the  law  itself  f  Q-od  forbid^  /joj  yiinkro;  let  it  not  be  thought 
that  the  law  is  to  blame.  On  the  contrary  (dJUcf,)  so  far  from 
the  law  being  evil,  it  is  the  source,  and  the  only  source  of 
the  knowledge  of  sin.  I  had  not  known  smy  hut  hy  the  law. 
Where  there  is  no  knowledge  of  the  law,  there  can  be  no  con- 
sciousness of  sin ;  for  sin  is  want  of  conformity  to  the  law.  If, 
therefore,  the  standard  of  right  is  not  known,  there  can  be  no 
apprehension  of  our  want  of  conformity  to  it.  By  the  law  here, 
is  to  be  understood  the  moral  law,  however  revealed.  It  is  not 
the  law  of  Moses,  so  far  as  that  law  was  peculiar  and  national, 
but  only  so  far  as  it  confined  the  rule  of  duty.  It  is  not  the 
experience  of  men,  as  determined  by  their  relation  to  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  but  their  experience  as  determined  by 
their  relation  to  the  moral  law,  that  is  here  depicted.  But  in 
what  sense  does  Paul  here  use  the  pronoun  If  That  he  does 
not  speak  for  himself  only ;  that  it  is  not  anything  in  his  own 
individual  experience,  peculiar  to  himself,  is  obvious  from  the 
whole-  context,  and  is  almost  universally  admitted.  But  if  he 
speaks  representatively,  whom  does  he  represent,  whose  experi- 
ence under  the  operation  of  the  law  is  here  detailed?  Grotius 
says,  that  he  represents  the  Jewish  people,  and  sets  forth  their 
experience  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  the  law  of 
Moses.  This  opinion  was  adopted  by  Locke,  Estius,  and 
recently  by  Reiche;  Others  say  that  he  speaks  out  of  the 
common  consciousness  of  men.  "  Das  iyo}^  reprsesentirte  sub- 
ject," says  Meyer,  "ist  der  Mensch  uberhaupt,  in  seiner  rein 
menschlichen  und  naturlichen  Verfassung."  The  experience 
detailed  is  that  of  the  natural  or  unrenewed  man  throughout. 
This  view  is  the  one  generally  adopted  by  modem  commenta- 
tors. Others  again  say,  that  Paul  is  here  speaking  as  a  Christ- 
ian ;  he  is  giving  his  own  religious  experience  of  the  operation 
of  the  law,  as  that  experience  is  common  to  all  true  believers. 
This  does  not  necessarily  suppose  that  the  preliminary  exercises, 
as  detailed  in  vs.  7 — 13,  are  peculiar  to  the  renewed.  There  is 
a  "law  work,"  a  work  of  conviction  which,  in  its  apparent 
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duuracteristios,  is  common  to  the  renewed  and  the  unrenewed* 
Many  are  truly  and  deeply  convinced  of  sin ;  many  experience 
all  that  the  law  in  itself  can  produce,  who  are  never  regene- 
rated. Nevertheless,  the  experience  here  exhibited  is  the  expe- 
rience of  every  renewed  man.  It  sets  forth  the  work  of  the  law 
first  in  the  work  of  conviction,  vs.  7 — 13,  and  afterwards  in 
reference  to  the  holy  life  of  the  Christian.  This  is  the  Augus- 
tinian  view  of  the  bearing  of  this  passage  adopted  by  the 
Lutherans  and  Reformed,  and  still  held  by  the  great  body  of 
evangelical  Christians. 

I  had  not  known  sin.  There  are  two  kinds  of  knowledge. 
The  one  has  for  its  object  mere  logical  relations,  and  is  a  matter 
of  the  intellect;  the  other  has  for  its  object  both  the  logical 
relations  and  the  qualities,  moral  or  otherwise,  of  the  thing 
known,  and  is  a  matter  of  the  feelin|^  as  well  as  of  the  intel- 
lect. The  kind  of  knowledge  of  which,  the  apostle  speaks  is  not 
mere  intellectual  cognition,  but  also  conviction.  It  includes  the 
consciousness  of  guilt  and  pollution.  The  law  awakened  in  him 
the  knowledge  of  his  own  state  and  character.  He  felt  himself 
to  be  a  sinner ;  and  by  a  sinner  is  to  be  understood  not  merely 
a  transgressor,  but  one  in  whom  sin  dwells.  It  was  the  cor- 
ruption of  his  nature  which  was  revealed  to  the  apostle  by  the 
operation  of  the  law.  This  sense  of  the  word  Afjuipria  in  this 
context  is  almost  universally  admitted.  ^^Die  A/mpriOj**  says 
Meyer,  "ist  das  principe  der  SUnde  im  Menschen  (1.  v.  8.  9. 11. 
13.  1^.),  dessen  wir  erst  durch  das  Gesete  uns  bewusst  werde% 
und  welches  ohne  das  Gesetz  unbewusst  geblieben  ware."  That 
is,  "  The  SifiapTea  is  the  principle  of  sin  in  men,  of  which  we 
become  conscious  through  the  law,  and  of  which  we  would  with- 
out the  law  have  remained  unconscious."  So  De  Wette,  Tho- 
luck,  Ruckert,  KoUner,  Okhausen,  and  Philippi,  unong  the 
modem  commentators,  as  well  as  the  older  doctrinal  expositors. 

For  I  had  not  known  Utst,  except  the  law  had  saidy  Thau  shaU 
not  covet.  This  may  be  understood  as  merely  an  illustration  of 
the  preceding  declaration :  ^  I  had  not  known  sin  but  by  the 
law.  For  example,  I  had  not  known  lust,  except  the  law  had 
said,  Thou  shalt  not  covet.*  According  to  this  view,  there  is 
no  difference  between  sin  and  Ivsty  i/iapria  and  ine^fiia^  except 
that  the  latter  is  specific,  and  the  former  general.     Lust  faUi 
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under  the  general  category  of  sin.  Bat  according  to  this  inter- 
pretation, neither  A/juzpua  nor  ip^mv  {sin  nor  know)  receives  the 
full  force  which  the  connection  requires.  This  claose,  there- 
fore, is'  not  simply  an  illustration,  but  a  confirmation  of  the 
preceding:  *I  had  not  known  sin,  but  by  the  law;  far  I  had 
not  known  lust,  except  the  law  had  said.  Thou  shalt  not  covet/ 
That  is,  ^  From  the  consciousness  of  desire  striving  against  the 
law,  arose  the  conviction  of  the  principle  of  sin  within  me.* 
Desire  revealed  as  evil  by  the  law,  itself  revealed  the  evil 
source  whence  it  springs.  The  word  inc^/ila  means  simply 
eameH  desire^  and  the  verb  inSofiiw  is  to  dewre  earnestly.  It 
depends  on  the  context  whether  the  desire  be  good  or  bad, 
whether  it  is  directed  towards  what  is  lawful  or  what  is  forbid- 
den. In  the  tenth  commandment,  here  quoted,  the  meaning  is, 
Thou  shalt  not  desire  to  have  (i.  e.  thou  shalt  not  covet)  that 
which  belongs  to  another.  The  point  of  the  apostle's  argument 
is,  that  his  knowledge  of  sin  is  due  to  the  law,  because  without 
the  law  he  would  not  have  known  that  mere  desire  is  evil,  and 
because  these  evil  desires  revealed  the  hidden  source  of  sin  in 
his  nature. 

Versb  8.  Biit  siny  taking  occasion  by  the  commandmenty 
wrought  in  pie  all  manner  of  concupiscence.  This  verse  is  not 
logically  connected  with  the  preceding.  It  is  rather  coordinate 
with  it,  and  is  a  virtual,  or  rather,  an  additional  answer  to  the 
question.  Is  the  law  evil  ?  To  this  question  Paul  replies,  No ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  sin.  And  hence 
he  adds,  It  is  not  evil  in  itself,  although  incidentally  the  cause 
of  sin  in  us.  By  nn,  in  this  case,  cannot  be  understood  actual 
sin.  It  must  mean  indwelling  sin,  or  corruption  of  nature; 
sin  as  the  principle  or  source  of  action,  and  not  as  an  act. 
^^'^Afjtapria  non  potest  esse  hoc  loco  peccatum  ipsumy'  says 
Koppe,  *'*'  sed  ipsa  potius  prava  et  ad  pecoandum  proclivis  indo- 
les, vitiosa  hominb  natura,  vitiositas  ipsa."  To  the  same  effect, 
Olshausen :  ^^Aus  der  allgemeinen  siindhaften  natur  des  Men- 
schen  geht  die  iite&o/uOy  prava  concupiscentiay  als  erste  Ausse- 
rung  hervor  und  dann  folgt  erst  die  That."  That  is,  from  sin 
immanent  in  our  nature,  comes  first  desire,  and  then  the  act. 
Thus  Kollner  says,  ^^ixedofiiaPy  so  von  Afiapria  verschieden, 
dass  diese   das   gleichsam   im  Menschen   ruhende   siindliche 
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Princip  beseiohnet,  iitt^fua  aber  die  im  einEeliien  Falle 
wirksame  bose  Lost,  ganz  eigentlich  die  Begierde,  die  dann 
zonachst  Eor  Siinde  in  cancreto  fiirht."  Such  is  plainly  the 
nmaning  of  the  apostle.  There  is  a  principle  of  sin,  a  corrup- 
tion of  nature  which  lies  back  of  all  conscious  voluntary  exer- 
cises, to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  ^Em^fud^  feeling^  the 
first  form  in  which  sin  is  revealed  in  the  consciousness,  springs 
from  SifiapTiou  This  is  a  truth  of  great  importance.  According 
to  the  theology  and  religious  conviction  of  the  apostle,  sin  can 
be  predicated  not  only  of  acts,  but  also  of  inward  states. 

Sin  taking  occasion^  dtpopfx^Vy  opportunity  or  advantage,  Jy 
the  commandment^  i.  e.  the  command,  ^^Thou  shalt  not  covet." 
A  part  is  taken  for  the  whole.  This  special  precept  {iwok^ 
stands,  by  way  of  illustration,  for  the  whole  law.  The  words 
Sea  r^c  ivro^c,  iy  the  commandment^  may  be  taken  with  the 
preceding  clause,  ^  taking  advantage  of  the  commandment.'  In 
favour  of  this  construction  is  the  position  of  the  words,  and,  as 
is  supposed,  the  di  abr^^  in  ver.  11,  which,  it  is  si^jd,  cor- 
responds to  these  words  in  this  verse.  This  is  the  construction 
which  is  adopted  by  our  translators,  and  by  many  commenta- 
tors. Others  prefer  connecting  the  words  in  question  with  what 
follows — "by  the  commandment  wrought  in  me." .  In  favour 
of  this  is  the  fact,  that  the  main  idea  of  the  passage  is  thus 
brought  out.  The  apostle  designs  to  show  how  the  law,  although 
good  in  itself,  produced  evil:  *  Sin  wrought  by  it.'  Besides,  the 
phrase  dxpopfjAjv  Xa/i^dpstp  ix,  or  Tcapd,  or  dnd^  is  common,  but 
with  ded  it  never  occurs :  dcd  is  not  the  appropriate  preposition ; 
whereas  xaTepyd^etr^ou  8td  is  perfectly  appropriate.  Wrought 
in  me  aU  manner  of  coneupiscenccy  naaa^t  iTrc&ufjuoPy  every  (evil) 
desire. 

For  without  the  law  sin  (was)  dead.  This  is  designed  as  a 
confirmation  of  the  preceding  declaration.  This  confirmation 
is  drawn  either  from  a  fact  of  Paul's  personal  experience,  or 
from  an  universally  admitted  truth.  If  the  former,  then  we 
must  supply  was:  '  Sin  is  excited  by  the  law,  for  without  the 
law  sin  was  dead ;'  i.  e.  I  was  not  aware  of  its  existence.  K  the 
latter,  then  t9  is  to  be  supplied:  ^Without  the  law  sin  is  dead.' 
This  is  an  undisputed  fact:  ^  Where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no 
sin ;  and  where  is  no  knowledge  of  law  there  is  no  knowledge 
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of  sin.  The  latter  view  best  suits  the  context.  To  say  that  a 
thing  is  dead,  is  to  say  that  it  is  inactive,  unproductive,  and 
unobserved.  All  this  may  be  said  of  sin  prior  to  the  operation 
of  the  law.  It  is  comparatively  inoperative  and  unknown,  until 
aroused  and  brought  to  light  by  the  law.  There  are  two  effects 
of  the  law  included  in  this  declaration — ^the  excitement  of  evil 
passions,  and  the  discovery  of  them.  Calvin  makes  the  latter 
much  the  more  prominent :  ^^Ad  cognitionem  prscipue  refero, 
acsi  dictum  foret :  Detexit  in  me  omnem  concupiscentiam ;  quad 
dum  lateret,  quodammodo  nulla  esse  videbatur."  But  the  con- 
text', and  the  analogous  declarations  in  the  succeeding  verses, 
seem  to  require  the  former  to  be  considered  as  the  more  impor- 
tant. The  law  then  is  not  evil,  but  it  produces  the  conviction 
of  sin,  by  teaching  us  what  sin  is,  ver.  7,  and  by  making  us 
conscious  of  the  existence  and  power  of  this  evil  in  our  own 
hearts,  ver.  8.  "Ehe  dem  Menschen  ein  vi/zoc  entweder  von 
aussen  gegeben  wird,  oder  in  ihm  selbst  sich  entwickelt,  so  ist 
die  Slindhaftigkeit  zwar  in  ihm,  als  Anlage,  aber  sie  ist  todt, 
d.  h.  sie  ist  ihm  noch  nicht  zum  Bewusstseyn  gekommen,  weil 
noch  kein  Widerstreit  zwischen  seiner  Slindhaftigkeit  und 
einem  Gebote  in  ihm  entstehen  konnte."  Usteri  Lehrhegriff 
Pauliy  p  25.  Such  is  certainly  the  experience  of  Christians. 
They  live  at  ease.  Conscience  is  at  rest.  They  think  them- 
selves to  be  as  good  as  can  be  reasonably  required  of  them. 
They  have  no  adequate  conception  of  the  power  or  heinousness 
of  the  evil  within  them.  Sin  lies,  as  it  were,  dead,  as  the  torpid 
serpent,  until  the  operation  of  the  law  rouses  it  from  its  slum- 
bers, and  reveals  its  character. 

Verse  9.  For  I  was  ative  without  the  law  onee^  &c.  The 
meaning  of  this  clause  is  necessarily  determined  by  what  pre- 
cedes. If  by  sin  being  dead  means  its  lying  unnoticed  and 
unknown,  then  by  being  alivey  Paul  must  mean  that  state  of 
security  and  comparative  exemption  from  the  turbulence  or 
manifestation  of  sin  in  his  heart,  which  he  then  experienced. 
He  fancied  himself  in  a  happy  and  desirable  condition.  He  had 
no  dread  of  punishment,  no  painful  consciousness  of  sin.  But 
when  the  commandment  camcy  i.  e.  came  to  his  knowledge,  was 
revealed  to  him  in  its  authority  and  in  the  extent  and  spiritu- 
ality of  its  demands,  rin  revived;  i.  e.  it  was  roused  from  its 
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torpor.  It  was  revealed  in  his  consciousness  by  its  greater 
activity ;  so  that  the  increase  of  his  knowledge  of  sin  was  due 
to  an  increase  in  its  activity.  And  I  died.  As  by  being  alive 
was  meant  being  at  ease  in  a  fancied  state  of  security  and  good- 
ness, being  dead  must  mean  just  the  opposite,  viz.  a  state  of 
misery  arising  from  a  sense  of  danger  and  the  consciousness 
of  guilt.  This  interpretation  is  recommended  not  only  by  its 
agreement  with  the  whole  context,  but  also  from  its  accordance 
with  the  common  experience  of  Christians.  Every  believer  can 
adopt  the  language  of  the  apostle.  He  can  say  he  was  alive 
without  the  law ;  he  was  secure  and  free  from  any  painful  con- 
sciousness of  sin ;  but  when  the  commandment  came,  when  he 
was  brought  to  see  how  holy  and  how  broad  is  the  law  of  God, 
sin  was  aroused  and  revealed,  and  all  his  fancied  security  and 
goodness  disappeared.  He  i^as  bowed  down  under  the  con- 
viction of  his  desert  of  death  as  a  penalty,  and  under  the  power 
of  spiritual  death  in  his  soul.  ^^Mors  peccati,"  says  Calvin, 
*^vita  est  hominis;  nirsum  vita  peccati  mors  hominis." 

The  questions,  however — ^When  was  Paul,  or  those  in  whose 
name  he  speaks,  without  the  law  ?  In  what  sense  was  he  then 
alive 7  What  is  meant  by  the  commandment  coming?  In  what 
sense  did  sin  revive  ?  and.  What  does  Paul  mean  when  he  says, 
he  died  ? — are  all  answered  by  different  c(Hnmentators  in  differ- 
ent ways,  according  to  their  different  views  of  the  context  and 
of  the  design  of  the  argument.  Qrotius  and  others  say,  that 
being  without  the  law  designates  the  ante-Mosaic  period  of  the 
Jewish  history,  when  the  people  lived  in  comparative  innocence; 
the  law  came  when  it  was  promulgated  from  Mount  Sinai,  and 
under  its  discipline  they  became  worse  and  worse,  or  at  least 
sin  was  rendered  more  and  more  active  among  them.  Others 
say,  that  Paul  was  without  the  law  in  his  childhood,  when 
he  was  in  a  state  of  childish  innocence ;  but  when  he  came  to 
years  of  discretion,  and  the  law  was  revealed  within  him,  then 
he  died — then  he  fell  under  the  power  of  sin.  These  interpre- 
tations give  a  much  lower  sense  than  the  one  above-mentioned, 
and  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  grand  design  of  the  passage. 

Vbrse  10.  And  the  cammaruiment  wMch  wa9  unto  life^  I 
fawnd  to  be  unto  death.  The  law  was  designed  and  adapted  to 
secure  life,  b«t  became  in  fact  the  cause  of  death.     Life  and 
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death,  as  here  opposed,  are  figurative  terms.  Life  includes  the 
ideas  of  happiness  and  holiness.  The  law  was  designed  to  make 
men  happy  and  holy.  Death,  on  the  other  hand,  inoludes  the 
ideas  of  misery  and  sin.  The  law  became,  through  no  fault  of 
its  own,  the  means  of  rendering  the  apostle  miserable  and 
sinful.  How  yain  therefore  is  it  to  expect  salvation  from  the 
law,  since  all  the  law  does,  in  its  operation  on  the  unrenewed 
heart,  is  to  condemn  and  to  awaken  opposition!  It  cannot 
change  the  nature  of  man.  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of 
sin,  iii.  20;  it  produces  ^Hhe  motions  of  sin,"  ver.  5;  it  ^^  works 
all  manner  of  concupiscence,"  ver.  8;  it  revives  sin,  ver.  9;  it 
seduces  into  sin,  ver.  11.  How  then  can  it  save?  How  mise- 
rable and  deluded  are  those  who  have  only  a  legal  religion ! 

Vbrsb  11.  Far  Mr»,  taking  oeecman  by  the  commandmenty 
deceived  me,  and  by  it  $lew  me.  The  law  is  the  cause  of  death, 
ver.  10,  far  by  it  sin  deceived  and  slew  me.  The  two  ideas 
before  insisted  upon  are  again  here  presented — viz.  the  law,  so 
far  from  giving  life,  is  the  source  of  death,  spiritual  and  penal ; 
and  yet  the  fault  is  not  in  the  law,  but  in  sin,  i.  e.  in  our  own 
corrupt  nature.  Here,  as  in  ver.  8,  two  constructions  are  pos* 
sible.  We  may  say,  ^  Sin  took  occasion  by  the  commandment ;' 
or,  '  Sin  taking  occasion,  by  the  commandment  deceived  me.' 
For  reasons  mentioned  above,  ver.  8,  the  latter  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred :  Sin  deceived  me,  i^drrjirt.  The  ix  is  intensive :  '  It 
completely  deceived  me,  or  disappointed  my  expectations.' 
How  ?  By  leading  the  apostle  to  expect  one  thing,  while  he 
experienced  another.  He  expected  life,  and  found  death.  He 
expected  happiness,  and  found  misery ;  he  looked  for  holiness, 
and  found  increased  corruption.  He  fanded  that  by  the  law 
all  these  desirable  ends  could  be  secured,  when  its  operation 
was  discovered  to  produce  the  directly  opposite  effects.  Sin 
therefore  deceived  by  the  commandment,  and  by  it  slew  him, 
instead  of  its  being  to  him  the  source  of  holiness  and  blessed- 
ness. The  reference  is  not  to  the  promised  joys  of  sin,  which 
always  mock  the  expectation  and  disappoint  the  hopes,  but 
rather  to  the  utter  fulure  of  the  law  to  do  what  he  expected 
from  it.  Such  is  the  experience  of  every  believer,  in  the 
ordinary  progress  of  his  inward  life.  He  first  turns  to  the 
law,  to  his  own  righteousness  and  strength,  but  he  soon  finds 
28 
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that  all  the  law  can  do  is  only  to  aggravate  his  guilt  and 
misery. 

Yebsb  12.  Wherefore  the  law  u  holy^  and  the  commandment 
holy^  justy  and  good.  This  is  the  conclusion  from  the  preceding 
exhibition.  The  law  is  not  evil,  ver.  5.  Sin  is  the  true  source 
of  all  the  evil  which  incidentally  flows  from  the  law.  In  itself 
the  law  is  holy,  (i.  e.  the  whole  law,)  and  the  commandment^ 
i.  e.  the  specific  command,  "Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  is  holy, 
just,  and  good.  That  is,  it  is  in  every  aspect  what  it  should  be. 
It  is  in  every  way  excellent.  It  is  holy  as  the  revelation  of  the 
holiness  of  Gtoi ;  it  is  in  its  own  nature  right,  and  it  is  good, 
i.  e.  excellent.  In  the  next  verse  all  these  attributes  are  sum- 
med up  in  one,  rd  dyaMv^  goodness.  Hence  this  is  probably 
the  generic  term  of  which  the  others  are  the  species.  "Lex 
ipsa,"  says  Calvin,  "et  quicquid  lege  prsecipitur,  id  totum  sanc- 
tum est,  ergo  summa  dignitate  reverendum ;  justum,  ergo  nullius 
injustitise  insimulandum ;  bonum,  ergo  omni  vitio  purum  ae 
vacuum." 

Ybrsb  18.  Was  then  that  which  i$  good  made  death  unto  me  f 
Chd  forbid.  In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  misconcep- 
tion, the  apostle  again  vindicates  the  law.  T6  odp  dyai&dPf 
ifioi  fiyovt  ^dpavo^y  Sas  the  good  become  death  tomef  Q-od 
forbid.  ^AXXoy  on  the  contrary j  jJ  ifiapvia  {i/ioi  yiyove  ditvaro^) 
sin  (has  become  death  to  me.)  Not  the  law,  but  sin  is  the  cause 
of  death.  And  it  is  made  so,  iva  ipoofy  i,fuifnia^  itd  too  dya^oS 
fjLOt  xaxepYaZoidir/j  Mpotov,  in  order  that  it  may  appear  «m, 
working  in  me  death  by  means  of  good.  The  true  character  of 
sin,  as  sin,  is  revealed  by  its  making  even  that  which  is  in 
itself  good,  the  means  of  evil.  In  order  that  it  might  become 
exceeding  sinful  by  the  commandment.  God  has  so  ordered  it, 
that  the  sinfulness  of  sin  is  brought  out  by  the  operation  of  the 
law.  Such  is  the  design  of  the  law,  so  far  as  the  salvation  of 
sinners  is  concerned.  It  does  not  prescribe  the  conditions 
of  salvation.  We  are  not  obliged  to  be  sinless ;  in  other  words, 
we  are  not  obliged  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  the  law,  in  order  to 
be  saved.  Neither  is  the  law  the  means  of  sanctification.  It 
cannot  make  us  holy.  On  the  contrary,  its  operation  is  to 
excite  and  exasperate  sin ;  to  render  its  power  more  dreadful 
and  destructive,  so  that  instead  of  being  the  source  of  life,  it  is 
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the  instrument  of  death.  By  it  we  are  slain.  The  constmotion 
of  this  passage,  given  above,  is  that  which  the  words  demand, 
and  which  almost  all  modem  commentators  adopt.  Calvin, 
Lnther,  the  English  translators,  and  many  others,  make  i/iaprla 
the  subject  of  xctvipYo^o/iiuTj  (ijp)  taken  as  a  verb :  Sin  vnrought 
death.  The  sense  thus  expressed  is  good ;  but  this  construction 
does  violence  to  the  words,  as  it  converts  a  participle  into  a 
verb. 

DOCTRINE. 

1.  The  law,  although  it  cannot  secure  either  the  justification 
or  sanctification  of  men,  performs  an  essential  part  in  the 
economy  of  salvation.  It  enlightens  conscience,  and  secures  its 
verdict  against  a  multitude  of  evils,  which  we  should  not  other- 
wise have  recognized  as  sins.  It  arouses  sin,  increasing  its 
power,  and  making  it,  both  in  itself  and  in  our  consciousness, 
exceedingly  sinful.  It  therefore  produces  that  state  of  mind 
which  is  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the 
gospel,  vs.  7,  8. 

2.  Conviction  of  sin,  that  is,  an  adequate  knowledge  of  its 
nature,  and  a  sense  of  its  power  over  us,  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  evangelical  religion.  Before  the  gospel  can  be  embraced 
as  a  means  of  deliverance  from  sin,  we  must  feel  that  we  are 
involved  in  corruption  and  misery,  ver.  9. 

8.  The  law  of  God  is  a  transcript  of  his  own  nature — ^holy, 
just,  and  good.  The  clearer  our  views  of  its  extent  and  excel* 
knee,  the  deeper  will  be  our  sense  of  our  own  unworthinesSy 
vs.  9,  12. 

4.  Sin  is  exceedingly  sinful.  Its  turpitude  is  manifested  by 
the  fact,  that  the  exhibition  of  holiness  rouses  it  into  opposi- 
tion; and  that  the  holy  law  itself  is  made  incidentally  to 
increase  its  virulence  and  power,  ver.  18. 

6.  Sin  is  very  deadly.  It  extracts  death  from  the  means  of 
life,  and  cannot  exist  unattended  by  misery,  vs.  10 — 13. 

REMARKS. 

1.  How  miserable  the  condition  of  those  whose  religion  is  all 
law!  vs.  7— 18. 

2.  Though  the  law  cannot  save  us,  it  must  prepare  us  for 
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salyation.    It  should,  therefore,   be  carefully  and  faithfully 
preached,  both  in  its  extent  and  authority,  ys.  7,  8. 

3.  It  must  be  wrong  and  productive  of  evil,  so  to  describe 
the  nature  of  evangelical  religion  as  to  make  the  impression 
that  it  is  a  mere  change  in  the  main. object  of  pursuit — ^the 
choice  of  one  source  of  happiness  in  preference  to  another.  It 
is  a  return  to  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  delivered  from  sin,  and  devoted  to  his  service.  Its  first 
step  is  the  conviction  that  we  are  sinners,  and,  as  such,  dead, 
i.  e.  helpless,  corrupt,  and  miserable,  vs.  7, 18. 

4.  Nothing  is  more  inconsistent  with  true  religion  than  self- 
complacency.  Because  the  more  holy  we  are,  the  clearer  our 
views  of  God's  law ;  and  the  clearer  our  views  of  the  law,  the 
deeper  our  sense  of  sin,  and,  consequently,  the  greater  must  be 
our  humility,  vs.  12, 18. 

5.  If  our  religious  experience  does  not  correspond  with  that 
ef  the  people  of  God,  as  detailed  in  the  Scriptures,  we  cannot 
be  true  Christians.  Unless  we  have  felt  as  Paul  felt,  we  have 
not  the  religion  of  Paul,  and  cannot  expect  to  share  his  reward, 
ts.  7—18. 


ROMAICS  VII.  14—26. 

ANALYSIS. 

The  apostle,  having  exhibited  the  operation  of  the  law  in 
producing  conviction  of  sin,  comes  now  to  show  its  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  believer.  It  cannot  secure  his  sanctification.  The 
cause  of  this  inability  is  not  in  the  evil  nature  of  the  law,  which 
is  spiritual,  ver.  14,  but  in  the  power  of  indwelling  sin;  ^^I  am 
carnal,"  says  the  apostle,  ^'sold  under  sin,"  ver.  14.  As  this 
is  not  only  a  strong,  but  an  ambiguous  expression,  Paul  imme- 
diately explains  his  meaning.  He  does  not  intend  to  say  that 
he  was  given  up  to  the  willing  service  of  sin ;  but  that  he  was 
in  the  condition  of  a  slave,  whose  acts  are  not  always  the 
evidence  of  his  inclination.  His  will  may  be  one  way,  but  his 
master  may  direct  him  another.  So  it  is  with  the  believer.  He 
does  what  he  hates,  and  omits  to  do  what  he  approves,  ver.  15. 
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This  is  a  description  of  slavery,  and  a  dear  explanation  of  what 
.  is  intended  by  the  expression  ''sold  under  sin."  There  are  two 
obvious  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact.  The  one  is,  that 
the  believer,  while  denying  the  sufficiency  of  the  law,  and  main- 
taining the  necessity  of  deliverance  from  it,  bears  an  inward 
testimony  to  its  excellence.  He  feels  and  admits  that  the  law 
is  good,  ver.  16 ;  for  it  is  the  law  which  he  approves,  and  the 
transgression  of  it  he  hates,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  verse. 
The  second  inference  is,  that  acts  thus  performed  are  not  the 
true  criterion  of  character:  ^^Now  then,  it  is  no  more  I  that  do 
it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me,"  ver.  17.  The  acts  of  a  slave 
are  indeed  his  own  acts ;  but  not  being  performed  with  the  full 
assent  and  consent  of  his  soul,  they  are  not  fair  tests  of  the  real 
state  of  his  feelings.  The  propriety  and  truth  of  this  repre- 
sentation of  the  state  of  the  believer,  and  of  the  influence  of  the 
law,  is  reasserted  and  confirmed  in  vs.  18 — 20.  The  law  pre- 
sents duty  clearly:  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  believer 
assent  to  its  excellence;  but  what  can  the  law  do  in  destroying 
the  power  of  our  inward  corruptions?  These  evil  principles 
remain,  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  in  full  force.  The 
authoritative  declaration  that  a  thing  must  not  be  done,  does 
not  destroy  the  inclination  to  do  it. 

The  result,  therefore,  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  assent  of 
the  mind  to  the  exceVence  of  the  law,  the  power  of  sin  remains, 
so  that  when  we  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  us,  ver.  21. 
We  delight  in  the  law  after  the  inward  man,  but  this  does  not 
destroy  the  power  of  sin  in  our  members,  vs.  22,  23.  This 
inward  conflict  the  law  can  never  end.  It  only  makes  us  sensi- 
ble of  our  helpless  and  degraded  condition,  ver.  24;  and  drives 
us  to  seek  victory,  whence  alone  it  can  be  obtained,  L  e.  as  the 
gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  ver.  25. 

COMMENTARY. 

Verse  14.  For  we  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual;  hut  I  am 
carnal^  sold  under  sin.  The  connection  between  this  verse  and 
the  preceding  passage  seems  to  be  this :  It  had  been  asserted 
in  ver.  5,  that  the  law  was  incidentally  the  cause  of  sin. 
This  result,  however,  was  no  reflection  on  the  law ;  for  it  was 
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holy,  just,  and  good,  yer.  12.  As  the  fact  that  the  law  excites 
sin  is  consistent  with  its  being  good,  so  is  also  the  fact  that  it 
cannot  destroy  the  power  of  sin.  The  law  indeed  is  spiritoid, 
but  we  are  carnal.  The  fault  is  again  in  us.  The  x^  ^^^ 
introduces  the  confirmation  of  the  whole  preceding  argument. 
If  the  connection  is  with  yer.  13,  the  sense  is  substantially  the 
same:  ^Sin,  and  not  the  law,  works  death;  far  the  law  is 
spiritual,  but  I  am  carnal.'  The  apostle  says,  olda/isu  ydpy 
^^for  toe  know."  It  is  among  Christians  an  acknowledged  and 
obyious  truth,  that  the  law  is  spiritual.  This  is  probably  the 
reason  that  in  this  case  he  uses  the  plural  toe  instead  of  the 
singular  J,  which  occurs  eyerywhere  else  in  this  connection. 
Semler,  indeed,  and  others,  to  preserye  uniformity,  proposes  to 
read  o7da  fikv  ydpy  1  know  indeed^  instead  of  we  know.  But 
then  there  would  be  no  di  corresponding  to  the  fiip.  The  iyw 
ii  is  opposed  to  i/(i/ioc,  and  not  to  ix<o  in  oldau  The  apostle 
would  haye  said,  ^  The  law  indeed  is  spiritual,  hut  1  9m  carnal,' 
and  not,  ^I  indeed  know,'  &c.  The  common  diyision  of  the 
words  is  therefore  almost  uniyersally  adopted. 

The  law  is  said  to  be  spiritual^  not  because  it  pertains  to  our 
q>irits,  reaching,  as  Besa  says,  to  the  interior  man,  (^'mentem 
et  interiorem  hominem  respicit;")  much  less  because  it  is  rea- 
mmable^  or  in  accordance  with  the  nif$Sj(jui  as  the  higher  faculty 
of  our  nature;  nor  because  it  was  giyen  by  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit;  but  as  expressing  its  nature.  It  is  spiritual  in  the 
sense  of  being  Diyine,  or  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  its  diyine  Author.  This  epithet  includes,  therefore,  all 
that  was  before  expressed,  by  saying  that  the  law  is  holy,  just, 
and  good.  B\U  I  am  carnal.  The  word  in  the  common  text  is 
0apxao^.  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf,  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  older  manuscripts,  and  of  the  Fathers,  read  adpxcvo^. 
The  difference  between  these  words,  (when  they  are  distin- 
guished,) is,  that  the  former  expresses  the  nature,  the  latter  the 
substance  out  of  which  a  thing  is  made ;  so  that  adpxeifo^  means 
made  of  flesh,  fleshy,  corpulent.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  analogy 
of  words  in  <i/oc,  ii&^uoCj  made  of  stone;  fti/lrt/oc,  made  of  wood. 
This,  howeyer,  is  not  an  uniform  rule,  as  dv&pomoxK  means  hu- 
man. In  2  Oor.  iii.  3,  the  word  adpxevo^  is  used  in  its  strict  sense, 
where,  iv  itXa^i  xapdiac  aapxiuoi^  (in  tables  of  the  heart  made 
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of  flesb,)  it  is  opposed  to  iPTcXa^i  Xe&epcu(:  (tables  made  of  stone.) 
Eyen  if  <rdpjuvo^j  in  this  case,  is  the  true  reading,  it  must  have 
the  same  sense  as  the  more  common  word  ^rapxad^j  which,  for 
internal  reasons,  the  majority  of  commentators  prefer.  As 
9piritual  expresses  the  nature  of  the  law,  so  eamal  must  express 
the  nature,  and  not  the  material.  /  am  eamal  means  I  am 
under  the  power  of  the  flesh.  And  by  fie9h  is  meant  not  the 
body,  not  our  sensuous  nature  merely,  but  our  whole  nature  as 
filtUen  and  corrupt.  It  includes  all  that  belongs  to  men,  apart 
from  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  language  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  TtPtofjuxTexoi^  tpiritualy  are  those  who  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  the  aapxaoi  are  those  who  are  under 
the  control  of  their  own  nature.  As,  however,  even  in  the 
renewed,  this  control  of  the  Spirit  is  never  perfect,  as  the  flesh 
even  in  them  retains  much  of  its  origind  power,  they  are 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  they  too  are  carnal.  There  is  no 
belieyer,  however  advanced  in  holiness,  who  cannot  adopt  the 
language  here  used  by  the  apostle.  In  1  Cor.  iii.  3,  in 
addressing  believers,  he  says,  ^^Are  ye  not  carnal?"  In  the 
imperfection  of  human  language  the  same  word  must  be  taken 
in  different  senses.  Sometimes  carnal  means  entirely  or 
exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  flesh.  It  designates  those 
in  whom  the  flesh  is  the  only  principle  of  action.  At  other 
times  it  has  a  modified  sense,  and  is  applicable  to  those  who, 
although  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spirit,  are  still  polluted 
and  influenced  by  the  flesh.  It  is  the  same  with  all  similar 
words.  When  we  speak  of  ^saints  and  sinners'  we  do  not 
mean  that  saints,  such  as  they  are  in  this  world,  are  not 
sinners.  And  thus  when  the  Scriptures  classify  men  as  rtvso/iOTi' 
toi  and  aapxaoij  9piritual  and  eamalf  they  do  not  mean  to 
teach  that  the  spiritual  are  not  carnal.  It  is,  therefore,  only 
by  giving  the  words  here  used  their  extreme  sense,  a  sense 
inconsistent  with  the  context,  that  they  can  be  regarded  as 
inapplicable  to  the  regenerated.  The  mystical  writers,  such  as 
Olshausen,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  which  so  many  of 
them  adopt,  that  man  consists  of  three  subjects  or  substances, 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  amfjui^  ^^fj^  ^^^  itviOfiOy  say  that  by 
adp^^  in  such  connections,  we  are  to  understand  das  game 
eeeluehe  LebeUj  the  entire  psychical  life,  which  only,  and  not 
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the  mf&iia^  (the  spirit  or  higher  element  of  our  nature,)  is 
in  man  the  seat  of  sin.  In  angels,  on  the  oontrary,  the 
itiiitjim  itself  is  the  seat  of  sin,  and  they  therefore  are  incapable 
of  redemption.  And  in  man,  when  sin  invades  the  itpw/ta^ 
(spirit)  then  comes  the  sin  against  the  Holj  Ghost,  and 
redemption  becomes  impossible.  This  is  only  a  refined  or 
mystical  rationalism,  as  Tn^Afia  is  only  another  name  for 
reoMnij  and  the  conflict  in  man  is  reduced  to  the  struggle 
between  sense  and  reason,  and  redemption  consists  in  giving 
the  higher  powers  of  our  nature  ascendency  over  the  lowo*. 
According  to  th^  Scriptures,  the  whole  of  our  fallen  nature  is 
the  seat  of  sii},  and  our  subjective  redemption  from  its  power 
is  effected,  not  by  making  reason  predominant,  but  by  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  conflicting  elements  are 
not  sense  and  reason,  the  anima  and  animus;  but  the  flesh 
and  spirit,  the  human  and  divine,  what  we  derive  from  Adam 
and  what  we  obtain  through  Christ.  ''That  which  is  born 
of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit/' 
John  iii.  6. 

The  sense  in  which  Paul  says  he  was  carnal,  is  explained  by 
saying  he  was  sold  under  nn,  L  e.  sold  so  as  to  be  under  the 
power  of  sin.  This,  of  course,  is  on  ambiguous  expression* 
To  say  that  a  'man  is  sold  unto  sin'  may  mean,  as  in  1  Kings 
xxi.  20,  and  2  Kings  xvii.  17,  that  he  is  given  up  to  its  service. 
Sin  is  that  which  he  has  deliberately  chosen  for  a  master,  and 
to  which,'  he  is  devoted.  In  this  sense  of  the  phrase  it  is 
equivalelit  to  what  is  said  of  the  unrenewed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  *that  they  are  the  dotiXoe  r^c  ifiopria^j  the  ilavee  of  $in. 
From  this  kind  of  bondage  believers  are  redeemed,  vL  22. 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  bondage.  A  man  may  be 
subject  to  a  power  which,  of  himself,  he  cannot  effectually 
resist;  against  which  he  may  and  does  struggle,  and  from  whidi 
he  earnestly  desires  to  be  free;  but  which,  notwithstanding  all 
his  efforts,  still  asserts  its  authority.  This  is  precisely  the 
bondage  to  sin  of  which  every  believer  is  conscious.  He 
feels  that  there  is  a  law  in  his  members  bringing  him  into 
subjection  to  the  law  of  sin;  that  his  distrust  of  God,  his  hard- 
ness of  heart,  his  love  of  the  world  and  of  self,  his  pride,  in 
short  his  indwelling  sin,  is  a  real  power  from  which  he  longs 
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to  be  firee,  against  whudi  he  struggleSy  but  from  which  he 
cannot  emancipate  himself.  This  is  the  kind  of  bondage  of 
which  the  apostle  here  speaks,  as  is  plain  from  the  following 
yerses,  as  well  as  firom  the  whole  context  and  from  the  analogy 
of  Scriptnre. 

YsRSB  15.  For  that  which  I  doy  I  allow  naty  &c.  This  is 
an  explanation  and  confirmation  of  the  preceding  declaration. 
*1  am  sold  under  sin,  far  that  which  I  do,  I  allow  not,  kc* 
The  word  yiPtiaxto  rendered  /  aUaw^  properly  signifies,.  I  knaWf 
and  as  it  is  used  in  different  senses  in  the  Scriptures,  its  mean* 
ing  in  this  case  is  a  matter  of  donbt.  Retaining  its  ordinary 
sense,  the  word  may  be  used  here  as  in  the  common  phrase,  ^  I 
know  not  what  I  do,'  expressive  of  the  absence  of  a  calm  uid 
deliberate  purpose,  and  of  the  violence  of  the  impulse  under 
which  one  acts.  Inscius  et  invitus  facio,  quse  facio.  Or  the 
meaning  may  be,  that  what  is  done,  is  done  thoughtlessly.  Non 
cum  pleno  mentis  proposito.  Mortts.  This  view  is  a  very  com* 
mon  one,  expressed  in  different  forms.  *'  The  sinful  decision 
occurs  not  by  rational  self-determination,  and,  therefore,  not 
with  the  full  consciousness  with  which  we  should  act."  2)$ 
WetU.  To  the  same  effect  Meyer,  Uhe  act  occurs  without  the 
consciousness  of  its  moral  character,  in  a  state  of  bondage  of 
the  practical  reason,  as  a  slave  acts  without  a  consciousness  of 
the  nature  or  design  of  what  he  does.'  Or,  '*!  do  not  do  it 
knowingly,  because  I  know  it  to  be  right.'  This  comes  very 
near  the  old  interpretation  according  to  which,  to  know  means 
to  approve.  See  Ps.  i.  6,  ^^  The  Lord  knoweth  the  ways  of  the 
righteous."  With  regard  to  moral  objects,  knowledge  is  not 
mere  cognition.  It  is  the  apprehension  of  the  moral  quality, 
and  involves  of  necessity  approbation  or  disapprobation.  Hence 
the  pious  are  described  in  Scripture  as  those  ^^who  know  CUkI," 
or  '^  the  knowers  of  his  name."  Ps.  ix«  10,  xxxvL  10,  Hosea 
viii.  2.  What  the  apostle,  therefore,  here  says,  is,  ^what  I  per- 
form, i.  e.,  what  I  actually  carry  out  into  action,  (xarc^(£^o/iar,) 
I  approve  not,  i.  e.,  I  do  not  recognize  as  right  and  good.' 

For  what  I  wouldj  that  do  I  not;  but  what  I  hate^  that  do  L 
This  is  a  further  description  of  this  state  of  bondage.  As  the 
expressions  what  I  wouldy  and  what  I  hate^  are  in  antithesis, 
the  former  must  mean  what  I  love  or  delight  in.     This  use  of 
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the  Greek  work  {^iiof)  is  accommodated  to  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  term,  and  occurs  several  times  in  the  New  Testament. 
Matt,  xxvii.  43,  '^Let  him  deliver  him,  if  he  will  have  him 
{ei  i^iia  auT6y)y  i.  e.  if  he  delight  in  him;"  Matt.  ix.  18, 
xii.  7,  Heb.  z.  5,  8,  and  Ps.  xxi.  9,  xxxix.  7,  in  the  Septua- 
gint.  The  word  tpiH,  therefore,  does  not  express  so  mnch  a 
mere  determination  of  the  mind,  as  a  state  of  the  feelings  and 
judgment.  ^What  I  love  and  approve,  that  I  omit;  what  I 
bate  and  disapprove,  that  I  do.'  This  maj  not  be  philosophi- 
cal, though  it  is  perfectly  correct  language.  It  is  the  language 
of  common  life,  which,  as  it  proceeds  from  the  common  con- 
sciousness of  men,  is  often  a  better  indication  of  what  that 
consciousness  teaches,  than  the  language  of  the  schools.  Philo- 
sophers themselves,  however,  at  times  speak  in  the  same  simple 
language  of  nature.  Epictetus,  Enchirid.  1.  ii.  c.  26,  has  a 
form  of  expression  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  apostle ; 
6  d/ioprdi^cDu — h  flip  f^iXa^  olt  noitlj  xaih  fi)]  d^iXet  notu.  The 
language  of  the  apostle,  in  this  passage,  expresses  a  fact  of 
consciousness,  with  which  every  Christian  is  familiar.  Whether 
the  conflict  here  described  is  that  which,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  exists  in  every  man,  between  the  natural  authoritative 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  his  corrupt  inclinations;  or 
whether  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Christian,  must  be  decided  by 
considerations  drawn  from  the  whole  description,  and  from  the 
oonnection  of  this  passage  with  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
portions  of  the  apostle's  discourse.  It  is  enough  to  remark 
here,  that  every  Christian  can  adopt  the  language  of  this  verse. 
Pride,  coldness,  slothfulness,  and  other  feelings  which  he  dis- 
approves and  hates,  are,  day  by  day,  reasserting  their  power 
over  him.  He  struggles  against  their  influence,  groans  beneath 
their  bondage,  longs  to  be  filled  with  -meekness,  humility,  and 
all  other  fruits  of  the  love  of  God,  but  finds  he  can  neither  of 
himself,  nor  by  the  aid  of  the  law,  effect  his  freedom  from  what 
he  hates,  or  the  frdl  performance  of  what  he  desires  and  ap- 
proves. Every  evening  witnesses  his  penitent  confession  of  his 
degrading  bondage,  his  sense  of  utter  helplessness,  and  his 
longing  desire  for  aid  from  above.  He  is  a  slave  looking  and 
longing  for  liberty. 

Two  consequences  flow  from  this  representation  of  the  experi- 
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enoe  of  the  Cbristiaii*  First,  the  fault  is  felt  and  acknowledged 
to  be  his  own ;  the  law  is  not  to  be  blamed,  yer.  16.  Second,  this 
state  of  feeling  is  consistent  with  his  being  a  Christian,  yer.  17. 

Ybrsb  16.  If  then  I  do  that  which  I  totmld  natj  I  canseni 
unto  the  law  that  it  is  good.  Paul  here  asserts  that  his  acting 
contrary  to  the  law  was  no  eyidence  that  he  thought  the  law 
eyil ;  for  what  he  did,  he  disapproyed.  But  to  disapproye  and 
condemn  what  the  law  forbids,  is  to  assent  to  the  excellence  of 
the  law.  There  is  a  constant  feeling  of  self-disapprobation, 
and  a  sense  of  the  excellence  of  the  law,  in  the  Christian's 
mind.  He  is,  therefore,  neyer  disposed  to  blame  the  extent  or 
seyeritj  of  the  law,  but  admits  the  fault  to  be  in  himself.  I 
eoment  tOy  aoiJuprjiUj  I  speak  with,  I  say  the  same  thing  which 
the  law  says,  when  it  pronounces  itself  good.  There  is  no 
conflict  between  the  law  and  the  belieyer;  it  is  between  the 
law  and  what  the  belieyer  himself  condemns. 

Ybrsb  17.  Now  then  it  is  no  mare  I  that  doity  but  sin  that 
dwelleth  in  me.  Now  thenj  wi^i  di^  that  is,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, or,  this  being  the  case.  Or  the  meaning  may  be 
but  noWy  u  e.  since  I  became  a  Christian.  The  former  ex- 
planation is  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  the  connetion  of  this 
yerse  with  yer.  15,  from  which  this  passage  is  an  inference. 
^If  the  case  be  so,  that  I  am  sold  under  sin  and  am  its 
unwilling  slaye ;  if  I  do  what  I  disapproye,  and  fail  to  accom- 
plish what  I  loye ;  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  properly  and  fully  I 
that  do  it,  my  real  self;  my  better  feelings  or  renoyated' nature 
is  opposed  to  what  the  law  forbids.'  Ego  quidem  in  utroque, 
sed  magis  ego  in  eo,  quod  approbabam,  quam  in  eo  quod  in  me 
improbabam.  Augustine^  Confess.  Lib.  yiii.  ch. .  5.  This  is 
not  said  as  an  exculpation,  but  to  exhibit  the  extent  and  power 
of  indwelling  sin,  which  it  is  beyond  our  own  power,  and 
beyond  the  power  of  the  law,  to  eradicate  or  effectually  controL 
This  feeling  of  helplessness  is  not  only  consistent  with  a 
sense  and  acknowledgment  of  accountability,  but  is  always 
found  united  with  genuine  self-condemnation  and  penitence. 
There  are,  in  general,  few  stronger  indications  of  ignorance  of 
the  power  and  eyil  of  sin,  than  the  confident  assertion  of  our 
ability  to  resist  and  subdue  it.  Paul  groaned  beneath  its 
bondage,  as  if  held  in  the  loathsome  embrace  of  a  *^  body  of 
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death."  The  apostle's  object,  therefore,  is  not  to  apologize  for 
sin,  but  to  show  that  the  experience  detailed  in  ver.  15,  is  con- 
sistent with  his  being  a  Christian.  ^  If  it  is  true  that  I  really 
approve  and  love  the  law,  and  desire  to  be  conformed  to  it,  I 
am  no  longer  the  willing  slave  of  sin ;  to  the  depth  and  power 
of  the  original  evil  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  I  am  not 
entirely  delivered  from  its  influence.'  This  is  obviously  con* 
nected  with  the  main  object  of  the  whole  passage.  For  if  sin 
remains  and  exerts  its  power,  notwithstanding  our  disappro- 
bation, and  in  despite  of  all  our  efforts,  it  is  clear  that  we 
must  look  for  deliverance  to  something  out  of  ourselves,  and 
that  the  mere  preceptive  power  of  the  law  cannot  remove 
the  evil. 

YsRSBS  18,  19,  20.  These  verses  contain  an  amplification 
and  confirmation  of  the  sentiment  of  the  preceding  verses. 
They  re^assert  the  existence,  and  explain  the  nature  of  the 
inward  struggle  of  which  the  apostle  had  been  speaking.  ^I 
am  unable  to  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  not 
because  they  are  unreasonable,  but  because  I  am  corrupt; 
there  is  no  good  in  me.  I  can  approve  and  delight  in  the 
exhibitions  of  holiness  made  by  the  law,  but  full  confornuty  to 
its  demai^  is  more  than  I  can  attain.  It  is  not  I,  therefore^ 
my  real  and  lasting  self,  but  this  intrusive  tyrant  dwelling 
within  me,  that  disobeys  the  law.'  This  strong  and  expressive 
bnguage,  though  susceptible  of  a  literal  interpretation,  which 
would  make  it  teach  not  only  error  but  nonsense,  is  still  per-» 
fectly  perspicuous  and  correct,  because  accurately  descriptive 
of  the  common  feelings  of  men.  Paul  frequently  employs 
similar  modes  of  expression.  When  speaking  of  his  apostolic 
labours,  he  says,  ^'  Yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God,  which  was 
with  me,"  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  And  in  <jal.  iL  20,  he  says,  "I  live, 
yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  As  no  one  supposes 
that  the  labours  and  life  here  spoken  of  were  not  the  labourfl 
and  *life  of  the  apostle,  or  that  they  did  not  C(mstitute  and 
express  his  moral  character ;  so  no  Christian  supposes  that  the 
greatness  and  power  of  his  sin  frees  him  from  its  responsibility, 
even  when  he  expresses  his  helpless  misery  by  saying,  with  the 
apostle,  ^'It  is  not  I,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me."  This 
doctrine  of  sin  as  indwtUing  is  irreconcilable  with  the  assump- 
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tioD  that  sin  oonsists  exclusively  in  acts  of  the  will,  or  even  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  terms,  in  volnntarj  action.  An  in- 
dwelling act  is  a  solecism.  Sin,  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
places  of  Scripture,  is  presented  as  an  abiding  state  of  the 
mind,  a  disposition  or  principle,  manifesting  itself  in  acts.  It 
is  this  that  gives  sin  its  power.  We  have  measurably  power 
over  our  acts,  but  over  our  immanent  principles  we  have  no 
direct  control.  They  master  us  and  not  we  them.  Herein 
consists  our  bondage  to  sin.  And  as  the  power  of  an  in- 
dwelling {Nrinciple  is  increased  by  exercise,  so  the  strength  of 
sin  is  increased  by  every  voluntary  evil  act.  No  act  is  iso- 
lated. '^Nothing,"  says  Olshausen,  '^is  more  dangerous  than 
the  erroneous  opinion  that  an  evil  act  can  stand  alone,  or  that 
a  man  can  commit  one  sin  and  then  stop.  All  evil  is  con- 
oatenated,  and  every  sin  increases  the  power  of  the  indwelling 
corruption  in  a  fearful  progression,  until,  sooner  than  the 
sinner  dreams  of,  his  head  swims,  and  he  is  plunged  into  the 
abyss." 

Yersb  18.  FcT  1  know  that  in  me^  that  m,  m  my  fleshy 
there  dweUeth  no  good  thing^  ko.  The  y^  refers  to  the  pre- 
ceding clause,  '^sin  dwelleth  in  me,"  which  what  follows  con- 
firms. ^  Sin  dwells  in  me,  for  in  my  flesh  there  dwelleth  no 
good  thing;'  literally,  good  does  not  dwell.  Paul  is  here 
explaining  how  it  is  that  there  is  such  a  contradiction  between 
his  better  principles  and  his  conduct,  as  just  described.  The 
reason  is,  that  in  himself,  he  was  entirely  depraved,  ^^In  me, 
that  is,  in  my  flesh,  there  dwelleth  no  good  thing."  As  Paul 
is  here  speaking  of  himself,  he  limits  the  declaration  that  there 
was  no  good  in  him.  In  its  full  sense,  as  he  was  a  renewed 
man,  this  could  not  be  true;  he  therefore  adds,  ^^in  my  flesh." 
Agreeably  to  the  explanation  given  abQve,  ver.  14,  these  words 
evidently  mean,  ^in  my  nature  considered  apart  from  Divine 
influence,'  i.  e.  'in  me  viewed  independently  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  Spirit  of  God.'  This  is  Paul's  common  use  of  the 
wordfleeh.  As  he  ascribes  all  excellenoe  in  man  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  men,  when  destitute  of  that  Spirit,  there  is  ^*  no  good 
thing."  To  be  '^in  the  flesh,"  is  to  be  unrenewed,  and  under 
the  government  of  our  own  depraved  nature;  to  be  "in  the 
Spirit,"  is  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  the   Holy  Ghost; 
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ch.  viii.  8,  9.  So  too,  in  Scripture  language,  a  nabaral  man  is 
a  deprayed  man ;  and  a  spiritual  man  is  one  that  is  renewed ; 
1  Cor.  ii.  14,  15.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  in  the 
flesh  cannot  here  mean  in  the  body.  Paul  does  not  mean  to 
say  that  in  his  body  there  was  no  good  thing,  as  though  the 
body  were  the  seat  of  sin  in  man,  and  that  exclosiyely.  He 
frequently  uses  the  phrase  works  of  the  fl^sh^  in  reference  to 
sins  which  have  no  connection  with  the  body,  as  envy,  pride, 
seditions,  heresies,  &c.,  Gul.  v.  19,  20. 

For  to  wiU  is  present  with  me,  but  to  perform  that  which 
is  goody  I  find  not  This  again  is  connected  by  y&p  with  what 
precedes.  ^  Good  does  not  dwell  in  me,  for  though  I  have  the 
will  to  do  right,  I  have  not  the  performance.*  T6  d^iXsof 
itapdxuToi  fzocj  not  will  as  a  faculty,  but  (r^  ^iXuu)  as  an  act. 
The  purpose  or  desire  is  present,  i.  e.  I  have  it;  hut  the  per-- 
formanee  of  the  good  I  find  not;  ohj[  sbpiaxo}  is  equivalent  to 
o&  napdxuzat  is  not  present.  I  have  the  one  but  not  the  other. 
Instead  of  the  common  text  as  given  above,  Griesbaoh  and 
Lachmann,  on  the  authority  of  the  Alexandrian  manuscript, 
read  simply  obj  omitting  sbplaxio^  (I  find.)  The  sense  is  the 
same,  for  in  that  case  napdxuvat  must  be  understood.  ^  The 
one  is  present,  the  other  is  not  (present).'  The  common 
reading  is  generally  preferred,  as  the  omission  is  easily  ac- 
counted for. 

Verse  19.  For  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not;  but  the 
evil  that  I  would  not,  that  I  do.  A  confirmation  of  what  goes 
before.  ^  I  do  not  find  good  present  with  me,  for  the  good  I 
would  I  do  not.'  This  is  a  repetition,  nearly  in  the  same 
words,  of  what  is  said  in  ver.  15.  Paul  reasserts  that  he  was 
unable  to  act  up  to  his  purposes  and  desires.  For  example,  he 
doubtless  desired  to  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  at  all 
times,  but  constantly  was  his  love  colder,  and  less  operative 
than  the  law  demands.  This  verse  is,  therefore,  but  an  ampli- 
fication of  the  last  clause  of  ver.  18.  /  would  (WJlai,)  means 
either  I  approve  or  fcwe,  as  in  ver.  16 ;  or,  /  purpose,  as  in 
ver.  18.     The  numerous  passages'*"  quoted  by  commentators  in 

*  The  foUowing  are  a  few  exMiiplei  of  this  kind  eeleoted  firom  the  moltitiide 
collected  bj  Grotins  apd  Wetstein. 
Quid  est  hoc,  LaoUi^^aod  noe  alio  tendentes  alio  trahit,  et  eo,  nnde  recedve 
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fllnatration  of  this  and  the  preceding  yerses,  though  they  may 
serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  language,  are  expressire  of 
feelings  yery  different  from  those  of  the  apostle.  When^  an 
impenitent  man  says  ^he  is  sorry  for  his  sins,'  he  may  express 
the  real  state  of  his  feelings;  and  yet  the  import  of  this 
language  is  very  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  month  of  a  man 
truly  contrite.  The  word  Borrow  expresses  a  multitude  of  yery 
different  feelings.  Thus,  also,  when  wicked  men  say  they 
approve  the  good  while  they  pursue  the  wrong,  their  appro- 
bation is  something  very  different  firom  Paul's  approbation 
of  the  law  of  God.  And  when  Seneca  calls  the  gods  to 
witness,  ^that  what  he  wills,  he  does  not  will,'  he  too  expresses 
something  far  short  of  what  the  language  of  the  apostle  con- 
veys. This  must  be  so,  if  there  is  any  such  thing  as  experi- 
mental or  evangelical  religion;  that  is,  if  there  is  any  dif- 
ference between  the  sorrow  for  sin  and  desire  of  good  in 
the  mind  of  a  true  Christian,  and  in  the  unrenewed  and 
willing  votaries  of  sin  in  whom  conscience  is  not  entirely 
obliterated. 

Vbrsb  20.  Now  if  I  do  that  I  would  noty  it  is  no  more  I 
that  do  it^but  sin  that  dweUeth  in  me.  The  same  conclusicm 
from  the  same  premises  as  in  ver.  17.  ^  The  things  which  I  do, 
when  contrary  to  the  characteristic  desires  and  purposes  of  my 
heart,  are  to  be  considered  as  the  acts  of  a  slave.  They  are 
indeed  my  own  acts,  but  not  being  performed  with  the  full  and 
joyful  purpose  of  the  heart,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  fair 
criterion  of  character.' 

«itpim«8,  repeUit?  Quid  eonmoUtnr  cam  Animo  noetro,  nee  permittit  boUs 
qaidqnam  eemel  veUe?  FlnetiiAiiras  inter  TarU  eoneilift,  nihil  libere  Tohunofy 
nihil  ftbflolnte,  nihil  Btmper.Seneea,  Ep.  26. 

Sed  tnhit  inyitam  noTa  tIs,  alindqne  cnpido,  mens  aliod  snadet.  Video 
meliora  proboqae,  deteriora  seqnor. — Ovid,  Metam.  tIL  19. 

Yos  tester,  omnea  eoelites,  hoc  quod  toIo,  me  nolle. — Smeea,  HippoL  t.  OOi. 

mm,  jui  o/rui  dJAif,  mm. — Arrum*a  Epict  iL  26.  **  Since  the  sinner  does  not 
wish  to  err,  bat  to  act  correctly,  it  is  plain  that  what  he  wills  he  doee  not,  and 
what  he  wills  not  he  does." 

eiffjtoc  ik  M^d^vm  r^  tftjf  imkffftmrm — Bm^pideit  Medea,  T.  1077. 
«*I  know  indeed  that  what  I  am  abont  to  do  is  evil; 
Bat  passion  is  too  strong  for  mj  parposes." 
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Vbbsb  21.  I  find  then  a  law^  that  v>hen  I  $»ould  do  goodj  evil 
is  present  with  me.  This  verse  has  been  subjected  to  a  greater 
variety  of  interpretations  than  any  other  in  the  chapter,  or 
perhaps  in  the  whole  epistle.  The  construction  in  the  original 
is  doubtful ;  and  besides  this  difficulty,  there  is  no  little  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  sense  in  which  the  word  law  is  to  be  here 
taken.  The  question  is,  whether  Paul  means  the  law  of  God, 
of  which  he  has  been  speaking  throughout  the  chapter,  or 
whether  he  uses  the  word  in  a  new  sense,  for  a  rule,  course,  or 
law  of  action.  Our  translators  have  assumed  the  latter.  If 
the  former  sense  of  the  word  be  preferred,  the  passage  may  be 
thus  interpreted.  '  I  find,  therefore,  that  to  me  wishing  to  do 
good,  evil  (the  law  as  the  cause  of  evil)  is  present  with  me.' 
See  Kappe,  This  is  very  unnatural.  Or  thus,  ^I  find,  there- 
fore, that  to  me  wishing  to  act  according  to  the  law,  i.  e.  to  do 
good,  evil  is  present  with  me.*'*'  Or,  as  Tholuck  explains  it,  ^I 
find,  therefore,  that  while  I  would  do  the  law,  (i.  e.  good),  evil  is 
present.'  Then  r^i/  pdfiop  depends  on  tcocuPj  (willing  to  do  the 
law)  and  rd  xaXdu  is  in  apposition  with  rdu  )Mi/ju>u.  The  law  is 
the  good  which  the  apostle  desired  to  do.  But  in  the  context, 
tiie  phrase  noetiu  rbv  v6/iov  does  not  occur,  and  the  passage  as 
thus  explained  is  awkward  and  unnatural.  Besides  t6  xaXou 
would  be  entirely  superfluous  as  rbv  pofiop  needs  no  explana- 
tion. The  considerations  in  favour  of  the  second  explanation 
of  the  word  law  appear  to  be  decisive.  1.  The  other  interpre- 
tation does  not  afford  a  sense  suited  to  the  context,  as  appears 
from  Paul's  own  explanation  of  his  meaning  in  the  following 
verses.  ^I  find,'  he  says,  Hhis  law,  that  while  wishing  to  do 
good,  I  do  evil,'  ver.  21 ;  that  is,  *I  find  that  while  I  delight  in 
the  law  of  God,  after  the  inward  man,  there  is  another  law  in 
my  members  which  causes  me  to  sin.'  vs.  22,  28.  Here  it  is 
evident,  that  the  apostle  means  to  explain  what  he  intended  by 
saying  in  ver.  21,  that  he  found  or  experienced  a  law  which 
caused  him  to  act  contrary  to  his  better  judgment  and  desires. 
2.  Having  used  the  word  law  by  itself  for  the  Divine  law 
throughout  the  chapter,  he,  for  the  first  time,  in  ver.  22,  calls 

•  Knapp's  Prolofio  in  looum,  Rom.  tU.  21,  ia  hit  Seripta  Yarii  Argomrati. 
The  ftrenl  interpreUtioiit  of  the  pMMfo  are  given  and  diecoiaed  bj  thai 
writw. 
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it  ^  the  law  of  God,"  to  mark  the  distinetion  between  the  law 
intended  in  rer.  21,  and  that  intended  in  yer.  22.  3.  This 
sense  of  the  word  is  not  unusual ;  it  occurs  repeatedly  in  the 
immediatelj  succeeding  verses. 

But  admitting  that  voyeioc  is  taken  here  in  the  sense  of  con- 
trolling principle  or  inward  necessity,  the  construction  of  the 
passage  is  still  doubtful.  T<jj  d^iXovrt  ifxoi  may  depend  on 
tl)pien(o^  I  find  m  me.  The  construction  is  then  regular :  <^  I 
find  in  myself  willing  to  do  good  the  law,  that  evil  is  pre- 
sent with  me,'  so  Meyer ;  or,  as  Winer  (§  65,  4.)  proposes, 
^  Invenio  banc  legem  (normam)  rolenti  mihi  honestum  facere, 
ut  mihi,"  &c.  And  Beza:  ^^Gomperio  igitur  volenti  mihi 
facere  bonum  banc  legem  esse  impositum,  quod  mihi  malum 
adjaceat."  Most  commentators,  however,  assume  a  trajection 
of  the  particle  5r^,  placing  it  before  the  first,  instead  of  the 
second  clause  of  the  verse :  ^  I  find  this  law,  thxt  (irt)  to  me 
willing  to  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me ;'  instead  of,  '  I  find 
this  law  to  me  willing  to  do  good,  that  {iu)  evil  is  present.' 
The  English  version  assumes  this  trajection.  The  sense  is  the 
same ;  and  if  it  can  be  elicited  without  altering  the  position  of 
the  words,  no  such  alteration  should  be  made.  Paul's  experi- 
ence had  taught  him,  that  while  wishing  to  do  good,  he  was 
still  subject  to  evil,  and  from  this  subjection  nothing  but  the 
grace  of  God  could  deliver  him.  This  experience  is  common  to 
all  believers.  ^^Fideles,*'  says  Calvin,  ^^dum  ad  bonum  nitun* 
tur,  quandam  in  se  tyrannicam  legem  reperire,  quia  eorum 
meduUis  et  ossibus  infixa  est  vitiositas  legi  Dei  adversa  et 
repugnans." 

Ybrsb  22.  For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  Q-od  after  the  inward 
man.  This  is  both  an  explanation  and  confirmation  of  what 
precedes.  The  inward  confiict  referred  to  in  ver.  21,  is  here 
stated  more  fully.  Paul  had  said  that  although  he  purposed 
to  do  good  evil  was  present  with  him :  'Far  I  delight  in  the 
law  of  God  after  the  inner  man ;  but  I  find  a  law  in  my  mem- 
bers bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin/  I  delight  in 
the  lawy  aouijdo/iai  jip  tip  p^pupy  I  rejoice  with;  not  however 
with  other$y  to  whom  the  context  suggests  and  allows  no  refer- 
ence, but  intuSj  apvd  "animum  meum.  As  we  say,  to  rejoice 
with  the  whole  heart.  Compare  aovotda^  I  am  ecn$ciou$j  i.  e.,  I 
24 
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know  with  myself.  As  the  apostle  recognised  in  the  new  man 
two  conflicting  principles,  he  speaks  as  though  there  were 
within  him  two  persons,  both  represented  by  /•  The  one  is  I, 
i.  e.  my  flesh ;  the  other  is  I,  i.  e.  my  inner  man.  By  the  inner 
man  is  to  be  understood  the  '^new  man;"  either  the  renewed 
principle  in  itself  considered,  or  the  soul  considered  or  viewed 
as  renewed.  That  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase  is 
evident:  1.  From  its  origin.  It  is  a  term  descriptive  of  excel* 
lence.  As  the  soul  is  better  than  the  body,  so  the  inner  man 
is  better  than  the  outward  man.  When  the  contrast  is  simply 
between  the  external  and  internal,  then  the  inner  man  means 
the  soul ;  but  when  the  contrast  is,  as  here,  between  two  con- 
flicting principles  within  the  soul,  then  by  the  inward  man  must 
be  meant  the  higher  or  better  principle  within  us.  That  this 
higher  principle  is  not  any  natural  faculty,  anything  belonging 
to  us  in  our  unrenewed  state,  is  plain  from  what  is  predicated 
of  this  inner  man.  Everything,  is  said  of  it  that  can  be  said 
of  what  is  characteristic  of  the  true  children  of  Grod.  2.  This 
interpretation  is  confirmed  by  a  comparison  with  those  passages 
where  the  same  phrase  occurs.  In  2  Cor.  iv.  16,  and  Eph* 
iii.  16,  by  ^^  inward  man"  is  meant  the  soul  as  renewed.  It  is 
equivalent  to  the  inner,  or  divine  life,  which  is  daily  renewed 
or  strengthened  by  the  communications  of  the  Spirit.  8.  The 
analogous  phrases,  "the  new  man,"  as  opposed  to  the  "old 
man,"  Rom.  vi.  6,  Eph.  iv.  22,  Col.  iii.  9,  and  "hidden  man  of 
the  heart,"  1  Pet.  iii.  14,  serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm  this 
interpretation.  As  "the  new  man"  is  the  soul  as  made  new, 
so  "the  inward  man,"  of  which' the  same  things  are  predicated^ 
means  the  renewed  nature,  or  nature  as  renewed.  4.  The  use 
of  the  terms  "inward  man,"  "law  of  the  mind,"  "the  Spirit," 
"the  spiritual  man,"  as  opposed  to  "the  law  in  the  members," 
"the  old  man,"  "the  flesh,"  "the  natural  man,"  shows  that 
the  former  all  indicate  the  soul  as  regenerated,  or  as  the  seat 
of  the  Spirit's  influences,  and  the  latter  the  soul  as  unrenewed. 
5.  The  decision  of  the  question  as  to  what  is  here  meant  by 
the  "inward  man,"  depends  on  what  is  elsewhere  taught  in 
the  Scriptures  concerning  the  natural  state  of  man.  If  men, 
since  the  fall,  are  only  partially  depraved ;  if  sin  afiects  only 
our   lower   faculties,   leaving    the    reason    undisturbed  in   its 
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original  purity,  then  by  the  "inward  man,"  we  must  under- 
stand our  rational,  as  opposed  to  our  sensuous  nature.  But 
if  the  Bible  teaches  that  the  whole  man  is  defiled  by  sin, 
and  that  the  principle  of  spiritual  life  is  something  superna- 
tural, then  it  follows  that  the  conflict  here  depicted  is  not  that 
between  sense  and  reason,  but  that  between  the  new  and  old 
man,  the  soul  as  renewed  and  indwelling  sin.  "Interior  igitur 
homo,"  says  Calvin,  "non  anima  simpliciter  dicitur,  sed  spiri- 
tualis  ejus  pars,  quae  a  Deo  regenerata  est :  membrorum  voca* 
bulum  residuam  •alteram  partem  significat.  Nam  ut  anima  est 
pars  excellentior  hominis,  corpus  inferior ;  ita  spiritus  superior 
est  came.  Hac  ergo  ratione,  quia  Spiritus  locum  anim»  tenet 
in  homine,  caro  autem,  id  est  corrupta  et  yitiata  anima,  corpo* 
ris,  ille  interioris  hominis,  hsec  membrorum  nomen  obtinet." 
So  also  Melancthon  says,  "  Interior  homo  significat  hominem, 
qnatenus  renovatus  est  Spiritu  sancto."  And  Luther's  mar- 
ginal note  is,  "Inwendiger  Mensch  heisst  hier  der  Geist  aus 
Gnaden  geboren,  welcher  in  den  Heiligen  streitet  wider  den 
Susserlichen,  dass  ist,  Yemunft,  Sinn  und  alles  was  Natur  am 
Menschen  ist."  And  this  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  Spirit, 
he  says,  in  his  preface  to  this  epistle,  "  continues  in  us  so  long 
as  we  live,  in  some  more,  and  in  others  less,  according  as  the 
one  or  the  other  principle  is  the  stronger.  Tet  the  whole  man 
is  both  flesh  and  Spirit,  and  contends  with  himself  until  he  is 
completely  spiritual." 

Yersb  23.  But  1 9ee  another  law  in  my  memberSy  ke.  I  see^ 
as  though  looking  into  his  own  soul,  and  observing  the  prinoi* 
pies  there  in  conflict.  Besides  "the  inward  man,"  or  principle 
of  the  divine  life,  there  was  "another  Zatr,"  not  merely  4>Uov, 
another  numerically,  but  irepop,  another  in  kind,  one  that  is 
heterogenous,  of  a  difierent  nature.  This  evil  principle  is  called 
a  laWy  because  of  its  permanency  and  its  controlling  power. 
It  is  not  a  transient  act  or  mutable  purpose,  but  a  law,,  some- 
thing independent  of  the  will  which  defies  and  controls  it.  In 
my  members^  i.  e.  in  me.  It  is  equivalent  to  "in  my  flesh," 
ver.  18.  Warring  ogainH  the  law  of  mind.  It  is  not  only 
passively  antagonistic,  but  it  is  a  constantly  active  principle, 
warring,  i.  e.  endeavouring  to  overcome  and  destroy  the  law 
of  my  mind.    '0  p6/w^  too  poAc  fitoOy  is  not  the  law  of  which 
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mj  mind  is  the  author,  but  which  pertains  to  mj  higher  nature. 
As  the  one  law  is  in  the  members,  or  flesh,  the  other  is  the 
mind;  i/o5c,  not  the  reason,  nor  the  affections,  but  the  higher 
or  renewed  nature.  It  is  antithetical  to  (fdp^^  and  as  the  latter 
does  not  mean  the  body,  nor  simply  our  sensuous  lutture,  but 
our  nature  considered  as  corrupt,  so  the  former  does  not  mean 
the  soul,  nor  the  reason,  but  our  nature  as  renewed.  ^^  The  law 
of  the  mind"  is  eridently  only  another  designation  for  ^^the 
inward  man.'*  It  was  not  the  apostle's  nund,  his  rational 
nature,  which  strove  against  the  law  in  his  members;  but  it 
was  his  mind  or  rational  nature  as  a  Christian,  and  therefore, 
as  such,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not  the 
reason  of  the  natural  man,  but  the  illuminated  reason  of  the 
spiritual  man,  of  which  the  apostle  here  speaks.  Bringing  me 
into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members*  The 
principle  of  evil  is  not  only  active,  but  it  is  conquering.  '  It 
takes  the  soul  captive.  So  that  it  is,  in  the  sense  of  ver.  14, 
the  slave  of  sin.  Not  its  willing  servant,  but  its  miserable, 
helpless  victim.  This  does  not  mean  that  sin  always  triumphs 
in  act,  but  simply  that  it  is  a  power  from  which  the  soul  cannot 
free  itself.  It  remains,  and  wars,  in  spite  of  all  that  we  can 
do.  The  law  of  sin  is  only  a  descriptive  designation  of  that 
other  law  mentioned  in  the  preceding  clause.  They  are  not 
two  laws.  The  law  in  the  members,  which  was  against  the  law 
of  the  mind,  is  a  law  of  sin^  i.  e.  it  is  sin  considered  as  a  law, 
or  controlling  power.  It  is  the  same  as  ^^  indwelling  sin," 
1^  otxcitMra  iv  i/ioi  SLfxapriau  In  my  members^  i.  e.  in  me,  as  what 
is  here  expressed  by  ^v  ro?c  fiil^l  ftoUy  is  before  expressed  by 
iv  ifjtoi.  It  is  only  a  modification  of  the  old  anti-Augustinian 
interpretation,  when  Olshausen  represents,  according  to  his 
anthropology,  man  as  composed  of  three  parts,  the  Tciku/ia^ 
^ojpjj  and  (Td}/iaj  or  voo^y  ^'^XT^  &^d  tfdp^.  The  ^oj[i^  he  makes 
the  real  centre  of  our  personality.  By  the  poDc  we  are  in  com- 
munion with  the  spiritual  world,  by  the  trdp^  with  the  material 
world.  The  ^o^jj  therefore,  is  the  battle-field  of  the  i/o3c  and 
Vfip^.  By  itself  the  ^uj[;j  cannot  free  itself  from  the  dominion 
or  power  of  the  ^/>f,  and  therefore  needs  redemption,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  give  the  higher  principle  of  our  nature  the 
ascendency.     The  conflict  is,  from  first  to  last,  a  natural  one. 
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It  is  ODly  a  struggle  between  the  good  principle  in  man  which 
has  survived  the  fall,  with  the  disorder  introduced  into  his 
nature  by  the  apoetacy. 

Yersb  24.  0  iffretcfied  man  that  I  am  !  who  $haU  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death  f  The  burden  of  indwelling  sin 
was  a  load  which  the  apostle  could  neither  cast  off  nor  bear. 
He  could  only  groan  under  its  pressure,  and  long  for  deliver^ 
ance  by  a  power  greater  than  his.  TaXahtwpo^^  (nearly  allied 
to  Toicac^ipeoCf  from  tXdw  and  Ttetpoy  much  triedj)  wretched^ 
Rev.  iii.  17,  where  it  is  connected  with  iXutud^^  compare  James 
T.  1,  iv.  9.  Who  $haU  deliver  me  f  this  is  the  expression,  not 
of  despair,  but  of  earnest  desire  of  help  from  without  and 
above  himself.  "Non  quaerit,*'  says  Calvin^  "a  quo  sit  liber* 
andus,  quasi  dubitans  ut  increduli,  qui  non  tenent  unicum  esse 
liberatorem :  sed  vox  est  anhelantis  et  prope  fatiscentis,  quia 
non  satis  prsesentem  opem  videat."  That  from  which  the 
apostle  desired  to  be  delivered  is  the  body  of  this  deaths  tIq  fm 
poatTOi  ix  Toti  (fw/juxTo^  TOO  d^oMhoo  TouTou.  The  demonstra- 
tive TouTou  may  be  referred  either  to  cd/juiro^y  this  body  of 
death,  or  to  dixudroOy  body  of  this  death.  It  is  not  unusual, 
especially  in  Hebrew,  for  the  demonstrative  and  possessive  pro- 
nouns to  be  connected  with  the  noun  governed,  when  they 
really  qualify  the  governing  noun;  as  '^ idols  of  his  silver,"  for 
his  silver  idols;  "mountains  of  my  holiness,"  for  my  holy 
mountains.  If  this  explanation  be  here  adopted,  then  the 
meaning  is,  this  body  which  is  subject  to  death,  i.  e.,  this  mor- 
tal bodyi  Then  what  the  apostle  longed  for  was  death.  He 
longed  to  have  the  strife  over,  which  he  knew  was  to  last  so 
long  as  he  continued  in  the  body.  But  this  is  inconsistent, 
both  with  what  precedes  and  with  what  follows.  It  was  the 
"law  in  his  members,"  "the  law  of  sin,"  which  pressed  on  him 
as  a  grievous  burden.  And  the  victory  for  which  he  gives 
thanks  is  not  freedom  from  the  body,  but  deliverance  from  sin. 
To  avoid  these  difficulties,  death  may  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
spiritual  death,  and  therefore  inclndiug  the  idea  of  sin.  "  This 
body  of  death,"  would  then  mean,  this  body  which  is  the  seat 
of  death,  in  which  spiritual  death  i.  e.  reigns.  It  is,  however, 
more  natural  to  take  the  words  as  they  stand,  and  connect 
tooTOo  with  ^otiMizoo^  this  death.     Then  the  body  of  this  death 
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may  mean  the  natural  or  material  body,  which  belongs  or  per- 
tains to  the  death  of  which  he  had  been  speaking.  This  agrees 
nearly  with  the  interpretation  last  mentioned.  This  supposes 
that  the  body  is  the  seat  of  sin — ^  who  shall  deliver  me  from 
this  death  which  reigns  in  the  body?'  It  is  not,  however, 
Paul's  doctrine  that  the  body  is  evil,  or  that  it  is  the  seat  or 
source  of  sin.  It  is  the  soul  which  is  depraved,  and  which 
contaminates  the  body,  and  perverts  it  to  unholy  use.  It  is, 
therefore,  better  to  take  aioim  (body)  in  a  figurative  sense. 
Sin  is  spoken  of  figuratively  in  the  context  as  a  man,  as  '^  the 
old  man,"  as  having  members,  and,  in  vi.  6,  as  a  body,  '^the 
body  of  sin."  The  meaning,,  therefore,  is,  'Who  will  deliver 
me  from  the  burden  of  this  death?'  or,  'this  deadly  weight.' 
Calvin  explains  it  thus :  ''  Corpus  mortis  vocat  massam  peccati 
vel  conger iem,  ex  qua  totus  homo  conflatus  est."  The  body 
under  which  the  apostle  groaned  was  mortifera  peccati  mai$a. 
This  exclamation  is  evidently  from  a  burdened  heart.  It  is 
spoken  out  of  the  writer's  own  consciousness,  and  shows  that 
although  the  apostle  represents  a  class,  he  himself  belonged  to 
that  class.  It  is  his  own  experience  as  a  Christian  to  which 
he  gives  utterance. 

Yersb  25.  The  burden  of  sin  being  the  great  evil  under 
which  the  apostle  and  all  other  believers  labour,  from  which  no 
efficacy  of  the  law,  and  no  efforts  of  their  own  can  deliver 
them,  their  case  would  be  entirely  hopeless  but  for  help  from 
on  high.  ''  Sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you,"  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  grace  of  God  in  the  gospel.  The  conflict  which 
the  believer  sustains  is  not  to  result  in  the  victory  of  sin,  but 
in  the  triumph  of  grace.  In  view  of  this  certain  and  glorious 
i*esult,  Paul  exclaims,  /  thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  This  is  evidently  the  expression  of  a  strong  and  sudden 
emotion  of  gratitude.  As,  however,  his  object  is  to  illustrate 
the  operation  of  the  law,  it  would  be  foreign  to  his  purpose  to 
expatiate  on  a  deliverance  effected  by  a  different  power ;  he, 
therefore,  does  not  follow  up  the  idea  suggested  by  this  excla- 
mation, but  immediately  returns  to  the  point  in  hand.  Instead 
of  the  common  text  thyafnaxia  uo  «?e^,  /  thank  God,  many 
editors  prefer  the  reading  X^P^^  '^V  ^^V^*  ^Aawi«  be  to  God. 
Some  manuscripts  have  fj  X^P^^  ^^^  ^eoD.      Then  this  verse 
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would  be  an  answer  to  the  preoeding.  ^Who  shall  deliver  me 
from  this  burden  of  sin?*  Ans.  *The  grace  of  God.'  For 
this  reading,  however,  there  is  little  authority,  external  or 
internal.  Through  Jestts  Christ  our  Lord.  Paul  does  not 
only  render  thanks  to  God  through  the  mediation  of  Christ, 
but  the  great  blessing  of  deliverance  for  which  he  gives  thanks, 
is  received  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  does  for  us 
what  neither  the  law  nor  our  own  powers  could  effect.  He  is 
the  only  Redeemer  from  sin. 

So  then^  ipa  oSv,  wherefore.  The  inference  is  not  from  the 
immediately  preceding  expression  of  thanks.  ^  Jesus  Christ  is 
my  deliverer,  wherefore  I  myself,'  &;c.  But  this  is  an  unnatural 
combination.  The  main  idea  of  the  whole  passage,  the  subject 
which  the  apostle  laboured  to  have  understood,  is  the  impo- 
tence of  the  law — the  impossibility  of  obtaining  deliverance 
from  sin  through  its  influence  or  agency.  The  inference  is, 
therefore,  from  the  whole  preceding  discussion,  especially  from 
what  is  said  from  ver.  14  onward.  The  conclusion  to  which 
the  apostle  had  arrived  is  here  briefly  summed  up.  He 
remained,  and  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  must  remain 
under  the  power  of  sin.  *With  the  mind  I  serve  the  law  of 
God,  but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin.'  Deliverance  from  the 
power  of  sin  the  law  cannot  accomplish.  /  myself^  airic  ^r^« 
The  abrh^  here  is  either  antithetical,  placing  the  ifd)  in  oppo- 
sition to  some  expressed  of  implied,  or  it  is  explanatory. 
If  the  former,  the  opposition  is  to  &d  Irjaoo  Xptarou^  I  alone^ 
without  the  aid  of  Christ  So  Mayer  and  others.  But  the 
idea  thus  expressed  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  context. 
Paul  had  not  been  teaching  what  his  unrenewed,  unaided 
nature  could  accomplish,  but  what  was  the  operation  of  the 
law,  even  on  the  renewed  man.  The  auric  is  simply  explana- 
tory, I  myself  and  no  other ^  i.  e.  the  same  Ego  of  which  he 
had  spoken  all  along.  It  is  very  plain,  from  the  use  of  this 
expression,  that  the  preceding  paragraph  is  an  exhibition  of 
his  own  experience.  All  that  is  there  said,  is  summarily  here 
said  emphatically  in  his  own  person.  *  I  myself,  I,  Paul,  with 
my  mind  serve  the  law  of  God,  but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of 
sin.'  The  antithesis  is  between  ifot  and  aapxi;  the  one  explains 
the  other.     As  adp^  is  not  the  body,  nor  the  sensuous  nature, 
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but  indwelling  em^  rer.  18,  so  voDc  ifi  not  the  mind  as  opposed 
to  the  bodjr,  nor  reason  as  opposed  to  the  sensual  passions,  bat 
the  higher,  renewed  principle,  as  opposed  to  the  law  in  the 
members,  or  indwelling  oomiption.  This  interpretation  is  sus- 
tained by  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  preceding  verses.  Paul 
served  the  law  of  God,  in  so  far  as  he  assented  to  the  law  that 
it  is  good,  as  he  delighted  in  it,  and  strove  to  be  conformed  to 
it.  He  served  the  law  of  «m,  that  is,  sin  considered  as  a  law 
or  inward  power,  so  far  as,  in  despite  of  all  his  efforts,  he  waa 
still  under  its  influence,  and  was  thereby  hindered  from  living 
in  that  constant  fellowship  with  God,  and  conformity  to  his 
will,  that  he  earnestly  desired. 

Having  gone  through  the  exposition  of  this  passage,  it  is 
time  to  pause,  and  ask,  Of  whom  has  Paul  been  speaking,  of  a 
renewed  or  unrenewed  man  7  Few  questions  of  this  kind  have 
been  more  frequently  canvassed,  or  more  intimately  associated 
with  the  doctrinal  views  of  different  classes  of  theologians. 
The  history  of  the  intei^etation  of  the  latter  part  of  this 
chapter,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  doctrinal 
history  of  the  Church.  A  brief  outline  of  this  history  may  be 
found  in  the  Dissertation  of  Knapp,  before  refq;:red  to,  and 
somewhat  more  extended  in  the  Conmientary  of  Tholuck.  It 
appears  that  during  the  first  three  centuries,  the  Fathers  were 
generally  agreed  in  considering  the  passage  as  descriptive  of 
the  experience  of  one  yet  under  the  law.  Even  Augustine  at 
first  concurred  in  the  correctness  of  this  view.  But  as  a  deeper 
insight  into  his  own  heart,  and  a  more  thorough  investigation 
of  the  Scriptures,  led  to  the  modification  of  his  opinions  on  so 
many  other  points,  they  produced  a  change  on  this  subject  also. 
This  general  alteration  of  his  doctrinal  views  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  his  controversy  with  Pelagius,  because  it  took  place 
long  before  that  controversy  commenced.  It  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  his  religious  experience,  and  his  study  of  the  word  of  God. 

The  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  in  general,  agreed  with  the 
later  views  of  Augustine  on  this,  as  on  other  subjects.  At  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  the  original  diversity  of  opinion  on 
this  point,  and  on  all  others  connected  with  it,  soon  became 
manifested.     Erasmus,  Socinus,  and  others,  revived  the  opinion 
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of  the  Greek  Fathers;  while  Luther,  Calyin,  Melancthon^ 
Beia,  kCy  adhered  to  the  opposite  interpretation.  At  a  later 
period,  when  the  controversy  with  the  Remonstrants  occurred, 
it  oommenoed  with  a  discussion  of  the  interpretation  of  this 
chapter.  The  first  writings  of  Arminius,  in  which  he  broached 
his  peculiar  opinions,  were  lectures  on  this  passage.  All  his 
associates  and  successors,  as  Grotius,  Episcopius,  Limborch,  &c., 
adopted  the  same  view  of  the  subject.  As  a  general  ruley 
Arminian  writers  have  been  found  on  one  side  of  this  question, 
and  Calvinistio  authors  on  the  other.  This  is  indeed  the  natural 
result  of  their  different  views  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
natural  state  of  man.  Most  of  the  former  class,  going  much 
farther  than  Armiuius  himself  ever  went— either  denying  that 
the  corruption  consequent  on  the  fall  is  such  as  to  destroy  the 
power  of  men  to  conform  themselves  to  the  law  of  God,  or 
maintaining  that  this  power,  if  lost,  is  restored  by  those  opera^ 
tions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  are  common  to  all — found  no 
difficulty  in  considering  the  expressions,  ^^I  consent  to"  and 
^Melight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man,"  as  the 
language  of  a  person  yet  in  his  natural  state.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  held  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  and  of 
the  consequent  inability  of  sinners,  and  who  rejected  the  doc« 
trine  of  ^'common  grace,"  could  not  reconcile  with  these 
opinions  the  strong  language  here  used  by  the  apostle. 

Although  this  has  been  the  general  course  of  opinion  on  this 
subject,  some  of  the  most  evangelical  men,  especially  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  have  agreed  with  Erasmus  in  his  view 
of  this  passage.  This  was  the  case  with  Francke,  Bengel,  &o., 
of  a  previous  age;  and  with  Enapp,  Flatt,  Tholuck,  &c.,  of  our 
own  day ;  not' to  mention  the  distinguished  writers  of  England 
and  our  own  country,  who  have  adopted  the  same  view.  There 
is  nothing,  therefore,  in  this  opinion,  which  implies  the  denial 
or  disregard  of  any  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  evangelical 
religion.  Still,  that  the  view  of  the  passage  which  so  long  pre- 
vailed in  the  Church,  and  which  has  been  generally  adopted  by 
evangelical  men,  is  the  correct  one,  seems  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

I.  The  ontM  probandi  is  certainly  on  the  other  side.  When 
the  apostle  uses  not  only  the  first  person,  but  the  present  tense, 
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and  says,  "I  consent  to  the  law  that  it  is  good,**  "I  delight  in 
the  law  of  God,"  "I  see  another  law  in  my  members  warring 
against  the  law  of  my  mind,"  &c.,  those  who  deny  that  he 
means  himself,  even  though  he  says  /  myself ^  or  refuse  to 
acknowledge  that  this  language  expresses  his  feelings  while 
writing,  are  surely  bound  to  let  the  contrary  very  clearly  be 
seen.  Appearances  are  certainly  against  them.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  Paul  uses  this  language,  not  once  or  twice, 
but  uniformly  through  the  whole  passage,  and  that  too  with  an 
ardour  of  feeling  indicative  of  language  coming  directly  from 
the  heart,  and  expressing  its  most  joyful  or  painful  experience. 
This  is  a  consideration  which  cannot  be  argumentatively  exhi- 
bited, but  it  must  impress  every  attentive  and  susceptible 
reader.  To  suppose  that  the  apostle  is  personating  another, 
either,  as  Grotius*  supposes,  the  Jew  first  before  the  giving  of 
the  law,  and  then  after  it;  or  as  Erasmus  thinks,  a  Gentile 
without  the  law,  as  opposed  to  a  Jew  under  it ;  or  as  is  more 
commonly  supposed,  an  ordinary  individual  under  the  influence 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  is  to  suppose  him  to  do  what  he 
does  nowhere  else  in  any  of  his  writings,  and  what  is  entirely 
foreign  to  his  whole  spirit  and  manner.  Instead  of  thus  sinking 
himself  in  another,  he  can  hardly  prevent  his  own  individual 
feelings  from  mingling  with,  and  moulding  the  very  statement 
of  objections  to  his  own  reasoning ;  see  chap.  iii.  8 — 8.  One 
great  difficulty  in  explaining  his  epistles,  arises  from  this  very 
source.  It  is  hard  to  tell  at  times  what  is  his  language,  and 
what  that  of  an  objector.  If  any  one  will  examine  the  passages 
in  which  Paul  is  supposed  to  mean  another,  when  he  uses  the 
first  person,  he  will  see  how  far  short  they  come  of  afibrding 
any  parallel  to  the  case  supposed  in  this  chapter,  f  In  many 
of  them  he  undoubtedly  means  himself,  as  in  1  Cor.  iiL  5, 
iv.  3,  &;c.;  in  others  the  language  is,  in  one  sense,  expressive 
of  the  apostle's  real  sentiments,  and  is  only  perverted  by  the 
objector,  as  in  1  Cor.  vi.  12 ;  while  in  others  the  personation 
of  another  is  only  for  a  single  sentence.     Nothing  analogous  to 

*  Ego^  id  est,  genas  Israelitionm  cam  Tixit  ante  legem — ^in  Aegypto  soilicet 
See  his  comment  on  yer.  9. 

t  The  passages  referred  to  by  Enapp  are  1  Cor.  iii.  6,  Iv.  8,  &c.;  Ti.  12; 
r  29,  30;  xiii.  11.  12;  xiy.  14,  15;  Gal.  ii.  18—21. 
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this  passage  is  to  be  found  in  all  his  writings,  if  indeed  he  is 
not  here  pouring  out  the  feelings  of  his  own  heart. 

II.  There  is  no  necessity  for  denying  that  Paul  here  speaks 
of  himself,  and  describes  the  exercises  of  a  renewed  man. 
There  is  not  an  expression,  from  beginning  to  the  end  of  this 
section,  which  the  holiest  man  may  not  and  must  not  a#)pt. 
This  has  been  shown  in  the  commentary.  The  strongest 
declarations,  as,  for  example,  '^  I  am  carnal,  a^d  sold  under 
sin,"  admit,  indeed,  by  themselves,  of  an  interpretation  incon- 
4nstent  with  even  ordinary  morality ;  but,  as  explained  by  the 
apostle,  and  limited  by  the  context,  they  express  nothing  more 
than  every  believer  experiences.  What  Christian  does  not  feel 
that  he  is  carnal  ?  Alas,  how  different  is  he  from  the  spirits 
of  the  just  made  perfect !  How  cheerfully  does  he  recognise 
his  obligation  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  yet  how  con- 
stantly does  the  tendency  to  self  and  the  world,  the  law  in  his 
members,  war  against  the  purer  and  better  law  of  his  mind,  and 
bring  him  into  subjection  to  sin !  If,  indeed,  it  were  true,  as 
has  been  asserted,  that  the  person  here  described  '^  aiiccumbs  to 
fin  IN  BVBRY  INSTANCE  of  contest^''*  the  description  would  be 
inapplicable  not  to  the  Christian  only,  but  to  any  other  than 
the  most  immoral  of  men.  It  is  rare  indeed,  even  in  the 
natural  conflict  between  reason  and  passion,  or  conscience  and 
corrupt  inclination,  that  the  better  principle  does  not  succeed, 
not  once  merely,  but  often.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
even  approaching  to  the  implication  of  such  a  sentiment  in  the 
whole  passage.  Paul  merely  asserts  that  the  believer  is,  and 
ever  remains  in  this  life,  imperfectly  sanctified ;  that  sin  con- 
tinues to  dwell  within  him ;  that  he  never  comes  up  to  the  full 
requisitions  of  the  law,  however  anxiously  he  may  desire  it. 
Often  as  he  subdues  one  spiritual  foe,  another  rises  in  a  differ- 
ent form ;  so  that  he  cannot  do  the  things  that  he  would ;  that 
is,  cannot  be  perfectly  conformed  in  heart  and  life  to  the  image 
of  God. 

It  must  have  been  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness,  that  such  a 
man  as  Tholuck  could  quote  with  approbation  the  assertion  of 
Dr.  A.  Clarke :  "  This  opinion  has  most  pitifully  and  shame- 
fully,  not   only   lowered    the    standard   of  Christianity,   but 

*  Professor  Stuart,  p.  668. 
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destroyed  its  influence  and  disgraced  its  character.''  What 
lamentable  blindness  to  notorious  facts  does  such  language 
evince !  From  the  days  of  Job  and  Dayid  to  the  present  hour, 
the  holiest  men  have  been  the  most  ready  to  acknowledge  and 
deplore  the  existence  and  power  of  indwelling  gin.  Without 
apptbling  to  individual  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this  remark^ 
look  at  masses  of  men,  at  Augustinians  and  Pelagians,  Calvin* 
ists  and  Remonstrante :  in  all  ages  the  strictest  doctrines  and 
the  sternest  morals  have  been  found  united.  It  is  not  those 
who  have  most  exalted  human  ability,  that  have  most  advan* 
tageously  exhibited  the  fruits  of  its  power.  It  has  been  rather 
those  who,  with  the  lowest  views  of  themselves,  and  the  highest 
apprehensions  of  the  efficacy  of  the  grace  of  God,  have  been 
able  to  adopt  the  language  of  Paul,  *'  What  I  would,  that  do  I 
not;'*  and  who,  looking  away  from  themselves  to  him  through 
whom  they  can  do  all  things,  have  shown  the  Dirine  strength 
manifested  in  their  weakness. 

III.  While  there  is  nothing  in  the  sentiments  of  this  passage 
which  a  true  Christian  may  not  adopt,  there,  is  much  which 
cannot  be  asserted  by  any  unrenewed  man.  As  far  as  this 
point  is  concerned,  the  decision  depends,  of  course,  on  the  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  the  several  expressions  employed  by  th# 
apostle.  1.  What  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrases  "inward 
man"  and  "law  of  the  mind,"  when  opposed  to  "the  flesh"  uid 
"the  law  in  the  members"?  The  sense  of  these  expressions  is 
to  be  determined  by  their  use  in  other  passages ;  or  if  they  do 
not  elsewhere  occur,  by  the  meaning  attached  to  those  which 
are  obviously  substituted  for  them.  As  from  the  similarity 
of  the  passages,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned,  that  what  Paul 
here  calls  "the  inward  man"  and  "law  of  the  mind,"  he,  in 
Gal.  V.  17,  and  elsewhere,  calls  "the  Spirit;"  it  is  plain  that 
he  intends,  by  these  terms,  to  designate  the  soul  considered  as 
renewed,  in  opposition  to  the  "flesh,"  or  the  soul  considered 
as  destitute  of  Divine  influence.  2.  It  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  scriptural  representation  of  the  wicked,  to  describe 
them  as  consenting  to  the  law  of  Gt>d;  as  hating  sin,  and 
struggling  against  it;  groaning  under  it  as  a  tyrant's  yoke; 
as  delighting  in  the  law  of  God,  i.  e.  in  holiness :  doing  all  this, 
not  as  men,  but  as  men  viewed  in  a  particular  aspect  as  to  the 
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inward  or  new  man.  Thia  ia  not  the  scriptural  representation 
of  the  natural  man,  who  does  not  receive  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  cannot  know  them,  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  On  the 
contrary,  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  Gk>d  and  his  law. 
They  therefore  who  are  in  the  flesh,  that  is,  who  hare  this 
carnal  mind,  hate  and  oppose  the  law.  Bom.  Yiii.  7,  8.  The 
expressions  here  used  by  the  apostle,  are  snch  as,  throughout 
tiie  Scriptures,  are  used  to  describe  the  exercises  of  the  pious, 
"whose  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  Ps.  i.  2.  8.  Not 
only  do  these  particular  expressions  show  that  the  writer  is  a 
true  Christian,  but  the  whole  conflict  here  described  is  such 
m  ia  peculiar  to  the  sincere  believer.  There  is,  indeed,  in 
the  natural  man,  something  very  analogous  to  this,  when  his 
conscience  is  enlightened,  and  his  better  feelings  come  into 
collision  with  the  strong  inclination  to  evil  which  dwells  in  his 
mind.  But  this  struggle  is  very  far  below  that  which  the 
apostle  here  describes.  The  true  nature  of  this  conflict  seems 
to  be  ascertained  beyond  dispute,  by  the  parallel  passage  ia 
Gal.  V.  17,  already  referred  to.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  to 
possess  the  Spirit  is,  in  scriptural  language,  a  characteristic 
mark  of  a  true  Cfhristian.  "But  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in 
the  spirit,  if  so  be  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you.  Now  if  any 
man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  Rom. 
viiL  9.  Those,  thereifore,  who  have  that  Spirit,  are  Christians. 
This  being  the  case,  it  will  not  be  doubted  that  the  passage  in 
Galatians,  in  which  the  spirit  is  represented  as  warring  against 
the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  against  the  spirit,  is  descriptive  of  the 
experience  of  the  true  bdiever.  But  the  conflict  there  described 
is  identical  with  that  of  which  the  same  apostle  speaks  in  this 
chapter.  This  is  evident,  not  merely  from  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  antagonist  principles  is,  in  both  cases,  called  fleshy  but 
because  the  description  is  nearly  in  the  same  words.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  opposition  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  Paul  tells  the 
Galatians  they  cannot  do  the  things  that  they  would;  and  he 
says  here  of  himself,  that  in  consequence  d  the  opposition 
between  the  flesh  and  the  law  of  his  mind,  what  he  would  he 
did  not.  The  same  conflict  and  the  same  bondage  are  described 
in  each  case ;  and  if  the  one  be  descriptive  of  the  exercises  of  a 
true  Christian,  the  other  must  be  so  also. 
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rV.  The  context,  or  the  connection  of  this  passage  with  die 
preceding  and  succeeding  chapters,  is  in  favour  of  the  common 
interpretation.  The  contrary  is,  indeed,  strongly  asserted  by 
those  who  take  the  opposite  view  of  the  passage.  Tholuck 
seems  to  admit  that,  were  it  not  for  the  context,  the  whole  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  chapter  might  well  be  understood  of  the 
believer:  see  his  remarks  on  ver.  14.  And  Professor  Stuart 
says,  ''  I  repeat  the  remark,  that  the  question  is  not,  whether 
what  is  here  said  might  he  applied  to  Christians ;  but  whether, 
from  the  tenor  of  the  context,  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  writer  that  it  $hould  be  so  applied.  This  prin* 
ciple  cannot  fail  to  settle  the  question  concerning  such  an 
application."  P.  558.  It  may  be  proper  to  pause  and  remark, 
that  such  statements  involve  a  renunciation  of  the  arguments 
derived  from  the  inapplicability  to  the  real  Christian,  of  what 
is  here  said.  Everything  is  here  admitted  to  be  in  itself  appli- 
cable to  him,  did  but  the  context  allow  it  to  be  so  applied.  Tet 
every  one  is  aware  that  no  argument  is  more  frequently  and 
strongly  urged  against  the  common  interpretation,  than  that 
the  description  here  given  is,  in  its  very  nature,  unsuitable  to 
Christian  experience.  On  the  same  page  which  contains  the 
passage  just  quoted.  Professor  Stuart  says,  "As,  however,  there 
is  no  denying  the  truth  of  these  and  the  like  declarations,"^  and 
no  receding  from  them,  nor  explaining  them  away  as  meaning 
less  than  habitual  victory  over  sin;  so  it  follows,  that  when 
vs.  14 — 25  are  applied  to  Christian  experience,  they  are 
wrongly  applied.  The  person  represented  in  these  verses, 
succumbs  to  sin  IN  byert  instanob  of  contest."  This  is  cer- 
tainly an  argument  against  applying  the  passage  in  question  to 
the  Christian,  founded  on  the  assumption  that  it  is,  from  its 
nature,  entirely  inapplicable.  And  the  argument  is  perfectly 
conclusive,  if  the  meaning  of  the  passage  be  what  is  here  stated. 
But  it  is  believed  that  this  is  very  far  from  being  its  true  mean- 
ing, as  shown  above.  This  argument,  however,  it  appears,  is 
not  insisted  upon;  everything  is  made  to  depend  upon  the 
context. 

Many  distinguished  commentators,  as  Alfonso  Turrettin, 
Knapp,  Tholuck,  Flatt,  and  Stuart,  consider  this  chapter,  from 

*  *  He  who  loveth  Christi  keepeth  his  oainmMidmOTta/  &o. 
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Ter.  7  to  the  end,  as  a  commentary  upon  yer.  5,  in  which  verse 
the  state  of  those  who  are  in  ^Uhe  flesh"  is  spoken  of;  and  the 
first  part  of  the  next  chapter  as  a  commentary  on  ver.  6,  which 
speaks  of  those  who  are  no  longer  under  the  law.  Accord- 
ingly, vs.  7 — 25  are  descriptive  of  the  exercises  of  a  man  yet 
under  the  law;  and  viii.  1 — 17,* of  those  of  a  man  under  the 
gospel,  or  of  a  believer.  It  is  said  that  the  two  passages  are  in 
direct  antithesis;  the  one  describes  the  state  of  a  captive  to 
sm,  vii.  23,  and  the  other  the  state  of  one  who  is  delivered 
from  sin,  viii.  2.  This  is  certainly  ingenious  and  plausible,  but 
is  founded  on  a  twofold  misapprehension ;  first,  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  captivity  to  sin,  or  the  real  meaning  of  the  former 
passage,  vii.  14 — 25;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  latter  passage,  or  viii.  1 — 17.  If  vii.  14 — 25 
really  describes  such  a  captivity  as  these  authors  suppose,  in 
which  the  individual  spoken  of  ^^  succumbs  to  sin  in  every 
instance,"  there  is,  of  course,  an  end  of  this  question,  and  that 
too  without  any  appeal  to  the  context  for  support.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  describes  no  such  state,  but,  as  Tholuck  and 
Professor  Stuart  admit,  contains  nothing  which  might  not  be 
said  of  the  Christian,  the  whole  force  of  the  argument  is  gone ; 
verses  7 — 25  are  no  longer  necessarily  a  comment  on  ver.  5> 
nor  viii.  1 — 17  on  ver.  6.  The  antithesis  of  course  ceases,  if 
the  interpretation,  to  which  it  owes  its  existence,  be  abandoned^ 
The  matter,  after  all,  therefore,  is  made  to  depend  on  the  cor- 
rect exposition  of  the  passage  (vs.  14 — 25)  itself.  A  particular 
interpretation  cannot  first  be  assumed,  in  order  to  make  out  the 
antithesis ;  and  then  the  antithesis  be  assumed,  to  justify  the 
interpretation.  This  would  be  reasoning  in  a  circle.  In  the 
second  place,  this  view  of  the  context  is  founded,  as  is  believed, 
on  an  erroneous  exegesis  of  viii.  1 — 17.  The  first  part  of  that 
chapter  is  not  so  intimately  connected  with  the  latter  part  of 
this ;  nor  is  it  designed  to  show  that  the  Christian  is  delivered 
from  *'the  law  of  sin  and  death"  in  his  members.  For  the 
grounds  of  this  statement,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  com- 
mentary on  the  passage  in  question.  Even  if  the  reverse  were 
the  fact,  still,  unless  it  can  be  previously  shown  that  vs.  14 — 25 
of  this  chapter  describe  the  state  of  a  man  under  the  law,  there 
is  no  ^ound  for  the  assumption  of  such  an  antithesis  between 
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the  two  passages  as  is  supposed  in  the  view  of  the  context 
stated  above.  Both  passages  might  describe  the  same  indivi- 
dual under  different  aspects;  the  one  exhibiting  the  operation 
of  the  law,  and  the  other  that  of  the  gospel  on  the  renewed 
mind.  But  if  the  exposition  given  below  of  viii.  1 — 17,  is 
correct,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for  the  argument 
derived  from  the  context  against  the  common  interpretation 
of  vii.  14—25. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  apostle's  argument,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  epistle  to  the  close  of  this  chapter,  is  not  only  con- 
sistent with  the  common  interpretation,  but  seems  absolutely  to 
demand  it.  His  great  object  in  the  first  eight  chapters,  is  to 
show  that  the  whole  work  of  the  sinner's  salvation,  his  justifica- 
tion and  sanctification,  are  not  of  the  law,  but  of  grace ;  that 
legal  obedience  can  never  secure  the  one,  nor  legal  efforts  the 
other.  Accordingly,  in  the  first  five  chapters,  he  shows  that 
we  are  justified  by  faith,  without  the  works  of  the  law ;  in  the 
sixth,  that  this  doctrine  of  gratuitous  justification,  instead  of 
leading  to  licentiousness,  presents  the  only  certain  and  effectual 
means  of  sanctification.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
chapter,  he  shows  that  the  believer  is  really  thus  free  from  the 
law,  and  is  now  under  grace ;  and  that  while  under  the  law  he 
brought  forth  fruit  unto  sin,  but  being  under  grace,  he  now 
brings  forth  fruit  unto  God.  The  question  here  arises.  Why  is 
the  holy,  just,  and  good  law  thus  impotent?  Is  it  because  it  is 
evil?  Far  from  it;  the  reason  lies  in  our  own  corruption. 
Then,  to  show  how  this  is,  and  why  the  objective  and  authorita- 
tive exhibition  of  truth  cannot  sanctify,  the  apostle  proceeds  to 
show  how  it  actually  operates  on  the  depraved  mind.  In  the 
first  place,  it  enlightens  conscience,  and,  in  the  second,  it 
rouses  the  opposition  of  the  corrupt  heart.  These  are  the  two 
elements  of  conviction  of  sin ;  a  knowledge  of  its  nature,  and  a 
sense  of  its  power  over  ourselves.  Hence  the  feeling  of  self- 
condemnation,  of  helplessness  and  misery.  Thus  the  law  slays. 
This  is  one  portion  of  its  effect,  but  not  the  whole ;  for,  even 
after  the  heart  is  renewed,  as  it  is  but  imperfectly  sanctified, 
the  law  is  still  unable  to  promote  holiness.  The  reason  here 
again  is  not  that  the  law  is  evil,  but  that  we  are  carnal,  ver.  14. 
Indwelling  sin,  as  the  apostle  calls  it,  is  the  cause  why  the  law 
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cannot  eflTect  the  sanctification  even  of  the  believer.  It  pre- 
sents, indeed,  the  form  of  beauty,  and  the  soul  delights  in  it 
after  the  inward  man;  but  the  corrupt  affections,  which  turn 
to  self  and  the  world,  are  still  there:  these  the  law  cannot 
destroy.  But  though  the  law  cannot  do  this,  it  shall  eventually 
be  done.  Thanks  to  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  case  is  not 
hopeless ! 

The  apostle's  object  would  have  been  but  half  attained,  had 
he  not  thus  exhibited  the  effect  of  the  law  upon  the  believer's 
mind,  and  demonstrated  that  a  sense  of  legal  bondage  was  not 
necessary  to  the  Christian,  and  could  not  secure  his  sanctifica- 
tion. Having  done  this,  his  object  is  accomplished.  The  eighth 
chapter,  therefore,  is  not  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
seventh.  It  does  not  commence  with  an  inference  from  the 
discussion  in  vs.  7 — 25,  but  from  the  whole  preceding  exhibi- 
tion. "There  is,  therefore,  now  no  condemnation  to  them. that 
are  in  Christ  Jesus."  Why?  Because  they  are  sanctified?  No; 
but  becaus'e  they  are  not  under  the  law.  This  is  the  main 
point,  from  first  to  last.  They  are  delivered  from  that  law, 
which,  however  good  in  itself,  can  only  produce  sin  and  death, 
ver.  2.  In  view  of  this  insufficiency  of  the  law,  God,  having 
sent  his  Son  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  has  delivered  them  from  it, 
by  condemning  sin  in  him,  and  has  thus  secured  the  justification 
of  believers.  Through  him  they  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law, 
and  their  salvation  is  rendered  certain.  This,  however,  implies 
that  they  do  not  live  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit,  agree- 
ably to  the  doctrine  of  the  sixth  chapter ;  for  salvation  in  sin  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  such  antithesis  between  the  seventh 
and  eighth  chapters,  as  the  opposite  interpretation  supposes. 
It  is  not  the  design  of  the  latter  to  show  that  men  are  delivered 
from  indwelling  sin;  or  that  the  conflict  between  the  "law  in 
the  members"  and  "  the  law  of  the  mind,"  between  the  flesh 
and  Spirit,  ceases  when  men  embrace  the  gospel.  But  it  shows 
that  this  consummation  is  secured  to  all  who  are  in  Christ,  to 
all  who  do  not  deliberately  and  of  choice  walk  after  the  flesh, 
and  make  it  their  guide  and  master.  In  virtue  of  deliverance 
from  the  law,  and  introduction  into  a  state  of  grace,  the  believer 
has  not  only  his  acceptance  with  God^  but  his  final  deliverance 
25 
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from  sin  secured.  Sin  shall  not  triumph  in  those  who  have  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  and  who,  by  that  Spirit,  mortify  the  deeds  of 
the  body. 

If,  then,  the  context  is  altogether  favourable  to  the  ordinary 
interpretation;  if  the  passage  is  accurately  descriptive  of 
Christian  experience,  and  analogous  to  other  inspired  accounts 
of  the  exercises  of  the  renewed  heart ;  if  not  merely  particular 
expressions,  but  the  whole  tenor  of  the  discourse,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  scriptural  account  of  the  natural  man ;  and  if  Paul,  in 
the  use  of  the  first  person  and  the  present  tense,  cannot,  with* 
out  violence,  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  expressing  his 
own  feelings  while  writing,  we  have  abundant  reason  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  obvious  sense  of  the  passage. 

DOCTRINE. 

1.  No  man  is  perfectly  sanctified  in  this  life.  At  least,  Paul 
was  not,  according  to  his  own  confession,  when  he  wrote  this 
passage,  vs.  14 — 25. 

2.  The  law  is  spiritual,  that  is,  perfect,  deriving  its  character 
from  its  author,  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is,  therefore,  the  unerr- 
ing standard  of  duty,  and  the  source  of  moral  light  or  know- 
ledge. It  should,  therefore,  be  everywhere  known  and  studied, 
and  faithfully  applied  as  the  rule  of  judgment  for  our  own 
conduct,  and  that  of  others.  Evangelical  doctrines,  therefore, 
which  teach  the  necessity  of  freedom  from  the  law  as  a  cove- 
nant of  works,  i.  e.  as  prescribing  the  terms  of  our  justification 
before  God,  derogate  neither  from  its  excellence  nor  its  author- 
ity. It  is  left  to  do  its  proper  work  in  the  economy  of  redemp- 
tion ;  to  convince  of  sin,  and  be  a  guide  to  duty,  ver.  14,  &c. 

8.  The  mere  presentation  of  truth,  apart  from  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit,  can  neither  renew  nor  sanctify  the  heart, 
ver.  14,  &c. 

4.  Inability  is  consistent  with  responsibility.  "  To  perform 
that  which  is  good  I  find  not,"  that  is,  I  cannot,  ver.  18;  GaL 
V.  17.  As  the  Scriptures  constantly  recognise  the  truth  of 
these  two  things,  so  are  they  constantly  united  in  Christian 
experience.  Every  one  feels  that  he  cannot  do  the  things  that 
he  would,  yet  is  sensible  that  he  is  to  blame  for  not  doing  them. 
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Let  any  man  test  his  power  by  the  requisition  to  love  God  per- 
fectly at  all  times.  Alas !  how  entire  our  inability ;  yet  how 
deep  our  self-loathing  and  self-condemnation ! 

5.  The  emotions  and  affections  do  not  obey  a  determination 
of  the  will,  vs.  16, 18, 19,  21.  A  change  of  purpose,  therefore, 
is  not  a  change  of  heart. 

6.  The  Christian's  victory  over  sin  cannot  be  achieved  by 
the  strength  of  his  resolutions,  nor  by  the  plainness  and  force 
of  moral  motives,  nor  by  any  resources  within  himself.  He 
looks  to  Jesus'  Christ,  and  conquers  in  his  strength.  In  other 
words,  the  victory  is  not  obtained  in  the  way  of  nature,  but  of 
grace,  vs.  14 — 25. 

REMARKS. 

1.  As  the  believer's  life  is  a  constant  conflict,  ^those  who  do 
not  struggle  against  sin,  and  endeavour  to  subdue  it,  are  not 
true  Christians,  vs.  14 — 25. 

2.  The  person  here  described  hates  sin,  ver.  16;  acknow- 
ledges and  delights  in  the  spirituality  of  the  divine  law, 
vs.  16,  22 ;  he  considers  his  corruption  a  dreadful  burden,  from 
which  he  earnestly  desires  to  be  delivered,  ver.  24.  These  are 
exercises  of  genuine  piety,  and  should  be  applied  as  tests  of 
character. 

8.  It  is  an  evidence  of  an  unrenewed  heart  to  express  or  feel 
opposition  to  the  law  of  God,  as  though  it  were  too  strict;  or 
to  be  disposed  to  throw  off  the  blame  of  our  want  of  conformity 
to  the  divine  will  from  ourselves  upon  the  law,  as  unreasonable. 
The  renewed  man  condemns  himself,  and  justifies  God,  even 
while  he  confesses  and  mourns  his  inability  to  conform  to  the 
divine  requisitions,  vs.  14 — 25. 

4.  The  strength  and  extent  of  the  corruption  of  our  nature 
are  seen  from  its  influence  over  the  best  of  men,  and  from  its 
retaining  more  or  less  of  its  power,  under  all  circumstances,  to 
the  end  of  life,  ver.  25. 

5.  This  corruption,  although  its  power  is  acknowledged,  so 
far  from  being  regarded  as  an  excuse  or  palliation  for  our  indi- 
vidual offences,  is  recognised  as  the  greatest  aggravation  of  our 
guilt.     To  say,  with  the  feelings  of  the  apostle,  ^^I  am  carnal," 
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is  to  utter  the  strongest  language  of  self-condemnation  and  self- 
abhorrence,  vs^  14—25. 

6.  Although  the  believer  is  never  perfectly  sanctified  in  this 
life,  his  aim  and  efforts  are  ever  onward ;  and  the  experience 
of  the  power  of  indwelling  sin  teaches  him  the  value  of  heaven, 
knd  prepares  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  it,  vs.  14 — 25. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

CONTENTS. 

Paul  had  now  finished  his  exhibition  of  the  plan  of  salvation. 
He  had  shown  that  we  are  justified  gratuitously,  that  is,  by 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  without  the  works  of  the  law.  He  had 
proved  that,  so  far  from  this  freedom  from  the  law  leadmg  to 
the  indulgence  of  sin,  it  is  necessary  to  our  sanctification, 
because  the  law  is  as  inadequate  to  the  production  of  holiness 
in  the  sinner,  as  it  is  to  secure  pardon  or  acceptance  with  God. 
That  such  is  the  insufficiency  of  the  law,  he  proved  by  exhibit- 
ing its  operation  both  on  the  renewed  and  unrenewed  mind. 
Having  accomplished  all  this,  he  leaves,  in  the  chapter  before 
us,  the  field  of  logical  argument,  and  enters  on  the  new  and 
more  elevated  sphere  of  joyous  exultation.  As,  however, 
there  is  always  warmth  of  feeling  in  the  apostle's  argument, 
BO  also  is  there  generally  logical  arrangement  in  his  highest 
triumphs. 

His  theme  here  is  the  security  of  believers.  The  salvation 
of  those  who  have  renounced  the  law,  and  accepted  the  gracious 
offers  of  the  gospel,  is  shown  to  be  absolutely  certain.  The 
whole  chapter  is  a  series  of  arguments,  most  beautifully 
arranged,  in  support  of  this  one  point.  They  are  all  traced 
back  to  the  great  source  of  hope  and  security,  the  unmerited 
and  unchanging  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  proposition 
is  contained  In  the  first  verse.  There  is  no  condemnation  to 
those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus :  they  shall  never  be  condemned 
or  perish. 
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1.  Because  they  ar«  delivered  from  the  law ;  all  its  demands 
being  fulfilled  in  them  by  the  mission  and  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
V3.  1 — 4.  2.  Because  their  salvation  is  actually  begun  in  the 
regeneration  and  sanctification  of  their  hearts  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Those  who  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ  have  the  Spirit 
of  life,  vs.  5 — 11.  3.  Not  only  is  their  salvation  begun,  but 
they  are  the  children  of  God,  and  if  children,  they  are  heirs, 
vs.  12 — 17.  4.  The  afflictions  which  they  may  be  called  to 
endure,  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  filial  relation  to  God, 
because  they  are  utterly  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  them ;  and  under  these  afflictions 
they  are  sustained  both  by  hope  ani  the  intercessions  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  vs.  18 — 28.  6.  Because  they  are  predestinated 
to  the  attainment  of  eternal  life ;  of  which  predestination  their 
present  sanctification  or  effectual  calling  is  the  result,  and 
therefore  the  evidence,  vs.  28 — 80.  6.  Because  God  has  given 
his  Son  to  die  for  them,  and  thereby  to  secure  their  justifica- 
tion and  salvation,  vs.  31 — 34.  7.  Because  the  love  of  God  is 
infinite  and  unchangeable;  from  which  nothing  can  separate 
us,  vs.  35 — 39.  Thus  from  the  proximate  cause  of  salvation, 
or  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  does  the  apostle  rise  with  ever- 
increasing  confidence,  to  the  great  source  and  fountain  of  all, 
in  the  love  of  God.* 

Although,  according  to  this  view  of  the  chapter,  it  is  one 
whole,  it  may,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  be  divided  into 
three  sections. 


ROMANS  Vni.  1—11. 

ANALYSIS. 

This  section  contains  the  development  of  the  first  two  of  the 
apostle's  arguments  in  favour  of  the  position,  that  those  who 
are  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  never  be  condemned.  The  immediate 
reason  is  assigned  in  the  second  verse — they  are  delivered  from 
the  law.     For,  in  view  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Jaw,  God  sent 

*  The  same  general  view  of  the  design  of  this  chapter,  and  of  the  oourse  of 
the  apostle's  argument,  is  giTen  in  the  analysis  of  this  epistle,  by  Stephen 
de  Braifi. 
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forth  his  Son  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  ver.*3;  and  thus  secured 
the  justification  of  all  believers,  ver.  4.  Being  thus  delivered 
from  the  law,  they  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit, 
and  this  possession  of  the  Spirit  is  incipient  salvation :  because 
the  carnal  mind,  which,  of  course,  all  who  are  in  the  flesh  pos- 
sess, is  death;  whereas  a  mind  under  the  government  of  the 
Spirit  is  life  and  peace.  Such  is  the  very  nature  of  the  case. 
Holiness  is  salvation,  vs.  5—7.  The  reason  that  death  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  being  carnally  minded,  is  the  essen- 
tial opposition  between  such  a  state  of  mind  and  God.  Hence, 
those  who  have  this  state  of  mind  are  the  objects  of  the  Divine 
displeasure,  vs.  7,  8.  As,  however,  believers  are  not  under  the 
government  of  the  flesh,  but  of  the  Spirit,  their  salvation  is 
secured,  even  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  For  if  the  Spirit 
of  Him  who  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead,  dwell  in  them,  he 
shall  also  quicken  their  mortal  bodies,  vs.  9 — 11. 

COMMENTARY. 

Vbrsb  1.  There  w,  tJierefore^  now  no  condemnation  to  them 
which  are  in  Christ  Jesvs,  It  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  understanding  of  this  chapter,  to  decide  what 
is  its  precise  relation  to  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle.  The 
word  therefore  indicates  that  what  follows  is  an  inference ;  but 
from  what  ?  From  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  chapter,  or 
from  the  whole  previous  discussion  ?  The  latter  seems  to  be 
the  only  correct  view  of  -the  context ;  because  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  condemnation  to  believers,  is  no  fair  inference  from 
what  is  said  ^t  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter.  Paul  does 
not  mean  to  say,  as  Luther  and  others  explain  ver.  1,  that 
there  is  nothing  worthy  of  condemnation  in  the  Christian, 
because  with  his  mind  he  serves  the  law  of  God.  Nor  does  he 
mean,  at  least  in  the  first  few  verses,  to  argue  that  believers 
shall  not  be  condemned,  because  they  are  freed  from  the 
dominion  of  sin.  But  the  inference,  in  the  first  verse,  is  the 
legitimate  conclusion  of  all  that  Paul  had  previously  estab- 
lished. Believers  shall  be  saved,  because  they  are  not  under 
the  law,  but  under  grace,  which  is  the  main  point  in  all  that 
Paul  has  yet  said.     There  is,  therefore,  now^  i.  e.  under  these 
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circumstances,  viz.  the  circumstances  set  forth  in  the  previous 
part  of  the  epistle.  The  decision  of  the  question  as  to  the  con- 
nection depends  on  the  yiew  taken  of  the  apostle's  argument. 
If  he  argues  that  believers  are  not  liable  to  condemnation, 
because  with  the  mind  they  serve  the  law  of  God,  then  the  con- 
nection is  with  what  immediately  precedes.  But  if  his  argu- 
ment is,  that  those  in  Christ  are  not  exposed  to  condemnation, 
notwithstanding  their  imperfect  sanctification,  because  Christ 
has  died  as  a  sacrifice  for  their  sins,  then  the  connection  is 
with  the  main  argument  of  the  epistle.  Since  men,  being  sin- 
ners, cannot  be  justified  by  works ;  since  by  the  obedience  of 
one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  the  many  are  made  righteous ;  and  since 
through  him,  and  not  through  the  law,  deliverance  from  the 
subjective  power  of  sin  is  effected,  therefore  it  follows  that 
there  is  no  condemnation  to  those  who  are  in  him. 

There  is  no  condemnation^  oudkp  xardxpi/io,  does  not  mean 
nihil  damnatione  dignum  (nothing  worthy  of  condemnation,)  as 
Erasmus  and  many  others  render  it,  but  there  is  no  condemnO' 
Uon.  Those  who  are  in  Christ  are  not  exposed  to  condemnation. 
And  this  again  is  not  to  be  understood  as  descriptive  of  their 
present  state  merely,  but  of  their  permanent  position.  They 
are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  condemnation.  They  shall 
never  be  condemned.  The  meaning  of  a  proposition  is  often 
best  understood  by  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  sustained.  It 
is  so  in  this  case.  The  whole  chapter  is  a  proof  of  the  safety 
of  believers,  of  their  security  not  only  from  present  condemna- 
tion, but  from  future  perdition.  Nothing  shall  ever  separate 
them  from  the  love  of  God,  is  the  triumphant  conclusion  to 
,  which  the  apostle  arrives.  Those  to  whom  there  is  and  never 
can  be  any  condemnation,  are  described,  first  as  to  their  rela- 
tion to  Christ,  and  secondly  as  to  their  character.  The  first 
assigns  the  reason  of  their  security,  the  second  enables  us  to 
determine  to  whom  that  security  belongs.  First,  they  are  in 
Christ.  In  what  sense  ?  This  must  be  determined,  not  so  much 
from  the  force  of  the  words,  as  from  the  teachings  of  Scripture. 
1.  They  are  in  him  federally,  as  all  men  were  in  Adam,  1  Cor. 
XV.  22,  Rom.  v.  12 — 21.  2.  They  are  in  him  vitally,  as  the 
branch  is  in  the  vine,  John  xv.  1 — 7;  or,  as  the  head  and  mem- 
bers of  the  body  are  in  vital  union,  1  Cor.  xii.  27,  Eph.  i.  23. 
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This  union  arises  from  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  1  Cor, 
xii.  13,  vi.  16,  19.     8.  They  are  in  him  by  faith,  Eph.  iii.  17, 
Gal.  iii.  26,  27.     It  is  not  in  virtue  of  any  one  of  these  bonds 
of  union  exclusively,  but  in  virtue  of  them  all  (so  far  as  adults 
are  concerned,)  that  there  is  no  condemnation  to  those  who  are 
in  Christ  Jesus.     It  follows  from  the  nature  of  this  union,  that 
it  must  transform  the  character  of  those  who  are  its  subjects. 
If,  therefore,  any  man  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  he  is  a  new  creature, 
2  Cor.  V.  17,  John  xv.  4,  PhiL  iii.  19,  Col.  ii.  6,  1  John  iL  6, 
iii.  6.     As  the  union  includes  the  bodies  of  believers,  as  well  as 
their  souls,  1  Cor.  vi.  15—19,  so  this  transforming  power  will 
ultimately  extend  to  the  former  as  well  as  to  the  latter,  Rom. 
viii.  10, 11.    In  this  verse,  (according  to  the  common  text,)  the 
transforming  power  of  this  union  with  Christ  is  expressed  by 
saying,  that  those  who  are  in  him,  walk  not  after  the  fle%hy  hut 
after  the  Spirit.     To  walk  means  to  regulate  the  inward  and 
outward  life.     It  includes,  therefore,  the  determination  of  the 
judgments,  the  feelings,  the  purposes,  as  well  as  the  external 
conduct.    The  controlling  principle  in  believers  is  not  the^^A, 
1.  e.  the  corrupt  nature,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  who  dwells  in 
them,  as  the  source  of  knowledge,  of  holiness,  of  strength,  of 
peace  and  love.     They  are  not  aapjuxol  governed  by  the  adp^y 
but  nvtofiavaoi  governed  by  the  Spirit.     The  only  evidence 
therefore  to  ourselves,  or  to  others,  of  our  being  in  Christ,  is 
this  subjection  of  the  whole  life  to  the  control  of  his  Spirit,  so 
that  we  discern  and  believe  the  truth,  1  Cor.  ii.  14 — 16,  and 
are  governed  by  it.    When  the  word  Trueufm  is  not  only  without 
the  article,  and  opposed  to  adp^y  it  may  be  understood  of  the 
Spirit  as  the  principle  of  life  in  the  believer,  and  in  that  view 
'  be  equivalent  to  the  new  mauy  or  the  renewed  principle.     This 
is  the  view  adopted  by  many  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  this 
passage.     This  clause,  however,  is  of  doubtful  authority.     It 
occurs  in  ver.  4,  and  may  by  a  transcriber  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  this  place.     The  whole  clause  is  omitted  in  the  maj<Mr- 
ity  of  the  uncial  MSS.,  and  by  the  great  body  of  modem  critics. 
The  latter  clause  only  is  omitted  in  the  MSS.  A.  D.  in  the  Vul- 
gate, and  by  Chrysostom,  which  reading  is  adopted  by  Bengel. 
Versb  2.  Far  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Je9u%y  &c. 
This  verse  assigns  the  reason  why  there  is  no  condemnation  to 
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those  who  are  in  Christ,  as  is  erident  from  the  use  of  foTy  with 
which  the  verse  oommenoes. 

The  law  of  the  Spirit  is  here  opposed  to  the  late  of  sin  and 
death,  mentioned  in  the  other  clause  of  the  verse.  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  one  phrase,  therefore,  must  decide  that  of  the 
other.  There  are  three  different  views  which  may  be  taken 
of  the  verse.  1.  The  word  law  maj  be  used  here  as  it  is  in 
vs.  21,  23,  of  chap,  vii.,  for  a  directing  power;  and  Spirit,  by 
metonymy,  for  that  which  the  Spirit  produces,  i.  e.  sanctified 
affections;  and  the  words  of  life  may  mean,  producing  life. 
The  sense  would  then  be,  ^  The  power  of  the  renewed  principle 
which  tends  to  life,  has  delivered  me  from  the  power  of  sin 
which  tends  to  death.'  In  other  words,  ^The  law  of  the  mind 
has  delivered  me  from  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  the  members.* 
So  Beza  and  many  others.  2.  The  word  law  is  taken  in  nearly 
the  same  sense ;  but  Spirit  of  life  is  understood  to  mean  the 
Holy  Spirit,  considered  as  the  author  of  life.  The  sense  then 
is,  *The  power  of  the  life-giving  Spirit  has  delivered  me  from 
the  dominion  of  the  law  of  sin  and  death  in  my  members.'  So 
Calvin,  and  others:  ^^ Legem  Spiritus  improprie  vocat  Dei 
Spiritum,  qui  animas  nostras  Christi  sanguine  aspergit,  noa 
tantum  ut  a  peccati  labe  emundet  quoad  reatum ;  sed  in  veram 
puritatem  sanctificet."  The  objection  to  this  interpretation, 
that  it  seems  to  refer  our  freedom  from  condemnation  to  our 
regeneration,  he  proposes  to  meet  by  saying  that  Paul  does  not 
state  the  cause,  but  the  method  of  our  deliverance  from  guilt: 
^^Negat  Paulus  externa  legis  doctrina  id  nos  oonsequi,  sed  dum 
Spiritu  Dei  renovamur,  simul  etiam  justificari  gratuita  venia,  ne 
peccati  maledictio  in  nos  amplius  recumbat.  Perinde  ergo  valet 
haec  sentia  acsi  dixisset  Paulus,  regenerationis  gratiam  ab 
imputatione  justitise  nunquam  disjungi."  8.  According  to  the 
third  view,  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Itfe  is  the  gospel,  i.  e.  the 
law  of  which  the  life-giving  Spirit  is  the  author.  Of  course, 
the  other  member  of  the  verse,  instead  of  describing  the  corrupt 
principle  in  men,  means  the  law  of  God,  which,  as  Paul  had 
taught  in  chap,  vii.,  is  incidentally  the  cause  of  sin  and  death* 
The  sense  of  the  passage  then  is,  ^  The  gospel  has  delivered  me 
from  the  law.'     So  Witsius,  &c. 

This  last  seems  decidedly  to  be  preferred,  for  the  following 
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reasons :  1.  Although  the  two  former  interpretations  are  con- 
sistent with  Paul's  use  of  the  word  laWj  neither  of  them  so  well 
suits  the  context,  because  neither  assigns  the  reason  why 
believers  are  not  exposed  to  condemnation.  Paul  asserts  that 
those  who  are  in  Christ  are  restored  to  the  divine  favour. 
Why?  Because  they  are  sanctified?  No;  but  because  they 
have  been  freed  from  the  law  and  its  demands,  and  introduced 
into  a  state  of  grace.  2.  It  is  not  true  that  believers  are  deli- 
vered from  the  law  of  sin  in  their  members.  If  the  terms  law 
of  the  Spirit  J  and  law  of  m,  are  to  be  understood  of  the  good 
and  evil  principle  in  the  Christian,  how  can  it  be  said  that  by 
the  former  he  is,  in  this  life,  delivered  from  the  latter?  This 
would  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  chap.  vii.  and  to  experience. 
8.  The  terms  here  used  may  naturally  be  so  understood,  because 
the  word  laWy  in  its  general  sense,  as  ruUy  is  applicable  and  is 
Implied  to  the  gospel,  Rom.  iii.  27,  especially  when  standing 
in  antithesis  to  the  law  of  works.  The  gospel  is  called  the  law 
of  the  Spirit,  because  he  is  its  author :  see  the  phrase  ^^  minis- 
tration of  the  Spirit,"  2  Cor.  iii.  8.  In  the  other  member  of 
the  verse  the  law  is  called  the  law  of  sin  and  deaths  because 
productive  of  sin  and  death.  This  is  no  more  than  what  Paul 
had  said  expressly  of  the  law  in  the  preceding  chapter,  vs.  5, 
18,  &c.  And  in  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  the  law  is  said  to  kill :  it  is  called 
the  dtaxouia  too  &apdT0Uy  (the  ministration  of  death,)  and  the 
dcaxopca  njc  xaraxpiaeox:^  (ministration  of  condemnation.)  There 
the  same  contrast  between  the .  dtaxovia  rou  ^opdroo  and  the 
dtaxovia  zoo  Ttveu/iaro^  is  presented,  as  here  between  the  ifdfw^ 
TOO  ^opdrou  and  the  pSfio^  tou  nuAfwxo^,  4.  This  interpreta- 
tion alone  assigns  an  adequate  ground  for  the  declaration  of  the 
preceding  verse.  That  declaration,  the  result  of  all  that  Paul 
had  yet  proved,  is  that  believers,  and  believers  only,  are  per- 
fectly safe ;  and  the  reason  assigned  is  the  sum  of  all  the  argu- 
ment from  the  commencement  of  the  epistle.  They  are  not 
under  the  law,  but  under  grace ;  the  law  of  the  Spirit  has  freed 
them  from  the  old  law  of  works.  6.  The  next  verse  favours, 
if  it  does  not  absolutely  demand,  this  interpretation.  It  gives 
the  reason  why  believers  are  thus  freed  from  the  law,  viz.  it 
was  insufficient  for  their  salvation,  "  it  was  weak  through  the 
flesh.''     6.  The  use  of  the  aorist  i^keu&ipojaey  which  shows  that 
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the  freedom  spoken  of  is  an  accomplished  fact,  confirms  this 
interpretation.  Deliyerance  from  the  law  of  sin  in  the  members 
is  a  gradual  process ;  deliverance  from  the  law  is  efiected  once 
for  all ;  and  with  regard  to  the  believer,  it  is  a  fact  accom- 
plished. 

The  words  iv  Xptanp^  in  Ohristj  may  be  connected  with  the 
immediately  preceding  words  t^c  C^^>  *^^  ^if^  which  is  in 
Christ;  or  with  6  u6/io<:  x.T.X.y  the  law  of  the  Spirit  which  is  in 
Christ.  As,  however,  the  connecting  article  (r^c  or  6,)  which 
is  necessary  at  least  definitely  to  indicate  either  of  those  con- 
structions, is  wanting,  the  words  in  question  are  generally  con- 
nected with  the  following  verb,  ijXeo&ipaHrSj  in  Christ  freed  me; 
that  is,  it  was  in  him,  and  therefore  through  him,  that  this 
deliverance  was  effected.  The  meaning  of  this  verse,  therefore, 
in  connection  with  the  preceding,  is,  ^  There  is  no  condemnation 
to  those  who  are  in  Christ,  because  they  have  been  freed  in 
him  by  the  gospel  of  the  life-giving  Spirit,  from  that  law  which, 
although  good  in  itself,  is,  through  our  corruption,  the  source 
of  sin  and  death.'  Being  thus  free  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
and  from  the  obligation  to  fulfil  its  demands,  as  the  condition 
of  life,  and  consequently  freed  from  a  legal  spirit,  their 
sins  are  gratuitously  pardoned  for  Christ's  sake;  they  are 
made  partakers  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  transformed  more  and 
more  into  his  image,  and  God  is  pledged  to  preserve  them  unto 
eternal  life. 

Yersb  3.  This  verse  is  connected  with  the  preceding  by  the 
particle  /'(£/>,  far.  *  We  are  delivered  from  the  law,  for  the  law 
could  not  effect  our  salvation.'  The  words  rd  dduvarop  rati 
v6fju)u  may  be  rendered  either,  the  impotency  of  the  lawy  or  what 
is  impossible  to  the  law.  The  choice  between  these  renderings 
depends  on  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  passage.  First, 
TO  dSupoTou  may  be  taken  as  the  accusative,  and  the  preposition 
8ia  be  supplied,  on  account  of  the  impotency  of  the  law;  or, 
secondly,  it  may  be  taken  as  the  accusative  absolute,  as  to  the 
impotency  of  the  law^  i.  e.  in  view  of  its  impotency ;  or,  thirdly, 
it  may  be  taken  as  the  nominative,  and  in  apposition  with  the 
following  clause.  The  sense  would  then  be,  *  The  impossibility 
of  the  law — Q^d  condemned  sin ;'  i.  e.  the  condemnation  of  sin 
is  what  is  impossible  to  the  law.     This  is  the  view  commonly 
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adopted,  especially  by  those  who  understand  the  apostle  to  be 
speaking  of  sanctification,  and  who  therefore  take  condemned 
sin  to  mean  destroyed  sin.  As,  however,  that  clause  does  not 
mean  to  destroy  sin,  but  judicially  to  condemn  it,  the  first 
clause  cannot  strictly  be  in  apposition  with  it.  The  law  could 
condemn  sin.  What  it  cannot  do  is  to  free  us  either  from  its 
guilt  or  power.  It  can  neither  justify  nor  sanctify.  On  this 
account,  the  second  exposition  of  the  first  clause  of  the  verse 
just  mentioned,  is  to  be  preferred :  *  In  view  of  the  impotency 
of  the  law,  God  sent  his  Son,'  &c.  This  insufficiency  of  the 
law,  as  the  apostle  had  taught  in  the  preceding  chapters,  is  not 
due  to  any  imperfection  of  the  law  itself.  It  is  holy,  just,  and 
good.  It  requires  nothing  more  than  is  right.  If  men  could 
comply  with  its  righteous  demands,  the  law  would  pronounce 
them  just.  If  they  were  free  from  the  infection  of  sin,  "the 
form  of  truth  and  knowledge  in  the  law,"  the  perfect  exhibition 
which  it  makes  of  the  will  of  God,  would  avail  to  maintain  and 
advance  them  in  holiness.  But  as  they  are  already  under  sin, 
under  its  guilt  and  power,  the  law  is  entirely  impotent  to  their 
justification  or  sanctification.  The  apostle  therefore  says,  that 
the  law  is  impotent,  iv  ^,  because  that  (see  Heb.  ii.  18)  it  is 
weak  through  the  fleshy  dca  t7j<:  aapxb^y  i.  e.  through  our  cor- 
ruption. It  is  our  being  depraved  that  renders  the  law  weak, 
or  impotent  to  s.avc  Q-od  sending  (or  having  sent  TtifKpao) 
his  own  Sony  rdv  kaurou  Mv.  The  term  Son  here  evidently 
designates  the  eternal  personal .  Son.  He  was  from  eternity, 
and  in  virtue  of  his  Divine  nature,  and  not  in  virtue  either  of 
his  miraculous  birth,  or  his  exaltation,  the  Son  of  God.  The 
greatness  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  greatness  of 
the  love  of  God  impelling  him  to  our  redemption,  are  strongly 
exhibited  in  these  words.  It  was  not  a  creature,  even  the  most 
exalted,  whom  God  sent  on  this  mission,  but  his  own  Son,  one 
with  him  in  essence  and  glory. 

Two  things  are  further  stated  concerning  this  mission  of  the 
Son  of  God.  First,  the  form  under  which  he  appeared  in  the 
world;  and,  secondly,  the  object  for  which  he  was  sent.  As  to 
the  form  in  which  he  appeared,  it  was  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh.  It  was  not  simply  iv  aapxi  {in  the  fleshy)  clothed  in  our 
nature ;  for  that  might  have  been  said,  had  he  appeared  in  the 
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glorious,  impassire  nature  of  Adam  before  the  fall.  Much  less 
was  it  in  jv  aapxl  SLfrnprictz  {in  sinfyi  fleshy)  for  that  would 
imply  that  his  human  nature  was  defiled,  contrary  to  Heb. 
iv.  15,  and  to  all  Scripture;  but  it  was  iu  bfjixkwfwxt  aapxb^ 
dfiapria^j  {in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,)  that  is,  in  a  nature 
like  to  our  sinful  nature,  but  not  itself  sinful.  Christ  took  our 
physically  dilapidated  nature,  subject  to  the  infirmities  which 
sin  had  brought  into  it.  He  was  therefore  susceptible  of  pain, 
and  weariness,  and  sorrow.  He  could  be  touched  with  a  sense 
of  our  infirmities.  He  was  tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are.  He 
is  therefore  a  merciful  and  trustworthy  High  Priest.  The 
object  for  which  God  sent  his  Son,  clothed  in  this  feeble,  su£fer- 
ing  nature  of  ours,  is  expressed  by  xfii  nepi  i/juzprta^y  {and  for 
sin.)  This  may  mean  either  on  account  of  sinj  whether  for  its 
expiation  or  its  removal,  being  undetermined;  or  it  may  be 
understood  in  a  sacrificial  sense.  Christ  was  sent  for  the  expia- 
tion of  sin,  or  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  1.  In  favour  of  this  is  the 
usus  loquendiy  as  nepi  d/iopria^  is  so  often  used  in  this  sense :  ' 
see  Num.  viii.  8,  Ps.  xl.  7,  (in  the  LXX.  896,)  Lev.  vi.  25,  80, 
Heb.  X.  6,  8, 18,  xiii.  11.  Thus  also  in  Gal.  i.  4,  Christ  is  said 
to  have  given  himself  Ttepl  d/iaprewi^  ^/^^j  f<^y  i.  e.  as  a  sacri- 
fice for,  our  sins.  2.  The  analogy  of  Scripture,  as  it  is  so 
abundantly  taught  in  the  word  of  God,  is  that  Christ  was  sent  to 
make  expiation  for  sin,  to  wash  away  sin,  to  offer  himself  unto 
God  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  When,  therefore,  it  is  said  that  he 
was  sent  for  sin,  or  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  the  implication  is 
almost  unavoidable  that  the  meaning  is,  he  was  sent  as  a  sacri- 
fice for  sin.  3.  The  immediate  context  demands  this  interpre- 
tation ;  for  the  effect  ascribed  to  this  sending  Christ  for  sin,  is 
that  which  is  due  to  a  sacrifice  or  expiation.  What  the  law 
could  not  do,  was  to  reconcile  us  unto  God.  It  was  in  view  of 
the  impotency  of  the  law  to  effect  the  salvation  of  sinners,  that 
God  sent  bis  Son  to  make  expiation  for  their  offences,  and  thus 
bring  them  back  to  himself.  He  thus  condemned  sin  in  the 
flesh;  that  is,  he  condemned  it  in  the  flesh,  or  nature,  which  his 
Son  had  assumed.  Christ  took  upon  himself  our  nature,  in 
order  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  that  nature.  The  expiation  must 
be  made  in  the  nature  which  had  sinned.  As  Christ,  the 
apostle  tells  us,  Heb.  ii.  14 — 18,  did  not  undertake  the  redemp- 
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tion  of  angels,  he  did  not  assume  their  nature,  but  took  part  in 
flesh  and  blood.  That  the  words  xarixptue  ttju  &/juifnioa^  (he 
condemned  nn,)  does  not  mean  that  he  destroyed  sin,  but  that 
he  punished  it,  visited  it  with  the  penalty  of  the  law,  is  evident. 

1.  Because  xaxdxptvm  never  means  to  destroy,  but  always  means 
to  condemn.  It  is  perfectly  arbitrary,  therefore,  to  depart 
from  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  in  this  particular  place. 

2.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  the  condemnation  of  sin.  That 
is,  he  bore  our  sins.  He  was  made  a  curse,  in  the  sense  that 
he  endured  the  curse  due  to  sin.  His  sufferings  were  penal,  as 
they  were  judicially  inflicted  in  satisfaction  of  justice.  The 
proximate  design  and  effect  of  a  sacrifice  is  expiation,  and  not 
reformation  or  inward  purification.  When  therefore  the  apostle 
speaks,  as  he  here  does,  of  what  God  did  by  sending  his  Son 
as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  he  must  be  understood  to  speak  of  the 
sacrificial  effect  of  his  death.  8.  The  context  requires  this 
interpretation.  The  argument  of  the  apostle  is,  that  there  is 
no  xazdpefia  {condemnation)  to  us,  because  God  xariptut  {con^ 
demned)  sin  in  Christ.  The  other  interpretation  supposes  him 
to  say,  that  there  is  no  condemnation  to  us,  because  sin  is 
destroyed  in  us.  That  is,  we  are  justified  on  the  ground  of  oulr 
own  inherent  goodness  or  freedom  from  sin.  But  this  is  con* 
trary  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  faith  of  the  Church.  "  Clare 
affirmat  Paulus,"  says  Calvin,  "ideo  expiata  fuisse  peccata 
Christi  morte,  quia  Legi  impossibile  erat,  justitiam  nobis  con- 
ferre."  The  apostle,  he  adds,  teaches,  ^^  Legem  nihil  prorsus 
habere  momenti  ad  conferendam  justitiam.  Yides  ergo,  nos 
penitus  excludi  ab  operum  justitia:  ideoque  ad  Christi  justi- 
tiam nos  coufugere,  quia  in  nobis  nulla  esse  potest.  ^  Quod 
scitu  in  primis  necessarium  est;  quia  Christi  justitia  nonquam, 
vestiemur,  nisi  prius  certo  noverimus,  proprise  justitise  nihil  nos 
habere."  In  saying,  however,  that  the  proximate  object  and 
effect  of  a  sacrifice  is  to  expiate  sin,  and  therefore  that  sin  is 
thereby  condemned  and  not  destroyed,  it  is  not  forgotten  that 
propitiation  is  the  end  of  expiation ;  that  our  sins  are  atoned 
for  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  in  order  to  our  being  restored  to  his 
image  and  favour.  Justification  is  not  on  account  of,  or  on  the 
ground  of  sanctification,  but  it  is  in  order  to  it;  and  therefore 
the  two  are  inseparable.    The  justified  are  always  sanctified. 
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And  therefore,  so  far  as  the  meaning  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
objection  to  saying,  that  the  condemnation  of  sin  of  which  the 
apostle  here  speaks,  includes  the  idea  of  its  extirpation  or 
destruction  as  a  necessary  consequence.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
important,  not  only  to  a  due  understanding  of  his  argument, 
but  also  to  the  integrity  of  scriptural  doctrine,  to  remember 
that  the  condemation  of  sin  in  the  person  of  Christ,  expresses 
its  expiation  by  his  blood,  and  not  the  destruction  of  its  power 
in  us.  It  is  Christ  as  the  substitute  of  sinners,  bearing  the 
curse  for  them,  that  is  here  presented  to  our  view.  This  even 
Olshausen  admits,  who  says,  "The  conclusion  of  this  verse 
expresses  in  the  most  decisive  terms  the  vicarious  (stellvertre- 
tenden)  atoning  death  of  the  Saviour." 

Vbrsb  4.  That  the  righteotisness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled 
in  us^  &c.  This  verse  expresses  the  design  of  God  in  sending 
his  Son,  and  in  condemning  sin  in  the  flesh.  He  did  thus  con- 
demn it,  tPOy  in  order  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might 
be  fulfilled.  The  meaning,  therefore,  of  this  passage  is  deter- 
mined by  the  view  taken  'of  ver.  8.  If  that  verse  means,  that 
God,  by  sending  his  Son,  destroyed  sin  in  us,  then  of  course  this 
verse  must  mean,  ^  He  destroyed  sin,  in  order  thi^  we  should 
fulfil  the  law ;'  i.  e.  that  we  should  be  holy.  But  if  ver.  8  is 
understood  of  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  con- 
demnation of  sin  in  him  as  the  substitute  of  sinners,  then  this 
verse  must  be  understood  of  justification,  and  not  of  sanctifica- 
tion.  He  condemned  sin,  in  order  that  the  demands  of  the  law 
might  be  satisfied.  This  is  the  view  of  the  passage  given  even 
by  the  majority  of  the  early  Fathers,  and  by  almost  all  evan- 
gelical-interpreters, including  the  Reformers.  "  Qui  intelligunt 
Spiritu  Christi  renovatos  legem  implore,  commentum  a  sensu 
Pauli  penitus  alienum  afferunt ;  neque  enim  eo  usque  proficiunt 
fideles,  quamdia  peregrinantur  in  mundo,  ut  justificatio  legis  in 
illis  plena  sit,  vel  integra.  Ergo  hoc  ad  veniam  referre  necesse 
est;  quia,  dum  nobis  accepta  fertur  Christi  obedientia,  legi 
satisfactum  est,  ut  pro  justis  censeamur."  That  this  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  passage  appears  not  only  from  the  connection 
and  the  course  of  the  argument,  but  also  from  the  following 
considerations :  1.  It  is  consistent  with  the  strict  and  natural 
meaning  of  the  words.     The  word  daaiw/iOj  here  used,  means, 
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first,  something  righteous,  and  then,  second,  something  declared 
to  be  righteous  and  obligatory,  an  ordinance  or  precept ;  and, 
third,  a  righteous  decision,  a  just  judgment,  as  when  in  Bom. 
i.  29,  the  heathen  are  said  to  know  the  iixaiiofw^  the  righteaui 
judgment  of  Gh>d ;  and,  fourth,  the  act  of  declaring  righteous, 
justification.  In  this  sense  daaimfxa  is  antithetical  to  xatdxfHfwu 
The  daaiwfia  tou  i^fnoOy  therefore,  may  mean,  the  righteous 
requirement  of  the  law,  that  which  satisfies  its  demands.  In 
strict  accordance  therefore  with  the  sense  of  the  words,  we  may 
explain  the  passage  to  mean,  Hhat  the  demands  of  the  law 
might  be  satisfied  in  us.'  That  is,  that  we  might  be  justified. 
Christ  was  condemned,  that  to  us  there  might  be  no  condemna- 
tion. He  was  made  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  righteousness) 
2  Cor.  y.  21.  Or,  if  we  take  daaitofxa  in  the  sense  of  (Recht- 
fertigungsurtheil)  a  declaration  of  righteousness,  an  act  of  justi- 
fication, the  same  idea  is  expressed:  ^Sin  was  condemned  in 
Christ,  in  order  that  the  sentence  of  justification  might  be  ful- 
filled, or  carried  into  effect  in  us.'  This  is  the  explanation 
which  Eckermann,  Kbllner,  Philippi,  and  other  modem  inter- 
preters adopt.  2.  The  analogy  of  Scripture.  To  make  this 
passage  te^ch  the  doctrine  of  subjective  justification,  that  we 
are  freed  from  condemnation  or  delirered  from  the  law  by  our 
inward  sanctification,  is  to  contradict  the  plain  teaching  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  whole  drift  and  argument  of  this  epistle. 
8.  The  concluding  clause  of  the  verse,  (who  walk  not  after  the 
flesh,  &c.)  demands  the  interpretation  given  above.  In  the 
other  view  of  the  passage,  the  latter  clause  is  altogether  unne- 
cessary. Why  should  Paul  say,  that  Christ  died  in  order  that 
they  should  be  holy  who  are  holy,  i.  e.  those  who  walk  not  after 
the  flesh  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  clause  of  the  verse 
is  specially  peHinent,  if  the  first  treats  of  justification.  The 
benefits  of  Christ's  death  are  experienced  only  by  those  who 
walk  not  after  the  flesh.  The  gospel  is  not  antinomian.  Those 
only  are  justified  who  are  also  sanctified.  Holiness  is  the  fruit 
and  evidence  of  reconciliation  with  God.  There  is  no  con- 
demnation to  those  who  walk  after  the  Spirit ;  and  the  right- 
eousness of  the  law  is  fulfilled  by  those  who  walk  after  the 
Spirit.  In  both  cases,  the  latter  clause  is  designed  to  describe 
the  class  of  persons  who  are  entitled  to  appropriate  to  them- 
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selves  the  promise  of  justification  in  Christ.  4.  Finally,  as 
intimated  in  the  above  quotation  from  Calvin,  it  is  not  true  that 
the  righteousness  of  the  law,  in  the  sense  of  complete  obedience, 
is  fulfilled  in  believers.  The  interpretation  which  makes  the 
apostle  say,  that  we  are  delivered  from  the  law  by  the  work  of 
Christ,  in  order  that  the  complete  obedience  which  the  law 
demands  might  be  rendered  by  us,  supposes  what  all  Scripture 
and  experience  contradicts.  For  an  exposition  of  the  last 
clause  of  the  verse,  see  ver.  1. 

Ybrse  5.  Vor  they  that  are  after  thejle$h  do  mind  the  things 
of  the  fte$h.  The  immediate  object  of  this  and  the  following 
verse  is  to  justify  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  blessings  of 
Christ's  death,  to  those  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit.  The  /or,  therefore,  connects  this  verse,  not  with 
the  main  idea,  but  with  the  last  clause  of  the  preceding.  Men 
must  be  holy,  because  sin  is  death,  whereas  holiness  is  life  and 
peace.  The  necessity  of  tpiritibality^  therefore,  lies  in  the  very 
nature  of  things. 

They  who  are  after  the  fleshy  those  who  are  in  the  fleshy 
the  eamalj  are  expressions  of  like  import,  and  describe  those 
who  are  governed  by  the  flesh,  or  by  their  nature  considered 
as  corrupt.  The  corresponding  series,  they  who  are  after  the 
Spirity  who  are  in  the  Spirit^  the  epiritaaly  describe  those  who 
are  under  the  government  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Of  the  former 
class  it  is  said  they  mind  the  things  of  the  fleshy  of  the  latter, 
they  mind  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  The  word  ippovtlv  is  de- 
rived from  fp^^fj  which  is  used  for  the  seat  of  all  mental  affec- 
tions and  faculties,  and  therefore  ippovi(o  has  a  wide  meaning. 
It  expresses  any  form  of  mental  activity,  any  exercise  of  the 
intellect,  will,  or  affections.  They  mindj  (ippovoixrafy)  therefore, 
means,  they  make  the  object  of  attention,  desire,  and  purslut. 
The  things  of  the  fleshy  are  the  objects  on  which  theur  hearts  are 
set,  and  to  which  theur  lives  are  devoted.  Things  of  the  flesh 
are  not  merely  sensual  things,  but  all  things  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  category  of  the,  things  of  the  Spirit.  Compare 
Matt.  xvL  28,  du  fpouec^  tA  too  dsw^  thou  savoure$t  not  the 
things  of  God.  Phil.  iiL  19,  ol  tA  incfua  fpoiHKiure^.  Col. 
iii.  2,  kc.  The  English  word  mind  is  used  with  much  the 
same  latitude.  The  idea  evidently  is,  that  the  objects  of  atten- 
26 
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tion,  desire,  and  pursuit,  to  the  carnal,  are  corrupt  and  worldly ; 
while  to  the  spiritual,  they  are  the  things  which  the  Spirit  pro- 
poses and  approves. 

Yeksb  6.  For  to  be  carnally ,  minded  is  death.  The  ydp 
here  is  by  many  taken  as  a  mere  particle  of  transition,  equiva- 
lent to  bttt.  'But  to  bo  carnally  minded  is  death.'  The  utter 
incompatibility  between  the  indulgence  of  sin  and  a  state  of 
salvation  is  thus  clearly  expressed.  It  is  impossible  that  justi- 
fication should  be  disconnected  with  sanctification,  because  a 
sinful  and  carnal  state  of  mind  is  death.  It  is  better,  however, 
to  take  ydp  in  its  usual  sense  otfor.  The  connection  may  then 
be  with  ver.  4,  so  that  verses  5  and  6  are  coordinate,  ver.  6 
presenting  an  additional  reason  why  believers  do  not  walk  after 
the  flesh.  They  do  not  thus  walk,  for  to  do  so  is  death.  Or, 
the  connection  is  with  ver.  5.  Justification  is  limited  to  the 
holy,  for  to  live  after  the  flesh  is  death.  The  phrase  (ppourjfia 
T7j^  aapx6^  is  substantially  of  the  same  import  with  ippovtlv  ra 
T7^<:  aapxd^y  the  minding  the  things  of  the  flesh.  It  is  thus 
active  in  its  signification.  It  is,  however,  more  in  accordance 
with  the  proper  signification  of  the  word  to  understand  it  aa 
expressing  a  state  of  the  mind.  This  is  implied  in  the  English 
version,  to  he  carnally  minded.  The  idea  is  not  merely  that 
the  actual  seeking  the  things  of  the  flesh  leads  to  death ;  but 
that  a  carnal  state  of  mind,  which  reveals  itself  in  the  desire 
and  pursuit  of  carnal  objects,  is  death.  And  by  death  is  of 
course  meant  spiritual  death,  the  absence  and  the  opposite  of 
spiritual  life.  It  includes  alienation  from  God,  unholiness, 
and  misery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  (ppouTjpa  roD  nveuparo^  is 
that  state  of  mind  which  is  produced  by  the  Spirit,  and  which 
reveals  itself  in  the  desire  and  pursuit  of  the  things  of  the 
Spirit.  This  state  of  mind  is  life  and  peace.  Therein  consists 
the  true  life  and  blessedness  of  the  soul.  This  being  the  case, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  salvation  in  sin ;  no  possibility 
of  justification  without  sanctification.  If  partakers  of  the 
benefits  of  Christ's  death,  we  are  partakers  of  his  life.  If  we 
died  wit^  him,  we  live  with  him.  This  is  pertinent  to  the 
apostle's  main  object  in  this  chapter,  which  is  to  show  that 
believers  never  can  be  condemned.  They  are  not  only  de- 
livered from  the  law,  and  justified  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  but 
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they  are  partakers  of  his  life.     They  have  the  ipphvrifM  roD 
nued/iaro^y  which  is  life  and  peace. 

Ybrsb  7.  Because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  (ppoujjfia  rij^  aapxd^  is  death.  It  is 
in  its  nature  opposed  to  God,  who  is  the  life  of  the  soul.  His 
favour  is  life,  and  therefore  opposition  to  him  is  death.  The 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  to  God,  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law 
of  God.  The  law  of  God,  however,  is  the  revelation  of  his 
nature,  and  therefore  opposition  to  the  law,  is  opposition  to 
God.  This  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  carnal  mind  is  not 
casual,  occasional,  or  in  virtue  of  a  mere  purpose.  It  arises  out 
of  its  very  nature.  It  is  not  only  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 
but  it  cannot  he.  It  has  no  ability  to  change  itself.  Otherwise 
it  would  not  be  death.  It  is  precisely  because  of  this  utter 
impotency  of  the  carnal  mind,  or  unrenewed  heart,  to  change 
its  own  nature,  that  it  involves  the  hopelessness  which  the  word 
death  implies.  Compare  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  where  the  same  truth  is 
asserted:  ''The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God — ^neither  can  he  know  them."  "JVe<?  enim  potest. 
En,"  says  Calvin,  ''liberi  arbitrii  facultas,  quam  satis  evehere 
sophistae  nequeunt.  Certe  Paulus  disertis  verbis  hie  affirmat 
quod  ipsi  pleno  ore  detestantur,  nobis  esse  impossibile  subjicere 
legis  obedientisB. . . .  Procul  igitur  sit  a  Christiano  pectore  ilia  de 
arbitrii  libertate  gentilis  philosophia.  Servum  peccati  se  quis- 
que,  ut  re  vera  est,  a^noscat,  quo  per  Christi  gratiam  manu 
missus  liberetur;  alia  libertate  prosus  stultum  est  gloriari." 
To  the  same  effect  the  modern  German  commentators,  whether 
mystic,  rationalistic,  or  evangelical.  "No  man,"  says  Olshau- 
sen,  "can  free  himself  from  himself:"  "Von  sich  selbst  kann 
sich  keiner  selbst  losmachen,  es  muss  eine  hohere  Liebe  kom- 
men,  die  ihn  meha  anzieht,  als  sein  Ich."  "  The  will  itself  is 
fallen  away  from  God,"  says  Baumgarten-Crusius.  And  the 
evangelical  Philippi  says:  "This  verse  is  a  strong  argument 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  so-called  liberum  arhitrium  of  the 
natural  man.  For  this  carnal  state  of  mind,  which  cannot  sub- 
ject itself  to  the  will  of  God,  is  not  produced  by  any  act  of 
man's  will,  nor  can  it  be  removed  by  any  such  act ;  it  consti- 
tutes, according  to  the  apostle's  doctrine,  the  original  nature 
of  man  in  its  present  or  fallen  state." 
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Ybrse  8.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  opposition  of  a 
mind  governed  by  the  flesh,  towards  God,  is  that  those  who  are 
in  this  state  are  the  objects  of  the  divine  displeasure.  So  then 
they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God.  To  be  in  the 
fleshy  as  before  remarked,  is  to  be  under  the  government  of 
the  flashy  or  corrupt  nature,  to  be  destitute  of  the  grace  of  Grod. 
It  is  an  expression  applied  to  all  unrenewed  persons,  as  those 
who  are  not  in  tJie  flesh  are  in  the  Spirit. 

Cannot  please  Q-od.  ^Apiaxen^  rm  generally  means  to  be 
pleasing,  or  acceptable  to  any  one ;  Matt.  xiv.  6,  1  Cor.  vii.  32, 
Gal.  i.  10,  1  Thess.  ii.  15.  Not  to  be  pleasing  to  God,  is  to  be 
the  objects  of  his  displeasure.  Enmity  towards  God  {^X^P^  ^C 
9e((v)  has  as  its  necessary  consequence,  subjection  to  the  enmity 
of  God,  {^X^pa  dtw.)  The  apostle's  immediate  purpose  is  to 
show,  that  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death.  It  must  be  so,  for 
it  is  enmity  towards  God.  But  those  who  hate  Gt)d  are  the 
objects  of  his  displeasure ;  and  to  be  the  objects  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  is  perdition.  Surely,  then,  to  be  carnally  minded  is 
death.  In  vs.  9 — 11,  the  apostle  applies  to  his  readers  what 
he  had  just  said,  and  shows  how  it  is  that  {<pp6pj]/juz  too 
icpso/juxToc,)  to  be  spiritually  minded,  is  life  and  peace. 

Ybrsb  9.  But  ye  are  not  in  the  fleshy  but  in  the  Spirit, 
i.  e.  ye  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual.  The  Spirit,  so  to  speak, 
is  the  element  in  which  you  live.  Such  the  Roman  Christians 
were  by  profession  and  by  repute,  for  their  faith  was  spoken 
of  throughout  the  world.  Their  real  character,  however,  was 
not  determined  either  by  their  professions  or  their  reputation. 
The  apostle  therefore  adds,  if  sole  the  Spirit  of  Q-od  dwell  in 
you.  This  is  the  only  decisive  test.  Every  other  bond  of  union 
with  Christ  is  of  no  avail  without  this.  We  may  be  members 
of  his  Church,  and  united  to  him  by  being  included  in  the 
number  of  his  people,  yet  unless  we  are  partakers  of  that  vital 
union  which  arises  from  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we 
are  his  only  in  name.  Our  version  gives  etntp  {if  so  be)  its 
ordinary  and  proper  sense.  ^^Etntpy*  says  Hermann  ad  Viger, 
§  310,  ^^usurpatur  de  re,  quae  esse  sumitur,  sed  in  incerto  relin- 
quitur,  utrum  jure  an  injuria  sumatur ;  uft  autem  de  re,  quae 
jure  sumta  creditur."  Sometimes,  however,  ttTttp  has  the  same 
force  as  sq-t  {since);  as,  2  Thess.  i.  6,  ^*  seeing  it  is  a  righteous 
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tWng  with  God."  The  ordinary  sense  of  the  particle,  however, 
is  better  suited  to  this  passage.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  every- 
where ;  yet  he  is  said  to  dwell  wherever  he  specially  and  per* 
manently  manifests  his  presence.  Thus  he  is  said  to  dwell  in 
heaven :  he  dwelt  of  old  in  the  temple ;  he  now  dwells  in  the 
Church,  which  is  a  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit,  Eph. 
ii.  22 ;  and  he  dwells  in  each  individual  believer  whose  body  if 
a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  1  Cor.  vi.  19.  Compare  John  xiv.  19, 
1  Cor.  iii.  16,  2  Cor.  vi.  16,  2  Tim.  i.  16,  &c.  Now  if  any  man 
have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  is  identical  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  one  expression 
is  interchanged  with  the  other :  '  If  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in 
you,  you  are  true  Christians ;  for  if  the  Spirit  of  Christ  be  not 
ifi  you,  you  are  none  of  his.'  This  is  the  reasoning  of  the 
apostle.  ^^  Spirit  of  Christ,"  therefore,  can  no  more  mean  the 
temper  or  disposition  of  Cferist,  than  "Spirit  of  God"  can  mean 
the  disposition  of  God.  Both  expressions  designate  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  third  person  in  the  adorable  Trinity.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  elsewhere  called  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  Gal.  iv.  16,  Phil, 
i.  19,  1  Pet.  i.  11.  Whatever  the  genitive  expresses  in  the  one 
case,  it  does  in  the  other.  He  is  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  he  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  other  words, 
the  Spirit  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  second,  that  he 
does  to  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity.  This  was  one  of  the 
points  of  controversy  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches ; 
the  latter  insisting  on  inserting  in  that  clause  of  the  Creed 
which  speaks  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  words 
"filioque,"  {and  from  the  Son.)  For  this  the  gratitude  of  all 
Christians  is  due  to  the  Latin  Church,  as  it  vindicates  the  full 
equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father.  No  clearer  assertion,  and 
no  higher  exhibition  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Son  can  be  con- 
ceived, than  that  which  presents  him  as  the  source  and  the 
possessor  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Spirit  proceeds  from,  and 
belongs  to  him,  and  by  him  is  given  to  whomsoever  he  wills* 
John  L  33,  xv.  26,  xvi.  7,  Luke  xxiv.  29,  &c. 

Yebsb  10.  And  if^  or  rather,  hut  if  {ti  di)  Christ  be  in  you. 
^  If  a  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his ;  but 
if  Christ  be  in  him,  he  is  partaker  of  his  life.'  From  this  inter- 
change of  expression  it  is  plain  that  to  say  that  the  Spirit  of 
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Christ  dwells  in  us,  and  to  say  that  Christ  dwells  in  us,  is  the 
same  thing.  And  as  the  former  phrase  is  interchanged  with 
Spirit  of  God,  and  that  again  elsewhere  with  God,  it  follows, 
that  to  say,  God  dwells  in  us,  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  us, 
Christ  dwells  in  us,  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwells  in  us,  are 
only  different  ways  of  expressing  the  same  thing.  "  Qui  Spi- 
ritum  habet,  Christum  habet;  qui  Christum  habet,  Deum 
habet."  Bengel.  This  scriptural  usage  finds  its  explanation  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  While  there  is  one  only,  the  living 
and  true  God ;  yet  as  there  are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead, 
and  as  these  three  are  the  same  in  substance,  it  follows,  that 
where  the  Father  is,  there  the  Son  is,  and  where  the  Son  is, 
there  is  the  Spirit.  Hence  our  Lord  says,  "  If  any  man  love 
me,  he  will  keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  an^ 
we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him."  John 
xiv.  23.  And  the  apostle  John  says,  "Whosoever  shall  confess 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in 
God."  1  John  iii.  15.  "I  and  my  Father,"  says  Christ,  "are 
one."  He  therefore  who  hath  the  Son,  hath  the  Father  also. 
There  is  another  familiar  scriptural  usage  illustrated  in  this 
verse.  Christ  is  properly  an  official  designation  of  the  Thean- 
thropos,  as  the  anointed  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  of  his 
people.  It  is  however  used  as  a  personal  designation,  and  is 
applied  to  our  Lord,  as  well  in  reference  to  his  human  as  to  his 
divine  nature.  Hence  the  Bible  says  indifferently,  Christ  died, 
and  that  he  created  all  things.  In  this  and  other  passages, 
.  therefore,  when  Christ  is  said  to  dwell  in  us,  it  is  not  Christ  as 
man,  nor  Christ  as  the  Theanthropos,  but  Christ  as  God. 
Compare  2  Cor.  xiii.  5,  "  Know  ye  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in 
you."  His  indwelling  in  his  people  is  as  much  a  function  of 
his  divine  nature,  as  his  creating  and  upholding  all  things'by 
the  word  of  his  power. 

And  if  Christ  (be)  in  you^  the  body  is  dead  because  of  «n,  &c. 
As  this  verse  is  antithetical  to  the  preceding,  8e  should  be  ren- 
dered- but:  *If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is 
none  of  his ;  'but  if  Christ  be  in  you,  although  the  body  must 
die  on  account  of  sin,  the  spirit  shall  live  because  of  righteous- 
ness.' The  Spirit  is  the  source  of  life,  and  wherever  he  dwells, 
there  is  life. 
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The  body  indeed  u  dead^  rb  /ikv  amfWL  vtxphv.  That  athfia 
here  is  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense  is  plain,  because  such  is 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  rarely,  if  at  aU,  used  in 
the  figurative  sense  in  which  aip^  {fleaJi^  so  often  occurs.  This 
interpretation  also  is  required  by  the  antithesis  between  body 
and  spirit,  in  this  verse.  The  context  also  demands  this  view 
of  the  passage,  both  because  of  the  reference  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  which  was  of  course  literal,  and  because  in  the 
next  verse  we  have  the  phrase  "  mortal  bodies,"  which  does  not 
admit  of  a  figurative  interpretation.  The  sense  also  afforded 
'  by  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  is  so  natural,  and  so  suited 
to  the  context,  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  any 
other.  In  this  view  the  majority  of  commentators  concur. 
Others,  however,  understand  by  amfia^  the  corrupt  nature,  or 
the  whole  nature  of  man,  his  soul  and  body,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Spirit  as  the  principle  of  divine  life.  The  word  vsxpbv 
is  made  to  mean  vsuexptofjiivoPy  put  to  deaths  mortified;  and  31 
i/mprioPy  on  account  of  »2n,  is  made  equivalent  to  r^  ifiapTcffy 
as  to  sin.  This  evidently  does  unnecessary  violence  to  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  words.  The  body  is  dead  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  not  only  obnoxious  to  death,  but  as  it  is  already  tho 
seat  of  death.  It  includes  in  it  the  principle  of  decay.  This 
necessity  of  dying  is  on  account  of  sin.  It  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  perfection  of  the  redemption  of  Christ,  that  its  benefits 
are  not  received  in  their  fulness  the  moment  we  believe.  We 
remain  subject  to  the  pains,  the  sorrows,  the  trials  of  life,  and 
the  necessity  of  dying,  although  partakers  of  the  life  of  which 
he  is  the  author.  That  life  which  is  imparted  in  regeneration^ 
is  gradually  developed  until  it  has  its  full  consummation  at  the 
resurrection. 

The  spirit  is  life  because  of  righteousness.  By  spirit  here, 
is  not  to  be  understood  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the  human  spirit, 
because  it  stands  opposed  to  body  in  the  former  clause.  The 
body  is  dead,  but  the  spirit  is  life.  It  should  not  therefore  be 
printed  with  a  capital  S,  as  in  the  ordinary  copies  of  the  Eng- 
lish version.  The  sense  in  which  the  spirit  is  life,  is  antithetical 
to  that  in  which  the  body  is  dead.  As  the  body  is  infected  with 
a  principle  of  decay  which  renders  its  dissolution  inevitable,  so 
the  soul,  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells,  is  possessed  of  a 
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principle  of  life  which  secures  its  immortal  and  blessed  exist- 
ence. Because  of  righteousness;  dacuoauurj,  as  opposed  to 
i/jLafrrioj  .must  be  taken  in  its  subjective  sense.  It  is  inward 
righteousness  or  holiness,  of  which  the  apostle  here  speaks,  and 
not  our  justifying  righteousness.  It  is  because  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  dwelling  in  believers,  is  the  source  of  holiness,  that  he  is  the 
source  of  life.  The  life  of  which  he  is  the  author,  is  the  life 
of  God  in  the  soul,  and  is  at  once  the  necessary  condition  and 
the  effect  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  fellowship  and  favour.  We 
shall  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  life  just  spoken  of^ 
because  the  principles  of  this  new  and  immortal  existence  are 
implanted  within  us.  Regeneration  is  the  commencement  of 
eternal  life.  The  present  possession  of  the  Spirit  is  an  earnest 
of  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  Eph.  i.  14.  In  this  view 
the  verse  is  directly  connected  with  the  main  object  of  the 
chapter,  viz.  the  security  of  all  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  To 
such  there  is  no  condemnation,  because  they  have  been  freed 
from  the  law  which  condemned  them  to  death ;  and  because  the 
work  of  salvation  is  already  begun  in  them.  They  have  eternal 
life,  John  vi.  47. 

Ybrsb  11.  BiU  \f  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from 
the  dead  dwell  in  you.  Such  periphrases  for  Q-od  as  that  which 
this  verse  contains,*  are  very  common  with  the  apostle,  (see 
Rom.  iv.  24,  &c.,)  and  are  peculiarly  appropriate  when  the  force 
of  the  argument  in  some  measure  rests  on  the  fact  to  which  the 
descriptive  phrase  refers.  Because  God  had  raised  up  Christ, 
there  was  ground  of  confidence  that  he  would  raise  his  people 
up  also.  Two  ideas  may  be  included  in  this  part  of  the  verse : 
first,  that  the  very  possession  of  that  Spirit,  which  is  the  source 
of  life,  is  a  pledge  and  security  that  our  bodies  shall  rise  again ; 
because  it  would  be  unseemly  that  anything  thus  honoured  by 
the  Spirit,  should  remain  under  the  dominion  of  death;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  secures  the  resurrec- 
tion of  those  that  are  his,  according  to  Paul's  doctrine  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  23.  The  argument  of  the  apostle  is,  that  the  same 
Spirit  which  was  in  Christ,  and  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
dwells  in  us,  even  in  our  bodies,  (1  Cor.  vi.  19,)  and  will 
assuredly  raise  us  up. 

He  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken 
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your  mortal  bodies.  This  clause  cannot,  with  anj  regard  to 
vsage  or  the  context,  be  understood  of  a  moral  resurrection,  or 
deliverance  from  sin,  as  it  is  explained  by  Calvin  and  manj 
others.  See  the  analogous  passage,  2  Cor.  iv.  14.  The  apostle 
designs  to  show  that  the  life  which  we  derive  from  Christ,  shall 
ultimately  effect  a  complete  triumph  over  death.  It  is  true  that 
our  present  bodies  must  die,  but  they  are  not  to  continue  under 
the  power  of  death.  The  same  Spirit  which  raised  Christ's 
body  from  the  grave,  shall  also  quicken  our  mortal  bodies. 
The  word  is  not  irfupuy  but  (^woKoe^<reiy  which  imports  more 
tiian  a  mere  restoration  of  life.  It  is  used  only  of  believers.  It 
expresses  the  idea  of  the  communication  of  that  life  of  which 
Christ  is  the  author  and  the  source.  And  "this  life,  so  far  as 
the  body  is  concerned,  secures  its  conformity  to  the  glorious 
body  of  the  risen  Son  of  God. 

By  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  youy  or,  as  it  must  be  rendered 
accordijig  to  another  reading,  ^^  On  account  of  his  Spirit  that 
dweUeth  in  you.'*  For  the  reading  ded  rd  iyoaoou  aiyrou  nptufjuzy 
Wetstein  quotes  the  MSS.  D.  £.  F.  G.  and  many  of  the  more 
modern  MSS.,  together  with  the  Syriac  and  Latin  versions, 
and  several  of  the  Fathers.  This  reading  is  adopted  by  Eras- 
mus, Stephens,  Mill,  Bengel,  Oriesbach,  and  Knapp.  For  the 
reading  dca  too  iuoaouuro^y  x.r.X.^  are  quoted  the  MSS.  A.  10. 
22.  34.  38.  39.,  the  editions  of  Colinseus,  Beza,  the  Compluten- 
sian,  and  many  of  the  Fathers.  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf 
retain  the  common  text.  This  passage  is  of  interest,  as  the 
reading  iinkxauwo^  was  strenuously  insisted  on  in  the  Macedo- 
nian controversy  respecting  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
The  orthodox  Fathers  contended,  that  as  the  genitive  was 
found  in  the  most  ancient  copies  of  the  Scriptures  then  extant, 
it  should  be  retained.  If  the  dead  are  raised  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  then  the  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  same  essence  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  to  whom,  elsewhere,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  is  referred.  This  argument  is  valid,  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  is  a  good  reason  for  retaining  the  common  text. 
The  sense,  however,  is  in  either  case  substantially  the  same. 
According  to  the  former,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  resurrection 
of  believers  will  be  effected  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God; 
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and  according  to  the  latter,  that  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  is 
the  ground  or  reason  why  the  bodies  of  believers  should  not 
be  left  in  the  grave.  The  internal  evidence  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  former  reading :  1.  Because  Paul  uses  precisely 
these  words  elsewhere,  "By  the  Holy  Spirit,"  &c.,  1  Tim. 
i.  14,  &c.  2.  Because  throughout  the  Scriptures  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  what  God  does  in  nature  or  grace,  he  is 
said  to  do  by  his  Spirit.  Passages  are  too  numerous  and  too 
familiar  to  be  cited.  8.  Because  the  Jews  seem  to  have 
referred  the  resurrection  of  the  body  specially  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.*  As  the  external  authorities  are  nearly  equally  divided, 
the  case  must  be  considered  doubtful.  If  the  latter  reading  be 
adi)pted,  this  clause  would  then  answer  to  the  phrase,  on  account 
itf  righteoumesSj  in  the  preceding  verse.  *  On  account  of  the 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit,'  expressing  the  same  general  idea 
imder  another  form.  Our  souls  shall  live  in  happiness  and 
glory,  because  they  are  rene.wed ;  and  our  bodies  too  shall  be 
raised  up  in  glory,  because  they  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  the  widest  sense  then  it  is  true,  that  to  be  in  the 
Spirit,  is  to  be  secure  of  life  and  peace. 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  in  this  verse,  and  elsewhere,  God 
is  said  to  have  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead,  whereas,  in 
John  X.  17,  18,  the  Saviour  claims  for  himself  the  power  of 
resuming  his  life.  So  here  (according  to  the  common  reading) 
we  are  said  to  be  raised  up  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  in  John  vi.  40, 
Christ  says  of  the  believer,  "/  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
day;"  and  in  2  Cor.  iv.  14,  and  in  many  other  places,  the 
resurrection  of  believers  is  ascribed  to  God.  These  passages 
belong  to  that  numerous  class  of  texts,  in  which  the  same 
work  is  attributed  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  which,  in  connection  with  other  sources  of  proof, 
show  conclusively  that  "these  three  are  one;"  and  that  the 
persons  of  the  Adorable  Trinity  concur  in  all  works  ad 
extra. 

*  Wetstein  quotes  such  passages  as  the  foUowing,  Arom  the  Jewish  writers: 
** Tempore  fatnro  Spiritus  mens  TiTificabit  yos."  **8piritii8  Sanotiis  est 
eausa  resurreotioius  mortoorum/'  &o. 
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DOCTRINE. 

1.  As  the  former  part  of  this  chapter  is  an  inference  from 
the  previous  discussion,  and  presents  a  summary  of  the  great 
truths  already  taught,  we  find  here  united  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  first  portion  of  the  epistle.  For  example,  justification  is 
by  faith,  yer.  1;  believers  are  not  under  the  law,  ver.  2;  the 
law  is  insu£Eicient  for  our  justification ;  God  has  accomplished 
that  object  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son,  vs.  8,  4 ;  and  this  bless- 
ing is  never  disconnected  with  a  holy  life,  ver.  4. 

2.  The  final  salvation  of  those  who  are  really  united  to 
Christ,  and  who  show  the  reality  of  their  union  by  good  works, 
is  secure.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  chapter.  This 
section  contaijis  two  of  the  apostle's  arguments  in  its  support. 
1.  They  are  free  from  the  law  which  condemned  them  to  death, 
vs.  2— -4.  2.  They  are  partakers  of  that  Spirit  which  is  the 
author  and  earnest  of  eternal  life,  vs.  5—11. 

3.  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  divine.  He  is  "  God's  own  Son," 
i.  e.  partaker  of  his  nature.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  his  Spirit,  and 
he  dwells  in  all  believers,  vs.  8,  11. 

4.  Jesus. Christ  is  truly  a  man.  He  came  in  the  likeness  of 
men,  ver.  3. 

5.  Christ  was  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  his  sufferings  were 
penal,  i.  e.  they  were  judicially  inflicted  in  support  of  the  law. 
*  God  punished  sin  in  him,'  ver.  8. 

6.  The  justification  of  believers  involves  a  fulfilling  of  the 
law ;  its  demands  are  not  set  aside,  ver.  4. 

7.  Everything  in  the  Bible  is  opposed  to  antinomianism. 
Paul  teaches  that  justification  and  sanctification  cannot  be  dis- 
joined. No  one  is,  or  can  be  in  the  favour  of  God,  who  lives 
after  the  flesh,  vs.  5—11. 

8.  The  necessity  of  holiness  arises  out  of  the  very  nature  of 
things.  Sin  is  death,  whereas  holiness  is  life  and  peace.  God 
has  made  the  connection  between  sin  and  misery,  holiness  and 
happiness,  necessary  and  immutable,  ver.  6.  The  fact  that 
holy  men  suffer,  and  that  even  the  perfect  Saviour  was  a  man 
of  sorrows,  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  doctrine.  Such  suffer- 
ings never  proceed  from  holiness.  On  the  contrary,  the  Divine 
Spirit  was,  and  is  a  wellspring  within  of  joy  and  peace,  to  all 
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who  are  sanctified.  In  itself  considered,  therefore,  moral 
purity  is  essentially  connected  with  happiness,  as  cause  and 
effect. 

9.  All  unrenewed  men,  that  is,  all  "who  are  in  the  flesh," 
are  at  once  the  enemies  of  God,  and  the  objects  of  his  dis-* 
pleasure.  Their  habitual  and  characteristic  state  of  mind,  that 
state  which  every  man  has  who  is  not  "in  the  Spirit,"  is 
enmity  to  God,  and  consequently  is  the  object  of  his  disappro* 
bation,  vs.  6,  8. 

10.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  source  of  all  good  in  man.  Those 
who  are  destitute  of  his  influences,  are  not  subject  to  the  law 
of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be ;  for  no  man  can  call  Jesus  Lord, 
that  is,  can  really  recognise  his  authority,  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  vs.  5 — 8. 

11.  Death,  and  the  other  evils  to  which  believers  arc 
exposed,  are  on  account  of  sin,  ver.  10.  They  are  no  longer, 
however,  the  evidences  of  God*8  displeasure,  but  of  his  parental 
love,  Heb.  xii.  6. 

12.  The  redemption  of  Christ  extends  to  the  bodies  as  well 
as  the  souls  of  his  people,  ver.  11. 

REMARKS. 

1.  There  can  be  no  safety,  no  holiness,  and  no  happiness  to 
those  who  are  out  of  Christ.  No  safety,  because  all  such  are 
under  the  condemnation  of  the  law,  vs.  1 — 3;  no  holiness, 
because  only  such  as  are  united  to  Christ  have  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  ver.  9;  and  no  happiness,  because  "to  be  carnally 
minded  is  death,"  ver.  6.  Hence  those  who  are  in  Christ, 
should  be  very  humble,  seeing  they  are  nothing,  and  he  is 
everything ;  very  grateful,  and  very  holy.  And  those  who  are 
out  of  Christ,  should  at  once  go  to  him,  that  they  may  attain 
safety,  holiness,  and  happiness. 

2.  The  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  his  people  free,  is 
a  liberty  from  the  law  and  from  sin,  vs.  2,  6.  A  legal  spirit, 
and  an  unholy  life,  are  alike  inconsistent  with  the  Christian 
character. 

8.  Believers  should  be  joyful  and  confident,  for  the  law  is 
fulfilled ;  its  demands  are  satisfied  as  respects  them.  Who  then 
can  condemn,  if  God  has  justified  ?  ver.  4. 
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4.  There  can  be  no  rational  or  scriptural  hope  without  holi- 
ness, and  every  tendency  to  separate  the  evidence  of  the  divine 
favour  from  the  evidence  of  true  piety,  is  anti-Christian  and 
destructive,  vs.  4 — 8. 

5.  The  bent  of  the  thoughts,  affections,  and  pursuits,  is  the 
only  decisive  test  of  character.  *^  They  who  are  after  the  flesh 
do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh,"  &c.,  ver.  5. 

6.  It  is  therefore  a  sure  mark  of  hypocrisy,  if  a  man  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  Christian,  still  minds  earthly  things,  that  is,  has  his 
affections  and  efforts  supremely  directed  towards  worldly  objects* 

7.  We  may  as  well  attempt  to  wring  pleasure  out  of  pain, 
as  to  unite  the  indulgence  of  sin  with  the  enjoyment  of  happi- 
ness, vs.  6,  7. 

8.  How  blinded  must  those  be,  who,  although  at  enmity  with 
God,  and  the  objects  of  his  displeasure,  are  sensible  neither  of 
their  guilt  nor  danger !  vs.  7,  8. 

9.  The  great  distinction  of  a  true  Christian,  is  the  indwell- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence  his  dignity,  holiness,  and  hap- 
piness, vs.  9 — 11. 

10.  If  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  the  Christian,  how  careful 
should  he  be,  lest  anything  in  his  thoughts  or  feelings  would  be 
offensive  to  this  divine  guest ! 

11.  Christians  are  bound  to  reverence  their  bodies,  and  pre- 
serve them  from  all  defilement,  because  they  are  the  members 
of  Christ,  and  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ver.  11. 

KOMANS  Vm.  12—28. 

ANALYSIS. 

This  section""  contains  two  additional  arguments  in  support 
of  the  great  theme  of  the  chapter — ^the  safety  of  all  who  are  in 

*  It  was  remarked  aboTe,  that  the  diyision  of  this  chapter  into  seotions  is 
merely  arbitrary.  For,  although  there  are  soTeral  Tery  distinct  topics  intro- 
duced, yet  the  whole  is  intimately  interwoven  and  made  to  bear  on  one  point. 
In  passing,  too,  from  one  argument  to  another,  the  apostle  does  it  so  natnraUy, 
that  there  is  no  abmptness  of  transition.  The  connection,  therefore,  between 
the  last  Terse  of  the  preceding  section  and  the  first  Terse  of  this,  and  between 
the  last  of  this  and  the  first  of  the  following,  is  exceedingly  intimate.  It  is 
only  for  the  sake  of  conTenient  resting  places  for  rcTiew,  that  the  diTisioa 
is  made. 
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Christ.  The  first  is  derived  from  their  adoption,  vs.  12 — ^17, 
and  the  second  from  the  fact  that  they  are  sustained  by  hope, 
and  aided  by  the  Spirit,  under  all  their  trials ;  so  that  every- 
thing eventually  works  together  for  their  good,  vs.  18 — 28. 

Paul  had  just  shown  that  believers  were  distinguished  by  the 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit.  Hence  he  infers  the  obligation  to  live 
according  to  the  Spirit,  and  to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body, 
ver.  12.  If  they  did  this,  they  should  live,  ver.  13.  Not  only 
because,  as  previously  argued,  the  Spirit  is  the  source  of  life, 
but  also  because  all  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit  are  the  children 
of  God.  This  is  a  new  ground  of  security,  ver.  14.  The  reality 
of  their  adoption  is  proved,  first,  by  their  own  filial  feelings; 
as  God's  relation  and  feelings  towards  us  are  always  the  coun- 
terpart of  ours  towards  him,  ver.  15.  Secondly,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit  itself  with  our  spirits,  ver.  16.  If  children, 
the  inference  is  plain  that  believers  shall  be  saved,  for  they  are 
heirs.  Salvation  follows  adoption,  as,  among  men,  heirship  does 
sonship.     They  are  joint  heirs  with  Jesus  Christ,  ver.  17. 

It  i^  nowise  inconsistent  with  their  filial  relation  to  God,  nor 
with  their  safety,  that  believers  are  allowed  to  suffer  in  this 
world :  1.  Because  these  sufferings  are  comparatively  insignifi<- 
cant,  vs.  18 — 23.  2.  Because  they  are  sustained  by  hope. 
8.  Because  the  Spirit  itself  intercedes  for  them.  In  amplifying 
the  first  of  these  considerations,  the  comparative  insignificancy 
of  the  sufferings  of  this  present  state,  the  apostle  presents  in 
contrast  the  unspeakable  blessedness  and  glory  which  are  in 
reserve  for  believers,  ver.  18.  To  elevate  our  conceptions  of 
this  glory,  he  represents :  1.  The  whole  creation  as  looking  and 
longing  for  its  full  manifestation,  ver.  19,  &c.  2.  All  those  who 
have  now  a  foretaste  of  this  blessedness,  or  the  first  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  as  joining  in  this  sense  of  present  wretchedness,  and 
earnest  desire  of  the  future  good,  ver.  23. 

These  ajfflictions,  then,  are  not  only  thus  comparatively  light 
in  themselves,  but  they  are  made  still  more  tolerable  by  the 
constant  and  elevating  anticipation  of  the  future  inheritance 
of  the  saints,  vs.  24,  25.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  Spirit 
also  sustains  us  by  his  intercessions,  thus  securing  for  us 
all  the  good  we  need,  vs.  26 — 28.  The  salvation,  -then,  of 
believers  is  secure,  notwithstanding  their  sufferings,  inasmuch 
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as  tliej  are  children,  and  are  sustained  and  aided  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

COMMENTARY. 

Vbrsb  12.  Therefore^  brethreity  we  are  dehton^  not  to  the 
fleshy  to  live  after  the  flesh.    We  have  here  an  example  of  what '] 
the  rhetoricians  call  meiostSy  where  less  is  said  than  is  intended. -I 
So  far  from  being  debtors  to  the  flesh,  the  very  reverse  is  the 
case.     This  passage  is  an  inference  from  the  exhibition  of  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  the  fl>eshj  or  the  carnal  mind,  as  hostile 
to  God,  and  destractive  to  ourselves,  vs.  5,  8.     As  this  is  its 
nature,  and  believers  are  no  longer  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the 
Spirit,  they  are  uader  the  strongest  obligations  not  to  live  after 
the  one,  but  after  the  other.     We  are  debtors;  dipuXivat  io/iiu.\ 
We  are  the  debtors,  not  of  the  flesh,  but,  as  the  implication  is, J  ^^^^ 
of  the  Spirit.     Of  the  two  controlling  principles,  the  flesh  and  ^ 
the  Spirit,  our  obligation  is  not  to  the  former,  but  to  the  latter. 
To  live  after  the  flesh;  roD  xara  adpxa  l^r^u.     The  genitive  is, 
here,  either  the  genitive  of  design,  ^  in  order  that  we  should  live 
after  the  flesh;'  or  it  depends  on  dipuXhaiy  agreeably  to  the 
formula,  dftiXinj^  ilfu  reue  nvoc,  I  am  debtor  to  some  one  for 
something.    The  sense  would  then  be,  '  We  do  not  owe  the  flesh 
a  carnal  life.'    The  former  explanation  is  the  simpler  and  more 
natural. 

Vbrsb  18.  The  necessity  of  thus  living  is  enforced  by  a 
repetition  of  the  sentiment  of  ver.  6.  To  live  after  the  flesh  is 
death ;  to  live  after  the  Spirit  is  life.  For  if  ye  live  after  the 
fleshy  ye  shall  die;  but  (f  ye  through  the  Spirity  &c.  The 
necessity  of  holiness,  therefore,  is  absolute.  No  matter  what 
professions  we  may  make,  or  what  hopes  we  may  indulge,  justi- 
fication, or  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  favour,  is  never 
separated  from  sanctification.  Ye  shall  die;  fiiXXixt  djio^u^j- 
axuvy  ye  are  about  to  die ;  death  to  you  is  inevitable.  Compare 
Matt.  iv.  24, 1  Thess.  iii.  4,  James  ii.  12.  The  death  here  spoken 
of,  as  appears  from  the  whole  context,  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  life  with  which  it  is  contrasted,  cannot  be  the  death  of  the 
body,  either  solely  or  mainly.  It  is  spiritual  death,  in  the  com- 
prehensive scriptural  sense  of  that  term,  which  includes  all  the 
penal  consequences  of  sin  here  and  hereafter,  chap.  vi.  21,  viii.  6, 
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Gal.  vi.  8.  But  if  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of 
the  body^  ye  shall  live.  The  use  of  the  word  martifyy  to  put  to 
death  or  destroy,  seems  to  have  been  suggested  bj  the  context. 
*Te  shall  die,  unless  ye  put  to  death  the  deeds  of  the  body;' 
see  Col.  iii.  5.  The  destruction  of  sin  is  a  slow  and  painful 
process. 

Deeds  of  the  body.*  It  is  commonly  said  that  body  is  here 
equivalent  to  fleshy  and  therefore  signifies  corruption.  But  it 
is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether  the  word  ever  has  this 
sense  in  the  New  Testament.  The  passages  commonly  quoted 
in  its  behalf,  Rom.  vi.  6,  vii.  24,  viii.  10,  18,  are  very  far  from 
being  decisive.  If  the  common  reading,  therefore,  is  to  be 
retained,  (see  note,)  it  is  better  to  take  the  word  in  its  literal 
and  usual  sense.  The  deeds  of  the  body  is  then  a  metonymical 
expression  for  sinful  deeds  in  general ;  a  part  being  put  for  the 
whole.  Deeds  performed  by  the  body,  being  the  deeds  which 
the  body,  as  the  organ  of  sin,  performs. 

The  destruction  of  sin  is  to  be  eflfected  through  the  Spirit^ 
which  does  not  mean  the  renewed  feelings  of  the  heart,  but,  as 
uniformly  throughout  the  passage,  the  Holy  Spirit  which  dwells 
in  believers :  see  ver.  14,  where  this  Spirit  is  called  "  Spirit  of 
God."  Ye  shall  live^  that  is,  enjoy  the  life  of  which  the 
Spirit  is  the  author;  including  therefore  holiness,  happiness, 
and  eternal  glory. 

Vbrsb  14.  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they 
are  the  sons  of  Q-od.  This  is  the  reason  why  all  such  shall  live ; 
that  is,  a  new  argument  is  thus  introduced  in  support  of  the 
leading  doctrine  of  the  chapter.  Believers  shall  enjoy  eternal 
life,  not  only  because  they  have  the  Spirit  of  life,  but  because 
they  are  the  sons  of  God.  To  be  led  by  the  Spirit,  and  to  icaXk 
after  the  Spirit,  present  the  same  idea,  viz.  to  be  under  the 
government  of  the  Spirit,  under  two  different  aspects,  Gal. 
V.  18,  2  Pet.  i.  21.  The  former  phrase  refers  to  the  constant 
and  effectual  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  regulating  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  conduct  of  believers.     Are  the  sons  of 

*  Instead  of  r.^«Tac,  D.  £.  F  G.,  the  Vulgate  and  many  of  the  early  writeTS 
haTe  0^t^ct  which  Bengel  and  Griesbaoh  approTe.  Although  this  reading  looks 
like  a  gloss,  it  has  much  in  its  favour  from  the  weight  of  these  M8S.,  and  the 
naoal  mode  of  speaking  of  this  apostle. 
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Q-od.  The  term  9ony  in  such  connections,  expresses  mainly  one 
or  the  other  of  three  ideas,  and  sometimes  all  of  them  united. 
I2  Similarity  oLdisposlMon,  characterj  or  natnre ;  Matt.  v.  9,  45, 
**  That  ye  may  be  the  children  (Gr.  sons)  of  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven."  So,  too,  "sons  of  Abraham"  are  those  who  are 
like  Abraham ;  and  "children  of  the  devil"  are  those  who  .are 
like  the  devil.  %^  Qly£Cts  pf  peculiar  affection.  Rom.  ix.  26, 
Those  who  were  not  my  people,  "  shall  be  called  the  sons  of  the 
living  God;"  2  Cor.  vi.  18,  "Ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, saith  the  Lord  Almighty."  So  frequently  elsewhere. 
8.  Those  who  haifi.  a_  title  \q  ficoufi  peculiar  dignity  or  adran- 
tagfi«  Thus  the  "sons  of  Abraham"  are  those  who  are  heirs 
with  Abraham  of  the  same  promise,  Gal.  iii.  8,  seq.,  John  i.  12, 
1  John  iii.  2,  "  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,"  &c.  The  term  may 
indeed  express  any  one  of  the  various  relations  in  which  child- 
ren stand  to  their  parents,  as  derived  from  them,  dependent  on 
them,  &c.  The  above,  however,  are  the  most  common  of  its 
meanings.  In  this  passage,  the  first  and  third  ideas  appear 
specially  intended :  *  Believers  shall  live,  because  they  are  the 
peculiar  objects  of  the  divine  affection,  and  are  heirs  of  his 
kingdom,'  vs.  15, 16.  That  those  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit  are 
really  the  sons  of  God,  appears  from  their_.QHS, filial  feelings, 
and  from  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit*  The  indwelling  of  the 
Spirit. of  God  raises  those  in  whom  he  dwells,  into  the  state  of 
sons  of  God.  By  regeneration,  or  new  birth,  they  are  bom  into 
a  higher  life ;  are  made  partakers,  as  the  apostle  Peter  says, 
of  the  divine  nature ;  and  are  thus,  through  and  in  Christ,  the 
source  of  their  new  life,  the  objects  of  the  divine  love,  and  the 
heirs  of  his  kingdom. 

Vbrsb  15.  Far  ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage 
again  to  fear^  but  ye  have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption^  &c. 
That  is,  *  The  Holy  Spirit,  which  you  have  received,  does  not 
produce  a  slavish  and  anxious  stat^  of  mind,  such  as  those 
experience  who  are  under  the  law;  but  it  produces  the  filial 
feelings  of  affection,  reverence,  and  confidence,  and  enables  us, 
out  of  the  fulness  of  our  hearts,  to  call  God  our  Father.' 

The  phrase,  the  spirit  of  bondage^  may  mean  a  feeling  or 
sense  of  bondage,  as  "spirit  of  meekness,"  1  Cor.  iv.  21,  may 
27 
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mean  meekness  itself;  and  ^^ spirit  of  fear,"  2  Tim.  i.  7^  fear 
itself.  This  use  of  the  word  spirit  is  not  uncommon.  Or  it  may 
mean  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  author  of  bondage:  ^Believers 
have  not  received  a  Spirit  which  produces  slavish  feelings,  but 
the  reverse.'  The  context  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  this  view: 
because  Paul  has  been  speaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  dwelling 
in  Christians.  This  Spirit  is  that  which  they  have  received, 
and  is  the  author  of  their  characteristic  feelings.  In  the  words 
(tgain  to  fear^  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the  state  of 
believers  prior  to  the  reception  of  the  Spirit.  It  was  a  state 
of  bondage  in  which  they  feared,  i.  e.  were  governed  by  a 
slavish  and  anxious  apprehension  of  punishment.  In  this  state 
are  all  unconverted  men,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  because 
they  are  all  under  the  law,  or  the  bondage  of  a  legal  system. 

Spirit  of  adopUon;  the  Spirit  that  produces  the  feelings 
which  children  have.  The  Spirit  is  so  called  because  he  adopts. 
It  is  by  him  we  are  made  the  sons  of  Ood,  and  his  indwelling, 
as  it  produces  the  character  of  sons,  so  it  is  the  pledge  or 
assurance  of  sonship,  and  of  final  salvation,  Eph.  i.  14.  The 
contrast  here  presented  between  the  mtAfw.  douX&ac  ftud  the 
TCvvJfjLa  ulo^eaiaCy  is  parallel  to  that  between  douXoe  and  ulocy  in 
Gal.  iii.  23 — 26,  iv.  1 — 8.  Those  who  are  unrenewed,  and 
under  the  law,  are  douXoej  slaves;  they  are  under  the  dominion 
of  servile  fear,  and  they  have  no  right  to  the  inheritance. 
Those  who  are  in  Christ  by  faith  and  the  indwelling  of  his 
Spirit,  are  sons,  both  in  their  inward  state  and  feelings,  and  in 
their  title  to  everlasting  life.  The  interpretation  followed  by 
Luther,  who  renders  nvtofia  olo^saiaCy  "ein  kindlicher  Geist," 
makes  spirit^  here,  mean  disposition,  feeling,  and  the  genitiye 
{ulo^uria/:)  the  genitive  of  the  source:  "the  disposition  which 
flows  from  adoption  or  sonship."  But  this  is  not  only  incon- 
sistent with  the  context,  but  with  such  passages  as  Gal.  iv.  6, 
where  what  is  here  called  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  is  said  to  be 
the  Spirit  of  the  Son  of  tjod,  which  God  sends  forth  into  our 
hearts.  jBy  which  we  cry^  Abba^  Father^  i.  e.  which  aiables  us 
to  address  God  as  our  Father.  "Clamor,"  says  Bengel,  "sermo 
vehemens,  cum  desederio,  fiducia,  fide,  constantia."  Abba  is 
the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  father^ 
and  therefore  was  to  the  apostle  the  most  familiar  term.    As 
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SKck  it  ifovHj  cbnbtlesfl,  more  naturally  and  fhllj  express  his 
ilial  feeling  towards  Qod,  than  the  foreign  Greek  word.  It  is 
rare,  indeed,  that  any  other  than  our  mother  tongue  becomes 
so  inwoven  with  our  tiioughts  and  feelings,  as  to  come  up  spon* 
taneouslj  when  our  hearts  are  overflowing.  Hence,  expressions 
of  tenderness  are  the  last  words  of  their  native  language  which 
foreigners  give  up ;  and  in  times  of  excitement,  and  even  deli- 
rium, they  are  sure  to  come  back.  Paul,  therefore,  chose  to 
call  God  his  Father,  in  his  own  familiar  tongue.  Having  used 
the  one  word,  however,  the  Greek  of  course  became  necessary 
for  those  to  whom  he  was  writing.  The  repetition  of  two  syno- 
nymes  may,  however,  be  employed  to  give  fuller  utterance  to 
his  feeling.  This  is  Grotius's  idea :  ^^  Imitatur  puerorum  patri- 
bus  blandientium  voces.  Mos  est  blandientium  repetere  voce? 
easdem."  It  is  a  very  common  opinion  that  Paul  used  both 
words,  to  intimate  that  all  distinction  between  different  nations 
was  now  done  away.  ^^  Significat  enim  Paulus,  ita  nunc  per 
totum  mundum  publicatam  esse  Dei  misericordiam,  ut  promiscue 
linguis  omnibus  invocetur :  quemadmodum  Augustinus  observat. 
Ergo  inter  omnes  gentes  consensum  exprimere  voluit."  Calvin, 
The  former  explanation  seems  more  natural  and  satisfactory. 

Ybbsb  16.  The  Spirit  iUelf  beareth  mtness  with  our  spirit^ 
that  we  are  the  children  of  Q-od.  *Not  only  do  our  own  filial 
feelings  towards  God  prove  that  we  are  his  children,  but  the 
Holy  Spirit  itself  conveys  to  our  souls  the  assurance  of  this 
delightful  fact.' 

The  Spirit  itee^  (oiro  rh  tcvvj/iol^  and  not  rb  altrd  TtvtufxOj 
which  would  mean,  the  same  spirit)  is,  of  course,  the  Holy 
Spirit.  1.  Because  of  the  obvious  distinction  between  it  and 
our  spirit,  2.  Because  of  the  use  of  the  word  throughout  the 
passage.  8.  Because  of  the  analogy  to  other  texts,  which  can- 
not be  otherwise  explained.  Gal.  iv.  6,  ^^  God  hath  sent  forth 
the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father ;" 
Bom.  V.  5,  '^  The  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  given  unto  us,"  &c. 

Beareth  witness  with  our  spirit^  aofifjuzpropsi  rtp  irveufidn 
^fjuou;  that  is,  *  beareth  witness,  together  with  our  own  filial 
feelings,  to  our  spirit.*  Although  it  is  very  common  for  com- 
pound verbs  to  have  the  same  force  with  the  simple  ones,  yet. 
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in  this  case,  the  context  requires  the  force  of  the  preposition  to 
be  retained,  as  two  distinct  sources  of  confidence  are  here  men- 
tioned, one  in  ver.  15,  the  other  in  this  verse.  Beareth  witneu 
tOy  means  confirms  or  assures.  *  The  Spirit  of  God  produces  in 
our  spirit  the  assurance  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.'  How 
this  is  done  we  cannot  fully  understand,  any  more  than  we  can 
understand  the  mode  in  which  he  produces  any  other  effect  in 
our  mind.  The  fact  is  clearly  asserted  here,  as  well  as  in  other 
passages.  See  Rom.  y.  5,  where  the  conviction  that  we  are  the 
objects  of  the  love  of  God,  is  said  to  be  produced  "  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us."  See  2  Cor.  i.  22,  v.  5,  Eph.  i.  18, 
iv.  30 ;  and  in  1  Cor.  ii.  4,  5,  1  John  ii.  20,  27,  and  other  pas- 
sages, the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  is,  in  like  man- 
ner, attributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  From  this  passage  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  a  scriptural  foundation  for  the  assurance  of 
salvation.  Those  who  have  "filial  feelings  towards  Gt)d,  who 
love  him,  and  believe  that  he  loves  them,  and  to  whom  the 
Spirit  witnesses  that  they  are  the  children  of  God,  cannot 
doubt  that  they  are  indeed  his  children.  And  if  children,  they 
know  they  are  heirs,  as  the  apostle  teaches  in  the  following 
verse. 

Ybrsb  17.  Arid  if  chUdreUj  then  heirs;  heirs  of  Q-odj  and 
joint  heirs  with  Christ,  &c.  This  is  the  inference  from  our 
adoption,  in  favour  of  the  great  theme  of  the  chapter,  the  safety 
of  believers.  If  the  children  of  God,  they  shall  become  par- 
takers of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  The  words  to 
inherit^  heirSy  and  inheritaneey  are  all  of  them  used  in  a  general 
sense  in  the  Scriptures,  in  reference  to  the  secure  possession 
of  any  good,  without  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  that  pos- 
session is  obtained.  They  are  favourite  terms  with  the  sacred 
writers,  because  possession  by  inheritance  was  much  more 
secure  than  that  obtained  by  purchase,  or  by  any  other  methodt 
There  are  three  ideas  included  in  these  words,  accessory  to  that 
which  constitutes  their  prominent  meaning — the  right,  the  cer* 
tainty,  and  the  unalienable  character  of  the  possession.  Hence, 
when  the  apostle  says,  believers  are  the  heirs  of  God,  he  means 
to  recognise  their  title,  in  and  through  the  Redeemer,  to  the 
promised  good,  as  well  as  the  certainty  and  security  of  the  pos- 
session.    ^^And  if  ye  be  Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed, 
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and  heirs  according  to  the  promise,"  Gal.  iiL  29.  In  Ghkl.  iy.  7, 
we  have  the  same  argument  as  in  the  passage  before  as, 
"Wherefore  thou  art  no  more  a  servant,  but  a  son;  and  if  a 
son,  then  an  heir  of  God  through  Christ;"  see  Col.  iii.  24, 
Heb.  ix.  15,  Eph.  i.  14,  &c.  J(nnt  heir%  with  Chrwt.  These 
words  are  intended  to  designate  the  inheritance  which  believers 
are  to  receive.  It  is  not  any  possession  in  this  world,  but  it  is 
that  good  of  which  Christ  himself  is  the  recipient ;  we  are  to  be 
partakers  of  his  inheritance.  This  idea  is  frequently  presented 
in  the  Scriptures.  "Enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord," 
Matt.  XXV.  21;  "  That  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my 
kingdom,"  Luke  xxii.  80;  "To  him  that  overcometh  will  I 
grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne,"  &c..  Rev.  iii.  21,  and  in 
many  other  places. 

If  90  he  that  toe  %uffer  with  him,  that  we  may  be  also  glorified 
together.  Those  suffer  with  Christ  who  suffer  as  he  did,  and  for 
his  sake.  They  are  thus  partakers  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
We  suffer  as  Christ  suffered,  not  only  when  we  are  subject  to 
the  contradiction  of  sinners,  but  in  the  ordinary  sorrows  of  life 
in  which  he,  the  man  of  sorrows,  so  largely  shared.  We  are 
said  to  suffer  with  Christ,  7va,  in  order  that  we  may  be  glorified 
together.  That  is,  the  design  of  God  in  the  affliction  of  his 
people,  is  not  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice,  but  to  prepare 
them  to  participate  in  his  glory.  To  creatures  in  a  state  of 
sin,  suffering  is  the  necessary  condition  of  exaltation.  It  is  the 
refining  process  through  which  they  must  pass,  1  Pet.  i.  6,  7. 
The  union  of  believers  with  Christ,  in  suffering  as  well  as  in 
glory,  is  what  he  and  his  apostles  taught  them  to  expect.  "  If 
atly  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up 
his  cross  and  follow  me.  Matt.  xvi.  24;  "If  we  be  dead  with 
him,  we  shall  also  live  with  him.  If  we  suffer,  we  shall  also 
reign  with  Atm,"  2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12.  The  blessedness  of  the 
future  state  is  always  represented  as  exalted:  it  is  a  glory, 
something  that  will  elevate  us  in  the  rank  of  beings ;  enlarging, 
purifying,  and  ennobling  all  our  faculties.  To  this  state  we  are 
to  attain  "through  much  tribulation,"  i.  e.  attain  it  as  Christ 
did.  And  this  is  what  the  apostle  here  intends  to  say,  and  not 
that  the  participation  of  Christ's  glory  is  a  reward  for  our 
having  steered  with  him. 
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Yebsb  18.  For  I  reckon  that  the  Bufferings  tf  tht$  pre$ent 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  comparedy  &c.  *K  children,  then 
heirs ;  for  I  do  not  think  our  present  sufferings  inconsistent 
with  our  being  either  the  children  or  the  heirs  of  God: 
1.  Because  thej  are  comparatively  insignificant,  ys.  18 — 23; 
and,  2.  Because  we  are  sustained  under  them,  vs.  24 — 28.' 
Without  much  altering  the  sense,  the  for  may  be  considered  as 
referring  to  the  last  clause  of  the  preceding  verse:  'We  shall 
be  glorified  with  Christ,  for  these  present  affictions  are  not 
worthy  of  thought.'  In  2  Cor.  iv.  17,  Paul  speaks  much  in  the 
same  manner  of  the  lightness  of  the  afflictions  of  this  life  in 
comparison  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  us.  We  are 
not  only  the  recipients  of  a  great  favour,  but  the  subjects  in 
which  a  great  display  of  the  divine  glory  is  to  be  made  to 
others,  Eph.  iii.  10.  It  is  a  revelation  of  glory  in  us ;  see  Col. 
iii.  4,  1  John  iii.  2.  Not  worthy^  obx  d^eUy  not  of  like  weight. 
'A^tov  rivoc,  what  outweighs  anything.  Here,  instead  of  the 
genitive,  npbQ  is  used — Not  weighty  in  reference  to,  or  in  com- 
parison with.  As  the  glory  so  outweighs  the  suffering,  the  idea 
of  merit,  whetlter  of  condignity  or  of  congruity,  is  of  necessity 
excluded.  It  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  context.  For  it  is 
not  the  ground  on  which  eternal  life  is  bestowed,  but  the  great- 
ness of  the  glory  that  the  saints  are  to  inherit,  which  the 
apostle  designs  to  illustrate.  ^'Neque  ^nim,"  says  Calvin, 
'^  dignitatem  utriusque  confert  apostolus,  sed  gravitatem  crucis 
tantum  elevat  comparatione  magnitudinis  glorise,  idque  ad  con- 
firmandos  patientia  fidelium  animos." 

The  apostle,  fired  with  the  thought  of  the  future  glory  of 
the  saints,  pours  forth  the  splendid  passage  which  follows, 
(vs.  19 — 28,)  in  which  he  represents  the  whole  creation  groan- 
ing under  its  present  degradation,  and  looking  and  longing  for 
the  revelation  of  this  glory,  as  the  end  and  consummation  of  its 
existence. 

Vbrsb  19.  For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature^  &c. 
This  verse  is  evidently  designed  to  confirm  the  assertion  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  verse.  As,  however,  it  is  there  asserted 
that  the  glory  to  be  revealed  in  us  is  great,  diat  it  is  certain, 
and  that  it  is  future,  which  of  these  points  does  the  apostle 
here,  and  in  what  follows,  design  to  establish  ?    Some  say,  that 
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in  the  preceding  clause,  r^  [liXkoDaav  SS^av  dstoxaXtjfpdijvai, 
[liXXooffau  is  the  emphatic  word.  The  glory  is  fiiture,  for  it  is 
an  object  of  expectation.  We  are  saved  only  in  hope.  Others 
again  say,  that  the  main  idea  is  that  this  glory  is  about  to  be, 
i.  e.  certainly  shall  be  revealed,  agreeably  to  the  special  force 
of  the  word  fdXkBev.  But  the  main  idea  of  ver*  18  obviously  is, 
that  this  future  glory  transcends  immeasurably  the  suffering  of 
this  present  state.  All  that  follows  tends  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  that  idea.  The  earnest  expectatioUy  djcoxapadoxioy  from 
xapaSoxuVj  erecto  capite  prospicerey  to  look  for  with  the  head 
erect.  The  dtrro  is  intensive ;  so  that  djroxapadoxia  is  earnest  or 
persistent  expectation.  It  is  an  expectation  that  waits  the  time 
out,  that  never  fails  until  the  object  is  attained.  The  object 
of  this  earnest  expectation  is,  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
Gf-od.  That  is,  the  time  when  they  shall  be  manifested  in  their 
true  character  and  glory  as  his  sons.  "  Beloved,  now  are  we 
the  sons  of  God ;  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  b^ : 
but  we  know  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him." 
1  John  iii.  2.  The  subject  of  this  expectation  is  the  xrlae^j  the 
creation.  As  this  word  signifies,  first,  the  act  of  creating,  and 
then,  any  individual  created  thing,  or  all  creatures  collectively, 
its  meaning  in  any  particular  place  must  be  determined  by  the 
context.  In  this  passage  it  has  been  made  to  mean :  1.  The 
whole  rational  and  irrational  creation,  including  angels,  and 
all  things  else,  animate  and  inanimate.  2.  The  whole  world, 
excluding  angels,  but  inclusive  of  the  irrational  animals. 
8.  The  whole  material  creation,  in  a  popular  sense,  as  we  say, 
all  nature.  4.  The  whole  human  race.  5.  The  heathen  world, 
as  distinguished  from  believers.  6.  The  body  of  believers. 
The  choice  between  these  several  interpretations  must  be  deter- 
mined by  what  is  predicated  of  the  xtcae^  in  this  immediate 
connection,  and  by  the  analogy  of  Scripture.  Unless  the 
Bible  elsewhere  speaks  of  angels  as  the  subjects  of  redemption, 
they  cannot  he  here  included,  especially  as  they,  as  a  class,  are 
not  subject  to  corruption.  How  far  irrational  animals  are 
included,  is  more  doubtful.  The  prophetic  representations  of 
the  Messianic  period  set  forth  not  only  inanimate  nature,  the 
deserts,  mountains,  and  forests,  as  rejoicing  in  the  new  order 
of  things,  but  also  the  beasts  of  the  field;  and  therefore  there 
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is  scriptural  ground  for  mcluding  them  under  the  comprehen- 
sive words  of  the  apostle.  That  xreac^  here,  is  to  be  taken,  not 
as  meaning  the  whole  human  family,  nor  the  heathen  world, 
nor  all  rational  creatures,  but  the  whole  creation  with  which  we 
are  immediately  connected — ^the  earth,  and  all  its  tribes  of 
beings,  man  excepted — is  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority 
of  commentators  of  all  ages.  It  is  supported  by  the  following 
considerations :  1.  In  the  first  place,  the  words  naura  i^  rccai^^ 
the  whole  creation^  are  so  comprehensive,  that  nothing  should 
be  excluded  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  context  do 
not  show  cannot  be  embraced  within  their  scope.  It  has 
already  been  remarked,  that  as  Paul  is  speaking  of  the  benefits 
of  redemption,  no  class  of  creatures  not  included  in  some  way 
in  that  redemption,  can  be  here  intended.  While  the  good 
angels  are,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  not  only  deeply  inter- 
ested in  this  great  work,  1  Pet.  i.  12,  but  receive  through  it  the 
clearest  manifestation  of  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  Eph.  ii.  7, 
yet  they  are  not  in  such  a  sense  partakers  of  the  redemption 
of  Christ  as  this  passage  supposes.  They  are  not  burdened 
with  the  consequences  of  man's  apostacy,  nor  can  they  be  repre- 
sented as  longing  for  deliverance  from  that  burden.  Angels, 
therefore,  must  be  excluded  from  "the  whole  creation*'  here 
intended.  2.  In  the  second  place,  as  the  apostle  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  Tirian:  and  believers,  the  latter  cannot  be 
included  in  the  former.  *Not  only,'  he  says,  *the  Ttriac^^  but 
we  believers  groan  within  ourselves,'  &c.  8.  Neither  can  "the 
creature"  mean  the  race  of  mankind  as  distinguished  from 
Christians.  Hammond,  Locke,  Semler,  Ammon,  and  others, 
may  be  quoted  in  favour  of  this  interpretation.  Wetstein 
expresses  the  same  view  briefly  and  plausibly  thus:  "Genus 
hqmanum  dividitur  in  eos,  qui  jam  Christo  nomen  dederunt, 
quique  primitise  vocantur  hie  et  Jac.  i.  18,  et  reliquos,  qui 
nondum  Christo  nomen  dederunt,  qui  vocantur  ereaturay  vid* 
Marc.  xvi.  15.  Et  Judsei  sentiunt  onus  legis  suae:  gentes 
reliquse  tenebras  suas  palpant,  prsedicatione  evangelii  tanquam 
e  somno  excitatae;  ubique  magna  rerum  convertio  expectatur." 
To  this,  however,  it  may  be  objected : 

(a)  It  cannot  be  said  of  the  world  of  mankind,  that  they 
have  an  earnest  expectation  and  desire  for  the  manifestation 
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of  the  sons  of  Ood.  The  common  longing  after  immortalitj,  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  defence  of  the  application  of  this 
verse  to  men  in  general,  is  very  far  from  coming  up  to  the 
force  of  the  passage.  '^  The  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  Grod'' 
is  a  definite  scriptural  event,  just  as  much  as  the  second  advent 
of  Christ.  It  can,  therefore,  no  more  be  said  that  the  world 
longs  for  the  one  event  than  for  the  other.  Yet  had  the  apostle 
said  the  whole  creation  was  longing  for  the  second  advent  of 
the  Son  of  God,  can  any  one  imagine  he  meant  they  were 
merely  sighing  after  immortality  ?  He  evidently  intends,  that 
the  creature  is  looking  forward.  With  earnest  expectation,  to 
that  great  scriptural  event  which,  from  the  beginning,  has  been 
held  up  as  the  great  object  of  hope,  viz.  the  consummation  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

(b)  It  cannot  be  said,  in  its  full  and  proper  force,  that  man- 
kind were  brought  into  their  present  state,  not  by  their  own  act, 
or  "willingly,**  but  by  the  act  and  power  of  God.  The  obvious 
meaning  of  ver.  20  seems  to  be,  that  the  fact  that  the  creature 
was  subjected  to  its  present  state,  not  by  itself,  but  by  God,  is 
the  reason,  at  once,  why  it  longs  for  deliverance,  and  may  hope 
to  obtain  it.  Such  exculpatory  declarations  respecting  men, 
are  not  in  keeping  with  the  scriptural  mode  of  speaking  either 
of  the  conduct  or  condition  of  the  world. 

(o)  A  still  greater  difficulty  is  found  in  reconciling  this  inter- 
pretation with  ver.  21.  How  can  it  be  said  of  mankind,  as  a 
whole,  that  they  are  to  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption, and  made  partakers  of  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God?  And,  especially,  how  can  this  be  said  to 
occur  at  the  time  of  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God, 
i.  e.  at  the  time  of  the  second  advent,  the  resurrection  day, 
when  the  consummation  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  is  to  take 
place?  According  to  the  description  here  given,  the  whole 
creation  is  to  groan  under  its  bondage  until  the  day  of  redemp- 
tion, and  then  it  also  is  to  be  delivered.  This  description  can, 
in  no  satisfactory  sense,  be  applied  to  mankind,  as  distinguished 
from  the  people  of  God. 

(c?)  This  interpretation  does  not  suit  the  spirit  of  the  context 
or  drift  of  the  passage.  The  apostle  is  represented  as  saying, 
in  substance,  "The  very  nature  and  condition  of  the  human 
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race  point  to  a  fbtore  state:  they  declare  that  this  is  an  imper- 
fect, frail,  dying,  unhappy  state ;  that  man  4oe8  not  and  cannot 
attain  the  end  of  his  being  here;  and  eren  Christians,  sup- 
ported as  they  are  by  the  earnest  of  future  glory,  still  find 
themselves  obliged  to  sympathize  with  others  in  these  sufferings, 
sorrows,  and  deferred  hopes.***  But  how  feeble  and  attenuated 
is  all  this,  compared  to  the  glowing  sentiments  of  the  apostle ! 
His  object  is  not  to  show  that  this  «tate  is  one  of  frailty  and 
sorrow,  and  that  Christians  must  feel  this  as  well  as  others. 
On  the  contrary,  he  wishes  to  show  that  the  sufferings  of  this 
State  are  utterly  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  future 
glory  of  the  sons  of  God.  And  then  to  prove  how  great  this 
glory  is,  he  says,  the  whole  creation,  with  outstretched  neck,  has 
been  longing  for  its  manifestation  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world ;  groaning  not  so  much  under  present  evil  as  from  the 
desire  for  future  good. 

As  therefore  the  angels,  the  human  race,  and  believers  as  a 
class,  must  be  excluded,  what  remains  but  the  creation,  in  the 
popular  sense  of  that  word — the  earth,  with  all  it  contains, 
animate  and  inanimate,  man  excepted?  With  believers,  the 
whole  creation,  in  this  sense,  is  represented  as  being  burdened, 
and  longing  for  deliverance.  The  refutation  of  the  other  inter- 
pretations shuts  us  up  to  the  adoption  of  this.  It  is,  moreover, 
consistent  with  the  context  and  the  analogy  of  Scripture.  As 
the  object  of  the  apostle  is  to  impress  upon  believers  the  greats 
ness  of  the  glory  of  which  they  are  to  be  the  subjects,  he  repre- 
sents the  whole  creation  as  longing  for  its  manifestation.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  unnatural,  unusual,  or  unscriptural.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  beautiful  and  effective,  and 
at  the  same  time  in  strict  accordance  with  the  manner  of  the 
sacred  writers.  How  common  is  it  to  represent  the  whole 
creation  as  a  sentient  being,  rejoicing  in  God*s  favour,  trem- 
bling at  his  anger,  speaking  aloud  his  praise,  &c.  How  often 
too  is  it  represented  as  sympathizing  in  the  joy  of  the  people 
of  Ood!  ^^  The  mountains  and  hills  shall  break  forth  before 
you  into  singing,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  fields  shall  clap  their 
hands.*'  Isa.  Iv.  12.  It  may  be  objected,  that  such  passages 
are  poetical ;  but  so  is  this.     It  is  not  written  in  metre,  but  it 

*  Professor  Staart's  Commentaxy  on  Romans,  p.  840. 
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is  poetical  in  the  highest  degree.  There  is,  therefore,  nothinfg 
in  the  strong  figurative  language  of  ver.  19,  either  inappro- 
priate to  the  apostle's  object,  or  inconsistent  with  the  manner 
of  the  sacred  writers. 

It  may  also  with  the  strictest  propriety  be  said,  that  the  irra- 
tional creation  was  subjected  to  yanity,  not  willingly,  but  by 
the  authority  of  God.  It  shared  in  the  penalty  of  the  fall — 
*'  Cursed  is  the  earth  for  -thy  sake."  Gen.  viii.  17.  And  it  is 
said  still  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  its  inhabitant? :  ^^  Therefore 
hath  the  curse  devoured  the  earth,"  Isa.  xxiv.  6;  "How  long 
shall  the  land  mourn,  and  the  herbs  of  every  field  wither,  for ' 
the  wickedness  of  them  that  dwell  therein?"  Jer.  xii.  4.  This 
is  a  common  mode  of  representation  in  the  Scriptures.  How 
fifitr  the  face  of  nature  was  affected,  or  the  spontaneous  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  earth  changed  by  the  curse,  it  is  vain  to  ask.  It  is 
sufficient  that  the  irrational  creation  was  made  subject  to  a 
frail,  dying,  miserable  state,  by  the  act  of  God  (not  by  its  own,) 
in  punishment  of  the  sins  of  m^.  This  is  the  representation^ 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  this  is  the  declaration  of  Paul.  While 
this  is  true  of  the  irrational  creatiqjQ,  it  is  not  true  of  mankind. 

The  principal  point  in  the  description  of  the  apostle  is,  that 
this  subjection  of  the  creature  to  the  bondage  of  corruption  is 
not  final  or  hopeless,  but  the  whole  creation  is  to  share  in  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  This  also  b  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  scriptural  mode  of  representation  on  this 
subject.  Nothing  is  more  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Old 
Testament,  than  the  idea  that  the  whole  face  of  the  world  is  to 
be  clothed  in  new  beauty  when  the  Messiah  appears:  "The 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them ;  and 
the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose,"  &c.  Isa. 
XXXV.  1,  xxix.  17,  xxxii.  15,  16.  "The  wolf  also  shall  dwell 
with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and 
the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  fatling  together ;  and  a 
little  child  shall  lead  them."  Isa.  xi.  6.  Such  passages  are  too 
numerous  to  be  cited.  The  apostle  Peter,  speaking  of  the 
second  advent,  says  the  present  state  of  things  shall  be  changed, 
the  heavens  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat :  "  Nevertheless  we,  according  to  his  promise,  look 
for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
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ness,"  2  Pet.  iii.  7 — 13.  "And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth;  for  the  first  heavens  and  the  first  earth  were  passed 
away,"  Rev.  xxi.  1;  see  Heb.  xii.  26,  27.  It  is  common,  there- 
fore, to  describe  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  as  attended  with  a 
great  and  glorious  change  of  the  external  world.  Whether  this 
is  intended  merely  as  an  exornation,  as  is  doubtless  the  case 
with  many  of  the  prophetic  passages  of  the  Old  Testament ;  or 
whether  it  is  really  didactic,  and  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the 
restoration  of  the  earth  to  more  than  its  pristine  beauty,  which 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  New  Testament  pas- 
sages, is  perfectly  immaterial  to  our  present  purpose.  It  is 
enough  that  the  sacred  writers  describe  the  consummation  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom  as  attended  with  the  palingenesia  of 
the  whole  creation.  This  is  all  Paul  does ;  whether  poetically 
or  didactically,  is  too  broad  a  question  to  be  here  entered  upon. 
In  further  confirmation  of  this  interpretation  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  this  doctrine  of  the  renewal  of  the  external 
world,  derived  from  the  language  of  the  prophets,  was  a  com- 
mon doctrine  among  the  Jews.  Abundant  evidence  of  this  fact 
may  be  seen  in  Eisenmenger's  Untdecktes  Judenihum  (Judaism 
Revealed,)  particularly  in  chapter  fifteenth  of  the  second  part. 
The  following  passages  are  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Jewish  writers  speak  on  this  subject :  "  Hereafter,  when 
the  sin  of  men  is  removed,  the  earth,  which  God  cursed  on 
account  of  that  sin,  will  return  to  its  former  state  and  blessed- 
ness, as  it  was  before  the  sin  of  men,"  p.  828.  "At  this  time 
the  whole  creation  shall  be  changed  for  the  better,  and  return 
to  the  perfection  and  purity  which  it  had  in  the  time  of  the  first 
man,  before  sin  was."  See  this  latter  quotation,  and  others  of 
a  similar  import,  in  Tholuck.  In  the  early  Christian  Church, 
this  opinion  was  prevalent,  and  was  the  germ  whence  the  extra- 
vagances of  the  Millenarians  arose.  Almost  all  such  errors 
contain  a  portion  of  truth,  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their 
origin  and  extension.  The  vagaries,  therefore,  of  the  early 
heretics,  and  the  still  grosser  follies  of  the  Talmudical  writers 
on  this  subject,  furnish  presumptive  and  confirmatory  evidence 
that  the  sacred  writers  did  teach  a  doctrine,  or  at  least  employed 
a  mode  of  speaking  of  the  future  condition  of  the  external 
world,  which  easily  accounts  for  these  errors. 
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The  objections  to  this  view  of  the  passage  are  inconclusive. 
1.  It  is  objected  that  it  would  require  us  to  understand  all  such 
passages  as  speak  of  a  latter  day  of  glory,  literally,  and  believe 
that  the  house  of  Ood  is  to  stand  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains, &c.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  When  it  is  said,  ''The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,"  we  do  not  understand  the 
words  literally,  although  we  understand  them  as  speaking  of 
the  visible  heavens.  2.  Neither  are  the  prophetic  descriptions 
of  the  state  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  second  advent, 
explained  literally,  even  when  understood  didactically,  that  is, 
as  teaching  that  there  is  to  be  a  great  and  glorious  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  world.  But  even  this,  as  remarked  above, 
is  not  necessary  to  make  good  the  common  interpretation.  It 
is  sufficient  that  Paul,  after  the  manner  of  the  other  sacred 
writers,  describes  the  external  world  as  sympathizing  with  the 
righteous,  and  participating  in  the  glories  of  the  Messiah's 
reign.  If  this  be  a  poetic  exaggeration  in  the  one  case,  it  may 
be  in  the  other.  Again,  it  is  objected  that  the  common  inter- 
pretation is  not  suited  to  the  design  of  the  passage.  But  this 
objection  is  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  that  design.  The 
apostle  does  not  intend  to  confirm  our  assurance  of  the  truth 
of  future  glory,  but  to  exalt  our  conceptions  of  its  greatness. 
Finally,  it  is  said  to  be  very  unnatural,  that  Paul  should  repre- 
sent the  external  world  as  longing  for  a  better  state,  and 
Christians  doing  the  same,  and  the  world  of  mankind  be  left 
unnoticed.  But  this  is  not  unnatural  if  the  apostle's  design  be 
as  just  stated. 

There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no  valid  objection  against 
supposing  the  apostle,  in  this  beautiful  passage,  to  bring  into 
strong  contrast  with  our  present  light  and  momentary  afflic- 
tions, the  permanent  and  glorious  blessedness  of  our  future 
state ;  and,  in  order  to  exalt  our  conceptions  of  its  greatness, 
to  represent  the  whole  creation,  now  groaning  beneath  the  con- 
sequences of  the  fall,  as  anxiously  waiting  for  the  long  expected 
day  of  redemption. 

Yebsb  20.  Far  the  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity j  &c. 
In  this  verse  there  are  three  reasons  expressed  or  implied  why 
the  creature  thus  waits  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God. 
The  first  is,  that  it  is  now  subject  to  vanity.     2.  That  this  suIk 
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jeetion  was  not  volantary,  but  imposed  by  Qt)d.  8.  That  it 
was  never  designed  to  be  final.  2%^  creature  W€is  subjeetedj 
{dTTsrdpjy  historical  aorist :  the  fact  referred  to  occurred  at  the 
fall,  when  the  curse  fell  on  the  earth.)  To  vanity^  fuxTai6T7]Tt. 
This  word  expresses  either  physical  frailty  or  worthlessness,  or 
moral  corruption.  Here  it  is  the  former;  in  Eph.  iv.  17, 
2  Pet.  ii.  18,  it  is  the  latter.  The  two  ideas,  however,  are  in 
the  Scriptures  nearly  related.  The  idea  here  expressed  is  anti« 
thetical  to  that  expressed  by  the  word  glory.  It  includes, 
therefore,  all  that  distinguishes  the  present  condition  of  the 
creature  from  its  original  state,  and  from  the  glorious  future  in 
reserve  for  it.  What  is  expressed  by  fioraioTTj^y  is  in  ver.  21 
expressed  by  f^pd^,  corruption.  What  the  apostle  here  says 
of  the  creature,  was  familiar  to  his  Jewish  readers.  Their 
Rabbis  taught  that :  ^^  Quamvis  creatse  fuerint  res  perfectae,  cum 
primus  homo  peccaret,  corruptss  tamen  sunt,  et  non  redibunt 
ad  congruum  statum  suum,  donee  veniat  Pharez,"  i.  e.  Messiaa. 
See  Eisenmenger.  This  subjection  of  the  creature,  the  apostle 
says,  was  not  ixc^a^  not  tviUinglyj  not  of  its  own  choice.  It 
was  neither  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  creature,  nor  in  accord- 
ance  with  its  own  inclination.  The  inanimate  creature  was  a 
passive  sufferer,  sharing  in  the  curse  which  fell  on  man  for  his 
apostacy.  But  by  reason  of  Mm  who  hath  subje^ited^  dXkdi  (on 
the  contrary)  ded.  rbv  Imord^aarcOj  on  accounty  L  e.  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  Him  who  rendered  it  subject.  It  was  the  will  of 
God,  not  of  the  creature,  which  caused  the  creature  to  be  subject 
to  vanity.  While  this  can  be  said  with  the  strictest  propriety, 
of  the  material  and  irrational  creation,  it  cannot  properly  be 
said  of  sinners.  Their  subjection  to  the  bondage  of  corruption 
was  by  their  own  voluntary  act,  or  by  the  voluntary  act  of  their 
divinely  constituted  head  and  representative.  The  subjection 
of  the  creature  to  vanity,  however,  was  not  final  and  hopeless ; 
it  was  i;r^  iijtidi.  These  words  may  be  connected  either  with 
^TTcrdp]  or  with  Imord^axfra:  Hhe  creature  was  subjected  in 
hope;'  or,  *on  account  of  him  subjecting  it  in  hope.'  In  either 
case  the  sense  is  the  same.  The  subjection  was  not  a  hopeless 
one.  By  giving  (nrerdpj  a  middle  sense,  and  connecting  iar* 
eXTtidg  therewith,  we  have  the  beautiful  idea,  that  the  creature 
submitted  to  the  yoke  of  bondage  in  hope  of  ultimate  deliver- 
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»nee.  ^^  Snbjecit  8e  jngo,  hao  tamen  spe,  nt  et  ipsa  liberetur 
tandem  ab  eo."  Koppe.  ^^  ObedientisB  exemplom,"  says  Calvin, 
*^in  creaturis  omnibus  proponit,  et  earn  addit  ex  spe  nasci,  quia 
hinc  soli  et  lunsB,  stellisque  omnibus  ad  assiduum  cursum  alacri* 
tas;  bine  terrse  ad  fructus  gignendos  sedulitas  obsequii,  bino 
aeris  indefessa  agitatio,  bino  aquis  ad  fluxum  promptus  vigor, 
quia  Deus  suas  quibusque  partes  injunxit ;  nee  tantum  praeciso 
imperio  quid  fieri  vellet,  sed  spem  renovationis  intus  simul 
indidit." 

Yersb  21.  Because  the  creature  itself  also  shall  be  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption^  &c.  This  verse,  according  to 
our  version,  assigns  tbe  reason  why  the  subjection  of  the  crea- 
ture was  not  hopeless.  This  reason  is,  that  the  creature  was 
to  share  in  the  glorious  redemption.  The  particle  fe,  however, 
rendered  becau^Cj  may  be  rendered  that,  and  the  verse  then 
indicates  the  object  of  the  hope  just  spoken  of.  The  subjection 
was  with  the  hope  that  the  creature  should  be  delivered.  In 
either  way  the  sense  is  nearly  the  same.  The  creature  itself 
alsoy  is  another  of  the  forms  of  expression  which  show  that  Paul 
speaks  of  the  creation  in  a  sense  which  does  not  embrace  the 
children  of  God.  Bondage  of  corruption^  i.  e.  bondage  to  cor- 
ruption— the  state  of  frailty  and  degradation  spoken  of  above. 

Delivered^  or  liberated  into  the  liberty y  is  an  elliptical  form 
of  expression  for  *  delivered  and  introduced  into  the  liberty.' 
Liberty  of  glory ^  as  the  words  literally  mean,  or  glorious  liberty y 
refer  to  that  liberty  which  consists  in,  or  is  connected  with  the 
glory  which  is  the  end  and  consummation  of  the  work  of 
redemption.  This  word  is  often  used  for  the  whole  of  the 
results  of  the  work  of  Christ,  as  far  as  his  people  are  con- 
cerned; (see  ver.  18.)  The  creature  then  is  to  be  partaker  in 
some  way,  according  to  its  nature,  of  the  glories  in  reserve  for 
the  sons  of  God.  ^^Porro  non  intelligit,  consortes  ejusdem 
gloriae  fore  creaturas  cum  filiis  Dei,  sed  suo  modo  melioris 
status  fore  socias :  quia  Deus  simul  cum  humane  genere  orbem 
nunc  coUapsum  in  integrum  restituet.  Qualis  vero  futura  sit 
integritas  ilia  tarn  in  pecudibus  quam  in  plantis  et  metallis, 
curiosius  inquirere  neque  expedit,  neque  fas  est.  Quia  prae- 
cipua  pars  corruptionis  est  interitus:  Quaerunt  arguti,  sed 
parum  sobrii  homines,  an  immortale  futurum  sit  omne  anima- 
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lium  genus:  his  speculationibus  si  frennin  laxetur,  quorsuin 
tandem  nos  abripient?  Hac  ergo  simplioi  doctrina  contenti 
simus,  tale  fore  temperamentum,  et  tarn  concinnum  ordinem,  ut 
nihil  vel  deforme  vel  fluxum  appareat/'  Calvin. 

Verse  22.  Far  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now.  This  verse  is  a  repe- 
tition and  confirmation  of  the  preceding  sentiment :  '  The  crea- 
ture is  subject  to  vanity,  and  longs  for  deliverance;  for  we 
see,  from  universal  and  long  continued  experience,  the  whole 
creation  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain/  It  is,  however,  as 
Calvin  remarks,  the  pains  of  birth,  and  not  of  death.  After 
sorrow  comes  the  joy  of  a  new  existence.  The  word  together 
may  have  reference  to  the  whole  creation  which  groans  together, 
all  its  parts  uniting  and  sympathizing ;  or  it  may  refer  to  the 
sons  of  God,  *  For  the  whole  creation  groans  together  with  the 
sons  of  God.'  On  account  of  the  following  verse,  in  which 
Christians  are  specially  introduced  as  joining  with  the  whole 
creation  in  this  sense  of  present  misery  and  desire  of  future 
good,  the  former  method  of  understanding  the  passage  seems 
preferable.  Until  noWy  from  the  beginning  until  the  present 
time.  The  creature  has  always  been  looking  forward  to  the 
day  of  redemption.  ^^  Particula  Hactenus,  vel  ad  hunc  usque 
diem,  ad  levandum  diuturni  languoris  taedium  pertinet.  Nam 
si  tot  sseculis  durarunt  in  suo  gemitu  creaturse,  quam  inexcusa- 
bilis  erit  nostra  mollities  vel  ignavia,  si  in  brevi  umbratilis  vit» 
curriculo  deficimus  ?"   Calvin. 

Verse  23.  And  not  only  so,  btU  our8elve$  also^  who  have  the 
first  fruits  of  the  Spirit^  &c.  *Not  only  does  the  whole  crea- 
tion thus  groan,  but  we  ourselves,  we  Christians,  who  have  a 
foretaste  of  heavenly  bibs,  the  first  fruits  of  the  glorious  inhe- 
ritance, we  groan  within  ourselves,  and  long  for  the  consum- 
mation of  glory.*  The  first  fruits  was  that  portion  of  the 
productions  of  the  earth  which  was  oSiered  to  God.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case,  they  contained  the  evidence  and  assurance 
of  the  whole  harvest  being  secured.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  an 
earnest  or  pledge  is  included  in  the  phrase,  as  well  as  that  of 
priority.  This  is  the  general  if  not  constant  use  of  the  word  in 
the  New  Testament.  Thus  Christ  is  called  ^^  the  first  fruits  of 
them  that  slept,"  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  not  merely  because  he  rose 
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first,  but  also  because  his  resurrection  was  a  pledge  of  the 
resurrection  of  his  people.  See  Bom.  xi.  16,  xvL  6, 1  Cor.  xvi.  15, 
James  i.  18.  In  all  these  places,  both  ideas  may  be,  and  pro- 
bably ought  to  be  retained.  In  the  passages  before  us,  what  is 
here  called  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  is  elsewhere  called  the 
earnest  of  the  Spirit,  Eph.  i.  14,  &c.  The  phrases,  the  Spirit 
which  is  the  first  fruits^  and  the  Spirit  which  is  an  earnest,  are 
therefore  synonymous.  The  Spirit  is  the  first  fruits  of  the  full 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  The  expression  in  the  text, 
therefore,  is  descriptive  of  all  Christians,  and  not  of  any  par- 
ticular class  of  them ;  that  is,  it  is  not  to  be  confined  to  those 
who  first  received  the  infiuences  of  the  Spirit,  or  were  first 
converted. ' 

The  interpretation  given  above,  of  this  clause,  is  the  one  most 
commonly  received,  and  the  most  natural.  There  is,  however, 
great  diversity  in  the  MSS.  as  to  the  text,  although  the  sense 
is  substantially  the  same,  whichever  of  the  various  readings  be 
adopted.  The  common  text  is :  od  /aduop  dk,  tUXA  xai  axrcol  ttjp 
inap'jirjv  tou  Ttpsufjtaro^  i^jfoyrsc?  xai  i^jiel^  abroc  iu  iauTol^ 
OTSpd^ofiusv.  This  may  mean,  *Not  only  (the  xrim^,)  but  they 
having  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  we  ourselves  groan,*  &c. 
A  distinction  is  thus  made  between  those  who  have  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  those  meant  by  we  ourselves.  Those 
who  adopt  this  interpretation  suppose  that  Paul  intended  by 
we^  either  himself  individually,  or  himself  and  the  other  apos- 
tles. This  view  of  the  passage,  however,  is  not  the  natural 
one,  even  assuming  the  correctness  of  the  common  text;  and  is 
impossible,  if  the  true  reading  be  3^/ie?c  a&roiy  as  found  in  the 
MSS.  D.  F.  6.,  and  adopted  by  many  critics.  The  abroi  in 
the  first  clause,  and  the  i^/xelc  abroi,  refer  to  the  same  class  of 
persons,  and  indicate  the  subject  of  the  verb  arepd^ojieif.  It  is 
more  doubtful  what  force  should  be  given  to  the  participle 
f  jfovrec.  As  the  article  is  omitted,  most  commentators  render 
It,  'although  having.'  *Even  we  groan,  although  having  the 
present  infiuences  and  support  of  the  Spirit.*  In  our  version, 
and  by  Calvin,  Beza,  and  Bengel,  it  is  rendered  as  though  the 
article  was  used,  of  Ij^oure^,  even  we  who  have,  i.  e.  the  possessors 
of.  This  IS  more  pertinent,  as  the  apostle's  object  is  to  desig- 
nate the  class  intended  by  we.  The  article  in  such  cases  is  not 
28 
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mlways  used,  (see  ver.  1^)  according  to  the  common  text.  In 
the  phrase  ^dpxri  too  Tzptufiaro^y  the  genitive  maj  be  taken  as 
the  genitivuB  partivus.  In  favour  of  this  is  the  signification  of 
the  word,  and  its  ordinary  use.  In  such  expressions  as  *^  first 
fruits  of  the  corn  and  of  the  wine,"  "of  the  dead,"  and  others 
of  a  like  kind,  the  genitive  indicates  that  of  which  the  first 
fruits  are  a  part.  This  gives  a  good  sense  here.  Believers  now 
possess  and  now  enjoy,  in  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  a  pre- 
libation  of  what  they  are  to  receive  hereafter — a  part  of  the 
full  measure  of  divine  influence  in  reserve  for  them.  Still  the 
analogy  of  Scripture  is  in  favour  of  taking  the  genitive  as  the 
genitive  of  apposition.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  djtapxj^;  or  as 
it  is  said  in  Eph.  i.  14,  2  Cor.  i.  22,  v.  5,  d^^a^wu^  'the  earnest 
of  the  Spirit.  The  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  is  that  of 
which  the  Spirit  is  the  first  fruits  and  the  earnest* 

JEven  we  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves^  iu  kaxjtot^,  as 
expressing  the  internal  load  by  which  the  believer  is  now 
oppressed.  Waiting  for  the  adoption^  ulo&tacau  without  the 
article;  ^waiting  for  adoption.'  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
believers  are  now  the  sons  of  God  and  partakers  of  adoption. 
But  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  blessedness  as  the  children  of 
God,  the  time  when  they  shall  be  recognised  as  ofoe,  and  enter 
upon  their  inheritance  as  such,  is  still  future.  Here  Christians 
are  in  the  condition  of  i/^jmoe^  minor  children ;  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  state  of  uloi^  in  the  sense  of  adult  sons  entitled  to 
their  inheritance,  is-  their  ulo&eaiaj  for  which  they  now  wait, 
{djttxdfjudiiBpot^)  with  patient,  but  earnest  desire.  What,  there- 
fore, in  the  foregoing  verse  is  expressed  by  "the  manifestation 
of  the  sons  of  God,**  is  here  expressed  by  the  single  word 
"adoption.**  Even  the  redemption  of  the  body.  The  redemp^ 
tion  of  the  body  is  not  so  in  apposition  with  the  adoption^  that 
the  two  phrases  are  equivalent.  The  adoption  includes  far 
more  than  the  redemption  of  the  body.  But  the  latter  event  is 
to  be  coincident  with  the  former,  and  is  included  in  it,  as  one 
of  its  most  prominent  parts.  Both  expressions,  therefore, 
designate  the  same  period:  *We  wait  for  the  time  when  we 
shall  be  fully  recognised  as  the  children  of  God,  i.  e.  for  the 
time  when  our  vile  bodies  shall  be  fashioned  like  unto  the  glori- 
ous body  of  the  Son  of  God.*    How  much  stress  Paul  laid  upon 
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the  redemption  of  the  body,  is  evident  not  only  from  this  pas- 
sage, and  that  in  Philip.  iiL  21,  just  quoted,  but  also  from  the 
whole  of  1  Cor.  xv.,  especially  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter. 
The  time  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or  the  manifestation 
of  the  sons  of  God,  is  the  time  of  the  second  advent  of  Jesus 
Christ.  See  1  Cor.  xv.  23,  "  Christ  the  first  fruits ;  afterwards 
they  that  are  Christ's,  at  his  coming."  1  Thess.  iv.  16,  "For 
the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout ;  and 
the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.  Then  we  which  are 
alive,"  &c.  This  is  the  period  towards  which  all  eyes  and  all 
hearts  have  been  directed,  among  those  who  have  had  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  since  the  fall  of  Adam ;  and  for  which  the 
whole  creation  groaneth  and  is  in  travail  even  until  now. 

Vbesss  24,  25.  The  apostle,  intending  to  show  that  the  pre^- 
sent  afflictions  of  believers  are  not  inconsistent  with  their  being 
the  children  of  God,  and  are  therefore  no  ground  of  discourage- 
ment, refers  not  only  to  their  comparative  insignificance,  but 
also  to  the  necessity  which  there  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
for  these  sufierings :  ^  Salvation,  in  its  fulness,  is  not  a  present 
good,  but  a  matter  of  hope,  and  of  course  future ;  and  if  future, 
it  follows  that  we  must  wait  for  it  in  patient  and  joyful  expecta- 
tion.' While,  therefore,  waiting  for  salvation  is  necessary,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  the  nature  of  the  blessing  waited  for, 
converts  expectation  into  desire,  and  enables  us  patiently  to 
endure  all  present  evils. 

For  we  are  saved  hy  hopcy  rjj  yap  khtibt  iaw^Tj/At)^.  At  the 
close  of  the  preceding  verse,  Paul  had  spoken  of  believers  as 
waiting  for  the  adoption.  They  thus  wait,  because  salvation  is 
not  a  present  good,  but  a  future  one.  We  are  saved  in  hope, 
L  e.  in  prospect.  The  dative  {iXatidc)  does  not  in  this  case 
express  the  means  by  which  anything  is  done,  but  the  condition 
or  circumstances  in  which  it  is,  or  the  way  and  manner  in  which 
it  occurs.  It  is  therefore  analogous  to  our  forms  of  expression, 
we  Jiave  a  thing  in  expectation  or  prospect.  Salvation  is  a  bless- 
ing we  have  in  hope,  not  in  possession:  if  it  be  the  one,  it 
cannot  be  the  other,  since  hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope.  It  lies 
in  the  nature  of  hope,  that  its  object  must  be  future.  The  word 
hope  is  here  used  objectively  for  the  thing  hoped  for^  as  in  Col. 
i.  5,  "The  hope  that  is  laid  up  for  you  in  heaven;  Heb.  vi.  18, 
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Eph.  L  18,  &c.  The  latter  clause  of  the  verse,  for  what  a 
man  aeeth^  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for^  is  only  a  confirmation  of 
the  previous  declaration,  that  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  hope  to 
have  reference  to  the  future.  ^^  This  passage,''  says  Olshausen, 
"  is  specially  important  for  determining  the  true  nature  of  hope. 
It  stands  opposed  to  ^kirzuvy  seeing — which  supposes  the  object 
to  be  externally  present.  It  is,  however,  no  less  opposed  to  the 
entire  absence  of  its  object.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  inward 
possession  of  the  things  hoped  for,  so  far  as  they  are  spiritual. 
A  man  can  believe,  and  hope  for  eternal  things,  only  so  far  as 
they  are  inwardly  present  to  him.  Therefore  it  is  that  Chris- 
tian hope  is  something  so  exalted.  It  is  the  daughter  of  expe- 
rience, (Rom.  V.  4,)  and  maketh  not  ashamed.  It  is  the  sister 
of  faith  and  love.  Good  wishes,  desires,  and  longings,  are  not 
hope,  because  they  do  not  involve  the  real  possession  of  the 
things  longed  for." 

Ybrsb  25.  BtU  if  we  hope  for  that  we  see  noty  &c.  That  is, 
*  If  hope  has  reference  to  the  unseen  and  the  future,  then,  as 
salvation  is  a  matter  of  hope,  it  is  a  matter  to  be  waited  for.' 
It  results,  therefore,  from  the  nature  of  the  plan  of  redemption, 
that  the  full  fruition  of  its  blessing  should  not  be  obtained  at 
once,  but  that  through  much  tribulation  believers  should  enter 
into  the  kingdom;  consequently,  their  being  called  upon  to 
suffer  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  their  being  sons  and  heirs. 
Then  do  we  with  patience  wait  for  it;  8i  Imofjowfiy  with  con- 
stancy, or  firmness,  which  includes  the  idea  of  patience,  as  its 
consequence.  There  is  something  more  implied  in  these  words 
than  that  salvation,  because  unseen,  must  be  waited  for.  This, 
no  doubt,  from  the  connection,  is  the  main  idea ;  but  we  not 
only  wait,  but  we  wait  with  patience^  or  constancy.  There  is 
something  in  the  very  expectation  of  future  good,  and  especially 
of  such  good,  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  us,  to  produce 
not  only  patient  but  even  joyful  endurance  of  all  present  suffer- 
ing. "Spes  ista,"  says  Grotius,  "non  infructuosa  est  in  nobis, 
egregiam  virtutem  operatur,  malorum  fortem  tolerationem." 

Vbrsb  26.  Not  only  does  hope  thus  cheer  and  support  the 
suffering  believer,  but  liketaise  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmr 
ities.  Likewise^  literally,  in  the  same  way.  As  hope  sustains, 
so,  in  the  same  manner,  the  Spirit  does  also.     Not  that  the 
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mode  of  assistance  is  the  same,  but  simply  as  the  one  does,  so 
also  does  the  other.  In  this  case  at  least,  therefore,  the  word 
thus  rendered  is  equivalent  to  moreover.  The  translation 
likewise  suits  the  context  exactly.  Helpeth^  the  word  (Toi^ai^ri' 
iafi^dusTaiy  means  to  take  hold  of  any  thing  with  another^  to 
take  part  in  his  burden  or  work,  and  thus  to  aid.  Compare 
Luke  X.  40.  It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  expressive  and  appro- 
priate. It  represents  the  condescending  Spirit  as  taking  upon 
himself,  as  it  were,  a  portion  of  our  sorrows  to  relieve  us  of 
their  pressure.  "  Magna  est  vis  Graeci  verbi  auvayrdafji^if&fdmy 
quod  scilicet  partes  oneris  quo  nostra  infirmitas  gravatur,  ad  se 
recipiens  Spiritus  non  modo  auxiliatur  nobis  et  succurrit,  sed 
perinde  nos  sublevat  acsi  ipse  nobiscum  onus  subiret." — Calvin. 
Our  infirmities*  is  the  appropriate  rendering  of  the  original, 
which  expresses  the  idea  both  of  weakness  and  suflFering.  Heb. 
iv.  15,  "  We  have  not  an  high  priest  which  cannot  be  touched 
with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities;'*  2  Cor.  xii.  5,  "I  will  not 
glory,  but  in  mine  infirmities." 

For  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought; 
hut  the  Spirit^  &c.  What  we  know  not  is :  rd  ri  7rpo^eu^<o/i€&a 
xa^  dec.  The  article  rd  belongs  to  the  whole  clause,  as  in 
Luke  ix.  46 ;  Acts  iv.  21,  and  after. —  Winery  20.  3.  This  is 
said  as  an  illustration  and  confirmation  of  the  previous  general 
declaration ;  it  is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Spirit 
aids  us.  ^  He  helpeth  our  infirmities,  for  he  teaches  us  how  to 
pray,  dictating  to  us  our  supplications,'  &c.  The  necessity  for 
this  aid  arises  from  our  ignorance ;  we  know  not  what  to  pray 
for.  We  cannot  tell  what  is  really  best  for  us.  Heathen 
philosophers  gave  this  as  a  reason  why  men  ought  not  to 
pray  If  How  miserable  their  condition  when  compared  to 
ours !  Instead  of  our  ignorance  putting  a  seal  upon  our  lips, 
and  leaving  our  hearts  to  break,  the  Spirit  gives  our  desires  a 
language  heard  and  understood  of  God.  As  we  know  not  how 
to  pray,  the  Spirit  teaches  us.  This  idea  the  apostle  expresses 
by  saying,  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us.     The 

*  For  rAt(  i^^mUuc,  the  singular  rfi  ^^miA  is  read  by  MSB.  A.  C.  D.  10,  28, 
81,  37,  47,  and  the  Sjriao  and  Latin  versions.     Lachmann  has  the  singular. 

t  Diogenes,  L.  VIIL  9.  Pythagoras  w»,  U*  •^^(v^au  M^  latvr^'  /»  to  |uj»  tldhiU 
re  n/4<fi^, —  Wetttem, 
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simple  verb  {ipTO^^dpw),  rendered  he  mdketh  intereesstonj  pro- 
perly means  to  meety  then  to  approach  any  one  to  make  suppli- 
cation^  Acts  xxv.  24.  This  supplication  may  be  against  any 
one,  Rom.  xi.  2,  or  for  him,  v.  84;  Heb.  vii.  25.  Hence,  to 
intercede  for^  is  to  act  the  part  of  advocate  in  behalf  of  any 
one.  This  Christ  is  said  to  do  for  us  in  the  last  two  passages 
cited,  as  well  as  in  Heb.  ix.  24,  1  John  ii.  1,  and  John  xiv.  16, 
for  Christ  calls  the  Holy  Spirit  ^^  another  advocate,"  i.  e. 
another  than  himself.  This  office  is  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  in 
the  last  passage  quoted  in  John  xiv.  26,  xv.  26,  and  xvi.  7,  as 
well  as  in  the  passage  before  us.  As  the  Spirit  is  thus  said,  in 
the  general,  to  do  for  us  what  an  advocate  did  for  his  client,  so 
he  does  also  what  it  was  the  special  duty  of  the  advocate  to 
perform,  i.  e.,  to  dictate  to  his  clients  what  they  ought  to  say, 
liow  they  should  present  their  cause.*  In  this  sense  the  pre* 
sent  passage  is  to  be  understood.  We  do  not  know  how  to 
pray,  but  the  Spirit  teaches  us.  AH  true  prayer  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  who  not  only  guides  us  in  the  selection 
of  the  objects  for  which  to  pray,  but  also  gives  us  the  appro- 
priate desires,  and  works  within  us  that  faith  without  which 
our  prayers  are  of  no  avail.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
Spirit  itself  prays,  or  utters  the  inarticulate  groans  of  which 
the  apostle  here  speaks.  He  is  said  to  do  what  he  causes  us 
to  do.  "  Interpellare  autem  dicitur  Spiritus  Dei,"  says  Cal- 
vin ;  **  non  quod  ipse  re  vera  suppliciter  se  ad  precandum  vel 
gemendum  demittat,  sed  quod  in  animis  nostris  excitet  ea  vota, 
quibus  nos  sollicitari  convenit ;  deinde  corda  nostra  sic  afficiat 
ut  suo  ardore  in  coelum  penetrent."  Nevertheless,  far  more  is 
meant  than  that  the  Spirit  teaches  us  to  pray,  as  one  man  may 
teach  another.  And  more  is  meant  than  that,  by  a  mere  ab 
extra  influence,  certain  desires  and  feelings  are  awakened  in 
our  hearts.  The  Spirit  dwells  in  the  believer  as  a  principle  of 
life.  In  our  consciousness  there  is  no  difference  between  our 
own  acting  and  those  of  the  Spirit.  There  is,  however,  a 
concur9tiSy  a  joint  agency  of  the  divine  and  human  in  all  holy 
exercises,  and  more  especially  in  those  emotions,  desires,  and 

*  See  Knapp's  Dissertation  De  Spiritn  Sanoto  et  Christo  Paraoletis,  p.  114, 
of  his  Scripta  Varii  Argumenti.  Or  the  translation  of  that  Dissertation  in 
the  Biblioal  Repertory,  Vol.  I.  p.  234. 
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aspirfttions  which  we  are  unable  to  clothe  in  words.  The 
<neua}f/i(H^  dXaXiJTOi^  may  mean  with  unuttercAle  or  unuUered 
groaning%.  The  former  is  not  only  more  forcible,  but  it  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  experience  and  language  of  men« 
It  is  common  to  speak  of  emotions  too  big  for  utterance,  and 
we  all  know  what  that  means.  The  analogy  of  scripture  is 
also  in  favour  of  this  view.  The  Bible  speaks  of  God's 
unspeakable  gift,  2  Cor.  xii.  4,  of  d^^Tjra  f^fuxroy  *  words 
which  cannot  be  uttered;'  and  of  ^a  joy  that  is  unspeakable/ 
jfajod  di/exXdhjTO(:. 

Ybrsb  27.  Although  these  desires  are  not,  and  cannot  be 
uttered,  the  eye  of  Him  who  searches  the  heart  can  read  and 
understand  them.  And  (rather,  hut)  he  who  searcheth  the 
hearts.  To  search  the  heart  is  the  prerogative  of  God,  as  it 
implies  omniscience.  As  no  man  knoweth  the  thmgs  of  a  man, 
but  the  spirit  of  man  that  is  in  him,  to  read  the  unexpressed 
emotions  of  the  soul  must  be  the  work  of  Him  to  whose  eyes 
all  things  are  naked.  ^^  I  the  Lord,  search  the  heart,  I  try  the 
reins.*'  Jer.  xvii.  10,  Ps.  cxxxix.  7,  9,  Rev.  ii.  28.  Know- 
eth the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  By  ifpbvfjfw.  roD  TtPtufmro^  is 
meant  the  meaning,  intention  of  the  Spirit,  what  he  means  by 
those  unutterable  groanings.  By  Spirit  must  be  here  under- 
stood, as  the  context  requires,  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  that 
Spirit  who  intercedes  for  the  saints  and  in  them,  and  who  is 
expressly  distinguished  from  the  soul  in  which  he  dwells.  God 
is  said  to  know  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  As  the  word  to  know 
is  so  often  used  with  the  implication  of  the  idea  of  approval, 
this  may  mean,  God  recognises  or  approves  of  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit.  "  Hie  verbi  nowe,"  says  Calvin,  "  adnotanda  est  pro- 
prietas;  significat  enim,  Deum  non  novos  et  insolentes  illos 
Spiritus  affectus  non  animadvertere,  vel  tanquam  absurdos 
rejicere;  sed  agnosoere,  et  simul  benigne  excipere  ut  agnitos 
sibi  et  probates."  If  this  be  the  meaning  of  the  word,  then 
the  following  he  is  causal,  and  introduces  the  reason  why  God 
thus  approves  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  because  the 
Spirit  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints  xara  dtov  according  to 
Q-od^  1.  e.,  agreeably  to  his  will.  The  desires  produced  by  the 
Spirit  of  Gpd  himself  are,  of  course,  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  secure  of  being  approved  and  answered*     This  is  the 
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great  consolation  and  support  pf  believers.  They  know  not 
either  wliat  is  best  for  themselves  or  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
God;  bat  the  Holy  Spirit  dictates  those  petitions  and  excites 
those  desires  which  are  consistent  with  the  divine  purposes, 
and  which  are  directed  towards  the  blessings  best  suited  to  our 
wants.  Such  prayers  are  always  answered.  ^^And  this  is 
the  confidence  that  we  have  in  him,  that  if  we. ask  any  thing 
according  to  his  will,  he  heareth  us/'  1  John  v.  7.  But  if 
o78e  is  to  be  taken  in  its  ordinary  sense,  then  5n  is  explicative. 
'  God  knows  tJiat  the  Spirit,'  &c.  Those  who  adopt  this  view 
generally  render  xari  Ssb)^  towards  Q-od^  i.  e.,  before  God. 
*  The  Spirit  intercedes  before  God  for  the  saints.'  In  favour 
of  this  interpretation  of  the  passage,  it  is  urged  that  this  is  the 
proper  place  of  the  word  o?^e;  and  as  to  the  clause  xatti  deoi^j 
it  is  said,  God's  knowing  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  does  not 
depend  on  its  being  according  to  his  will.  He  would  know  it 
whether  in  accordance  with  his  will  or  not.  This  difficulty, 
however,  does  not  exist  if  o23e  means  ^he  recognises  and 
approves.*  It  is  making  the  verse  say  comparatively  little,  if 
it  is  made  to  mean  simply  ^  that  the  Searcher  of  hearts  knows 
that  the  Spirit  intercedes  in  his  presence  (or  toward  him)  for 
the  saints.'  The  interpretation  adopted  by  our  translators, 
therefore,  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  more  to  the  apostle's  pur- 
pose if  he  assigns  the  reason  why  God  receives  the  unutterable 
desires  and  longings  of  the  heart  as  true  prayer.  This  indeed 
is  a  consolation  to  believers. 

Ybksb  28.  And  we  know  aU  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  Q-odj  &c.  This  may  be  regarded  as  virtually, 
though  not  formally,  an  inference  from  what  Paul  had  taught 
concerning  afflictions.  As  they  are  comparatively  insignificant, 
as  they  call  forth  the  exercises  of  hope,  and  give  occasion  for 
the  kind  interposition  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  far  from  being  incon- 
sistent with  our  salvation,  they  contribute  to  our  good.  It 
seems,  however,  more  natural  to  consider  the  apostle  as  pre* 
senting  the  consideration  contained  in  this  verse,  as  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  the  afflictions  of  this  life  are  not  inconsistent 
with  our  being  the  sons  of  God.  These  afflictions  are  real 
blessings.  All  things,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  such  general 
expressions,  is  to  be  limited  to  the  things  spoken  of  in  the 
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context,  i.  e.,  the  sufferings  of  the  present  time.  See  1  Cor. 
iL  15,  where  the  spiritual  man  is  said  to  understand  ^^sll 
things;"  Col.  i.  20,  where  Christ  is  said  to  reconcile  "all 
things  unto  God;"  and  Eph.  i.  10,  with  manj  other  similar 
passages.  Of  course  it  is  not  intended  that  other  events, 
besides  afflictions,  do  not  work  together  for  the  good  of  Chris- 
tians, but  merely  that  the  apostle  is  here  speaking  of  the  suf« 
ferings  of  believers.  "  Tenendum  est,  Paulum  non  nisi  de  rebus 
adversis  loqui :  acsi  dizisset  Divinitus  sic  temperari  quaecunque 
Sanctis  accidunt,  ut,  quod  mundus  noxium  esse  putat,  exitus 
utile  esse  demonstret.  Nam  tametsi  verum  est,  quod  ait 
Augustinus,  peccata  quoque  sua,  ordinante  Dei  providentia, 
Sanctis  adeo  non  nocere,  ut  potius  eorum  saluti  inserviant :  ad 
hunc  tamen  locum  non  pertinet,  ubi  de  cruce  agitur." — Calvin. 
Those  to  whom  afflictions  are  a  real  blessing  are  described, 
first,  as  those  who  love  Q-od;  and  secondly,  as  those  who  are 
called  according  to  his  purpose.  The  former  of  these  clauses 
describes  the  character  of  the  persons  intended,  they  love  Q-od, 
which  is  a  comprehensive  expression  for  all  the  exercises  of 
genuine  religion.  The  latter  clause  declares  a  fact,  with  regard 
to  all  such,  which  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  apostle's 
great  object  in  this  chapter,  thet/  are  called  according  to  his 
purpose.  The  word  calledy  as  remarked  above,  (i.  7,)  is  never, 
in  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  applied  to  those  who  are 
the  recipients  of  the  mere  external  invitation  of  the  gospel.  It 
always  means  effectually  calledy  i.  e.,  it  is  always  applied  to 
those  who  are  really  brought  to  accept  of  the  blessings  to  which 
they  are  invited.  1  Cor.  i.  24,  "  But  to  those  who  are  called," 
i.  e.,  to  true  Christians.  Jude  1,  "  To  those  who  are  sanctified 
by  God  the  Father,  and  are  preserved  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
called,"  1  Cor.  i.  2,  &;c.  The  word  is,  therefore,  often  equiva- 
lent with  chosen^  as  in  the  phrase  "called  an  apostle,"  1  Cor. 
i.  1,  Bom.  i.  1;  and  "called  of  Jesus  Christ,"  Bom.  i.  6. 
And  thus  in  the  Old  Testament,  "  Hearken  unto  me,  0  Jacob, 
and  Israel  my  called,"  Isa.  xlviii.  12;  see  Isa.  xlii.  6,  xlix.  1, 
li.  2.  Those  who  love  God,  therefore,  are  those  whom  he  hath 
chosen  and  called  by  his  grace  to  a  participation  of  the 
Bedeemer's  kingdom.  This  call  is  not  according  to  the  merits 
of  men,  but  according  to  the  divine  purpose,     "Who  hath 
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saved  us,  and  called  u$  with  a  holy  oallmg,  not  according  to 
our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which 
was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began."  2  Tim. 
L  9,  Eph.  i.  11,  Bom.  ix.  11*  The  design  of  the  apostle,  in 
the  introduction  of  this  clause,  seems  to  have  been  twofold. 
First,  to  show,  according  to  his  usual  manner,  that  the  fact 
that  some  men  love  God  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  sovereign 
grace,  and  not  to  themselves;  and,  secondly,  that  if  men  are 
called,  according  to  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  their  salvation 
is  secure.  By  this  latter  idea,  this  clause  is  associated  with 
the  passage  that  follows,  and  with  the  general  object  of  the 
chapter.  That  the  calling  of  men  does  secure  their  salvation, 
is  proved  in  verses  29,  80. 

DOCTRINE. 

1.  True  Christians  are  the  sons  of  God,  objects  of  his  affec- 
tion, partakers  of  his  moral  nature,  and  heirs  of  his  kingdom, 
rer.  14. 

2.  The  relation  of  God  to  us  is  necessarily  the  counterpart 
of  ours  to  him.  If  we  feel  as  friends  to  him,  he  feels  as  a 
firiend  towards  us ;  if  our  sentimento  are  filial,  his  are  parental, 
rer.  15. 

8.  God,  who  is  every  where  present  and  active,  manifests 
his  presence,  and  communicates  with  his  creatures  in  a  manner 
accordant  with  their  nature,  although  in  a  way  that  is  inscruta- 
ble, ver.  16. 

4.  Assurance  of  salvation  has  a  twofold  foundation,  the 
experience  of  those  atfections  which  are  the  evidences  of  true 
piety,  and  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  latter  can  never 
be  separated  from  the  former ;  for  the  Spirit  can  never  testify 
to  what  is  not  the  truth.  He  can  never  assure  an  enemy  that 
he  is  a  child  of  God,  ver.  16. 

5.  Union  with  Christ  is  the  source  of  all  our  blessings  of 
justification  and  sanctification,  as  taught  in  the  previous  chap- 
ters, and  of  salvation,  as  taught  in  this,  ver.  17. 

6.  Afflictions  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  divine  favour,  nor 
with  our  being  the  sons  of  God,  vs.  18 — 25. 

7.  The  future  glory  of  the  saints  must  be  inconceivably  great. 
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if  the  whole  creation,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  groans 
and  longs  for  its  manifestation,  vs.  19 — 28. 

8.  The  onrse  consequent  on  the  fall  has  affected  the  state  of 
the  external  world.  The  consummation  of  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion may  be  attended  with  its  regeneration,  ts.  20 — 22. 

9.  The  present  influences  of  the  Spirit  are  first  fruits  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints ;  the  same  in  kind  with  the  blessings 
of  the  future  state,  though  less  in  degree.  They  are  a  pledge 
of  future  blessedness,  and  always  produce  an  earnest  longing  for 
the  fruition  of  the  full  inheritance,  yer.  23. 

10.  As,  for  wise,  reasons,  salvation  is  not  immediately  conse- 
quent on  regeneration,  hope,  which  is  the  joyful  expectation 
of  future  good,  becomes  the  duty,  solace,  and  support  of  the 
Christian,  vs.  24,  25. 

11.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  our  Paraclete  (John  xiv.  16)  or  advo- 
cate, we  are  his  clientSy  we  know  not  how  to  plead  our  own 
cause,  but  he  dictates  to  us  what  we  ought  to  say.  This  office 
of  the  Spirit  ought  to  be  recognised,  and  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged, ver.  26. 

12.  Prayer,  to  be  acceptable,  must  be  according  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  it  always  is  so  when  it  is  dictated  or  excited  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  yer.  27. 

18.  All  events  are  under  the  control  of  Ood ;  and  even  the 
greatest  afflictions  are  productive  of  good  to  those  who  love 
him,  yer.  28. 

14.  The  calling  or  conyersion  of  men,  involving  so  many  of 
their  free  acts,  is  a  matter  of  divine  purpose,  and  it  occurs  in 
consequence  of  its  being  so,  ver.  28. 

REMARKS. 

1.  If  God,  by  his  Spirit,  condescends  to  dwell  in  us,  it  is  our 
highest  duty  to  fallow  ourselves  to  be  goyemed  or  led  by  him, 
vs.  12,  13. 

2.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  profess  to  be  the  sons  of 
God,  if  destitute  of  the  filial  feelings  of  confidence,  affection, 
and  reverence,  ver.  15. 

8.  A  spirit  of  fear,  so  far  from  being  an  evidence  of  piety, 
is  an  evidence  of  the  contrary.  The  filial  spirit  is  the  genuine 
spirit  of  religion,  ver.  15. 

4^  Assurance  of  hope  is  not  fanatical,  but  is  an  attainment 
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which  eyerj  Christian  should  make.  If  the  witness  of  men  is 
received,  the  witness  of  God  is  greater.  As  the  manifestation 
of  God's  love  to  us  is  made  in  exciting  our  love  towards  him, 
BO  the  testimony  of  his  Spirit  with  ours,  that  we  are  the  sons 
of  God,  is  made  when  our  filial  feelings  are  in  lively  exercise, 
ver.  16. 

5.  Christians  ought  neither  to  expect  nor  wish  to  escape  suf- 
fering with  Christ,  if  they  are  to  be  partakers  of  his  glory. 
The  former  is  a  preparation  for  the  latter,  ver.  17. 

6.  The  afflictions  of  this  life,  though  in  themselves  not  joyous 
but  grievous,  are  worthy  of  little  regard  in  comparison  with  the 
glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  us.  To  bear  these  trials 
properly,  we  should  regard  them  as  part  of  the  heritage  of  the 
sons  of  God,  ver.  18. 

7.  As  the  present  state  of  things  is  one  of  bondage  to  cor- 
ruption, as  there  is  a  dreadful  pressure  of  sin  and  misery  on  the 
whole  creation,  we  should  not  regard  the  world  as  our  home, 
but  desire  deliverance  from  this  bondage,  and  introduction  into 
the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  vs.  19 — 22. 

8.  It  is  characteristic  of  genuine  piety  to  have  exalted  con- 
ceptions of  future  blessedness,  and  earnest  longings  after  it. 
Those,  therefore,  who  are  contented  with  the  world  and  indif- 
ferent about  heaven,  can  hardly  possess  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  ver.  23. 

9.  Hope  and  patience  are  always  united.  K  we  have  a  well- 
founded  hope  of  heaven,  then  do  we  with  patience  and  fortitude 
wait  for  it.  This  believing  resignation  and  joyful  expectation 
of  the  promises,  are  peculiarly  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
honourable  to  religion,  vs.  24,  25. 

10.  How  wonderful  the  condescension  of  the  Holy  Spirit! 
How  great  his  kindness  in  teaching  us,  as  a  parent  his  children, 
how  to  pray  and  what  to  pray  for !  How  abundant  the  conso- 
lation thus  afforded  to  the  pious  in  the  assurance  that  their 
prayers  shall  be  heard,  vs.  26,  27. 

11.  Those  who  are  in  Christ,  who  love  God,  may  repose  in 
perfect  security  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  wings.  All  things 
shall  work  together  for  their  good,  because  all  things  are  under 
the  control  of  Him  who  has  called  them  to  the  possession  of 
eternal  life  according  to  his  own  purpose,  ver.  28. 
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he  has  made  to  love  him,  he  will  assuredly  bring  to  the  glory 
prepared  for  his  people. 

Whom  he  did  foreknow.  As  the  words  to  know  and  fore^ 
know  are  used  in  three  different  senses,  applicable  to  the  present 
passage,  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  which  should 
be  preferred.  The  word  may  express  prescience  simply, 
according  to  its  literal  meaning;  or,  as  to  know  is  often  to 
approve  and  lovcj  it  may  express  the  idea  of  peculiar  affection 
in  this  case;  or  it  may  mean  to  select  or  determine  %cpon. 
Among  those  who  adopt  one  or  the  other  of  these  general  views, 
there  is  still  a  great  diversity  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
understand  the  passage.  These  opinions  are  too  numerous  to 
be  here  recited. 

As  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  to  foreknow  gives  no 
adequate  sense,  inasmuch  as  all  men  are  the  objects  of  the 
divine  prescience,  whereas  the  apostle  evidently  designed  to 
express  by  the  word  something  that  could  be  asserted  only  of  a 
particular  class;  those  who  adopt  this  meaning  here  supply 
something  to  make  the  sense  complete.  Who  he  foreknew 
would  repent  and  believcj  or  who  would  not  resist  his  divine 
influence,  or  some  such  idea.  There  are  two  objections  to  this 
manner  of  explaining  the  passage.  1.  The  addition  of  this 
clause  is  entirely  gratuitous;  and,  if  unnecessary,  it  is,  of  course, 
improper.  There  is  no  such  thing  said,  and,  therefore,  it 
should  not  be  assumed,  without  necessity,  to  be  implied.  2.  It 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  apostle's  doctrine.  It  makes 
the  ground  of  our  calling  and  election  to  be  something  in  us, 
our  works ;  whereas  Paul  says  that  such  is  not  the  ground  of 
our  being  chosen.  ^^  Who  hath  called  us  not  according  to  our 
works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  Ac," 
2  Tim.  i.  9,  and  Bom.  ix.  11,  where  the  contrary  doctrine  is  not 
only  asserted,  but  proved  and  defended.  To  say  that  faith  as 
distinguished  from  works  is  what  is  foreseen,  and  constitutes 
the  ground  of  election,  does  not  help  the  matter.  For  faith  is 
a  work  or  act,  and  it  is  the  gift  of  Gt>d,  the  result  or  effect  of 
election,  and  therefore  not  its  ground. 

The  second  and  third  interpretations  do  not  essentially  differ. 
The  one  is  but  a  modification  of  the  other;  for  whom  God 
peculiarly  loves,  he  does  thereby  distinguish  from  others,  which 
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is  In  itself  a  selecting  or  choosing  of  them  from  among  others. 
The  usage  of  the  word  is  favoorable  to  either  modification  of 
this  general  idea  of  fref erring.  "  The  people  which  he  fore- 
knew," i.  e.,  loved  or  selected,  Rom.  xi.  2;  "Who  verily  was 
foreordained  (Gr.  forehnown\  i.  e.  fixed  upoftj  chosen  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,''  1  Peter  i.  20,  2  Tim.  ii.  19, 
John  X.  14,  16;  see  also  Acts  ii.  28,  1  Peter  i.  2.  The  idea 
therefore,  obviously  is,  that  those  whom  God  peculiarly  loved, 
and  By  thus  loving,  distinguished  or  selected  from  the  rest  of 
mankind ;  or  to  express  both  ideas  in  one  word,  those  whom  he 
elected  he  predestined,  &c. 

It  is  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Ttpdyuwtrc^  expresses 
something  more  than  the  prescience  of  which  all  men  and  all 
events  are  the  objects,  and,  on  the  other,  something  different 
from  the  Trpoopctrfjui^  (predestination)  expressed  by  the  following 
word :  "Whom  he  foreknew,  them  he  also  predestinated."  The 
predestination  follows,  and  is  grounded  on  the  foreknowledge. 
The  foreknowledge  therefore  expresses  the  act  of  cognition  or 
recognition,  the  fixing,  so  to  speak,  the  mind  upon,  which 
involves  the  idea  of  selection.  If  we  look  over  a  number  of 
•objects  with  the  view  of  selecting  some  of  them  for  a  definite 
purpose,  the  first  act  is  to  fix  the  mind  on  some  to  the  neglect 
of  the  others,  and  the  second  is  to  destine  them  to  the  proposed 
end.  So  God  is  represented  as  looking  on  the  fallen  mass  of 
men,  and  fixing  on  some  whom  he  predestines  to  salvation. 
This  is  the  TrpdYifaxre^j  the  foreknowledge,  of  which  the  apostle 
here  speaks.  It  is  the  knowing,  fixing  upon,  or  selecting  those 
who  are  to  be  predestinated  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Even  De  Wette  says,  Der  Begriff  der  unbe- 
dingten  Gnadenwhal  Kegt  hier  klar  vor,  (the  idea  of  sovereign 
election  is  here  clearly  presented.) 

Se  aho  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image 
of  his  Son.  To  predestinate  is  to  destine  or  appoint  before- 
hand, as  the  original  word  is  used  in  Acts  iv.  28,  "To  do 
whatsoever  thy  hand  and  counsel  determined  before  to  be 
done;**  "Having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of 
children,"  Eph.  i.  6;  "Being  predestinated  according  to  the 
purpose  of  Him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will,"  Eph.  i.  11.     In  all  the  cases  in  which  this  pre- 
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destination  is  spoken  of,  the  idea  is  distinctly  recognised,  thai 
the  ground  of  the  choice  which  it  implies  is  not  in  us.  We  are 
chosen  in  Christ,  or  according  to  the  free  purpose  of  God,  &c. 
This  is  a  /or«-ordination,  a  determination  which  existed  in 
the  divine  mind  long  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  event, 
even  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  Eph.  i.  4;  so  that 
the  occurrences  in  time  are  the  manifestations  of  the  eternal 
purpose  of  God,  and  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  which  they 
form  a  part. 

The  end  to  which  those  whom  God  has  chosen  are  pre- 
destined, is  conformity  to  the  image  of  hi»  Son,  i.  e.,  that  they 
might  be  like  his  Son  in  character  and  destiny.  He  hath 
chosen  us  ^^  that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before 
him,"  Eph.  i.  4,  iv.  24.  ^^He  hath  predestined  us  to  the 
adoption,  i.  e.,  to  the  state  of  sons,  Eph.  i.  6.  '^  As  we  have 
borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image 
of  the  heavenly,*'  1  Cor.  xv.  49;  see  Phil.  iii.  21,  1  John  iii.  2. 
The  words  aufifiopipou^  r^c  sixduo^  tou  ulou  ainou^  express  not 
only  the  general  idea  that  believers  are  to  be  like  Christ,  but 
more  definitely,  that  what  Christ  is  we  are  to  be ;  as  He  is  ol6^ 
we  are  o/o/;  as  He  was  iv  f^op<p^  &eoo  we  are  to  be  au/i/jtopfoe; 
as  He  assumed  our  nature,  and  thereby  purified  and  exalted  it, 
we  are  to  partake  of  that  purity  and  glory.  We  are  to  have 
the  same  /iopfij  (form)  as  the  eixwu  of  Christ  has — resemble  him 
as  the  image  answers  to  the  original.  As  Paul,  in  verse  17,  had 
spoken  of  our  suffering  with  Christ,  and  in  the  subsequent  pas- 
sage was  principally  employed  in  showing  that  though  in  this 
respect  we  must  be  like  Christ,  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  our 
being  sons  and  heirs,  so  here,  when  we  are  said  to  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  Christ,  the  idea  of  our  bearing  the  same  cross 
is  not  to  be  excluded.  We  are  to  be  like  our  Saviour  in  moral 
character,  in  our  present  suflFerings  and  future  glory.  As  this 
conformity  to  Christ  includes  our  moral  likeness  to  him,  and  as 
this  embraces  all  that  is  good  in  us,  it  is  clear  that  no  supposed 
excellence  originating  from  our  own  resources,  can  be  the 
ground  of  our  being  chosen  as  God*s  people,  since  this  excel- 
lence is  included  in  the  end  to  which  we  are  predestined.  "  I 
remark  here  in  passing,"  says  Olshausen,  "  that  according  to 
Paul's  doctrine,  there  is  a  praede%tinatio  mxnetcrum  in  the  strict 
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sense  of  the  word;  that  is,  that  God  does  not  foreknow  those 
who  by  their  own  decision  will  become  holy,  but  he  himself 
oreates  that  decision  in  them.  In  Trpo^^eudnrxup  the  divine 
knowledge,  and  in  irpoopt^^uv  the  divine  will,  (both  of  which 
are  included  in  the  TtpSdttri^^)  are  expressed." 

That  he  might  be  the  first-born  among  many  brethren.  This 
clause  may  express  the  design,  or  merely  the  result  of  what 
bad  just  been  said.  ^  God  predestinated  us  to  be  sons,  in  order 
that  Christ  might  be,'  &c.,  or  '  He  made  us  his  sons,  hence 
Christ  is,'  &c.  The  former  is  on  every  account  to  be  preferred. 
It  is  not  merely  an  unintended  result,  but  the  great  end  con- 
templated in  the  predestination  of  God's  people.  That  end  is 
the  glory  and  exaltation  of  Christ.  The  purpose  of  God  in  the 
salvation  of  men,  was  not  mainly  that  men  should  be  holy  and 
happy,  but  that  through  their  holiness  and  happiness  his  glory, 
in  the  person  of  the  Son,  should  be  displayed,  in  the  ages  to 
come,  to  principalities  and  powers.  Christ,  therefore,  is  the 
central  point  in  the  history  of  the  universe.  His  glory,  as  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  highest  form  of  its  manifestation,  is  the 
great  end  of  creation  and  redemption.  And  this  end,  the 
apostle  teaches,  is  accomplished  by  making  him  the  first-bom 
among  many  brethren,  that  is,  by  causing  him  to  stand  as  the 
first-bom,  the  head  and  chief,  among  and  over  that  countless 
multitude  who  through  him  are  made  the  sons  of  God.  '^  Igi- 
tur,"  says  Calvin,  '^sicut  primogenitus  familiae  nomen  sustinet; 
ita  Christus  in  sublimi  gradu  locatur,  non  modo  ut  honore  emi- 
neat  inter  fideles,  sed  etiam  ut  communi  fratemitatis  nota  sub 
se  omnes  contineat." 

Ybrsb  80.  Moreover,  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  aho 
called.  Those  whom  he  had  thus  foreordained  to  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  his  Son  in  moral  character,  in  suffering,  and  in 
future  glory,  he  effectually  calls,  i.  e.,  leads  by  the  external 
invitation  of  the  gospel,  .and  by  the  efficacious  operation  of  his 
grace,  to  the  end  to  which  they  are  destined.  That  the  oalKng 
here  spoken  of  is  not  the  mere  external  call  of  the  gospel,  is 
evident  both  from  the  usage  of  the  word,  and  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case ;  see  1  Cor.  i.  9,  "  God  is  faithful  by  whom  ye 
were  called  to  the  fellowship  of  his  Son,"  i.  e.,  effectually 
brought  into  union  with  him.  In  the  same  chapter,  ver.  24, 
29 
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"To  those  which  are  called,  Christ  the  power  of  God,*'  Ac. 
The  called  are  here  expressly  distinguished  from  the  rejecters 
of  the  external  invitation.  1  Cor.  vii.  15,  18,  in  which  chap- 
ter calling  is  repeatedly  put  for  effectual  conversion,  "  Is  any 
man  called^  being  a  servant,"  &c,  Heb.  ix.  15,  "  That  they 
which  are  called  may  receive  the  promise  of  eternal  inheri- 
tance." Bom.  ix.  12,  Eph.  iv.  4,  1  Thess.  iL  12,  and  many 
similar  passages.  This  use  of  the  word,  thus  common  in  tbo 
New  Testament,  is  obviously  necessary  here,  because  the  apos- 
tle is  speaking  of  a  call  which  is  peculiar  to  those  who  are 
finally  saved.  Whom  he  calU  he  justifies  and  glorifies;  see 
verse  28. 

•  Wlwm  he  called^  them  he  also  justified;  and  whom  he  justir 
fisd^  them  he  also  glorified.  The  aorist  here  used  may  express 
the  idea  of  frequevicy.  Whom  he  calls,  he  is  wont  to  justify; 
and  whom  he  is  wont  to  justify,  is  he  accustomed  to  glorify* 
So  that  the  meaning  is  the  same  as  though  the  present  tense 
had  been  used,  ^Whom  he  calls,  he  justifies,'  &c.;  see  James 
i.  11,  1  Peter  i.  24,  where  the  same  tense  is  rendered  as  the 
present,  "  The  grass  withereth,  and  the  flower  thereof  falledi 
away."  Or,  as  this  use  of  the  aorist  is  doubtful,  or  at  least 
unusual,  that  tense  is  employed,  because  Paul  is  speaking  of 
that  God,  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  in  whose 
decree  and  purpose  all  future  events  are  comprehended  and 
fixed ;  so  that  in  predestinating  us,  he  at  the  same  time,  in 
effect,  called,  justified,  and  glorified  us,  as  all  these  were 
included  in  his  purpose. 

The  justification  here  spoken  of,  is  doubtless  that  of  which 
the  apostle  has  been  speaking  throughout  the  epistle,  the 
regarding  and  treating  sinners  as  just,  for  tlie  sake  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ.  The  blessings  of  grace  are  never 
separated  from  each  other.  Election,  calling,  justification,  and 
salvation  are  indissolubly  united;  and,  therefore,  he  who  has 
clear  evidence  of  his  being  called,  has  the  same  evidence  of  his 
election  and  final  salvation.  This  is  the  very  idea  the  apostle 
means  to  present  for  the  consolation  and  encouragement  of 
believers.  They  have  no  cause  for  despondency  if  the  children 
of  God,  and  called  according  to  his  purpose,  because  nothing 
can  prevent  their  final  salvation. 
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Yebsb  8^.  What  ihaU  we  $ay  to  these  thinget  That  is, 
what  is  the  inference  from  what  has  hitherto  been  said?  If 
Q-od  he  f<yr  ia,  if  he  has  delivered  us  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death,  if  he  has  renewed  us  by  his  Spirit  which  dwells  within 
ns,  if  he  recognises  ns  as  his  children  and  his  heirs,  and  has 
predestinated  ns  to  holiness  and  glory,  \oho  can  he  (iffainet  net 
If  God's  love  has  led  to  all  the  good  just  specified,  what  have 
we  to  fear  for  the  future  ?  He  who  spared  not  his  own  Son^ 
will  freely  give  us  all  things.  This  verse  shows  clearly  what 
has  been  the  apostle's  object  from  the  beginning  of  the  chapter. 
He  wished  to  demonstrate  that  to  those  who  accede  to  the  plan 
of  salvation  which  he  taught,  i.  e.,  to  those  who  are  in  Christ 
Jesus,  there  is  no  ground  of  apprehension ;  their  final  salvation 
is  fully  secured.  The  conclusion  of  the  chapter  is  a  recapitu- 
lation of  all  his  former  arguments,  or  rather  the  reduction  of 
them  to  one,  which  comprehends  them  all  in  their  fullest  force ; 
Gob  is  for  us.  He,  as  our  Judge,  is  satisfied ;  as  our  Father, 
he  loves  us ;  as  the  supreme  and  almighty  Controller  of  events, 
who  works  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  he  has 
determined  to  save  us ;  and  as  that  Being,  whose  love  is  as 
unchanging  as  it  is  infinite,  he  allows  nothing  to  separate  his 
children  from  himself. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  if  Paul  had  intended  to  teach  these 
doctrines,  he  would  have  said  that  apostacy  and  sin  cannot 
interfere  with  the  salvation  of  believers.  But  what  is  salvation, 
but  deliverance  from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin  ?  It  is,  there- 
fore, included  in  the  very  purpose  and  promise  of  salvation, 
that  its  objects  shall  be  preserved  from  apostacy  and  deadly 
sins.  This  is  the  end  and  essence  of  salvation.  And,  there- 
fore, to  make  Paul  argue  that  God  will  save  us  if  we  do  not 
apostatize,  is  to  make  him  say,  those  shall  be  saved  who  are 
not  lost.  According  to  the  apostle's  doctrine,  holiness  is  so 
;  essential  and  prominent  a  part  of  salvation,  that  it  is  not  so 
much  a  means  to  an  end  as  the  very  end  itself.  It  is  that  to 
which  we  are  predestinated  and  called,  and  therefore  if  the 
promise  of  salvation  does  not  include  the  promise  of  holiness, 
it  includes  nothing.  Hence,  to  ask  whether,  if  one  of  the 
called  should  apostatize  and  live  in  sin,  he  would  still  be  saved, 
is  to  ask,  whether  he  will  be  saved  if  he  is  not  saved.    Nor  can 
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these  doctrines  be  perverted  to  licentiousness  wil^out  a  com- 
plete denial  of  their  nature.  For  they  not  only  represent  sin 
and  salvation  as  two  things  which  ought  not  to  be  united,  but 
as  utterly  irreconcilable  and  contradictory. 

Vbrsb  82.  He  that  spared  not  his  otm  Son^  &c.  That 
ground  of  confidence  and  security  which  includes  all  others,  is 
the  love  of  God ;  and  that  exhibition  of  divine  love  which  sur- 
passes and  secures  all  others,  is  the  gift  of  HIS  OWN  Son.  Paul 
having  spoken  of  Christians  as  being  God*s  sons  by  adoption, 
was  led  to  designate  Christ  as  his  own  peculiar  Son,  in  a  sense 
in  which  neither  angels  (Heb.  i.  5)  nor  men  can  be  so  called. 
That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  evident,  1.  Because 
this  is  its  proper  force ;  own  Son  being  opposed  to  adopted 
sons.  An  antithesis,  expressed  or  implied,  is  always  involved 
in  the  use  of  the  word  r^roc,  see  Acts  ii.  6,  Bom.  xi.  24,  xiv.  4, 
Tit.  i.  12.  The  Jews,  we  are  told,  took  up  stones  to  stone  our 
Lord,  because  naripa  c8cox>  IXeye  rdxt  6e6x>y  thus  making  himself 
equal  with  God.  Christ  is  in  such  a  sense  the  Son  of  God, 
that  he  is  of  one  nature  with  him,  the  same  in  substance,  equal 
in  power  and  glory.  2.  Because  the  context  requires  it,  as 
Paul  had  spoken  of  those  who  were  sons  in  a  different  sense 
just  before.  8.  Because  this  apostle,  and  the  other  sacred 
writers,  designate  Christ  as  Son  of  God  in  the  highest  sense,  as 
partaker  of  the  divine  nature ;  see  Bom.  i.  4. 

BtU  delivered  him  up  for  vs  all.  He  was  delivered  up  to 
death ;  see  Gal.  i.  4,  Bom.  iv.  25,  Isa.  liii.  6,  xxxviii.  18  (in 
the  LXX.,)  and  Matt.  x.  21.  For  us  all;  not  merely  for  our 
benefit,  but  in  our  place.  This  idea,  however,  is  not  expressed 
by  the  peculiar  force  of  the  preposition  &ri/>,  but  is  implied 
from  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  benefit  secured  by  a  sacri- 
fice is  secured  by  substitution.  It  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of 
the  offender  because  it  is  offered  in  his  place.  There  is  no 
restriction  or  limitation  to  be  put  on  the  word  aU  in  this 
verse,  other  than  which  the  context  and  the  analogy  of  Scrip- 
ture imposes.  God,  says  Paul,  gave  up  his  Son  for  us  all; 
whether  he  means  all  rational  creatures,  or  all  men,  or  all 
those  whom  he  determined  thereby  to  redeem,  and  whom  he 
had  foreknown  and  predestinated  to  eternal  life,  depends  on 
what  the  Soriptnre  elsewhere  teaches  on  the  subject. 
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How  shall  he  not  also  (xcu)  with  him  freely  give  u$  aU  things. 
If  God  has  done  the  greater,  he  will  not  leave  the  less  undone. 
The  gift  of  Christ  includes  all  other  gifts.  K  God  so  loved  us 
as  to  give  his  Son  for  us,  he  will  certainly  give  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  render  that  gift  effectual.  This  is  presented  as  a  ground  of 
confidence.  The  believer  is  assured  ot  salvation,  not  because 
he  is  assured  of  his  own  constancy,  but  simply  because  he  is 
assured  of  the  immutability  of  the  divine  love,  and  he  is  assured 
of  its  immutability  because  he  is  assured  of  its  greatness.  Infi- 
nite love  cannot  change.  A  love  which  spared  not  the  eternal 
Son  of  God,  but  freely  gave  him  up,  cannot  fail  of  its  object. 
^'  Ghristus  non  nudus  aut  inanis  ad  nos  missus  est ;  sed  coeles- 
tibus  omnibus  thesauris  refertus,  ne  quid  eum  possidentibus  ad 
plenam  felicitatem  desit."   Calvin. 

Verse  33.  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  GocTs 
elect?  This  and  the  following  verse  show  how  fully  the 
security  of  believers  is  provided  for  by  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion. What  is  it  they  have  to  fear  under  the  government  of  a 
just  and  powerful  God  ?  There  is  nothing  to  be  dreaded  but 
sin;  if  that  be  pardoned  and  removed,  there  is  nothing  left 
to  fear.  In  the  strongest  manner  possible,  the  apostle  declares 
that  the  sins  of  believers  are  pardoned,  and  shows  the  ground 
on  which  that  pardon  rests.  To  them,  therefore,  there  can  be 
neither  a  disquieting  accusation  nor  condemnation.  Who  can 
Jay  any  thing?  rrc  iyxakitreg^  the  word  ipcaXeiv  means  in  jus 
vocarcy  to  summon  before  the  bar  of  justice.  The  question  is 
in  the  form  of  a  challenge,  and  implies  the  strongest  con- 
fidence that  no  accuser  against  God*s  elect  can  appear.  If 
the  law  of  God  be  satisfied,  "the  strength  of  sin,"  its  con- 
demning power,  is  destroyed.  Even  conscience,  though  it 
upbraids,  does  not  terrify.  It  produces  the  ingenuous  sorrow 
of  children,  and  not  the  despairing  anguish  of  the  convict, 
because  it  sees  that  all  the  ends  of  punishment  are  fully 
answered  in  the  death  of  Christ,  who  bore  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree. 

God^s  electy  i.  e.  those  whom  God  has  chosen ;  see  ver.  29. 
The  word  elect  is  sometimes  used  in  a  secondary  sense  for 
behvedy  which  idea  is  implied  in  its  literal  sense,  as  those 
chosen  are  those  who  are  peculiarly  beloved.     This  sense  may 
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be  given  to  it  in  1  Peter  ii,  4,  **  elect  and  precious"  may  be 
beloved  and  precious.  And  so  in  a  multitude  of  cases  it  were 
optional  with  a  writer  to  say  chosen  or  beloved,  as  the  one 
implies  the  other.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  cfiosen  means 
beloved,  or  that  the  idea  of  choice  is  to  be  excluded  from  the 
idea  of  the  word.  The  elect  are  those  whom  God  ha^i  chosen 
out  of  the  world  to  be  the  members  of  his  family  or  kingdom ; 
just  as  under  the  Old  Testament  the  Hebrews,  whom  he  had 
chosen  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  were  his  elect.  Men  may 
dispute  as  to  what  the  elect  are  chosen  to,  and  why  some  are 
chosen  and  not  others.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for 
dispute  whether  "the  elect**  mean  the  chosen.  This  passage, 
however,  proves  that  those  who  are  elect,  and  whose  election 
has  become  recognised,  are  in  a  state  in  which  they  are  free 
from  condemnation.  No  one  can  lay  any  thing  to  their 
charge.  The  demands  of  justice  as  regards  them  have  been 
satisfied.  This  is  not  true  of  those  who  are  chosen  merely  to 
church  privileges.  There  is  an  election,  therefore,  unto  grace 
and  salvation.  The  elect  are  safe.  This  is  the  grand  theme 
of  this  jubilant  chapter. 

It  18  Q-od  who  justifiethj  6ed^  6  dtxaewp.  Editors  and  com- 
mentators are  about  equally  divided  on  the  question  whether 
this  and  the  following  clauses  should  be  taken  interrogatively  or 
affirmatively.  If  the  former,  the  idea  is,  that  as  God  is  the 
being  against  whom  we  have  siiuaed,  and  who  alone  has  the 
administration  of  justice  in  his  hands,  if  he  does  not  accuse 
there  can  be  no  accuser.  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  against  the 
elect  of  God  7  Shall  God,  who  justifies  them  ?  In  favour  of 
this  view  is  the  fact,  that  the  questions  in  ver.  32,  and  also  in 
ver.  85,  are  answered  by  questions,  and  hence  the  questions  in 
vs.  83,  34,  are  most  naturally  so  answered.  Nevertheless,  the 
impossibility  of  any  accusation  being  sustained  against  the  elect 
of  God,  is  better  expressed  by  the  affirmatiqji.  It  is  God  who 
is  their  justifier.  If  he  justifies,  who  can  condemn?  Besides, 
according  to  the  current  representation  of  Scripture,  God  is 
the  judge,  not  the  accuser.  To  justify,  is  to  declare  the  claims 
of  justice  satisfied.  If  God,  the  supreme  judge,  makes  this 
declaration,  it  must  be  true,  and  it  must  stop  every  mouth. 
No  rational  creature,  no  enlightened  conscience,  can  call  for  the 
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punishment  of  those  irhom  God  justifies.  If  justice  is  not 
satisfied^  there  can  be  no  justification,  no  peace  of  conscience, 
no  security  either  for  salvation  or  for  the  moral  government  of 
Gtod.  The  Bible  knows  nothing  of  mere  pardon.  Ther^  can 
be  no  pardon  except  on  the  ground  of  satisfaction  of  justice.  It 
is  by  declaring  a  man  just,  (that  is,  that  justice  in  relation  to 
him  is  satisfied,)  that  he  is  freed  from  the  penalty  of  the  law, 
and  restored  to  the  favour  of  God. 

Ybrsb  84.  Who  18  he  that  condemnethf  i.  e.,  no  one  can 
condemn.  In  support  of  this  assertion  there  are,  in  this  verse, 
four  conclusive  reasons  presented;  the  death  of  Christ,  his 
resurrection,  his  exaltation,  and  his  intercession.  It  is  Ckrut 
that  died.  By  his  death,  as  an  atonement  for  our  sins,  all 
ground  of  condemnation  is  removed.  The  death  of  Christ 
could  not  be  a  proof  that  the  believer  cannot-  be  condemned, 
unless  his  death  removed  the  ground  of  condemnation ;  and  it 
could  not  remove  the  ground  of  condemnation,  unless  it  satisfied 
the  demands  of  justice.  His  death,  therefore,  was  a  satisfac- 
tion, and  not  merely  an  exhibition  of  love,  or  a  didactic  symbol 
meant  to  impress  some  moral  truth.  Jea,  rather^  that  it  riBen 
again.  The  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  the  evidence  of  the 
sacrifice  of  his  death  being  accepted,  and  of  the  validity  of  all 
his  claims,  is  a  much  more  decisive  proof  of  the  security  of  all 
who  trust  in  him,  than  his  death  could  be.  See  on  chap.  i.  4, 
iv.  25,  Acts  xvii.  81,  1  Cor.  jcv.  17,  &c. 

Who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  Godj  i.  e.,  is  associated 
with  God  in  his  universal  dominion.  Psalm  ex.  1,  '*  Sit  thou  on 
my  right  hand,"  i.  e.,  share  my  throne;  Eph.  i.  20,  Rev.  iii.  21. 
^^  As  I  also  overcame  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his 
throne."  Heb.  i.  8,  "Who  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
majesty  on  high."  From  ^these  and  other  passages  in  their 
connection,  it  is  evident  that  Christ  is  exalted  to  universal 
dominion,  all  po^er  in  heaven  and  earth  is  given  into  his 
hands.  If  this  is  the  case,^  how  great  the  security  it  affords 
the  believer !  He  who  is  engaged  to  effect  his  salvation  is  the 
Director  of  all  events  and  of  all  worlds. 

Who  also  maheth  intercession  for  us^  i.  e.,  who  acts  as  our 
advocate,  pleads  our  cause  before  God,  presents  those  consid- 
erations which  secure  for  us  pardon  and  the  continued  supply 
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of  the  divine  grace;  see  on  ver.  26,  Heb.  vii.  25,  ix.  24, 1  John- 
ii.  1.  Christ,  as  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  invested 
with  universal  dominion,  is  able  to  save ;  his  interceding  for  us 
is  the  evidence  that  he  is  willing  to  save — willing  not  only  in 
the  sense  of  being  disposed  to,  but  in  the  sense  of  purposing. 
He  intends  to  save  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him,  and  there- 
fore in  their  behalf  he  presents  before  God  the  merit  of  his 
mediatorial  work,  and  urges  their  salvation  as  the  reward  pro- 
mised him  in  the  covenant  of  redemption.  He  is  our  patron, 
in  the  Roman  sense  of  the  word,  one  who  undertakes  our  case;, 
an  advocate,  whom  the  Father  heareth  always.  How  complete, 
then,  the  security  of  those  for  whom  he  pleads  !*  Of  course 
this  language  is  figurative ;  the  meaning  is,  that  Christ  con- 
tinues since  his  resurrection  and  exaltation  to  secure  for  his 
people  the  benefits  of  his  death,  every  thing  comes  from  God 
through  him,  and  for  his  sake. 

Vbrsb  85.  Who  shall  separate  tts  from  the  lave  of  Christ  f 
This  is  the  last  step  in  the  climax  of  the  apostle's  argument ; 
the  very  summit  of  the  mount  of  confidence,  whence  he  looks 
down  on  his  enemies  as  powerless,  and  forward  and  upward 
with  full  assurance  of  a  final  and  abundant  triumph.  No  <me 
can  accuse,  no  one  can  condemn,  no  one  can  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  Christ.  This  last  assurance  gives  permanency  to 
the  value  of  the  other  two. 

The  lotfe  of  Christ  is  clearly  Christ's  love  towards  us,  and 
not  ours  towards  him.  Paul  is  speaking  of  the  great  love  of 
God  towards  us  as  manifested  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  and  of  the 
love  of  Christ  as  exhibited  in  his  dying,  rising,  and  interceding 
for  us.  This  love,  which  is  so  great,  he  says  is  unchangeable. 
Besides,  the  apostle's  object  in  the  whole  chapter  is  to  console 
uid  confirm  the  confidence  of  believers.  The  interpretation 
just  mentioned  is  not  in  accordance  with  this  object.  It  is  no 
ground  of  confidence  to  assert,  or  even  to  feel,  that  we  will 
never  forsake  Christ,  but  it  is  the  strongest  ground  of  assurance 

*  **Porro  hano  interoesdonem  oarnali  sensu  ne  metriamnr:  Non  enim  eogi- 
Undos  est  supplex,  flexis  genibus,  manibus  expansis  Patrem  depreoari:  sed 
quia  apparet  ipse  assidue  cum  morte  et  resnrreoiione  sua,  quae  yioe  sunt 
aetemae  intercessionis,  et  vivae  orationis  efficaoiam  babent,  at  Patrem  nobis 
ooncilieot,  atque  exorabilem  reddant,  merito  dioitar  intercedere." — CaMn. 
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to  bd  coiiTmced  that  his  love  will  never  change.  And,  rnore^ 
oyer,  verse  89  requires  this  interpretation;  for  there  Paul 
expresses  the  same  sentiment  in  language  which  cannot  be 
misunderstood.  ^^No  creature,"  he  says,  ^^  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
This  is  evidently  God's  love  towards  us.  The  great  difficulty 
with  many  Christians  is  that  they  cannot  persuade  themselves 
that  Christ  (or  God)  loves  them;  and  the  reason  why  they 
cannot  feel  confident  of  the  love  of  God,  is,  that  they  know 
they  do  not  deserve  his  love,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  in 
the  highest  degree  unlovely.  How  can  the  infinitely  pure  God 
love  those  who  are  defiled  with  sin,  who  are  proud,  selfish,  dis- 
contented, ungrateful,  disobedient?  This,  indeed,  is  hard  to 
believe.  But  it  is  the  very  thing  we  are  required  to  believe, 
not  only  as  the  condition  of  peace  and  hope,  but  as  the  condi- 
tion of  salvation.  If  our  hope  of  God's  mercy  and  love  is 
founded  on  our  own  goodness  or  attractiveness,  it  is  a  false 
hope.  We  must  believe  that  his  love  is  gratuitous,  mysterious, 
without  any  known  or  conceivable  cause,  certainly  without  the 
cause  of  loveliness  in  its  object ;  that  it  is,  in  short,  what  it  is 
so  often  declared  to  be  in  the  Bible,  analogous  to  the  love  of  a 
parent  for  his  child.  A  father's  or  mother's  love  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  attractiveness  of  its  object,  and  often  in  spite  of  its 
deformity. 

ShdU  trUnUation,  or  dtstresSy  or  persectUiany  &c.  This  is 
merely  an  amplification  of  the  preceding  idea.  Nothing  shall 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ,  neither  tribulation,  nor 
distress,  nor  persecution,  &c.  That  is,  whatever  we  may  be 
called  upon  to  suffer  in  this  life,  nothing  can  deprive  us  of  the 
love  of  him  who  died  for  us,  and  who  now  lives  to  plead  our 
cause  in  heaven ;  and,  therefore,  these  afflictions,  and  all  other 
difficulties,  are  enemies  we  may  despise.  '^  Sicut  enim  nebulae 
quamvis  liquidum  solis  conspectum  obscurent,  non  tamen  ejus 
fulgore  in  totum  nos  privant:  sic  Deus  in  rebus  adversis  per 
caliginem  emittit  gratiae  suae  radios,  nequa  tentatio  despera- 
tione  nos  obruat :  imo  fides  nostra  promissionibus  Dei  tanquam 
alis  fulta  sursum  in  coelos  per  media  obstacula  penetrare  debet." 
Calvin. 

Veesb  86.  As  it  is  written^  for  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the 
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day  longy  &c.  A  quotation  from  Psalm  xliv.  22,  agreeably  to 
the  Septuagint  translation.  The  previous  verse  of  conrse 
implied  that  believers  should  be  exposed  to  many  afflictions, 
to  famine,  nakedness,  and  the  sword ;  this,  Paul  would  say,  is 
in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  the  pious  in  all  ages.  We 
suffer,  as  it  is  recorded  of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  that  they 
suffered. 

Vbrse  37.  N^of/y  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  eof^ 
querorSj  &c.  This  verse  is  connected  with  the  35th.  *  So  far 
from  these  afflictions  separating  us  from  the  love  of  Christ, 
they  are  more  than  conquered.'  That  is,  they  are  not  only 
deprived  of  all  power  to  do  us  harm,  they  minister  to  our  good, 
they  swell  the  glory  of  our  victory.  Through  him  that  loved 
us.  The  triumph  which  the  apostle  looked  for  was  not  to  be 
effected  by  his  own  strength  or  perseverance,  but  by  the  grace 
and  power  of  the  Redeemer.  1  Cor.  xv.  10,  Gal.  ii.  20,  Philip, 
iv.  13,  "  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengthen- 
eth  me." 

Vbrsbs  88,  39.  In  these  verses  the  confidence  of  the  apostle 
is  expressed  in  the  strongest  language.  He  heaps  words 
together  in  the  effort  to  set  forth  fully  the  absolute  inability  of 
all  created  things,  separately  or  united,  to  frustrate  the  pur- 
pose of  Ood,  or  to  turn  away  his  love  from  those  whom  he  has 
determined  to  save. 

For  I  am  persuaded^  that  neither  deaths  nor  life^  &c.  It  is 
somewhat  doubtful  how  far  the  apostle  intended  to  express 
distinct  ideas  by  the  several  words  here  used.  The  enumera- 
tion is  by  some  considered  as  expressing  the  general  idea  that 
nothing  in  the  universe  can  injure  believers,  the  detail  being 
designed  merely  as  amplification.  This,  however,  is  not  very 
probable.  The  former  view  is  to  be  preferred.  Neither  death. 
That  is,  though  cut  off  in  this  world,  their  connection  with 
Christ  is  not  thereby  destroyed.  "They  shall  never  perish, 
neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand,"  John  x.  28. 
Nor  life^  neither  its  blandishments  nor  its  trials.  "Whether 
we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord,  or  whether  we  die,  we  die  unto 
the  Lord.  So  that  living  or  dying  we  are  the  Lord's."  Rom. 
xiv.  8. 

Nor  angelsj  nor  pincipalities^  nor  powers.     Principalitiea 
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and  powers  are  by  many  understood  here  to  refer  to  the 
authorities  of  this  world  as  distinguished  from  angels.  But  to 
this  it  may  be  objected,  that  Paul  frequently  uses  these  terms  in 
connection  to  designate  the  different  orders  of  spiritual  beings, 
Eph.  i.  21,  Col.  i.  16;  and  secondly,  that  corresponding  terms 
were  in  common  use  among  the  Jews  in  this  sense.  It  is 
probable,  from  the  nature  of  the  passage,  that  this  clause  is  to 
be  taken  generally,  without  any  specific  reference  to  either  good 
or  bad  angels  as  such.  *No  superhuman  power,  no  angef,  how- 
ever mighty,  shall  ever  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God.*  Neither  things  present,  nor  things  to  come.  Nothing  in 
this  life,  nor  in  the  future ;  no  present  or  future  event,  &c. 

Ybbsb  89.  Nor  height,  nor  depth.  These  words  have  been 
very  variously  explained.  That  interpretation  which  seems,  on 
the  whole,  most  consistent  with  scriptural  usage  and  the  con- 
text, is  that  which  makes  the  terms  equivalent  to  heaven  and 
earth.  '  Nothing  in  heaven  or  earth ;'  see  Eph.  iv.  8,  Isa.  vii.  11, 
"Ask  it  either  in  the  depth  or  the  height  above,*'  &c.,  &c.  Nor 
miy  other  creature.  Although  the  preceding  enumeration  had 
been  so  minute,  the  apostle,  as  if  to  prevent  despondency  having 
the  possibility  of  a  foothold,  adds  this  all-comprehending  speci- 
fication, no  created  thirty  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God.  This  love  of  God,  which  is  declared  to  be  thus 
unchangeable,  is  extended  towards  us  only  on  account  of  our 
connection  with  Christ,  and  therefore  the  apostle  adds,  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord;  see  Eph.  i.  6,  2  Tim.  i.  9. 


DOCTRINE. 

1.  God  chooses  certain  individuals  and  predestinates  them  to 
eternal  life.  The  ground  of  this  choice  is  his  own  sovereign 
pleasure ;  the  end  to  which  the  elect  are  predestinated,  is  con- 
formity to  Jesus  Christ,  both  in  character  and  destiny,  ver.  29. 

2.  Those  who  are  thus  chosen  shall  certainly  be  saved, 
ver.  30. 

8.  The  only  evidence  of  election  is  effectual  calling,  that  is, 
the  production  of  holiness.  And  the  only  evidence  of  the 
genuineness  of  this  call  and  the  certainty  of  our  peseverance, 
is  a  patient  continuance  in  well  doing,  vs.  29,  80. 
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4.  The  love  of  God,  and  not  human  merit  or  power,  is  the 
proper  ground  of  confidence.  This  love  is  infinitely  great,  as 
is  manifested  by  the  gift  of  Qod*s  own  Son ;  and  it  is  unchange- 
able, as  the  apostle  strongly  asserts,  vs.  81 — 39. 

5.  The  gift  of  Christ  is  not  the  result  of  the  mere  general 
love  of  God  to  the  human  family,  but  also  of  special  love  to  his 
own  people,  ver.  32. 

6.  Hope  of  pardon  and  eternal  life  should  rest  on  the  death^ 
the  resurrection,  universal  dominion,  and  intercessi^  of  the 
Son  of  God,  ver.  34. 

7.  Trials  and  afflictions  of  every  kind  have  been  the  portion 
of  the  people  of  God  in  all  ages ;  as  they  cannot  destroy  the 
love  of  Christ  towards  us,  they  ought  not  to  shake  our  love 
towards  him,  ver.  35. 

8.  The  whole  universe,  with  all  that  it  contains,  as  far  as  it 
is  good,  is  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Christian ;  as  far  as  it  is 
evil,  it  is  a  more  than  conquered  foe,  vs.  35—39. 

9.  The  love  of  God,  infinite  and  unchangeable  as  it  is,  is 
manifested  to  sinners  only  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord^ 
ver.  39. 


REMARKS. 

1.  The  plan  of  redemption,  while  it  leaves  no  room  f<nr 
despondency,  affords  no  pretence  for  presumption.  Those 
whom  God  loves  he  loves  unchangeably ;  but  it  is  not  on  the 
ground  of  their  peculiar  excellence,  nor  can  this  love  be 
extended  towards  those  who  live  in  sin,  vs.  29 — 39. 

2.  As  there  is  a  beautiful  harmony  and  necessary  connection 
between  the  several  doctrines  of  grace,  between  election,  pre- 
destination, calling,  justification,  and  glorification,  so  must  there 
be  a  like  harmony  in  the  character  of  the  Christian.  He 
cannot  experience  the  joy  and  confidence  flowing  from  his 
election,  without  the  humility  which  the  consideration  of  its 
being  gratuitous  must  produce ;  nor  can  he  have  the  peace  of 
one  who  is  justified,  without  the  holiness  of  one  who  is  called, 
vs.  29,  30. 

3.  As  Christ  is  the  first  bom  or  head  among  many  brethren, 
all  true  Christians  must  love  him  supremely,  and  each  other  as 
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members  of  the  same  family.  Unless  we  have  this  love,  we 
do  not  belong  to  this  sacred  brotherhood,  ver.  29. 

4.  If  the  love  of  Grod  is  so  great  and  constant,  it  is  a  great 
sin  to  distrust  or  doubt  it,  vs.  30 — 89. 

6.  Believers  need  not  be  concerned  if  they  are  condemned 
by  the  world,  sin«e  God  justifies  them,  vs.  88,  84. 

6.  If  God  spared  not  his  own  Son,  in  order  to  effect  our 
salvation,  what  sacrifice  on  our  part  can  be  considered  great,  as 
a  return  for  such  love,  or  as  a  means  of  securing  the  salvation 
of  others,  ver.  82. 

7.  The  true  method  to  drive  away  despondency,  is  believing 
apprehensions  of  the  scriptural  grounds  of  hope,  viz.,  the  love 
of  God,  the  death  of  Christ,  his  resurrection,  his  universal 
dominion  and  his  intercession,  ver.  84. 

8.  Though  the  whole  universe  were  encamped  against  the 
solitary  Christian,  he  would  still  come  off  more  than  conqueror, 
vs.  85—89. 

9.  Afflictions  and  trials  are  not  to  be  fled  from  or  avoided, 
but  overcome,  ver.  87. 

10.  All  strength  to  endure  and  to  conquer  comes  to  us 
through  him  that  loved  us.  Without  him  we  can  do  nothing, 
ver.  87. 

11.  How  wonderful,  how  glorious,  how  secure  is  the  gospel ! 
Those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus  are  as  secure  as  the  love  of  God, 
the  merit,  power,  and  intercession  of  Christ  can  make  them. 
They  are  hedged  around  with  mercy.  They  are  enclosed  in  the 
arms  of  everlasting  love.  ^^  Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  keep 
us  from  falling,  and  to  present  us  faultless  before  the  presence 
of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy;  to  the  only  wise  God  our 
Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power,  both  now 
and  for  ever.    Amen !" 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

With  the  eighth  chapter,  the  discussion  of  the  plan  of  salra- 
tioD,  and  of  its  immediate  consequences,  was  brought  to  a  close. 
The  consideration  of  the  calling  of  the  Gtentiles,  and  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews,  commences  with  the  ninth,  and  extends 
to  the  end  of  the  eleventh.  Paul,  in  the  first  place,  shows 
that  Grod  may  consistently  reject  the  Jews,  and  extend  the 
blessings  of  the  Messiah's  reign  to  the  Gentiles,  ix.  1 — 24; 
and  in  the  second  place,  that  he  has  filready  declared  that  such 
was  his  purpose,  vs.  25—29.  Agreeably  to  these  prophetic 
declarations,  the  apostle  announces  that  the  Jews  were  cast  off 
and  the  Gentiles  called ;  the  former  having  refused  submission 
to  the  righteousness  of  faith,  and  the  latter  having  been 
obedient,  vs.  80 — 88.  In  the  tenth  chapter,  Paul  shows  the 
necessity  of  this  rejection  of  the  ancient  people  of  God,  and 
vindicates  the  propriety  of  extending  the  invitation  of  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen,  in  accordance  with  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets.  In  the  eleventh,  he  teaches  that  this  rejection 
of  the  Jews  was  neither  total  nor  final.  It  was  not  total,  inas- 
much as  many  Jews  of  that  generation  believed,  and  it  was  not 
final,  as  the  period  approached  when  the  great  body  of  that 
nation  should  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  be  rein- 
grafted  into  their  own  olive  tree.  So  that  we  have  in  this  and 
the  following  chapters,  1st.  PauVs  lamentation  over  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Jews,  ix.  1 — 6.  2d.  The  proof  that  Gx)d  had  the 
right  to  deal  thus  with  his  ancient  people,  ix.  6 — 29.  8d.  The 
proof  that  the  guilt  of  this  rejection  was  on  the  Jews  them- 
selves, ix.  30 — 83,  and  x.  1 — 21.  4th.  The  consolation  which 
the  promises  and  revealed  purposes  of  God  afford  in  view  of 
this  sad  event. 

CONTBNTS. 

In  entering  on  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  rejection 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  the  apostle  assures 
his  brethren  of  his  love  for  them,  and  of  his  respect  for  their 
national  privileges,  vs.  1 — 5.     That  his  doctrine  on  this  subject 
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was  true,  he  argues,  1.  Because  it  was  not  inconsistent  with 
the  promises  of  Qod,  who  is  perfectly  sovereign  in  the  distribxi- 
tdon  of  his  favours,  vs.  6 — 24.  And  secondly,  because  it  was 
distinctly  predicted  in  their  own  Scriptures,  vs.  25—29.  JJhe 
conclusion  from  this  reasoning  is  stated  in  vs.  20 — 88.  The 
Jews  are  rejected  for  their  unbelief,  and  the  Gentiles  admitted 
to  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 


ROMANS  IX.  1—5. 

ANALYSIS. 

As  the  subject  about  to  be  discussed  was  of  all  others  the 
most  painful  and  offensive  to  his  Jewish  brethren,  the  apostle 
approaches  it  with  the  greatest  caution.  He  solemnly  assures 
them  that  he  was  grieved  at  heart  on  their  account ;  and  that 
his  love  for  them  was  ardent  and  disinterested,  verses  1 — 8. 
Their  peculiar  privileges  he  acknowledged  and  respected.  They 
were  highly  distinguished  by  all  the  advantages  connected  with 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  and,  above  all,  by  the  fact 
that  the  Messiah  was,  according  to  the  flesh,  a  Jew,  verses  4,  5. 

COMMENTARY. 

Vbrsb  1.  I^ay  the  truth  in  Christy  I  lie  not^  &c.  There  are 
three  ways  in  which  the  words  in  Christy  or  hy  Christy  may 
here  be  understood.  1.  They  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
formula  of  an  oath,  /  (swear)  hy  Christy  I  speak  the  truth.  But 
in  oaths  the  preposition  itp6<:y  and  not  hy  is  used.  In  a  few 
cases,  indeed,  where  a  verb  of  swearing  is  used,  the  latter  pre- 
position occurs,  but  not  otherwise.  In  addition  to  this  objec- 
tion, it  may  be  urged  that  no  instance  occurs  of  Paul's  appeal- 
ing to  Christ  in  the  form  of  an  oath.  The  case  which  looks 
most  like  such  an  appeal  is  1  Tim.  v.  21,  ^^  I  charge  thee  before 
God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  elect  angels,"  &c. 
But  it  is  evident  from  the  mention  of  the  angels,  that  this  is 
not  of  the  nature  of  an  oath.  Paul  merely  wishes  to  urge 
Timothy  to  act  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  Christ,  and  angels. 
This  interpretation,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  approved.  2.  The 
words  in  Christ  may  be  connected  with  the  pronoun  /.     */  m 
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ChrUty  i.  e.,  as  a  Ghrietian,  or,  ^  In  the  consciousness  of  mj 
union  with  Christ,  I  declare/  ka.  So  the  words  are  used  in  a 
multitude  of  cases,  "  You  in  Christ,"  **  I  in  Christ,"  "  We  in 
(Ikrist,"  being  equiyalent  to  you^  ly  or  we,  as  Ohrigtians,  i.  e., 
considered  as  united  to  Christ.  See  1  Cor.  i.  20,  **  Of  whom 
are  ye  in  Christ,"  i.  e.,  *By  whom  ye  are  Christians,  or  united 
to  Christ;'  Bom.  xvi.  8,  7,  9,  1  Cor.  iii.  1,  and  frequently 
elsewhere.  8.  The  words  may  be  used  adverbially,  and  be 
translated  qfter  a  Okristian  manner.  This  also  is  a  frequent 
use  of  this  and  analogous  phrases.  See  1  Cor.  vii.  89,  "  Only 
in  the  Lord,"  i.  e.,  only  after  a  religious  manner,  m  the  Lord 
being  equivalent  with  in  a  manner,  hecoming,  or  suited  to  the 
Lard.  Rom.  xvi.  22,  "I  salute  you  in  the  Lord."  Philip.  iL 
29,  "  Receive  him,  therefore,  in  the  Lord ;"  Eph.  vi.  1,  CoL 
iii.  18.  The  sense  of  the  passage  is  much  the  same,  whether 
we  adopt  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  last  two  modes  of  expla- 
nation. Paul  means  to  say  that  he  speaks  in  a  solemn  and 
religious  manner,  as  a  Christian,  conscious  of  his  intimate  rela- 
tion to  Christ. 

/  say  the  truth,  and  lie  not.  This  mode  of  assertion,  first 
affirmatively,  and  then  negatively,  is  common  in  the  Scriptures. 
^^  Thou  shalt  die,  and  not  live,"  Isaiah  xxxviii.  1.  *^  He  con- 
fessed, and  denied  not,"  John  i.  20.  There  is  generally  some- 
thing emphatic  in  this  mode  of  speaking.  It  was  a  solemn  and 
formal  assertion  of  his  integrity  which  Paul  here  designed  to 
make.  My  conscience  also  hearing  me  witness;  aofifiapropooiTTj^y 
my  conscience  bearing  witness  with  my  words.  In  the  Roly 
Ghost.  These  words  are  not  to  be  taken  as  an  oath,  nor  are 
they  to  be  connected  with  the  subject  of  ob  <ptudofim,  ^/, 
instructed,  or  influenced  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  lie  not;"  but 
rather  with  {TOfifiopTUpowrrj^,  his  conscience  bore  this  testimony 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  ^S^'rti^  Sancto  duce  et  moderatore, 
as  Beza  expresses  it. 

Ybksb  2.  2%a^  /  have  great  heaviness,  &c.  This  it  is  which 
Paul  so  solemnly  asserts.  He  was  not  an  indifferent  spectator 
of  the  sorrow,  temporal  and  spiritual,  which  was  about  to  come 
on  his  countrymen.  All  their  peculiar  national  advantages, 
and  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  which  they  had 
wickedly  rejected,  were  to  be  taken  away;  they  were,  there- 
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i<»rey  left  without  hope,  eitfaw  for  this  world  or  the  next.  The 
eonftideration  of  their  condition  filled  the  apostle  with  great  and 
constant  heariness.  The  sincerity  and  strength  of  this  sorrow 
for  them  he  asserts  in  the  strongest  terms  in  the  next  verse. 

Vbrsb  3.  For  I  could  wish  that  my%elf  were  aeew^td  from 
Christ  for  my  brethren^  &c.  The  word  anatliema  (Attic  dvriU 
^fjMy  Hellenistic  did^sftOy)  means  any  thing  consecrated  to 
God,  t6  dpoTidifuvoif  tip  6e<py  as  Soidas  explains  it.  The 
Attic  form  of  the  word  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in 
Luke  xxi.  6.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  Hebrew  word  to 
which  it  answers  occurs  very  frequently,  and  probably  the  root 
priginally  meant  to  cut  off y  to  separate.  Hence,  the  substantive 
derived  from  it,  meant  something  separated  or  consecrated.  In 
usage,  however,  it  was  applied  only  to  such  things  as  could  not 
be  redeemed,  "*"  and  which,  when  possessed  of  life,  were  to  be 
|mt  to  death.  It  is  evident  from  the  passages  quoted  in  the 
Biargin,  that  the  word  usually  designates  a  person  or  thing  set 
i^art  to  destruction  on  religious  grounds ;  something  accursed. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  use  of  the  Greek  word  is  very 
nearly  the  same.  The  only  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  besides 
the  one  before  us,  are  the  following;  Acts  xxiii.  14,  "We  have 
bound  ourselves  under  a  great  curse,  (we  have  placed  ourselves 
under  an  anathema,)  that  we  will  eat  nothing  until  we  have 
slain  Paul."  The  meaning  of  this  passage  evidently  is,  *We 
have  imprecated  on  ourselves  the  curse  of  Ood,  or  we  have 

*  Lerit  xzTii.  28,  29,  <*No  deroted  thing  tbst  a  man  sball  devote  unto  the 
XK)rd  of  all  that  he  hath,  both  of  man  and  beast,  and  of  the  field  of  his  posses- 
sion, shaU  be  sold  or  redeemed:  eyery  doToted  thing  (d^H  ^rad^a)  is  most 
holy  nnto  the  Lord.  None  deroted,  which  shall  be  deroted  from  among  men, 
shall  be  redeemed,  but  shall  surely  be  put  to  death." 

Beat  fiL  26,  « Neither  shalt  then  bring  an  abomination  into  thy  House,  leet 
thou  be  a  cwrtd  iking  {if^^t^)  like  it,  but  thou  shalt  utterly  detest  it,  and 
utterly  abhor  it;  for  it  is  a  oursed  thing."  The  saored  writer  is  here  speak- 
ing of  the  images,  &o.,  of  the  heathen,  which  were  doToted  to  destruction. 

Joshua  Yi.  17,  *<  And  the  <nty  shall  be  {^fi^tfjut)  accursed,  even  it  and  all  that 
is  therein,  to  the  Lord,"  Ao.  Verse  18,  "And  ye,  in  any  wise  keep  yourselves 
frmn  the  aecuned  ihmg,  lest  ye  make  yourselves  accursed,  when  ye  take  of 
the  aeeursed  thmp,  and  make  the  camp  of  Israel  a  cur$e,  and  trouble  it" 

1  Sam.  XT.  21,  « And  the  people  took  of  the  spoil,  sheep  and  oxen,  the  chief 
of  the  ikmgs  which  thauld  have  been  utterly  deetroped,  fto.  In  Hebrew,  simply 
yam,  of  which  the  words  in  italiet  are  a  paraphraia. 
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called  npon  him  to  consider  us  as  anathema.'  1  Cor.  ziL  8, 
^^No  man  speaking  by  the  Spirit  of  God  calleth  Jesus  accursed 
(anathema);"  1  Cor.  xvi.  22^  ^^Let  him  be  anathema  marn^ 
natha;"  Oal.  L  8,  9,  ^^Let  him  be  accursed  (anathema)."  In 
all  these  cases  it  is  clear  that  the  word  is  applied  to  those  who 
were  regarded  as  deservedly  exposed^  or  devoted  to  the  curse 
of  God.  In  this  sense  it  was  used  by  the  early  Christian 
writers,  and  from  them  passed  into  the  use  of  the  church.  ^^Let 
him  be  anathema,"  being  the  constant  formula  of  pronouncing 
any  one,  in  the  judgment  of  the  church,  exposed  to  the  divine 
malediction. 

Among  the  later  Jews,  this  word,  or  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  term,  was  used  in  reference  to  the  second  of  the  three 
degrees  into  which  they  divided  excommunication  (see  Buxtorfs 
Rabbinical  Lexicon.)  But  no  analogous  use  of  the  word  occurs 
in  the  Bible.  Such  being  the  meaning  of  this  word  in  the 
Scriptures,  its  application  in  this  case  by  the  apostle*  admits  of 
various  explanations.  The  most  common  interpretations  of  the 
passage  are  the  following. 

As  those  men  or  animak  pronounced  anathema  in  the  Old 
Testament  were  to  be  put  to  death,  many  consider  the  apostle 
as  having  that  idea  in  his  mind,  and  meaning  nothing  more 
than  ^I  could  wish  to  die  for  my  breUiren,'  ko.  But  the 
objections  to  this  interpretation  are  serious.  Even  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  word  expresses  something  more  than  the  idea 
of  devotion  to  death.  An  anathema  was  a  person  devoted  to 
death  as  accursed;  see  the  passages  quoted  above.  And  in  the 
New  Testament  this  latter  idea  is  always  the  prominent  one. 

The  connection  is  also  unfavourable  to  this  interpretation. 
The  phrase  is,  "accursed  from  ChrUV*  How  are  the  words 
from  Christ  to  be  explained  ?  Some  say  they  should  be  ren- 
dered by  Christ.  *I  could  wish  myself  devoted  to  death  by 
Christ.'  But  this  is  an  unusual  use  of  the  preposition  (dxr6) 
which  our  version  correctly  renders  from;  and  the  whole 
expression  is,  besides,  unusual  and  unnatural.  Others,  there^ 
fore,  say  that  the  passage  should  be  rendered  thus :  ^  I  could 
wish  from  Christ,  that  I  might  be  devoted  to  death.'  But  this, 
too,  is  an  unusual  and  forced  construction. 

Others  think  that  Paul  has  reference  here  to  the  Jewish 
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use  of  the  word,  and  means  only  that  he  wonld  be  willing  to  be 
ent  off  from  the  church,  or  excommnnicated.  In  this  view  the 
word  Chrut  ia  commonly  taken  for  the  bod}/  of  Ohrivty  or  the 
choreh.  But,  in  the  first  place,  this  is  not  b  scriptural  nse  of 
the  word  anathema,  and  is  clearly  inapplicable  to  the  other 
cases  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  apostle ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  it  gives  a  very  inadequate  sense.  Excommunication 
from  the  church  would  not  be  a  great  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Jews. 

Others  render  the  verb  which,  in  our  version,  is  translated 
^  I  could  wish,'  /  did  wish.  The  sense  would  then  be,  ^I  have 
great  sorrow  on  account  of  my  brethren,  because  I  can  sympa- 
thize in  their  feelings,  for  I  myself  once  wished  to  be  accursed 
from  Christ  on  their  account.'  But,  in  the  first  place,  had 
Paul  intended  to  express  this  idea,  he  would  have  used  the 
aorist,  the  common  tense  of  narration,-  and  not  the  imperfect.* 
2.  It  is  n<f  objection  to  the  common  translation,  that  the  imper* 
feet  indicative,  instead  of  some  form  of  the  optative,  is  here 
used,  and  that,  too,  without  an  optative  particle,  see  Acts  xxv. 
22.  3.  This  interpretation  does  not  give  a  sense  pertinent  to 
the  apostle's  object.  He  is  not  expressing  what  was  his  state 
of  mind  formerly,  but  what  it  was  when  writing.  It  was  no 
proof  of  his  love  for  his  brethren  that  he  once  felt  as  they 
then  did,  but  the  highest  imaginable,  if  the  ordinary  interpre- 
tation be  adopted.  4.  The  language  will  hardly  admit  of  this 
interpretation.  No  Jew  would  express  his  hatred  of  Christ, 
and  his  indifference  to  the  favours  which  he  offered,  by  saying 
he  wished  himself  accursed  from  Christ.  Paul  never  so  wished 
himself  before  his  conversion,  for  this  supposes  that  he  recog- 
nised the  power  of  Christ  to  inflict  on  him  the  imprecated  curse, 
and  that  his  displeasure  was  regarded  as  a  great  evil. 

The  common  interpretation,  and  that  which  seems  most 
natural,  is,  *  I  am  grieved  at  heart  for  my  brethren,  for  I  could 
wish  myself  accursed  from  Christ,  that  is,  I  could  be  willing  to 
be  regarded  and  treated  as  anathema,  a  thing  accursed,  for 
their  sakes.'f     That  this  interpretation  suits  the  force  and 

*  Thai  is,  m/(afm  mn  instead  of  Mr;^d/turv.~iVbe«te2^ 

f  SensiiB  est:  optabam  Jadaeonim  miseriam  in  menm  «apnt  oonferre,  et 
iUornm  loco  esse.  Jndaei,  Udem  repndiantes,  erant  anathema  a  Christo. — 
JBenfftL 
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meaning  of  tlie  words,  and  is  agreeable  to  tke  eoBftext,  mmti, 
«n  all  hands,  be  admitted.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  of  a 
theological  kind.  It  is  said  to  be  inconsistent  idik  the  apostle's 
character  to  wish  that  he  shonld  be  accursed  from  Christ.  Bat 
io  this  it  may  be  answered,  1.  Paol  does  not  say  that  he  did 
deliberately  and  actnally  entertain  such  a  wish.  The  expres- 
sion is  evidently  hypothetical  and  conditional,  'I  could  wish, 
were  the  thing  allowable,  possible,  or  proper.*  So  far  from 
saying  he  actually  desired  to  be  thus  separated  from  Christ,  he 
impliedly  says  die  very  reverse.  '  I  could  wish  it,  were  it  not 
wrong ;  or,  did  it  not  involve  my  being  unholy  as  well  as  mise- 
rable, but  as  such  is  the  case,  the  desire  cannot  be  entertained.' 
This  is  the  proper  force  of  the  imperfect  indicative  when  thus 
nsed ;  it  impHes  the  presence  of  a  condition  which  is  known  to 
he  impossible.  Speaking  of  the  use  of  the  nnperfect  ifiooXSfnjp 
in  Acts  XXV.  22,  Dr.  Alexander  says:  ^*Most  interpreters,  and 
especially  the  most  exact  philologists  of  modem  timSs,  explain 
the  Greek  verb,  like  the  similar  imperfect  used  by  Paul  in 
Bom.  ix.  2,  as  the  indirect  expression  of  a  present  wish,  ren- 
dered correctly  in  the  English  version.  The  nice  distinction 
in  Greek  usage,  as  explained  by  these  authorities,  is  that  the 
present  tense  would  have  represented  the  result  as  dependent 
«n  the  speaker's  will  (as  in  Rom.  i.  13,  16,  19,  1  Cor.  xvi.  7, 
1  Tim.  ii.  8);  the  imperfect  with  the  qualifying  particle  dp 
would  have  meant,  I  could  wish  (but  I  do  not);  whereas  this 
precise  form  is  expressive  of  an  actual  and  present  wish,  but 
subject  to  the  will  of  others,  *  I  could  wish,  if  it  were  proper,  or 
if  you  have  no  objection.'*  2.  Even  if  the  words  expressed 
more  than  they  actually  do,  and  the  apostle  were  to  be  under- 
Stood  as  saying  that  he  wished  to  be  cut  off  from  Christ,  yet, 
from  the  nature  of  the  passage,  it  could  fairly  be  understood 
as  meaning  nothing  more  than  that  he  was  wilUng  to  suffer  the 

*  Battmann's  Lurger  Grammar,  by  Professor  Rolnnsoii,  p.  187.  Matthiae, 
sect  608,  609.  And  Winer's  Grammar,  p.  288,  who  thus  translates  the  pas- 
sage  before  ns:  "YeUem  ego  (si  fieri  posset):  ich  wQaschte  (wenn  es  nor 
nioht  nnmOgUoh  ware)."  Tholnck  says:  <*The  indicatiTe  of  the  imperfeet 
expresses  exactly  the  impossibility  of  that  for  whieh  one  wishes,  on  which 
account  it  is  not,  properly  speaking,  really  wished  at  all.  The  optatiye  admits 
the  poertbiUty  of  the  thing  wished  for,  and  the  present  snpposes  the  certainty 
of  it." 
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mtmost  misery  for  the  sake  of  his  brethren.  The  diffictdty 
arises  from  pressing  the  words  too  far,  making  them  express 
definite  ideas,  instead  of  strong  and  indistinct  emotions.  The 
general  idea  is,  that  he  considered  himself  as  nothing,  and  his 
happiness  as  a  matter  of  no  moment  compared  with  the  salva- 
tion of  his  brethren."^  Brethren  aeccrding  to  the  jleeh.  Paul 
had  two  classes  of  brethren;  those  who  were  with  him  the 
children  of  God  in  Christ ;  these  he  calls  brethren  m  the  L<yrdy 
Philip,  i.  14,  holy  brethren,  &c.  The  others  were  those  who 
bdonged  to  the  family  of  Abraham.  These  he  calls  brethren 
after  the  flesh,  that  is,  in  virtue  of  natural  descent  from  the 
same  parent.  Philemon  he  addresses  as  his  brother  x(u  h  aapxi 
xai  h  Kupiqi,  both  in  the  flesh  and  in  the  Lord.  The  Bible 
recognises  the  validity  and  rightness  of  all  the  constitutional 
principles  and  impulses  of  our  nature.  It  therefore  approves 
of  parental  and  filial  affection,  and,  as  is  plain  from  this  and 
other  passages,  of  peculiar  love  for  the  people  of  our  own  race 
and  country. 

Vbksb  4.  The  object  of  the  apostle  in  the  introduction  to 
this  chapter,  contained  in  the  first  five  verses,  is  to  assure  the 
Jews  of  his  love  and  of  his  respect  for  their  peculiar  privileges. 
The  declaration  of  his  love  he  had  just  made ;  his  respect  for 
their  advantages  is  expressed  in  the  enumeration  of  them  con- 
tained in  this  verse.  Who  are  IsraeltteSy  i.  e.,  th^  peculiar 
people  of  Crod.  This  includes  all  the  privileges  which  Mre 
afterwards  mentioned.  The  word  Israel  means  one  who  eon^ 
tends  fffith  Q-ody  or  a  prince  with  Q-od.  Hosea  xii.  8,  "  He 
took  his  brother  by  the  heel  in  the  womb,  and  by  his  strength 
he  had  power  with  God."  As  it  was  given  to  Jacob  as  an 
expression  of  God's  peculiar  favour,  Gen.  xxxii.  28,  its  appli- 
cation to  his  descendants  implied  that  they  too  were  the 
favourites  of  God.  To  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption.  As  Paul 
is  speaking  here  of  the  external  or  natural  Israel,  the  adoption 

*  ntmm  priTationem  dnntaxat  omnis  boni,  et  destniotionem  Tel  anniMla- 
tionem  flai,  an  etiam  perpessionem  omnis  mali,  eamque  et  in  oorpore  et  ia 
anima,  et  sempitemam,  optaret,  ant  in  ipso  Tod  iUins  paroxysmo  inteUectnl 
sno  obBenrantem  habuerit,  quis  scit,  an  Paulns  ipse  interrogatns  definirett 
Certe  illud  eqo  penitus  apud  iUnm  in  pansa  erat:  tantom  alios,  honoris  diyini 
caosa,  speetabat — Btngek 
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or  8on$htp  which  pertained  to  them,  as  such,  must  be  external 
also,  and  is  very  different  from  that  which  he  had  spoken  of  in 
the  preceding  chaptep.  Thej  were  the  sons  of  God,  i.  e.,  the 
objects  of  his  peculiar  favour,  selected  from  the  nations  of  the 
earth  to  be  the  recipients  of  peculiar  blessings,  and  to  stand  in 
a  peculiar  relation  to  Ood.  Exod.  iv.  22,  ^'  Thou  shalt  say 
unto  Pharaoh,  Israel  is  my  son,  even  my  first-born;"  Deut. 
xiv.  1,  "Ye  are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your  God;"  Jer.  xxxi, 
9,  "  I  am  a  father  to  Israel,  and  Ephraim  is  my  first-born."  As 
the  whole  Old  Testament  economy  was  a  type  and  shadow  of 
the  blessings  of  the  New,  so  the  sonship  of  the  Israelites  was 
an  adumbration  of  the  sonship  of  believers.  That  of  the  for* 
mer  was  in  itself,  and  as  common  to  all  the  Jews,  only  the 
peculiar  relation  which  they  sustained  to  God  as  partakers  of 
the  blessings  of  the  theocracy.  The  latter,  common  to  all  the 
true  children  of  God  under  any  dispensation,  is  that  relation 
in  which  we  stand  to  God  in  virtue  of  regeneration,  the  indwell- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  adoption  into  the  household  of 
God. 

And  the  glory.  These  words  are  variously  explained.  They 
may  be  connected  with  the  preceding,  as  explanatory  of  the 
adoption,  or  as  qualifying  it,  and  the  two  words  be  equivalent 
to  glorious  adoption.  But  as  every  other  specification  in  this 
verse  is  to  be  taken  separately,  so  should  this  be.  Others 
understand  it,  of  the  dignity  and  distinction  of  the  theocratical 
people.  It  was  their  glory  to  be  the  people  of  God.  In  the 
Old  Testament,  however,  that  symbolical  manifestation  of  the 
divine  presence  which  filled  the  tabernacle  and  rested  over  the 
ark,  is  called  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  Exod.  xl.  34,  "A  cloud 
covered  the  tent  of  the  congregation;  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  filled  the  tabernacle;"  Exod.  xxix.  48,  "There  will  I 
meet  with  the  children  of  Israel,  and  tJ^  tabernacle  shall  be 
sanctified  by  my  glory;"  Lev.  xvi.  2,  "I  will  appear  in  the 
cloud  upon  the  mercy-seat;"  1  Kings  viii.  11,  "The  glory  of 
the  Lord  had  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord;"  2  Chron.  v.  14, 
Haggai  ii.  7,  Rev.  xv.  8.  By  the  Jews  this  symbol  was  called 
the  Shekinahy  i.  e.,  the  presence  of  God.  Besides  this,  the 
manifestation  of  God's  presence  in  general  is  called  his  glory ; 
Isa.  vi.  4,  "  The  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory,"  &c.     It  is 
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probable,  therefore,  that  Paul  intended  by  this  word  to  refer  to 
the  fact  that  God  dwelt  in  a  peculiar  manner  among  the  Jews, 
and  in  various  ways  manifested  his  presence,  as  one  of  their 
peculiar  privileges. 

The  covenants.  The  plural  is  used  because  God  at  various 
times  entered  into  covenant  with  the  Jews  and  their  fore- 
fathers ;  by  which  he  secured  to  them  innumerable  blessings 
and  privileges;  see  Gal.  iii.  16,  17,  Eph.  ii.  12.  The  giving 
ef  the  law,  (jJ  vofio^taia)  the  legislation.  The  word  is  some- 
times used  for  the  law  itself  (see  the  Lexicons) ;  it  may  here  be 
taken  strictly,  that  giving  of  the  law,  i.  e.,  the  solemn  and  glo- 
rious annunciation  of  the  divine  will  from  Mount  Sinai.  The 
former  is  the  most  probable ;  because  the  possession  of  the  law 
was  the  grand  distinction  of  the  Jews,  and  one  on  which  they 
peculiarly  relied;  see  chap.  ii.  17.  The  service  means  the 
whole  ritual,  the  pompous  and  impressive  religious  service  of 
the  tabernacle  and  temple.  The  promises  relate,  no  doubt, 
specially  to  the  promises  of  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  This  was 
the  great  inheritance  of  the  nation.  This  was  the  constant 
Qubject  of  gratulation  and  object  of  hope.  See  Gal.  iii.  16, 
^^Now  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  the  promises  made;"  ver. 
21,  "Is  the  law  against  the  promises  of  God?"  So  in  other 
places  the  word  promises  is  used  specially  for  the  predictions 
in  reference  to  the  great  redemption.  Acts  xxvi.  6. 

Vbrsb  6.  Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom,  as  concerning 
the  flesh,  Christ  came,  &c.  The  descent  of  the  Jews  from  men 
so  highly  favoured  of  God  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  was 
justly  regarded  as  a  great  distinction.  And  of  whom.  The 
and  here  shows  that  whom  refers,  not  to  the  fathers,  but  to  the 
Israelites,  to  whom  pertained  the  adoption,  the  law,  the  service^ 
and  of  whom  Christ  came.  This  was  the  great  honour  of  the 
Jewish  race.  For  this  they  were  separated  as  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple, and  preserved  amidst  all  their  afflictions.  As  it  was  true, 
however,  only  in  one  sense,  that  Christ  was  descended  from  the 
Israelites,  and  as  there  was  another  view  of  his  person,  accord- 
ing to  which  he  was  infinitely  exalted  above  them  and  all  other 
men,  the  apostle  qualifies  his  declaration  by  saying  as  concern- 
ing the  flesh.  The  ytord,  flesh  is  used  so  often  for  human  nature 
in  its  present  state,  or  for  men,  that  the  phrase  as  to  the  flesh. 
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in  such  connections,  evidently  means  in  atfat  an  he  wa$  a  tnany 
or  0$  to  his  human  nahnrey  chap.  i.  3.  In  like  manner,  when 
it  is  said  Christ  was  manifested  or  came  in  the  flesh,  it  meanSy 
he  came  in  our  natore,  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  1  John  iv.  2,  kc. 

Who  i$  over  ally  Q-od  hlestedfar  ever.  Amer^  There  is  but 
one  interpretation  of  this  important  passage  which  can,  with 
the  least  regard  to  the  rules  of  construction,  be  maintained* 
The  words  b  (2>v  are  equiralent  h^e  to  6^  iate^  as  in  John  i.  18, 
xii.  17,  2  Cor.  xi.  81.  Over  oK,  L  e.,  orer  all  things,  not  over 
all  persons.  The  itdurmp  is  neuter,  and  not  masculine;  see 
Acts  X.  87,  1  Cor.  xv.  28.  It  is  supremacy  over  the  universe 
which  is  here  expressed,  and  therefore  this  language  precludes 
the  possibility  of  Sid^  being  taken  in  any  subordinate  sense. 
In  the  Greek  fathers,  6  irci  TtdvrcDP  8e6^  is  the  constantly 
recurring  designation  of  the  supreme  God.  So  exalted  is  its 
import,  that  some  of  them  usBd  it  only  in  reference  to  the 
Father,  who,  being  the  first  Person  in  the  Trinity,  was,  they 
say,  alone  ae  a  person,  God  over  alL  It  is  not  the  relation  of 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  however,  which  is  here  brought  into 
view,  but  simply  the  true  and  supreme  divinity  of  our  Lord. 
Paul  evidently  declares  that  Christ,  who,  he  had  just  said,  was, 
as  to  his  human  nature,  or  as  a  man,  descended  from  the  Israel* 
ites,  is,  in  another  respect,  the  supreme  God,  or  God  over  all, 
and  blessed  for  ever.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage, 
is  evident  from  the  following  arguments :  1.  The  relative  who 
must  agree  with  the  nearest  antecedent.  There  is  no  other 
subject  in  the  context  sufficiently  prominent  to  make  a  depar^ 
ture  from  this  ordinary  rule,  in  this  case,  even  plausible.  ^^  Of 
whom  Christ  came,  who  is,"  &c.  Who  is?  Certainly  Christ, 
for  he  alone  is  spoken  of.  2.  The  context  requires  this  inter- 
pretation, because,  as  Paul  was  speaking  of  Christ,  it  would  bo 
very  unnatural  thus  suddenly  to  change  the  subject,  and  break 
out  into  a  doxology  to  God.  Frequently  as  the  pious  feelings 
of  the  apostle  led  him  to  use  such  exclamations  of  praise,  he 
never  does  it  except  when  God  is  the  immediate  subject  of  dis- 
course. See  chap.  i.  26,  "  Who  worship  and  serve  the  creature 
more  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  evermore ;"  Chil.  i.  6. 
2.  Cor.  xi.  81.  Besides,  it  was  the  very  object  of  the  apostle 
to  set  forth  the  great  honour  to  the  Jews  of  having  Christ  bora 
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among  tfaem,  and  this,  of  eotirBe,  woidd  lead  to  his  presenting 
the  dignity  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  strongest  light.  For  the 
greater  he  was,  the  greater  the  hononr  to  those  of  whose  race 
he  came.  8.  The  antithesis,  which  is  evidently  implied  be* 
tween  the  two  clauses  of  the  verse,  is  in  favour  of  this  interpre* 
tation»  Christ,  according  to  the  flesh,  was  an  Israelite,  bnt^ 
according  to  his  higher  nature,  the  supreme  God.  On  any 
other  interpretation  there  is  nothing  to  answer  to  the  rb  xari 
&dpxa.  These  words  are  used  in  distinct  reference,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  clause  who  is  over  all.  Why  not  simply  say,  "of 
whom  Christ  came"  ?  This  would  have  expressed  every  thing, 
had  not  the  apostle  designed  to  bring  into  view  the  divine 
nature.  Having,  however,  the  purpose  to  exalt  Christ,  in 
order  to  present  in  the  highest  form  the  honour  conferred  on 
the  Jewish  race  in  giving  the  Messiah  to  the  world,  he  limits 
the  first  clause.  It  was  only  ct%  to  the  flesh  that  Christ  was 
descended  from  the  patriarchs ;  as  to  his  higher  nature,  he  was 
the  supreme  Gt)d.  See  the  strikingly  analogous  passage  in 
chap.  i.  8,  4,  where  Christ  is  said,  according  to  one  nature,  to 
be  the  Son  of  David,  According  to  the  other,  the  Son  of  God. 
4.  No  other  interpretation  is  at  all  consistent  with  the  gram* 
matical  construction,  or  the  relative  position  of  the  words. 
One  proposed  by  Erasmus  is  to  place  a  full  stop  after  the 
words  Christ  eame^  and  make  all  the  rest  of  the  verse  refer  to 
Qt)d.  The  passage  would  then  read  thus :  "  Of  whom,  as  con- 
cerning the  flesh,  Christ  came.  God  blessed  for  ever.  Amen." 
But  this  is  not  only  opposed  by  the  reasons  already  urged,  that 
such  doxologies  suppose  God  to  be  the  immediate  subject  of 
discourse,  or  are  preceded  by  some  particle  which  breaks  the 
connection,  and  shows  plainly  what  the  reference  is,  &c. ;  but, 
apart  from  these  objections,  no  such  doxology  occurs  in  all  the 
Bible.  That  is,  the  uniform  expression  is,  "blessed  be  God,'' 
and  never  "God  be  blessed."*  The  word  blessed  always 
stands  first,  and  the  word  0-od  after  it  with  the  article.  Often 
as  such  cases  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  there 

*  In  the  Greek  yenion  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  constant  form  of  th« 
dozologj  is  mKoywrit  o  e»t,  or  unitymk  w6^  •  eisf,  never  the  rererse.  And  so 
in  Hebrew,  always  nnnn  ^*y^ 
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is,  it  is  believed,  no  case  of  the  contrary  arrangement.  In 
Psalm  Ixviii.  20  (Septuagint  Ixvii.  19),  the  only  apparent 
exception,  the  first  clause  is  probably  not  a  doxology,  but  a 
simple  affirmation,  as  in  the  old  Latin  version,  Bomintu  Leu9 
henedictu9  est  In  the  Hebrew  it  is,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
Blessed  be  the  Lord^  and  so  in  our  version  of  that  Psalm.  See 
also  Ps.  xxxi.  21,  Ixxii.  18,  19,  xli.  13,  Ixviii.  85,  lxxxix« 
62,  Gen.  ix.  26,  Exod.  xviii.  10,  and  a  multitude  of  other  ex- 
amples. In  all  these  and  similar  passages,  the  expression  is 
blessed  be  Q-ody  or  blessed  be  the  Lordy  and  never  God  blessed^ 
or  Lord  blessed.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  altogether  incredi- 
ble that  Paul,  whose  ear  must  have  been  perfectly  familiar 
with  this  constantly  recurring  formula  of  praise,  should,  in 
this  solitary  instance,  have  departed  from  the  established 
usage.  This  passage,  therefore,  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
doxology,  or  an  ascription  of  praise  to  God,  and  rendered 
Q-od  be  bUssedy  but  must  be  taken  as  a  declaration,  who  is 
blessed;  see  chap.  i.  25,  "The  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for 
ever."  2  Cor.  xi.  31,  "The  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  blessed  for  evermore."  See  Matt.  xxL  9, 
Luke  i.  68,  2  Cor.  i.  3,  Eph.  L  3,  1  Pet.  i.  3;  in  these  and- 
all  other  cases,  where,  as  here,  the  copula  is  omitted,  it  is 
thXayordQ  6  6e6^»  Where  the  relative  and  verb  are  used,  then 
it  is  not  an  exclamation  but  an  affirmation,  as  Bom.  i.  25 :  tbu 
XTtaaPTOy  5c  i(mu  tbXopjrb^  si^  roi>c  almvoQ.  'A/joju.  2  Cor. 
xi.  81 :  6  ^eoc  xai  naryjp — b  tSv  ebXofi^b^  ei^  rot>c  aicaua^ ;  and 
here,  Xpcarb^j  b  dtp  ine  nduratp  6eb^y  ebXopjrb^  ei^  rot>c  cJwuac* 
^Afjojv.  To  separate  this  passage  from  the  class  to  which  it 
obviously  belongs,  and  to  make  it  a  solitary  exception,  is  to  do 
violence  to  the  text.  A  second  method  of  pointing  the  verse, 
also,  proposed  by  Erasmus,  and  followed  by  many  others,  is  to 
place  the  pause  after  the  word  alL  The  verse  would  then  read, 
"  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over 
all.  God  be  blessed  for  ever."  This  avoids  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties specified  above,  but  it  is  subject  to  all  the  others.  It 
brei^s  unnaturally  the  connection,  and  makes  a  doxology  out 
of  a  form  of  expression  which,  in  the  Scriptures,  as  just  stated, 
is  never  so  used.  5.  There  is  no  reason  for  thus  torturing  the 
text  to  make  it  speak  a  different  language  from  that  commonly 
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ascribed  to  it;  because  the  sense  afforded,  according  to  the 
eommon  interpretation,  is  scriptural,  and  in  perfect  accordance 
with  other  declarations  of  this  apostle.  Titos  i.  8,  ^^  According 
to  the  commandment  of  God  our  Savioor."  ^^  Looking  for  that 
blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and 
(eyen)  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,''  Titus  ii.  18;  see  Phil.  ii.  6, 
GoL  ii.  9,  &c.,  &c. 

Over  aU  is  equivalent  to  mast  highj  supreme.  The  same 
words  occur  in  Epb.  iV.  6,  "  One  God,  who  is  above  all."  This 
passage,  therefore,  shows  that  Christ  is  God  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  Amen  is  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  true. 
It  is  used  as  in  the  New  Testament  often  adverbially,  and  is  ren- 
dered verily;  or,  at  the  close  of  a  sentence,  as  expressing  desire, 
let  it  be,  or  merely  approbation.  It  does  not,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily imply  that  the  clause  to  which  it  is  attached  contains  a 
wish.  It  is  used  here,  as  in  Bom.  i.  25,  for  giving  a  solemn 
assent  to  what  has  been  said.  ^^  God  who  is  blessed  for  ever, 
Amen."     ^To  this  declaration  we  say.  Amen.     It  is  true.' 

DOCTRINE. 

1.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  ever  present  with  the  souls  of  the 
people  of  God.  He  enlightens  the  judgment  and  guides  the 
conscience,  so  that  the  true  and  humble  Christian  often  has  an 
assurance  of  his  sincerity,  and  of  the  correctness  of  what  he 
says  or  does,  above  what  the  powers  of  natxire  can  bestow, 
yer.  1. 

2.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  sacrifice  which  one  man  may  make 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  except  that  which  his  duty  to  God 
imposes,  ver.  8. 

8.  Paul  does  not  teach  that  we  should  be  willing  to  be 
damned  for  the  glory  of  God.  1.  His  very  language  implies 
that  such  a  wish  would  be  improper.  For  in  the  ardour  of  his 
disinterested  affection,  he  does  not  himself  entertain  or  express 
the  wish,  but  merely  says,  in  effect,  that  were  it  proper  or  pos- 
sible, he  would  be  willing  to  perish  for  the  sake  of  his  brethren. 
2.  If  it  is  wrong  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  how  can  it  be 
right  to  wish  to  be  evil  that  good  may  come  ?  8.  There  seems 
to  be  a  contradiction  involved  in  the  very  terms  of  the  wish. 
Can  one  love  God  so  much  as  to  wish  to  hate  him?    Can  he  be 
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80  good  as  to  desire  to  be-bad  ?  We  must  be  -willing  to  give  vp 
houses  and  lands,  parents  and  brethren,  and  otir  life  also,  for 
Christ  and  his  kingdom,  but  we  are  never  required  to  give  up 
holiness  for  his  sake,  for  this  would  be  a  contradiction. 

4.  It  is,  in  itself,  a  great  blessing  to  belong  to  the  external 
people  of  God,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  consequent  on 
this  relation,  ver.  4. 

5.  Jesus  Christ  is  at  once  man  and  God  over  all,  blessed  for 
ever.  Paul  asserts  this  doctrine  in  language  too  plain  to  be 
misunderstood,  ver.  5. 

REMARKS. 

1.  Whatever  we  say  or  do,  should  be  said  or  done  as  in 
Christ,  i.  e.,  in  a  Christian  manner,  ver.  1. 

2.  If  we  can  view,  unmoved,  the  perishing  condition  of  our 
fellow-men,  or  are  unwilling  to  make  sacrifices  for  their  benefit, 
we  are  very  di£ferent  from  Paul,  and  from  Him  who  wept 
over  Jerusalem,  and  died  for  our  good  upon  Mount  Calvary, 
vs.  2,  8. 

8.  Though  we  may  belong  to  the  true  Church,  and  enjoy  all 
its  privileges,  we  may  still  be  cast  away.  Our  external  relation 
to  the  people  of  God  cannot  secure  our  salvation,  ver.  4. 

4.  A  pious  parentage  is  a  great  distinction  and  blessing,  and 
should  be  felt  and  acknowledged  as  such,  ver.  5. 

5.  If  Jesus  Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh,  if  he  has  a  nature 
like  our  own,  how  intimate  the  union  between  him  and  hi9 
people ;  how  tender  the  relation ;  how  unspeakable  the  honour 
done  to  human  nature  in  having  it  thus  exalted  I  If  Jesuff 
Christ  is  God  over  all,  and  blessed  for  ever,  how  profound 
should  be  our  reverence,  how  unreserved  our  obedience^  and 
how  entire  and  joyful  our  confidence !  ver.  5. 

6.  These  five  verses,  the  introduction  to  the  three  following 
chapters,  teach  us  a  lesson  which  we  have  before  had  occasion 
to  notice.  Fidelity  does  not  require  that  we  should  make  the 
truth  as  offensive  as  possible.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  bound 
to  endeavour,  as  Paul  did,  to  allay  all  opposing  or  inimical 
feelings  in  the  minds  of  those  whom  we  address,  and  to  allow 
the  truth,  unimpeded  by  the  exhibition  of  any  thing  offensive 
on  our  part,  to  do  its  work  upon  the  heart  and  conscience. 
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ANALYSIS. 

The  apostle  now  approaches  the  subject  which  he  had  in 
▼iew,  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  and  the  calling^  the  Gentiles. 
That  God  had  determined  to  cast  off  his  ancient  covenant 
people,  as  such,  and  to  extend  the  caU  of  the  gospel  indis- 
criminately to  all  men,  is  the  point  which  the  apostle  is  about 
to  establish.  He  does  this  by  showing,  in  the  first  place,  that 
God  is  perfectly  free  thus  to  act,  vs.  6 — ^24,  and  in  the  second, 
that  he  had  declared  in  the  prophets  that  such  was  his  inten- 
tion, vs.  25—83. 

That  God  was  at  liberty  to  rcgect  the  Jews  and  to  call  the 
Gentiles,  Paul  argues,  1.  By  showing  that  the  promises  whidk 
he  had  made,  and  by  which  he  had  graciously  bound  himself^ 
were  not  made  to  the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham  as  such^ 
but  to  his  spiritual  seed.  This  is  plain  from  the  case  of  Ishmael 
and  Isaac ;  both  were  the  children  of  Abraham,  yet  one  was 
taken  and  the  other  left.  And  also  from  the  case  of  Esau  and 
Jacob.  Though  children  of  the  same  parents,  and  bom  at  one 
birth,  yet  '^  Jacob  have  I  loved  and  Esau  have  I  hated,''  is  the 
language  of  God  respecting  them,  vs.  6—18.  2.  By  showing 
that  God  is  perfectly  sovereign  in  the  distribution  of  his 
favours ;  that  he  is  determined  neither  by  the  external  rela- 
tions, nor  by  the  personal  character  <^  men,  in  the  selection  of 
the  objects  of  his  mercy.  This  is  proved  by  the  examples  just 
Teferred  to;  by  the  choice  of  Isaac  instead  of  Ishmael,  and 
especially  by  that  of  Jacob  instead  of  Esau.  In  this  case  the 
choice  was  made  and  announced  before  the  birth  of  the  children, 
that  it  might  be  seen  that  it  was  not  according  to  works,  but 
according  to  the  sovereign  purpose  of  God,  vs.  6 — 18. 

Against  this  doctrine  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  there  are  two 
obvious  objections,  which  have  been  urged  in  every  age  of  the 
world,  and  which  the  apostle  here  explicitly  states  and  answers. 
The  first  18,  that  it  is  unjust  in  God  thus  to  choose  one,  and 
reject  another,  at  his  mere  good  pleasure,  ver.  14.  To  this 
Paul  gives  two  answers:   1.   God  claims  the  prerogative  of 
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9<wereign  mercy ;  sajing,*^^  I  will  have  merej  on  whom  I  will 
have  mercj/'  vs.  15,  16.  2.  He  exercises  this  right,  as  is 
evident  from  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  with  regard  to  whom  he  says, 
^^For  this  same  purpose  have  I  raised  thee  up/'  vs.  17,  18. 
The  second  ohjection  is,  that  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  it  destroys 
the  responsibility  of  men,  ver.  19.  To  this  also  Paul  gives  a 
twofold  answers  1.  The  very  urging  of  an  objection  against  a 
prerogative  which  God  claims  in  his  word,  and  exercises  in  his 
providence,  is  an  irreverent  contending  with  our  Maker,  espe- 
cially as  the  right  in  question  necessarily  arises  out  of  the  rela- 
tion between  men  and  God  as  creatures  and  Creator,  vs.  20,  21* 
2.  There  is  nothing  in  the  exercise  of  this  sovereignty  incon- 
sistent with  either  justice  or  mercy.  God  only  punishes  the 
wicked  for  their  sins,  while  he  extends  undeserved  mercy  to  the 
objects  of  his  grace.  There  is  no  injustice  done  to  one  wicked 
man  in  the  pardon  of  another,  especially  as  there  are  the 
highest  objects  to  be  accomplished  both  in  the  punishment  of 
the  vessels  of  wrath,  and  the  pardon  of  the  vessels  of  mercy. 
God  does  nothing  more  than  exercise  a  right  inherent  in 
sovereignty,  viz.,  that  of  dispensing  pardon  at  his  pleasure^ 
vs.  22—24. 

COMMENTARY. 

Ybrsb  6.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  (chap.  iii.  3,)  that 
it  was  a  common  opinion  among  the  Jews,  that  the  promises 
of  God  being  made  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed,  all  his  natural 
descendants,  sealed,  as  such,  by  the  rite  of  circumcision,  would 
certainly  inherit  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  reign.  It  was 
enough  for  them,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  say,  "  We  have  Abra- 
ham to  our  father."  This  being  the  case,  it  was  obvious  that  it 
would  at  once  be  presented  as  a  fatal  objection  to  the  apostle's 
doctrine  of  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  that  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  promises  of  Gh)d.  Paul,  therefore,  without  even  dis- 
tinctly announcing  the  position  which  he  intended  to  maintain, 
removes  this  preliminary  objection.  It  is  indeed  peculiarly 
worthy  of  remark,  as  characteristic  of  the  apostle's  tenderness 
and  caution,  that  he  does  ^ot  at  all  formally  declare  the  truth 
which  he  labours  in  this  chapter  to  establish.  He  does  not  tell 
the  Jews  at  once  they  were  to  be  cast  off;  but  begins  by  pro- 
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fessing  his  affection  for  them,  and  hifr  sorrow  for  their  destiny; 
thus  simply,  by  implication,  informing  them  that  they  were  not 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  When  he  has  shown 
that  this  rejection  involved  no  failure  on  the  part  of  God  in 
keeping  his  promises,  and  was  consistent  with  his  justice  and 
mercy,  he  more  distinctly  announces  that,  agreeably  to  the  pre- 
dictions  of  their  own  prophets,  they  were  no  longer  the  peculiar 
people  of  God.  The  remark,  therefore,  which  Calvin  makes  on 
ver.  2,  is  applicable  to  the  whole  introductory  part  of  the 
chapter.  Non  caret  artificio,  quod  orationem  ita  abscidiibi 
nondum  exprimens  qua  de  re  loquatur;  nondum  enim  oppor- 
tunum  erat,  interitum  gentis  Judaicae  aperte  exprimere.  In 
vs.  2,  3,  in  which  he  professed  his  sorrow  for  his  brethren  and  his 
readiness  to  suffer  for  them,  it  was,  of  course,  implied  that  they 
were  no  longer  to  be  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  heirs  of  the 
promises,  &c.,  &c.  This,  Paul  shows,  involves  no  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  divine  promises.  Not  as  though  the  word  of 
Q-od  hath  taken  none  effect^  &c.  That  is,  ^  I  say  nothing  which 
implies  that  the  word  of  God  has  failed.'  The  simplest  expla- 
nation of  the  words  o^  olov  di  5r^,  is,  not  as  thaty  i.  e.,  I  say  no 
such  thing  as  that.  It  is  thus  an  elliptical  phrase  for  olf  tocov 
8i  XiyvOy  oloi^  8tc,  non  tale,  (dico,)  quale  (hoe  est)  excidisse  ceL 
Winer,  §  66. 5.  Others  give  oi;f  6io)f  8i  followed  by  8uy  the 
force  of  oo^  clou  re  followed  by  an  infinitive,  viz.,  it  is  not 
possible.  This,  however,  is  not  only  contrary  to  usage,  but  to 
the  context.  Paul  does  not  intend  to  say  that  it  is  impossible 
the  promise  should  fail,  but  simply  that  his  doctrine  did  not 
conflict  with  the  promise.  God  had  not  bound  himself  never 
to  cast  off  the  Jews ;  and  therefore  what  the  apostle  taught 
concerning  their  rejection  did  not  involve  the  failure  of  the 
word  of  God.  Meyer,  who  generally  defends  the  apostle  from 
the  charge  of  violating  Greek  usage,  assumes  that  he  here  con- 
founds two  forms  of  expression,  oifj^  olov  ix7:€7rT(ox$p  and  ouj^  Sze 
ixTrsTTTwxep,  He  agrees,  however,  with  the  explanation  quoted 
above  from  Winer.  The  word  of  Q-od  means  any  thing  which 
God  has  spoken,  and  here,  from  the  connection,  the  promise 
made  to  Abraham,  including  the  promise  of  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Hath  taken  none  effect,  literally,  hath  fallen^ . 
i.  e.,  failed.     ^^  It  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass,  than 
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one  tittle  of  the  law  to  fail,"  literaUj,  to  faUy  Luke,  xn.  IT. 
So  this  word  is  used  frequently.  The  reason  whj  the  rcgecdon 
of  the  Jews  involved  no  failure  on  the  part  of  the  divine  f^o* 
mise,  is,  that  the  promise  was  not  addressed  to  the  mere  natural 
descendants  of  Abraham.  Far  they  are  not  aU  lerael  which  are 
of  leraely  i.  e.,  all  the  natural  descendants  of  the  patriarch  are 
not  the  true  people  of  God,  to  whom  alone  the  promises 
properly  belong.  The  word  lerael  may  refer  either  to  Jacob  or 
to  the  people.  '  All  descended  from  the  patriarch  Jacob 
called  Israel,  are  not  the  true  people  of  Gt>d;'  or,  ^all  belong* 
ing  to  the  external  Israel  are  not  the  true  Israel;'  L  e.,  all  who 
are  in  the  (visible)  Church  do  not  belong  to  the  true  Church. 
The  sense  is  the  same,  but  the  former  explanation  is  tke 
more  natural.  In  the  following  verse  the  apostle  distinguishes 
between  the  natural  and  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham,  as  here  he 
distinguishes  between  the  two  classes  of  the  descendants  of 
Israel. 

Ybrsb  7.  Neither  because  they  are  the  seed  of  Abraham  are 
they  all  children.  In  this  and  the  following  verses  the  s^iti- 
ment  is  confirmed,  that  natural  descent  from  Abraham  does  not 
secure  a  portion  in  the  promised  inheritance.  The  language  of 
this  Terse  is,  from  the  context,  perfectly  intelligible.  The  seed, 
or  natural  descendants  of  Abraham,  are  not  all  his  children  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term ;  i.  e.,  like  him  in  faith,  and  heirs  of 
his  promise.  So  in  Gal.  iii.  7,  Paul  says,  *^  They  which  are  of 
faith,  the  same  are  the  children  of  Abraham."  This  verse  is 
part  of  the  sentence  begun  in  the  preceding  verse.  It  pre- 
sents the  same  idea  in  a  different  form.  ^All  the  descend- 
ants of  Israel  are  not  the  true  Israel,  neither  are  all  the 
seed  of  Abraham  his  (true,  or  spiritual)  children.'  ChiUh'eny 
viz.,  of  Abraham.  Others  supply  ro5  dsoS,  "  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham are  not  all  children  of  God."  This  is  true,  but  it  is  not 
what  the  apostle  here  says.  His  object  is  to  show  that  the 
promises  made  to  the  children  of  Abraham  were  not  made  to 
his  natural  descendants  as  such. 

But  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called.  As  the  word  rendered 
called  sometimes  means  to  choose^  Isa.  xlviii.  12,  xlix.  1,  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  may  be  'In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be 
chosen.'     'I  will  select  him  as  the  recipient  of  the  blessings 
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promised  to  joa.'  2.  To  he  called  is  often  equivalent  to  to  bey 
to  be  regarded^  as  Isa.  Ixii.  4,  *'  Thou  shalt  not  be  called  deso- 
late/' i.  e.,  thou  shalt  not  be  desolate.  Hence,  in  this  case,  the 
text  may  mean,  ^In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be,'  i.  e.,  he  shall  be 
thy  seed.  Or,  8.  ^  After  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called,'  they 
shall  derive  their  name  from  him.  Shall  be  namedy  i.  e.,  shall  be 
80  regarded  and  recognised.  *•  Not  all  the  children  of  Abraham 
were  made  the  heirs  of  his  blessings,  but  Isaac  was  selected  by 
the  sovereign  will  of  God  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  promise.' 
This  is  the  general  meaning  of  the  passage ;  but  here,  as  before, 
it  may  be  understood  either  of  the  individual  Isaac,  or  of  his 
descendants.  ^ Isaac  shall  be  to  thee  for  a  seed;'  or,  *■  Through 
Isaac  shall  a  seed  be  to  thee.'  The  former  is  the  more  con- 
sistent with  the  context,  because  Paul's  immediate  object  is  to 
show  that  natural  descent  from  Abraham  did  not  make  a  man 
one  of  his  true  seed.  Ishmael  was  a  son  of  Abraham  as  well  as 
Isaac,  but  the  latter  only  was,  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 
term,  his  seed.  The  Greek  here  answers  exactly  to  the 
original  Hebrew,  *  In  Isaac  a  seed  shall  be  called  to  thee,  or  for 
thee.'  That  is,  'Isaac  (not  Ishmael)  shall  be  to  thee  a  son  and 
heir.'  God  therefore  is  sovereign  in  the  distribution  of  his 
favours.  As  he  rejected  Ishmael  notwithstanding  his  natural 
descent  from  Abraham,  so  he  may  reject  the  Jews,  although 
they  also  had  Abraham  as  a  father. 

Verse  8.  T^iat  i$y  they  which  are  the  children  of  the  fleshy 
these  are  not  the  children  of  God.  The  simplest  view  of  this 
verse  would  seem  to  be,  to  regard  it  as  an  <  explanation  of  the 
historical  argument  contained  in  the  preceding  verse.  'The 
Scriptures  declare  that  Isaac,  in  preference  to  Ishmael,  was 
selected  to  be  the  true  seed  and  heir  of  Abraham,  that  iSy  or 
this  proveSy  that  it  is  not  the  children  of  the  flesh  that  are* 
regarded  as  the  children  of  God,  &c.'  This  suits  the  immedi- 
ate object  of  the  apostle,  which  is  to  show  that  God,  according 
to  his  good  pleasure,  chooses  one  and  rejects  another,  and  that 
he  is  not  bound  to  make  the  children  of  Abraham,  as  such,  the 
heirs  of  his  promise.  It  is  very  common,  however,  to  consider 
this  passage  as  analogous  to  that  in  Qsi.  iv.  22 — 81 ;  and  to 
regard  the  apostle  as  unfolding  the  analogy  between  the  history 
of  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  and  that  of  the  spiritual  and  natural 
81 
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children  of  Abraham ;  Isaac  being  the  symbol  of  the  former, 
and  Ishmael  <^  the  latter.  As  Ishmael,  '^who  was  bom  after 
the  flesh,  (tittl.  iv.  23,)  i.  e.,  according  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  was  rejected,  so  also  are  the  children  of  the  flesh ; 
and  as  Isaac,  who  was  born  '^by  promise,*'  L  e.,  in  virtue  of 
the  promised  interference  of  God,  was  made  the  heir,  so  also 
are  they  heirs,  who  in  like  manner  are  the  children  of  the 
promise,  that  is,  who  are  the  children  of  God,  not  by  their 
natural  birth,  but  by  his  special  and  effectual  grace.  The 
point  of  comparison,  then,  between  Isaac  and  beUevers  is,  that 
both  are  bom,  or  become  the  children  of  God,  not  in  virtue  of 
ordinary  birth,  but  in  virtue  of  the  special  interposition  of  Grod. 
In  favour  of  this  view  is  certainly  the  strikingly  analogous 
passage  referred  to  in  Galatians,  and  also  the  purport  of  the 
next  verse.  Besides  this,  if  Paul  meant  to  say  nothing  more 
in  this  and  the  following  verse,  than  that  it  appears  from  the 
choice  of  Isaac  that  Gt)d  is  free  to  select  one  from  among  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  and  to  reject  another,  these  verses 
would  differ  too  little  from  what  he  had  already  said  in  vs.  6,  7. 
It  is  best,  therefore,  to  consider  this  passage  as  designed  to 
point  out  an  instructive  analogy  between  the  case  of  Isaac  and 
the  true  children  of  God;  he  was  bom  in  virtue  of  a  special 
divine  interposition,  so  now,  those  who  are  the  real  children  of 
God,  are  bom  not  after  the  flesh,  but  by  his  special  grace. 

The  ehUdren  of  the  promise.  This  expression  admits  of 
various  explanations.  1.  Many  take  it  as  meaning  merely 
the  promised  children^  as  child  of  promise  is  equivalent  to 
child  which  is  promised.  But  this  evidently  does  not  suit  the 
application  of  the  phrase  to  believers  as  made  here,  and  in  (hL 
iv.  28.  2.  It  may  mean,  according  to  a  common  force  of  the 
genitive,  children  m  virtue  of  a  promise.  This  suits  the  con- 
text exactly.  It  assigns  to  the  genitive  iTrapriiac  in  this 
clause  the  same  force  that  aapx6^  has  in  the  preceding.  Isaac 
was  bom  not  after  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  in  virtue 
of  a  divine  promise.  See  Gal.  iv.  23,  where  the  expressions  horn 
after  the  fleshy  and  horn  by  promise^  are  opposed  to  each  other. 
It  is,  of  course,  implied  in  die  phrase  children  in  virtue  of  a 
promise^  that  it  is  by  a  special  interposition  that  they  become 
children,  and  this  is  the  sense  in  which  Paul  applies  the  expres- 
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•ion  to  bdievers  generally.  In  Gal.  iv,  28,  he  Bays,  "We,  as 
Isaac  was,  are  the  children  of  promise/'  Believers,  therefore, 
are  children  of  the  promise  in  the  same  sense  as  Isaac.  The 
birth  of  Isaac  was  xava  nvsufiOj  supernatural;  believers  also 
are  the  children  of  God  in  virtue  of  a  spiritual  or  supernatural 
birth.  This  is  the  main  idea,  although  not  the  full  meaning. 
The  children  of  promise  are  those  to  whom  the  promise  belongs. 
This  is  what  the  apostle  has  specially  in  view  in  the  passage  in 
Gtilatians.  He  there  desires  to  show  that  believers  are  the 
true  children  of  Abraham,  and  heirs  of  the  promise  made  to 
the  father  of  the  faithful.  This  idea,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
excluded  even  here.  Isaac  was  not  only  bom  in  virtue  of  a 
promise,  but  was,  on  that  account,  heir  of  the  promised  bless- 
ing. The  former,  however,  as  just  stated,  is  the  prominent 
idea,  as  appears  from  the  following  verse.  Comp.  John  L  13. 
"Who  are  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of 
the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  This  idea  seems  to  be  included 
in  the  apostle's  use  of  the  expression.  Gal.  iv.  28,  "Now  we, 
brethren,  as  Isaac  was,  are  the  children  of  promise,"  and  iii. 
29,  "  Ye  are  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the  pro- 
mise;" see,  too.  Gal.  iii.  18,  22,  Rom.  iv.  16,  "To  the  end  the 
promise  might  be  sure  to  all  the  seed."  Though  this  idea 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  apostle's  mind,  the  second  expla- 
nation is  most  in  accordance  with  the  context.  Are  counted 
for  the  seed^  i.  e.,  are  regarded  and  treated  as  su6h.  "Not  the 
natural  descendants  of  Abraham  are  the  chUdren  of  God,  but 
those  who  are  bom  again  by  his  special  interposition,  are  re» 
garded  and  treated  as  his  tme  children."  See  the  same  form 
of  expression  in  Gen.  xxxi.  15. 

Ye&sb  9.  For  this  is  the  word  of  promise^  at  this  time  will 
I  eomey  and  Sarah  shall  have  a  son.  Literally,  (the  word  of) 
the  promise  is  this  word.  This  verse  is  evidently  designed  to 
show  the  propriety,  and  to  explain  the  force  of  the  phrase 
children  of  the  promise.  I  aac  was  so  called  because  God  said 
at  this  time  I  will  come^  &c.  This  is  not  only  a  prediction  and 
promise  that  Isaac  should  be  bom,  but  also  a  declaration  that 
it  should  be  in  consequence  of  God's  coming,  i.  e.,  of  the  spe- 
cial manifestation  of  his  pow^r ;  as,  in  scriptural  language,  God 
is  said  to  come,  wherever  he  specially  manifests  his  presence 
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or  power,  John  xiv.  23,  Luke  i.  68,  &o.  The  apostle  does 
not  follow  exactly  the  Hebrew  or  the  Septuagint.  He  giTes 
the  substance  of  Gen.  xviii.  10,  and  zviii.  14.-  The  words 
iTjn  njs  at  the  living  timej  either  tempore  vtvente,  i.  e.,  rede- 
unte^  or,  the  time  being,  i.  e.,  the  current  time,  are  rendered  by 
the  LXX.  and  the  apostle,  xard  tov  xoupou  TomoVjatthiseeason. 
That  is,  when  this  season  of  the  year  returns  again. 

Ybrse  10.  And  not  only  (this);  but  when  Rehecea  had  con- 
ceived by  oncj  (even)  by  our  father  Imoc,  Not  only  does  the 
case  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael  prove  that  the  choice  of  Gt>d  does 
not  depend  on  natural  descent,  but  on  the  soyereign  will  of 
God,  but  that  of  Rebecca  evinces  the  same  truth  still  more 
clearly.  In  the  former  case,  it  might  be  supposed  that  Isaac 
was  chosen  because  he  was  the  son  of  Sarah,  a  firee  woman,  and 
the  legitimate  wife  of  Abraham,  whereas  Ishmael  was  the  son 
of  a  maid-servant.  In  the  choice  between  Jacob  and  Esau, 
there  is  no  room  for  any  such  supposition.  They  had  the  same 
father,  the  same  mother,  and  were  born  at  one  birth.  Here, 
assuredly,  the  choice  was  sovereign.  The  original  is  here  ellip- 
iical,  something  must  be  supplied  to  complete  the  sense.  On 
the  principle  that  an  ellipsis  should,  if  possible,  be  supplied 
from  the  immediate  context,  Winer,  Meyer,  and  others,  supply 
the  ellipsis  thus :  ^  Not  only  did  Sarah  receive  a  promise  of  a 
son,  but  Rebecca  also.'  In  this  view  the  construction  of  the 
passage  is  regular;  otherwise,  an  irregularity,  or  change  of 
grammatical  construction,  must  be  assumed  in  ver.  12.  'Not 
only  Rebecca — ^it  was  said  to  her.'  To  this  howevw,  it  is 
objected,  first,  that  the  promise  was  not  made  to  Sarah,  but  to 
Abraham ;  and  secondly,  that  no  promise  was  made  to  Rebecca. 
Others,  therefore,  prefer  supplying  simply,  did  this  happen. 
That  is,  not  only  was  Isaac  chosen  instead  of  Ishmael,  although 
both  were  the  sons  of  Abraham,  but  also  Rebecca.  Then  we 
must  either  assume  a  grammatical  irregularity,  or  the  nomina- 
tive (Rebecca)  must  be  taken  absolutely ;  or  we  can  supply 
some  such  phrase  as,  Rebecca  abo  proves  thisj  i.  e.,  the  sove- 
reignty of  God  in  election.  These  questions  do  not  affect  the 
sense  of  the  passage.  The  apostle  proceeds  with  his  historical 
proof  that  God,  according  to  his  o^  good  pleasure,  does  choose 
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one  and  reject  another.  He  has  therefore  the  right  to  cast  off 
the  Jews. 

Vbrsb  11.  For  the  children  leing  not  yet  bonty  neither 
having  done  any  good  or  evily  kc.  The  force  oi  for  is  clear  by 
a  reference  to  the  preceding  verse,  and  the  object  of  the 
apostle.  *Not  only  does  the  case  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael  evince 
the  sovereignty  of  God,  but  that  of  Rebecca  and  her  children 
does  the  same,  in  a  still  more  striking  manner,  for  the  decision 
between  her  children  was  made  previously  to  their  birth,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  showing  that  it  was  not  made  on  the  ground 
of  works,  but  of  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God.'  This  is  an 
example  which  cannot  be  evaded.  With  regard  to  Ishmael,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  either  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  or 
his  personal  character,  was  the  ground  of  his  rejection ;  but 
with  regard  to  Esau  neither  of  these  suppositions  can  be  made. 
The  circumstances  of  his  birth  were  identical  with  those  of  his 
favoured  brother,  and  the  choice  was  made  before  either  had 
done  any  thing  good  or  evil.  The  case  of  Ishmael  was,  indeed, 
sufficient  to  prove  that  having  Abraham  for  a  father  was  nOt 
enough  to  secure  the  inheritance  of  the  promise,  but  it  could 
not  prove  the  entire  sovereignty  of  the  act  of  election  on  the 
part  of  God,  as  is  so  fully  done  by  that  of  Jacob  and  Esau. 
This  passage  shows  clearly  that  the  design  of  the  apostle  is  not 
simply  to  show  that  natural  descent  from  Abraham  was  a  title 
to  Messianic  blessings,  but  that  works  also  were  excluded ;  that 
the  choice  of  God  was  sovereign. 

Neither  having  done  good  or  evU.  The  design  of  the  intro- 
duction of  these  words  is  expressly  stated  in  the  next  clause. 
It  was  to  show  that  the  ground  of  choice  was  not  in  them,  but 
in  Gt>d;  and  this  is  the  main  point  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 
of  election,  whether  the  choice  be  to  the  privileges  of  the 
external  theocracy,  or  to  the  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Hiat  the  purpose  of  Godj  according  to  election^  might  stand. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  choice  was  made  prior  to  birth. 
The  original  here  admits  of  various  interpretations,  which,  how- 
ever, do  not  materially  alter  the  sense.  The  word  rendered 
purpose,  is  that  which  was  used  in  the  previous  chapter,  ver.  28, 
and  means  here,  as  there,  a  determination  of  the  willy  and  of 
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itself  expresses  the  idea  of  its  being  sovereign,  i.  e.,  of  having  its 
ground  in  the  divine  mind  and  not  in  its  objects.  Hence,  in 
2  Tim.  i.  9,  it  is  said,  "  Who  hath  called  us  not  according  to 
our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose,  &c.,  see  Eph. 
i.  11,  iii.  11.  The  words  (arar'  ixlo^p)  according  to  election^  are 
designed  to  fix  more  definitely  the  nature  of  this  purpose.  The 
word  election  often  means  the  act  of  choice  itself,  as  1  Thess. 
i.  4,  "Knowing,  brethren  beloved,  your  election  of  God."  In 
this  sense,  the  clause  means,  '  the  purpose  of  God  in  reference 
to  election,  or  in  relation  to  this  choice.'  This  view  of  the 
passage  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  context.  The  choice 
was  made  prior  to  birth,  in  order  that  the  true  nature  of  the 
purpose  of  God  in  reference  to  it  might  appear.  It  is  objected 
to  this  interpretation  that  the  ixXoyij  (election)  follows  the 
Tcpoi^eoe^  (the  purpose)  and  not  the  reverse.  This  does  not 
amount  to  much*  It  relates  merely  to  the  order  of  conception. 
We  can  conceive  of  God's  electing  some  to  eternal  life,  and 
then  purposing  to  save  them,  as  well  as  his  purposing  to  save 
them  and  then  electing  them.  The  real  meaning  is  expressed 
by  giving  xar*  ixXoyn^y  an  adjective  force,  the  electing  purposcj 
electivum  Dei  propositum,  as  Behgel  renders  it.  Others  give 
ixXoyTJ  here  the  sense  of  free  choice,  or  free  will.  *  The  purpose 
according  to  free  choice,  for,  free  or  sovereign  purpose/  Many 
commentators  adopt  this  view  of  the  passage.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  common  interpretation.  But  as  the  word  does  not 
occur  in  this  sense  in  the  New  Testament,  the  former  mode  of 
explanation  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred.  Should  standy  i.  e., 
should  be  established  and  recognised  in  its  true  character,  that 
is,  that  it  might  be  seen  it  was  not  of  workdj  btU  of  him  that 
calleth.  This  purpose  of  God,  in  reference  to  election,  or  the 
choice  itself,  is  not  of  tvorks^  i.  e.,  does  not  depend  on  works, 
but  on  him  that  calleth.  It  is  not  to  be  traced  to  works  as  its 
source.  That  is,  as  plainly  as  language  can  express  the  idea, 
the  ground  of  the  choice  is  not  in  those  chosen,  but  in  God  who 
chooses.  In  the  same  sense  our  justification  is  said  to  be  "  not 
of  works,"  Gal.  ii.  16,  and  often ;  i.  e.,  is  not  on  the  ground  of 
works;  see  Rom.  xi.  6,  2  Tim.  i.  9.  The  language  of  the 
apostle  in  this  verse,  and  the  nature  of  his  argument,  are  so 
perfectly  plain,  that  there  is  little  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  his 
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general  meaning.  It  is  almost  nniformlj  admitted  that  he  here 
teaches  that  the  election  spoken  of  is  perfectly  sovereign^  that 
the  ground  on  which  the  choice  is  made  is  not  in  men,  bnt  in 
God.  Commentators  of  every  class  unite  in  admitting  that  the 
apostle  does  here  teach  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  election. 
Unde  sensus  totius  loci  sic  constituitur ;  ut  appareret,  quicquid 
Deus  decemit,  libere  eum  decernere  non  propter  hominis 
meritum,  sed  pro  sua  decementis  voluntate. — Koppe.  Ut 
benevola  Dei  voluntas  maneret,  ut  quae  non  a  mentis  cujus 
quam  pendeat,  sed  benefactore  ipso. — Noesselt.  Das  der 
Bathschltlss  Gottes  fest  stehe,  als  ein  solcher,  der  nicht  abhange 
von  menschlichen  Yerdiensten,  sondem  von  dem  gnadigen  oder 
freien  Willen  Gottes.  '  That  the  decree  of  God  might  stand 
firm,  as  one  which  depended  not  on  human  merit,  but  the 
gracious  or  free  will  of  God.' — Flatt.  And  even  Tholuck 
makes  Paul  argue  thus,  ^'  Dass  wie  Gott,  ohne  Anrechte  anzuer- 
kennen,  die  aussere  Theokratie  und  mancherlei  Yortheile 
ubertrug  wem  er  wollte,  er  so  auch  jetzt  die  innere  dem 
nbertragt,  oder  den  darein  eingehen  llisst  welchen  er  will." 
^  That  as  God,  without  recognising  any  claims,  committed  the 
external  theocracy  and  manifold  advantages  to  whom  he  pleased, 
so  also  now  he  commits  the  internal  to  whom  he  will,  or  allows 
whom  he  will  to  enter  it.'  To  the  same  effect  Meyer  says,  ^^Er 
wollte  namlich  dadurch  fur  immer  festsetzen,  dass  sein  zufolge 
einer  Auswahl  unter  den  Menschen  eintretender  Beschluss,  mit 
dem  Messianischen  Heile  zu  beglQcken,  unabhangig  sei  von 
menschlichen  Leistungen,  und  nur  von  seinem,  des  zum  Messi- 
asheil  Berufenden,  eigenen  Willen  dependire."  HU  design  wa$ 
to  establuhy  once  for  ally  (the  principle)  that  his  purpose  in 
rrference  to  the  choice  of  those  who  were  to  enter  the  Messiah's 
kingdom^  was  independent  of  human  conduct^  and  was  deter- 
mined  by  the  wiU  of  him  who  calls. 

The  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  personal  election  endeavour 
to  escape  the  force  of  this  passage,  by  saying  that  the  choice  of 
which  the  apostle  speaks,  is  not  to  eternal  life,  but  to  the  ex- 
ternal advantages  of  the  theocracy ;  and  that  it  was  not  so  much 
individuals  as  nations  or  communities  which  were  chosen  or 
rejected.  With  regard  to  this  latter  objection,  it  may  be 
answered,  1.  That  the  language  quoted  by  the  apostle  from  the 
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Old  Testament  k  there  applied  to  the  indiyidoals,  Jacob  and 
Esau;  and  that  Jacob,  as  an  individaal,  was  chosen  in  preference 
to  his  brother;  and  that  Paul's  whole  argument  turns  on  this 
very  point.  2.  That  the  choice  of  nations  inyolves  and  con- 
sists in  the  choice  of  individuals ;  and  that  the  same  objections 
obviously  lie  against  the  choice  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
With  regard  to  the  former  objection,  that  the  choice  here  spoken 
of  is  to  the  external  theocracy  and  not  to  eternal  life,  it  may 
be  answered,  1.  Admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  how  is  the  diffi- 
culty relieved?  Is  there  any  more  objection  to  God's  choosing 
men  to  a  great  than  to  a  small  blessing,  on  the  ground  of  his 
own  good  pleasure  ?  The  foundation  of  the  objection  is  not  the 
character  of  the  blessings  we  are  chosen  to  inherit,  but  the 
sovereign  nature  of  the  choice.  Of  course  it  is  not  met  by 
making  these  blessings  either  greater  or  less.  2.  A  choice  to 
the  blessings  of  the  theocracy,  i.  e.,  of  a  knowledge  and  worship 
of  the  true  God,  involved,  in  a  multitude  of  cases  at  least,  a 
choice  to  eternal  life ;  as  a  choice  to  the  means  is  a  choice  to 
the  end*  And  it  is  only  so  far  as  these  advantages  were  a 
means  to  this  end,  that  their  value  was  worth  consideration. 
8.  The  whole  design  and  argument  of  the  apostle  show  that  the 
objection  is  destitute  of  force.  The  object  of  the  whole  epistle 
is  to  exhibit  the  method  of  obtaining  access  to  the  Messiah's 
kingdom.  The  design  here  is  to  show  that  God  is  at  liberty  to 
choose  whom  he  pleases  to  be  the  recipients  of  the  blessings  of 
this  kingdom,  and  that  he  was  not  confined  in  his  choice  to  the 
descendants  of  Abraham.  His  argument  is  derived  from  the 
historical  facts  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  As  God  chose 
Isaac  in  preference  to  Ishmael,  and  Jacob  in  preference  to 
Esau,  not  on  the  ground  of  their  works,  but  of  his  own  good 
pleasure,  so  now  he  chooses  whom  he  will  to  a  participation  of 
the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ :  these  blessings  are 
pardon,  purity,  and  eternal  life,  &c.,  &c.  That  such  is  the 
apostle's  argument  and  doctrine,  becomes,  if  possible,  still  more 
plain,  from  his  refutation  of  the  objections  urged  against  it, 
which  are  precisely  the  objections  which  have  ever  been  urged 
against  the  doctrine  of  election. 

Versb  12.  It  was  said  to   her,   the  elder  shall  serve  the 
yownger.    These  words  are  to  be  connected  with  the  10th  verse, 
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according  to  our  version,  in  this  manner,  "Not  only  thiSj  but 
Rebecca  also,  when  she  had  conceived,  &o.,  it  was  said  to  her, 
&c/'  According  to  this  view,  although  the  construction  is 
irregular,  the  sense  is  sufficiently  obvious.  As  it  was  said  to 
Rebecca  that  the  elder  of  her  sons  should  serve  the  younger, 
prior  to  the  birth  of  either,  it  is  evident  that  the  choice  between 
them  was  not  on  account  of  their  works.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  declaration  relates  not  to  Jacob  and  Esau  personally,  but 
to  their  posterity,  1.  Because  in  Gen.  zxv.  23,  whence  the 
quotation  is  made,  it  is  said,  "  Two  nations  are  within  thy  womb, 
and  the  one  people  shall  be  stronger  than  the  other  people ;  and 
the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger.  2.  Because  Esau  did  not 
personally  serve  Jacob,  although  the  descendants  of  the  one 
were  subjected  to  those  of  the  other.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
the  prediction  contained  in  this  passage  has  reference  not  only 
to  the  relative  standing  of  Jacob  and  Esau  as  individuals,  but 
also  to  that  of  their  descendants.  It  may  even  be  allowed  that 
the  latter  was  principally  intended  in  the  annunciation  to 
Rebecca.  But  it  is  too  clear  to  be  denied,  1.  that  this  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  races  presupposed  and  included  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  individuals.  Jacob  was  made  the  special  heir 
to  his  father  Isaac,  obtained  as  an  individual  the  birth-right  and 
the  blessing,  and  Esau  as  an  individual  was  cast  oiF.  The  one, 
therefore,  was  personally  preferred  to  the  other.  2.  In  Paul's 
application  of  this  event  to  his  argument,  the  distinction 
between  the  two  as  individuals,  was  the  very  thing  referred  to. 
This  is  plain  from  the  11th  verse,  in  which  he  says,  "  The 
children  being  not  yet  born,  neither  having  done  any  .good  or 
evil,  &c."  It  is,  therefore,  the  nature  of  the  choice  between  the 
children  that  is  the  point  designed  to  be  presented.  As  to  the 
objection  that  Esau  never  personally  served  Jacob,  it  is  founded 
on  the  mere  literal  sense  of  the  words.  Esau  did  acknowledge 
his  inferiority  to  Jacob,  and  was  in  fact  postponed  to  him  on 
various  occasions.  The  main  idea,  however,  is  that  Esau  for- 
feited his  birthright.  Jacob  was  preferred  to  his  elder  brother, 
and  constituted  head  of  the  theocracy.  In  a  spiritual  or  reli- 
gious sense,  and  therefore  in  the  highest  sense,  or  in  reference 
to  the  highest  interests,  Esau  was  placed  below  Jacob,  as  much 
as  Ishmael  was  below  Isaac.     This  is  the  real  spirit  of  the 
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passage.  This  prophecy,  as  is  the  case  with  all  similar  predic- 
tions, had  various  stages  of  fulfilment.  The  relation  between 
the  two  brothers  during  life ;  the  loss  of  the  birthright  blessing 
and  promises  on  the  part  of  Esau ;  the  temporary  subjugation 
of  his  descendants  to  the  Israelites  under  David,  their  final  and 
complete  subjection  under  the  Maccabees ;  and  especially  their 
exclusion  from  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  people  of  God, 
through  all  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  are  all  included. 
Compare  the  prediction  of  the  subjection  of  Ham  to  his 
brethren;  and  of  Japheth's  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem, 
Gen.  ix.  25— 2T. 

Vbrsb  18.  A9  it  i%  writieny  Jacob  have  I  lavedy  but  Esau 
have  I  hated.  These  words  are  quoted  from  Malachi  i.  2,  3, 
where  the  prophet  is  reproving  the  Jews  for  their  ingratitude. 
As  a  proof  of  his  peculiar  favour,  God  refers  to  his  preference 
for  them  from  the  first,  "  Was  not  Esau  Jacob's  brother,  saith 
the  Lord;  yet  I  loved  Jacob,  and  I  hated  Esau,  &c."  This 
passage,  as  well  as  the  one  quoted  in  ver.  12,  and  just  referred 
to,  relates  to  the  descendants  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  to  the 
individuals  themselves ;  the  favour  shown  to  tBe  posterity  of  the 
one,  and  withheld  from  that  of  the  other,  being  founded  on  the 
distinction  originally  made  between  the  two  brothers.  The 
meaning,  therefore,  is,  that  God  preferred  one  to  the  other,  or 
chose  one  instead  of  the  other.  As  this  is  the  idea  meant  to 
be  expressed,  it  is  evident  that  in  this  case  the  word  hate  means 
to  love  lesSy  to  regard  and  treat  with  less  favour.  Thus  in 
Gen.  xxix.  38,  Leah  says,  she  was  hated  by  her  husband ;  while 
in  the  preceding  verse,  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  saying, 
**  Jacob  loved  Rachel  more  than  Leah,"  Matt.  viii.  24,  Luke 
ziv.  26 ;  ^'  If  a  man  come  to  me  and  hate  not  his  father  and 
mother,  &c."  John  xii.  25.  The  quotation  from  the  prophet 
may  be  considered  either  as  designed  in  confirmation  of  the 
declaration  that  the  elder  should  serve  the  younger ;  or  it  may 
be  connected  in  sense  with  the  close  of  the  11th,  '  God  is  sove- 
reign in  the  distribution  of  his  favours,  as  it  is  written,  Jacob 
have  I  loved,  and  Esau  have  I  hated;'  the  distinction  made 
between  these  two  individuals  being  cited  as  an  illustration  and 
confirmation  of  the  apostle's  doctrine. 

The  doctrine  of  the  preceding  verses  is,  that  God  is  per- 
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fectlj  sovereign  in  the  distribution  of  his  favours,  that  the 
ground  of  his  selecting  one  and  rejecting  another  is  not 
their  works,  bat  his  own  good  pleasure.  To  this  doctrine 
there  are  two  plausible  objections;  first,  it  is  not  consistent 
with  the  divine  justice,  ver.  14 ;  second,  it  is  incompatible  with 
human  responsibility,  ver.  19.  To  the  former  the  apostle 
answers,  first,  God  claims  distinctly  in  his  word  this  prerogative, 
ver.  15 ;  and  secondly,  he  obviously  exercises  it,  as  is  seen  in  the 
dispensations  of  his  providence,  ver.  17.  Here  again  the  sense  is 
80  plain  that  commentators  of  all  classes  agree  in  their  inter- 
pretations. Thus  Meyer  says,  ^'  God  does  not  act  unjustly  in  his 
sovereign  choice ;  since  he  claims*  for  himself  in  the  Scriptures 
the  liberty  to  favour  or  to  harden,  whom  he  will." 

Verse  14.  What  shall  we  say  then^  is  there  unrighteousness 
with  Q-odf  God  forbid.  The  apostle,  according  to  his  usual 
manner,  proposes  the  objection  to  his  own  doctrine  in  the  form 
of  a  question,  denies  its  validity,  and  immediately  subjoins  his 
reason;  see  Rom.  iii.  5,  Gal.  iii.  21.  The  obvious  objection 
here  presented  is,  that  it  is  unjust  in  God,  thus,  according  to 
his  own  purpose,  to  choose  one  and  reject  another.  This  Paul 
denies,  and  supports  his  denial  by  an  appeal,  in  the  first  place, 
to  Scripture,  and  the  second,  to  experience.  It  will  be 
remarked  that  these  arguments  of  the  apostle  are  founded  on 
two  assumptions.  The  first  is,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  word 
of  God ;  and  the  second,  that  what  God  actually  does  cannot 
be  unrighteous.  Consequently  any  objection  which  can  be 
shown  to  militate  against  either  an  express  declaration  of 
Scripture,  or  an  obvious  fact  in  providence,  is  fairly  answered. 
And  if,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  when  it  militates  against 
the  one,  it  can  be  shown  to  militate  against  the  other,  the 
answer  is  doubly  ratified. 

Ybrsb  15.  For  &od  saith  to  MoseSj  I  will  have  mercy  on 
whom  I  will  have  mercy ^  and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom 
I  will  have  compassion.  The  connection  and  argument  are 
obvious.  *  It  is  not  unjust  in  God  to  exercise  his  sovereignty 
in  the  distribution  of  his  mercies,  for  he  expressly  claims  the 
right.'  The  passage  quoted  is  from  the  account  of  the  solemn 
interview  of  Moses  with  God.  In  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the 
prophet  for  his  people  and  for  himself,  God  answered,  "  I  will 
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proclaim  my  name  before  thee,  and  will  be  gracious  to  wbom  I 
will  be  gracious,  &c."  Exodus  xxxiii.  19.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
formal  declaration  of  a  divine  prerogative.  The  form  of  expres- 
sion /  will  do  what  I  willy  or  /  do  what  /  <fo,  is  here,  as  in 
Ezek.  xvi.  23,  2  Sam.  xv.  20,  designed  to  convey  the  idea  that 
it  rests  entirely  with  the  agent  to  act  or  not,  at  his  pleasure. 
The  ground  of  decision  is  in  himself.  In  the  connection  of 
this  verse  with  the  former,  therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  Paul 
quotes  this  declaration  to  prove  that  God  claims  the  sovereignty 
which  he  had  attributed  to  him.  In  order  to  avoid  the  force 
of  this  passage,  many  deny  that  it  expresses  the  sentiment  of 
the  apostle.  They  consider  this  and  the  following  verses  aa 
the  objections  of  a  Jewish  fatalist,  a  mode  of  interpretation  so 
obviously  inconsistent  with  the  context,  and  even  the  proper 
force  of  the  words,  that  it  is  mentioned  only  to  show  how  hard 
it  is  to  close  the  eyes  against  the  doctrine  which  the  apostle  so 
clearly  teaches.  Gottes  Erbarmen  und  Huld  sei  lediglich  von 
seinem  eigenenen  unumschranten  Willen  abhangig;  auf  wen 
einmal  sein  Erbarmen  gerichtet  sei,  dem  werde  er's  erweisen. — 
Meyer,  God's  mercy  and  favour  depend  solely  on  his  own 
sovereign  willy  he  will  manifest  that  mercy  towards  him  to  whom 
it  has  been  once  directed,  Tittmann,  in  his  Synon,  in  N.  T.y 
says  that  the  difference  between  otxrdpuv  and  ihuv  is,  that  the 
former  denotes  the  feeling  experienced  in  view  of  the  sufferings 
of  others,  and  the  latter  the  desire  to  relieve  them.  The  differ- 
ence is  very  much  the  same  as  that  between  our  words  com-- 
passion  and  mercy, 

Vbrsb  16.  So  theny  it  is  not  of  him  that  wiUethy  nor  of  him 
that  runnethy  &c.  If  the  ground  of  the  decision  or  choice  of 
the  objects  of  mercy  be  in  God,  as  asserted  in  ver.  16,  then 
that  it  is  not  in  man,  is  a  conclusion  which  flows  of  course  from 
the  previous  declarations.  The  word  it  refers  to  the  result  con- 
templated in  the  context,  viz.,  the  attainment  of  the  divine 
favour,  or  more  definitely,  admission  into  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom. This  result,  when  attained,  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  the 
wishes  or  efforts  of  man,  but  to  the  mercy  of  God.  That  one, 
therefore,  is  taken,  and  another  left,  that  one  is  introduced  into 
this  kingdom  and  another  not,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  fact 
asserted  in  the  preceding  verse,  that  "  God  will  have  mercy  on 
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whom  he  will  have  mercy."  This  seems  plainly  to  have  been 
the  apostle's  meaning.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  efforts  here 
declared  to  be  vain  are  those  of  the  self-righteous ;  that  Paul 
intends  to  say  that  the  Jews,  by  the  works  of  the  law,  could 
not  attain  the  favour  of  God,  &c.  But  no  such  sentiment  is 
expressed  by  the  apostle ;  it  is  all  supplied  by  the  commentator. 
The  sentiment,  moreover,  is  not  only  not  expressed,  but  it  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  language  and  design  of  the  apostle. 
He  says  the  ground  of  choice,  or  of  admission  into  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  is  not  in  us;  this  interpretation  says  it  is  in  us. 
Paul  says  it  is  in  God;  this  interpretation  says,  it  is  not  in 
God.  It  is  neither  the  will  nor  the  efforts  of  men  which  deter- 
mines their  admission  into  Christ's  kingdom.  It  depends  on 
the  sovereign  will  of  God.  Neque  in  voluntate  nostra,  neque 
in  conatu  esse  situm,  ut  inter  electos  censeamur :  sed  totum  id 
divinae  bonitatis,  quae  nee  volentes,  nee  conantes,  ac  ne  cogit- 
antes  quidem  ultro  assumit. — Calvin.  This  is  not  an  interpre- 
tation peculiar  to  Augustinians.  It  is,  as  has  been  shown,  the 
view  of  the  passage  adopted  by  commentators  of  every  shade 
of  doctrine.  Also  ist*s  (namlich  Gottes  Erbarmen  und  Huld 
su  empfangen)  nicht  von  dem  woUenden  noch  von  dem  Laufen- 
den  abhangig,  sondem  von  dem  barmherzig  scienden  Gotte.-^ 
Meyer. 

Yerbb  17.  F<yr  the  Scripture  saith  unto  Pharaoh^  &c.  The 
connection  of  this  verse  is  with  the  14th,  rather  than  with  the 
one  immediately  preceding.  ,Paul  is  still  engaged  in  answering 
the  objection  proposed  in  the  14th  verse.  There  is  no  injustice 
with  God,  because  he  saith  to  Moses,  '  I  will  have  mercy,  &c.' 
yer.  15,  and  because  the  Scripture  saith  to  Pharaoh,  for  this 
purpose,  &;c.  ver.  17.  His  second  answer  to  the  objection  is, 
that  God,  in  point  of  fact,  does  exercise  this  sovereignty,  as  is 
evident  from  the  case  of  Pharaoh.  Pharaoh  was  no  worse  than 
many  other  men  who  have  obtained  mercy ;  yet  God,  for  wise 
and  benevolent  reasons,  withheld  from  him  the  saving  influences 
^f  his  grace,  and  gave  him  up  to  his  own  wicked  heart,  so 
that  he  became  more  and  more  hardened,  until  he  was  finally 
destroyed.  God  did  nothing  to  Pharaoh  beyond  his  strict 
deserts.^  He  did  not  make  him  wicked;  he  only  forbore  to 
make  him  good,  by  the  exertion  of  special  and  altogether  un- 
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merited  grace.  The  reason,  therefore,  of  Pharaoh's  being  left 
to  perish,  while  others  were  saved,  was  not  that  he  was  worse 
than  others,  but  because  God  has  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy;  it  was  because,  among  the  criminals  at  his  bar,  he 
pardons  one  and  not  another,  as  seems  good  in  his  sight.  He, 
therefore,  who  is  pardoned,  cannot  say  it  was  because  I  was 
better  than  others;  while  he  who  is  condemned  must  ac- 
knowledge that  he  receives  nothing  more  than  the  just  recom- 
pense of  his  sins.  In  order  to  establish  his  doctrine  of 
the  divine  sovereignty,  Paul  had  cited  from  Scripture  the 
declaration  that  Qod  shows  mercy  to  whom  he  will;  he 
now  cites  an  example  to  show  that  he  punishes  whom  he  will. 
Uven  far  this  Mme  purpose  have  I  raised  thee  up.  This  is 
what  God  said  to  Pharaoh,  as  recorded  in  Ezod.  ix.  16.  The 
meaning  of  the  declaration  may  be  variously  explained.  In  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Hebrew  word  used  in  the  passage  quoted, 
means  literally,  I  have  caused  thee  to  stand.  This  is  understood 
by  some  as  meaning,  I  have  called  thee  into  existence.  2.  By 
others,  /  have  preserved  thee.  8.  By  others,  I  have  raised 
thee  up  as  king.  4.  By  others,  I  have  placed  and  continued 
thee  in  thy  post.  Either  of  these  interpretations  admits  of 
being  defended  on  philological  grounds  more  or  less  satis- 
factory. The  first  is  sufficiently  suitable  to  the  word  used  by 
the  apostle,  but  does  not  agree  so  well  with  the  original.  The 
Hebrew  word  iMy  in  Hiphil,  is  used  not  only  in  the  literal 
sense,  to  cause  to  stand,  but  also,  in  the  sense,  to  continue,  to 
preserve,  as  in  1  Kings  xv.  4,  and  also  to  appoint  (to  office). 
The  LXX.  (changing  the  person)  have,  in  Exod.  ix.  16,  du- 
rrjpij&Tj^y  equivalent  to  vivus  servatus  es,  thou  hast  been  k^ 
alive.  Paul  renders  the  Hebrew  i^stpd  ct,  which  answers  to 
the  use  of  the  word  in  Nehem.  vi.  7,  ^'  Thou  hast  appointed 
(caused  to  appear)  prophets ;  and  Dan.  xi.  11,  ^^  The  king  of 
the  south  shall  set  forth  a  great  multitude."  In  no  case,  how- 
ever, is  the  Hebrew  word  used  for  calling  into  existence  in  the 
sense  of  creating.  For  the  second,  it  may  be  urged  that  verbs 
in  the  form  (Hiphil)  used  in  the  passage  quoted,  signify  fre- 
quently the  continuance  of  a  thing  in  the  state  which  the 
simple  form  of  the  verb  expresses.  Thus  the  verb  meaning  to 
livey  in  this  form,  signifies  to  preserve  aUve^  Gen.  vi.  19,  20, 
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xix.  19,  &c.  Besides,  the  particular  word  used  in  Exod.  iz.  16^ 
signifies  to  preserve^  to  cavse  to  continue^  in  1  Kings  xv.  4, 
2  Chron.  ix.  8,  Prov.  xxix.  4,  &c.  The  third  interpretation  is 
too  definite,  and  supplies  an  idea  not  in  the  text.  The  fourth, 
which  is  only  a  modification  of  the  second,  is  perhaps  the 
nearest  to  the  apostle's  intention.  *  For  this  purpose  have  I 
raised  thee  up,  and  placed  thee  where  thou  art ;  and  instead 
of  cutting  thee  off  at  once,  have  so  long  endured  thy  obstinacy 
and  wickedness.'  It  is  not  the  design  of  Pharaoh's  creation  that 
is  here  asserted;  but  the  end  for  which  Ood  determined  his 
appearance  and  position  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Nor  does 
the  apostle  refer  Pharaoh's  wickedness  to  God  as  its  author, 
but  his  appearance  at  that  period,  the  form  in  which  the  evil  of 
his  heart  developed  itself,  and  the  circumstances  attending  its 
manifestation,  were  all  determined  by  the  providence  of  God, 
and  ordered  for  the  promotion  of  his  infinitely  wise  and  bene- 
volent purposes. 

That  I  might  show  my  power  in  thee,  and  that  my  name 
might  be  declared  in  all  the  earth.  This  is  the  reason  why 
God  dealt  with  Pharaoh  in  the  manner  described.  It  was  not 
that  he  was  worse  than  others,  but  that  God  might  be  glorified. 
This  is  precisely  the  principle  on  which  all  punishment  is 
inflicted.  It  is  that  the  true  character  of  the  divine  lawgiver 
should  be  known.  This  is  of  all  objects,  when  GoH  is  con- 
cerned, the  highest  and  most  important;  in  itself  the  most 
worthy,  and  in  its  results  the  most  beneficent.  The  ground, 
therefore,  on  which  Pharaoh  was  made  an  object  of  the  divine 
justice,  or  the  reason  why  the  law  was  in  his  case  allowed  to 
take  its  course,  is  not  to  be  sought  in  any  peculiarity  of  his 
character  or  conduct  in  comparison  with  those  of  others,  but  in 
the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God.  This  result  of  the  argument 
Paul  formally  states  in  the  next  verse. 

Ybrse  18.  Therefore  Juzth  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercyy  and  whom  he  wiU  he  hardeneth.  This  is  the  conclusion, 
not  merely  from  the  preceding  verse,  but  from  the  whole 
passage,  vs.  14 — 17.  This  perfect  sovereignty  in  the  selection 
of  the  objects  of  his  mercy  and  of  his  judgment,  Paul  had 
attributed  to  God  in  ver.  11,  and,  in  the  subsequent  verses, 
had  proved  that  he  claims  and  exercises  it,  both  in  reference 
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to  the  recipients  of  his  favour,  ver.  15,  and  the  objects  of 
his  wrath,  yer.  15.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  is  fnllj  estab- 
lished. 

The  latter  clause  of  this  verse,  whom  he  wiU  he  hardenethj 
admits  of  various  explanations.  The  word  may  be  taken  either 
in  its  ordinary  meaning,  or  it  may  be  understood  in  its  second- 
ary sense.  According  to  the  latter  view,  it  means  to  treat 
harshly y  to  punish.  This  interpretation,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  context,  ^  He  hath  mercy  on  whom 
he  will,  and  he  punishes  whom  he  will.'  Nor  is  it  entirely 
destitute  of  philological  support.  In  Job  xxxix.  16,  it  is  said 
of  the  ostrich,  "she  treateth  hardly  her  young."  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  liable  to  serious  objections.  1.  It  is  certain 
that  it  is  a  very  unusual  sense  of  the  word,  and  opposed  to  the 
meaning  in  which  it  frequently  occurs.  There  should  be  very 
strong  reasons  for  departing  from  the  usual  meaning  of  an 
expression  so  common  in  the  Scriptures.  2.  It  is  inconsistent 
with  those  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  which  speak  of  the 
hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart.  3.  It  removes  no  difficulty ;  for 
what,  according  to  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  is  here  said,  is 
frequently  said  elsewhere. 

1.  The  common  sense  of  the  word  is,  therefore,  doubtless,  to 
be  preferred,  tphom  he  mil  he  hardens.  This  is  by  many  under- 
stood to  express  a  direct  and  positive  influence  of  Grod  on  the 
soul  in  rendering  it  obdurate.  But,  in  the  first  place,  this  inter- 
pretation is  by  no  means  necessary,  as  will  presently  be  shown ; 
and,  in  the  second,  it  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  our  ideas 
of  the  divine  character. 

2.  Others  think  that  this  phrase  is  to  be  explained  by  a 
reference  to  that  scriptural  usage,  according  to  which  Grod  is 
said  to  do  whatever  indirectly  and  incidentally  results  from  his 
agency ;  on  the  same  principle  that  a  father  is  said  to  ruin  his 
children,  or  a  master  his  servants,  or  that  Christ  is  said  to 
produce  wars  and  divisions.  Thus,  Isa.  vi.  10,  the  prophet  is 
commanded  to  make  the  heart  of  the  people  fat,  and  their  ears 
heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes,  &c.,  as  though  to  him  were  to  be 
ascribed  the  incidental  effects  of  his  preaching.  In  the  same 
way  the  gospel  is  the  cause  of  death  (not  of  misery  only,  but  of 
insensibility  also,)  to  those  who  hear  and  disregard  it. 
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3.  Nearly  allied  to  this  mode  of  explanation  is  that  which 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  God  is  said  to  do  what  he  permits 
to  be  done.  Reference  is  made  to  such  passages  as  the  follow- 
ing. 2  Sam.  xii.  11,  "  I  will  give  thy  wives  unto  thy  neigh- 
bour," i.  e.,  I  will  permit  him  to  take  them.  2  Sam.  xvi.  10, 
"The  Lord  hath  said  unto  him,  curse  David."  Isa.  Ixiii.  17, 
"  0  Lord,  why  hast  thou  caused  us  to  err  from  thy  ways,  and 
hardened  our  hearts  from  thy  fear."  Deut.  ii.  80,  "For  the 
Lord  thy  Ood  hardened  his  spirit,  (Sihon's,)  that  he  might 
deliver  him  into  thy  hand."  1  Kings  xi.  23,  "The  Lord 
Stirred  up  another  adversary."  Ps.  cv.  25,  "He  turned  their 
hearts  to  hate  his  people."  In  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  God  is  said  to 
have  moved  David  to  number  the  people;  but  in  1  Chron. 
xxi.  1,  Satan  is  said  to  have  provoked  David  to  number  Israel. 
From  these  and  similar  passages,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  a 
familiar  scriptural  usage,  to  ascribe  to  God  effects  which  he 
allows  in  his  wisdom  to  come  to  pass.  Hence,  almost  every 
thing  is,  at  times,  spoken  of  as  if  it  was  produced  by  divine 
agency,  although,  in  a  multitude  of  other  places,  these  same 
results  are  referred,  as  in  some  of  the  examples  cited  above,  to 
their  immediate  authors.  According*to  this  mode  of  representa- 
tion, God  is  understood  as  merely  permitting  Pharaoh  to  harden 
his  own  heart,  as  the  result  is  often  expressly  referred  to  Pha- 
raoh himself,  Exod.  viii.  15,  32,  &c. 

4.  But  there  seems  to  be  more  expressed  by  the  language  of 
the  text  than  mere  permission,  because  it  is  evidently  a  puni- 
tive act  that  IS  here  intended,  and  because  this  view  does  not 
suit  the  other  passages  in  which  God  is  said  to  give  sinners  up 
to  the  evil  of  their  own  hearts,  Bom.  i.  24,  28.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  judicial  abandonment  of  men  "to  a  repro- 
bate mind,"  a  punitive  withdrawing  of  the  influences  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  giving  them  up  to  the  uncounteracted 
operation  of  the  hardening  or  perverting  influences  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  are  all  expressed  by  the  language  of  the 
apostle.  In  this  God  does  no  more  than  what  he  constantly 
threatens  to  do,  or  which  the  Scriptures  declare  he  actually 
does,  in  the  case  of  those  who  forsake  him ;  and  nothing  more 
than  every  righteous  parent  does  in  reference  to  a  reprobate 
son.     This,  in  connection  with  the  principle  referred  to  above, 

32 
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(in  No.  2,)  seems  aa  much  as  can  fairly  be  considwed  as  in- 
cluded in  the  expressions.  De  Wette  here  wisely  says,  that  we 
are  to  exclude,  on  the  one  hand,  the  idea  that  God  merely 
permits  evil,  and  on  the  other,  that  he  is  its  author,  and  to  hold 
fast  the  doctrine,  that  evil  is  from  man,  and  that  God  orders 
and  directs  it,  and  that  to  punishment.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  hardening  of  the  sinner's  heart  is  itself  punitive.  It 
supposes  evil,  and  is  its  punishment.  As  a  ruined  constitution 
is  at  once  the  inevitable  consequence  and  the  punishment  of 
intemperance,  so  insensibility,  obduracy  of  conscience,  and 
blindness  of  mind,  are  the  penal  consequences  of  a  course  of  sin, 
and  become  themselves  the  just  ground  of  further  punishment, 
because  they  are  in  their  own  nature  evil.  This  we  instinc- 
tively recognise  as  true  in  our  moral  judgments  of  men.  A 
man  whom  a  long  course  of  crime  has  rendered  perfectly 
callous,  is,  on  account  of  his  callousness,  justly  the  object  of 
execration  and  abhorrence.  It  is  therefore  not  only  a  doctrine 
of  Scripture  (Bom.  i.  24)  that  sin  is  the  punishment  of  sin,  but  a 
fact  of  experience.  Satis  est,  says  Augustine,  (Ad  Sixtum  Ep.,) 
interim  Christiano  ex  fide  adhuc  viventi,  et  nondum  cementi 
quod  perfectum  est,  sed  ex  parte  scienti,  nosse  vel  credere  quod 
neminem  Deus  liberet  nisi  gratuitS  miseracordi&  per  Dominum 
nostrum  Jesus  Christum,  et  neminem  damnet  nisi  aequisima 
veritate  per  eundem  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum. 
Cur  autem  ilium  pottius  quam  ilium  liberet  aut  non  liberet, 
scrutetur  qui  potest  judiciorum  ejus  tam  magnum  profundum, 
— ^verumtamen  caveat  praecipitium.  The  Lutheran  Church, 
after  the  days  of  Luther,  endeavoured  to  find  a  middle  ground 
between  the  Augustinian  and  the  semi-Pelagian  doctrine.  In 
the  Form  of  Concord  it  is  taught  that  the  choice  of  the  vessels 
of  mercy  is  to  be  referred  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  but  the 
passing  by  of  the  non-elect  is  to  be  referred  to  their  voluntary 
resistance  of  his  offered  grace.  Election  is  founded,  according 
to  this  view,  on  the  sovereignty  of  God,  but  pretention  on  the 
foresight  of  impenitence.  This,  however,  seems  to  involve  a 
contradiction ;  for  if  faith  be  the  gift  of  God,  the  purpose  to 
give  it  only  to  some,  involves  the  purpose  not  to  give  it  to 
others.  Besides,  it  is  the  very  object  of  the  apostle  in  the 
whole  context  to  teach  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  dealing  with 
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the  resseb  of  wrath.  This  Olshausen  admits,  ^^This  refer*^ 
ence,"  he  says,  "to  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  although  not 
unfounded  so  far  as  evil  is  concerned,  tends  rather  to  pervert 
than  to  elucidate  the  passage,  inasmuch  as  the  precise  object  of 
the  apostle  is  to  render  prominent  the  sovereignty  of  the  divine 
will." 

Yerbb  19.  Thou  wUb  then  nay  unto  me,  why  doth  he  yet  find 
fauUf  for  who  hath  resisted  his  mllf  This  is  the  second 
leading  objection  to  the  apostle's  doctrine.  If  it  be  true,  as  he 
bad  just  taught,  that  the  destiny  of  men  is  in  the  hands  of  God, 
if  it  is  not  of  him  who  willeth,  or  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of 
God  that  showeth  mercy,  what  can  we  do  ?  If  the  fact  that 
one  believes  and  is  saved,  and  another  remains  impenitent  and 
is  lost,  depends  on  God,  how  can  we  be  blamed?  Can  we  resist 
his  will?  It  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  this  plausible  and 
formidable  objection  to  the  apostle's  doctrine  is  precisely  the 
one  which  is  commonly  and  confidently  urged  against  the  doc- 
trine of  election.  There  would  be  no  room  either  for  this 
objection,  or  for  that  contained  in  the  14th  verse,  if  Paul  had 
merely  said  that  God  chooses  those  whom  he  foresees  would 
repent  and  believe ;  or  that  the  ground  of  distinction  was  in  the 
different  conduct  of  men.  It  is  very  evident,  therefcre,  that  he 
taught  no  such  doctrine.  How  easy  and  obvious  an  answer  to 
the  charge  of  injustice  would  it  have  been  to  say,  God  chooses 
one  and  rejects  another  according  to  their  works.  But  teach- 
ing as  he  does  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  selection  of  the 
subjects  of  his  grace  and  of  the  objects  of  his  wrath,  declaring 
as  he  does  so  plainly,  that  the  destiny  of  men  is  determined 
by  his  sovereign  pleasure,  the  objection  (how  can  he  yet  find 
fault  ?)  is  plausible  and  natural.  To  this  objection  the  apostle 
gives  two  answers ;  1.  That  it  springs  from  ignorance  of  the 
true  relation  between  God  and  men  as  Creator  and  creatures, 
and  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  divine  authority  over  us, 
vs.  20,  21 ;  2.  That  there  is  nothing  in  his  doctrine  inconsistent 
with  the  divine  perfections;  since  he  does  not  make  men 
wicked,  but  from  the  mass  of  wicked  men,  he  pardons  one  and 
punishes  another,  for  the  wisest  and  most  benevolent  reasons, 
vs.  22,  23. 

Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault  t    If  God  hardens  us,  why  does 
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he  blame  us  for  being  hard.  Gross  as  is  this  perversion  of  the 
apostle's  doctrine  on  the  part  of  the  objector,  Paul  at  first 
rebukes  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  made,  before  he  shows  it  to  be 
unfounded.  It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  that  God  first 
makes  men  wicked,  and  then  punishes  them  for  their  wicked- 
ness.  The  Scriptures  only  assert,  what  we  see  and  know  to  be 
true,  that  God  permits  men,  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  free 
agency,  to  sin,  and  then  punishes  them  for  their  sins,  and  in 
proportion  to  their  guilt.  He  acts  towards  them  as  a  perfectly 
righteous  judge,  so  that  no  one  can  justly  complain  of  his  deal- 
ings. This  strictness  in  the  administration  of  justice,  is,  how- 
ever, perfectly  consistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  deter- 
mining whom  he  will  save,  and  whom  he  will  permit  to  sufier 
the  just  recompense  of  their  deeds.  Who  hath  resisted,  rather, 
who  resists,  i.  e.,  who  can  resist.  The  perfect  dud^iavjxe  (as 
iarr^xeu)  is  present;  see  xiii.  2.  Sis  mil,  i.  e.,  his  purpose, 
fiouXTjfjua. 

Vbrbb  20.  Nat/,  but,  0  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest 
against  God?  Shall  the  thing  formed,  &c.  In  these  words  we 
have  both  a  reproof  and  an  answer.  The  reproof  is  directed 
against  the  irreverent  spirit,  whence  such  cavils  always  arise. 
After  the  ^ear  proof  given  in  the  preceding  verses,  that  God 
claims  this  sovereignty  in  his  word,  and  exercises  it  in  his 
providence,  it  argues  great  want  of  reverence  for  God,  to  assert 
that  this  claim  involves  the  grossest  injustice.  It  is  very 
common  with  the  sacred  writers,  and  with  Christ  himself,  when 
questions  or  cavils  are  presented,  to  direct  their  answers  more 
to  the  feeling  which  the  question  indicated,  than  to  the  question 
jtself.  Tholuck  refers,  in  illustration  of  this  remark,  to  John 
iii.  3,  Matt.  viii.  19, 20,  22,  xix.  16,  xxii.  29.  But  in  this  case, 
besides  this  reproof  of  presumption  in  attempting  to  call  our 
Maker  to  account,  instead  of  considering  that  the  mere  fact 
that  God  claims  any  thing  as  his  right,  is  evidence  enough  that 
it  is  just,  there  is  a  direct  answer  to  the  difficulty.  The  objec- 
tion is  founded  on  ignorance  or  misapprehension  of  the  true 
relation  between  God  and  his  sinful  creatures.  It  supposes  that 
he  is  under  obligation  to  extend  his  grace  to  all.  Whereas  he 
is  under  obligation  to  none.  All  are  sinners,  and  have  forfeited 
every  claim  to  his  mercy ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  prerogative  of 
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God  to  spare  one  and  not  another;  to  make  one  vessel  to 
honour,  and  another  to  dishonour.  He,  as  their  sovereign 
Creator,  has  the  same  right  over  them  that  a  potter  has  over 
the  clay.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Paul  does  not  here 
speak  of  the  right  of  God  over  his  creatures  as  creatures,  but 
as  sinful  creatures,  as  he  himself  clearly  intimates  in  the  next 
verses.  It  is  the  cavil  of  a  sinful  creature  against  his  Creator, 
that  he  is  answering ;  and  he  does  it  by  showing  that  God  is 
under  no  obligation  to  give  his  grace  to  any,  but  is  as  sovereign 
as  the  potter  in  fashioning  the  clay.  iVoy,  buty  0  many 
/jLSi^oui/f£,  This  particle  is  often  used  in  replies,  and  is  partly 
concessive  and  partly  corrective,  as  in  Luke  zi.  28,  where  it  is 
rendered,  yea,  rathery  in  Rom.  x.  18,  yeSy  verily.  It  may  here, 
as  elsewhere,  have  an  ironical  force.  Sometimes  it  is  strongly 
affirmative,  as  in  Phil.  iii.  8,  and  at  others,  introduces,  as  here, 
a  strong  negation  or  repudiation  of  what  had  been  said. 

ShcUl  the  thing  formed  %ay  to  him  that  formed  ity  Why  hast 
thou  made  me  thtis  f  See  Isaiah  xlv.  9.  In  this  clause  Paul 
presents  mainly  the  idea  of  God*s  right,  and  in  the  subsequent 
verses  he  shows  that  nothing  unjust  is  included  in  the  right 
here  claimed.  We  are  at  his  mercy ;  and  it  is  the  height  of 
irreverence  and  folly  for  us  to  call  him  to  account  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  may  see  fit  to  dispose  of  us. 

Vbrsb  21.  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clayy  out  of  the 
same  lump  to  make  one  vessely  &c.,  &c.  The  word  i^ouaca  ren- 
dered powery  means  also  authority  and  right.  In  this  case  it 
means,  the  lawful  power  or  right;  he  not  only  can  do  it,  but  he 
has  a  perfect  right  to  do  it ;  see  the  use  of  the  Greek  word  in 
Matt.  xxi.  23,  1  Cor.  viii.  9,  and  frequently  elsewhere.  This 
verse  is  merely  an  illustration  of  the  idea  contained  in  the  last 
clause  of  the  preceding.  The  Creator  has  a  perfect  right  to 
dispose  of  his  creatures  as  he  sees  fit.  From  the  very  idea  of 
a  creature,  it  can  have  no  claim  on  the  Creator;  whether  it 
exists  at  all,  or  how,  or  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
must  depend  on  him,  and  be  at  his  sovereign  disposal.  The 
illustration  of  this  truth  which  follows,  is  peculiarly  appropriate. 
When  the  potter  takes  a  piece  of  clay  into  his  hands,  and 
approaches  the  wheel,  how  entirely  does  it  rest  with  himself  to 
determine  the  form  that  clay  shall  take^  and  the  use  to  which 
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it  shall  be  destined  ?  Can  any  thing  be  more  nnreasonablei 
than  that  the  olaj,  supposing  it  endued  with  intelligence,  should 
complain  that  the  form  given  it  was  not  so  comely,  or  the  use 
to  which  it  was  destined  not  so  honourable,  as  those  which  fell 
to  the  lot  of  a  different  portion  of  the* same  mass?  Are  not 
these  points  on  which  the  potter  has  a  most  perfect  right  to 
decide  for  himself,  and  regarding  which  the  thing  formed  can 
hare  no  right  to  complain  or  question  ?  And  so  it  is  with  God ; 
the  mass  of  fallen  men  are  in  his  hands,  and  it  is  his  right  to 
dispose  of  them  at  pleasure ;  to  make  all  vessels  unto  honour, 
or  all  unto  dishonour,  or  some  to  one  and  some  to  the  other. 
These  are  points  on  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  relation,  we 
have  no  right  to  question  or  complain.  The  illustration  here 
employed  oc-curs  elsewhere  in  Scripture,  as  in  Isa.  Ixiv.  8, 
"But  now,  0  Lord,  thou  art  our  Father;  we  are  the  clay,  and 
thou  art  our  Potter ;  and  we  all  are  the  work  of  thy  hands." 
See  also  Isa.  xxix.  16,  and  Jer.  xviii.  3 — 6,  "Then  I  went  down 
to  the  potter's  house,  and,  behold,  he  wrought  a  work  on  the 
wheels.  And  the  vessel  which  he  made  of  clay  was  marred  in 
the  hands  of  the  potter ;  so  he  made  it  again  another  vessel,  as 
seemed  good  to  the  potter  to  make  it.  0  house  of  Israel, 
cannot  I  do  with  you  as  this  potter  ?  saith  the  Lord.  Behold, 
as  clay  is  in  the  potter's  hand,  so  are  ye  in  my  hand,  0  house 
of  Israel."  In  the  sovereignty  here  asserted,  it  is  God  as 
moral  governor,  and  not  God  as  creator,  who  is  brought  to 
view.  It  is  not  the  right  of  God  to  create  sinful  beings  in 
order  to  punish  them,  but  his  right  to  deal  with  sinful  beings 
according  to  his  good  pleasure,  that  is  here,  and  elsewhere 
asserted.     He  pardons  or  punishes  as  he  sees  fit. 

Ys&SBS  22,  23.  But  what  if  God^  wUlmg  to  show  his  wrath, 
and  to  make  his  power  knowfiy  endured  with  much  long-suffering 
the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction;  and  that  he  might 
make  knaum  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercjfy 
which  he  had  afore  prepared  unto  glory j  even  usy  &c.  ?  These 
verses  contain  Paul's  second  answer  to  the  difiSculty  presented 
in  the  19th  verse.  He  had  shown  in  vs.  20,  21,  that  in  virtue 
of  his  relation  to  men  as  his  sinful  creatures,  God  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  dispose  of  them  at  his  pleasure,  pardoning  one  and 
punishing  another,  as  seemeth  good  in  his  sight.     He  now  shows 
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that  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  there  is  nothing  unreasonable 
or  unjust,  nothing  of  which  his  creatures  hare  the  least  right 
to  complain.  The  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  not  an  arbitrary 
act,  having  no  object  but  to  make  them  miserable;  it  is 
designed  to  manifest  the  displeasure  of  Ood  against  sin,  and  to 
make  known  his  true  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  salva- 
tion of  the  righteous  is  designed  to  display  the  riches  of  his 
grace.  Both  in  the  punishment  of  the  one  class  and  the  salva- 
tion of  the  other,  most  important  and  benevolent  ends  are  to  be 
answered.  And  since  for  these  ends  it  was  necessary  that 
some  should  be  punished,  while  others  might  be  pardoned,  as 
all  are  equally  undeserving,  it  results  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  that  the  decision  between  the  vessels  of  wrath  and  the 
vessels  of  mercy  must  be  left  to  God.  The  apostle  would, 
moreover,  have  it  remarked,  that  even  in  the  necessary  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  God  does  not  proceed  with  any  undue 
severity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  deals  with  them  with  the  greatest 
long-suffering  and  tenderness.  Such  seems  to  be  the  general 
purport  and  object  of  these  difficult  verses. 

The  attentive  reader  will  perceive,  that  even  with  the  inser- 
tion of  the  word  tvhatj  which  has  nothing  to  answer  to  it  in  the 
original,  and  with  a  sign  of  interrogation  at  the  end  of  ver.  24, 
the  construction  of  the  passage  in  our  version  remains  ungram- 
matical  and  the  sense  incomplete.  As  the  difficulty  exists  in 
the  Greek  text,  and  not  merely  in  our  translation,  the  explana- 
tions which  have  been  proposed  are  very  numerous.  Many  of 
these  are  presented  and  canvassed  by  Tholuck  and  Wolf,  par- 
ticularly the  latter.  There  are  three  views  taken  of  the  con- 
nection, which  are  the  most  plausible.  1.  The  two  verses  are 
considered  as  both  referring  to  the  rejection  of  the  wicked,  for 
which  ver.  22  assigns  one  reason,  and  ver.  28  another.  *What 
if  God,  willing  to  show  his  wrath,  endured  with  much  long-suf- 
fering the  vessels  of  wrath,  so  that  also  he  might  make  known  the 
riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  &c.'  The  treatment 
of  the  wicked  was  not  only  to  display  the  divine  displeasure 
against  sin,  but  also,  by  contrast,  his  mercy  towards  his  people.* 

*  8o,  among  others,  OslTin,  who  translates  verse  28  thus,  Ut  notas  qnoqae 
faceret  dlTitias  glorias  saae  in  Tasa  misericordiae,  qnae  praepara^it  in  gloriam. 
And  in  his  oomment  he  remark9>  Est  antem  seoonda  ratio  quae  gloriam  Dei  in 
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But,  in  order  to  make  the  two  verses  cohere  in  this  way,  it  is 
necessary  to  transpose  the  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  23d 
verse,  and  read  tJuU  dUoj  instead  of  and  thatj  which  alters  the 
sense  materially,  while  for  such  a  transposition  there  is  no 
authority.  Besides  this,  it  makes  ver.  23  too  subordinate  to 
ver.  22 ;  that  is,  it  makes  God's  dealings  towards  the  vessels  of 
mercy  merely  an  incidental  topic,  instead  of  having  equal 
prominence  with  his  treatment  of  the  vessels  of  wrath.  From 
the  context  we  are  led  to  expect  a  vindication  of  his  course,  not 
only  in  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  but  in  the  salvation  of  the 
former. 

2.  A  second  explanation  is  to  make  the  second  clause  of  ver. 
22  and  the  beginning  of  ver.  23  depend  on  the  first  words  of 
ver.  22.  ^  God  willing  to  show  his  wrath  and  make  his  power 
known,  and  (willing)  that  the  riches  of  his  glory  should  be 
known,  &c.'  This  gives  a  good  sense,  though  the  construction 
is  suddenly,  and  rather  violently,  changed  at  the  beginning  of 
ver.  23,  ''that  he  might  make  known,*'  being  substituted  for 
the  infinitive,  "to  make  known." 

S.  Tholuck  makes  ver.  24  parallel  with  ver.  23,  and  explains 
the  passage  thus,  '  God,  willing  to  manifest  his  wrath,  bore  with 
the  vessels  of  wrath;  and  that  he  might  make  known  his  mercy, 
called  us,  &;c.'  This  gives  a  very  good  sense,  but  assumes  the 
construction  to  be  irregular  to  a  very  unusual  degree.  Though 
the  second  method  be  somewhat  irregular,  it  seems,  on  the 
whole,  the  least  objectionable,  and  gives  a  sense  obviously  con- 
sistent with  the  context.  The  meaning  of  the  apostle  is  suffi- 
ciently plain.  He  asks  a  question  ec  di,  biU  tf.  '  What  can 
be  said  if  God,  to  Inanifest  his  justice,  bears  with  the  vessels  of 
wrath,  and  to  manifest  his  grace  prepares  the  vessels  of  mercy  ?' 
There  is  nothing  in  this  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  God, 
or  the  rights  of  his  creatures. 

reprobornm  interita  manifestat;  quod  ex  eo  laoolentiiia  diTinae  bonitatis  erga 
•leotos  ampUtado  oonfinnatar. 

Much  in  the  same  way  Winer  explains  the  passage,  connecting  the  baI  im 
of  Ter.  28,  immediatelj  with  the  rerb  inyiM  of  ver.  22,  "  Wenn  Gott  beschliess- 
end  mit  aller  Langmnth  die  Oefksse  seines  Zornes  tnig  *  *  auch  in  der 
Absicht,  den  Beiohthum  *  *  merkennen  zn  geben."  "If  God  willibg  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
bore  with  aU  long-suffering  the  Tessels  of  wrath  »  »  »  »  also  with  the  tiew 
to  make  known  the  riches,  &c.*'    Gram.  p.  448. 
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The  two  objects  which  Paul  here  specifies  as  designed  to  be 
answered  by  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  are  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  wrath  of  Q-odj  and  the  exhibition  of  his  power. 
The  word  wrath  is  used  here  as  in  chap.  i.  18,  for  the  divine 
displeasure  against  sin,  the  calm  and  holy  disapprobation  of 
evil,  joined  with  the  determination  to  punish  those  who  com- 
mit it.*  The  power  of  God  is  conspicuously  displayed  in  the 
destruction  of  the  wicked,  no  matter  how  mighty  or  numerous 
they  may  be.  Though  the  inherent  ill-desert  of  sin  must  ever 
be  regarded  as  the  primary  ground  of  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment, a  ground  which  would  remain  in  full  force,  were  no  bene- 
ficial results  anticipated  from  the  misery  of  the  wicked,  yet 
God  has  so  ordered  his  government  that  the  evils  which  sinners 
incur  shall  result  in  the  manifestation  of  his  character,  and  the 
consequent  promotion  of  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  his  intel- 
ligent creatures  throughout  eternity. 

God  treats  the  wicked,  not  as  a  severe  judge,  but  with  much 
long  sufiering.  The  expressioa  vessels  of  wrath^  no  doubt  sug- 
gests itself  from  the  illustration  of  the  potter  used  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse ;  though  the  term  vessel  is  used  not  unfrequently 
in  reference  to  men.  Acts  ix.  16,  1  Peter  iii.  7.  Vessels  of 
wrctthj  i.  e.,  vessels  to  receive  wrath,  or  which  are  destined  to 
be  the  objects  of  wrath.  This  is  a  modification  of  the  expres- 
sion in  ver.  21,  tnetio^  e/c  Arefjuauy  vessel  unto  dishonour. 

Fitted  to  destruction^  xatijpuaixiva  tl^  djtwXuaxf.  This  phrase 
admits  of  two  interpretations.  The  passive  participle  may  be 
taken  as  a  verbal  adjective,  fit  for  destruction.  This  leaves 
undetermined  the  agency  by  which  this  fitness  was  effected. 
Gomp.  2  Cor.  x.  10,  1  Peter  i.  8.  In  favour  of  this  view  is  the 
change  of  expression  adopted  in  ver.  28.  Of  the  vessels  of 
wrath,  it  is  simply  said  that  they  are  fit  for  destruction ;  but  of 
the  vessels  of  mercy,  that  God  prepares  them  for  glory.  Why 
this  change,  if  the  apostle  did  not  intend  to  intimate  that  the 
agency  of  God  is  very  different  in  the  one  case  from  what  it  is  in 
the  other  ?  Besides,  as  it  is  the  object  of  the  writer  to  vindicate 
the  justice  of  God  in  these  dispensations,  it  is  specially  perti- 
nent to  represent  the  vessels  of  wrath  as  fit  for  destruction  in 

*  Ira  Dei  non,  pertarbatio  animi  ejas  est,  sed  jadioimn  qao  irrogatur  poena 
peooato.    Aagoflt  Be  Cmt  Dei,  1.  16.  c.  86. 
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the  sense  of  deserving  it.  The  other  interpretation  assnmes 
that  the  reference  is  to  God,  and  that  xarafncafiiifa  has  its  fhtt 
participial  force;  prepared  (by  God) /or  deBtmetion.  This  is 
adopted  not  only  by  the  majority  of  Augnstinians,  but  also  by 
many  Lutherans  and  Neologists.  This  sense  they  say  is  de- 
manded by  the  context.  God  is  compared  to  a  potter,  who 
prepares  one  vessel  to  honour,  and  another  to  dishonour.  So 
God  prepares  some  for  wrath,  and  some  fctr  mercy.  This, 
however,  is  not  to  be  understood  in  a  supralapsarian  sense. 
God  does  not  create  men  in  order  to  destroy  them.  The  pre- 
paration intended  is  that  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh. 
God  did  not  make  him  wicked  and  obdurate ;  but  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  sin,  he  so  dealt  with  him  that  the  evil  of  his  nature 
revealed  itself  in  a  form,  and  under  circumstances,  which  made 
him  a  fit  object  of  the  punitive  justice  of  God.  The  dealings 
of  God  as  a  sovereign  are  often,  by  the  Jewish  writers,  spoken 
of  in  the  same  terms  as  those  here  used;  see  Moed  Katcn^ 
fol.  '9,  1.  Exiit  filia  vocis,  dixitque  eis;  vos  omnes  ordinati 
estis  ad  vitam  seculi  futuri.  Megilla^  fol.  12,  2.  M^nuchan^ 
Esther  i.  14,  i.  e.,  Haman.  Curvocatur  nomen  ejus  Memucan? 
quia  ordinatus  est  ad  poenas.  R.  Beehai  in  Pentateuch,  foL 
182.  Gentes  ordinatae  ad  gehennam;  Israel  vero  ad  vitam. 
Fol.  220,  4,  Duas  istas  gentes  vocat  Salomo  duas  filias,  dicitque 
ad  gehennam  ordinatas  esse.  Beehorothy  fol.  8,  2.  R.  Joseph 
docuit,  hi  sunt  Persae,  qui  preparati  sunt  in  gehennam.  Wet- 
stein  on  Acts  xiii.  48. 

Verse  23.  And  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of 
his  glory f  kc.  The  grammatical  construction  of  this  clause,  as 
before  remarked,  is  doubtful.  The  cpa  pfcopiarj  may  depend  on 
^veyxtv^  he  bore  with  the  vessels  of  wrath  in  order  that  he 
might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of 
mercy;  or,  they  may  be  connected  with  xaTTjpztafdva^  vessels 
prepared  for  destruction,  in  order  that  he  might  make  known,  &c. 
Or,  we  must  assume  that  Iva  yvwpia-jj  is  used  for  the  infinitive, 
and  that  this  clause  is  coordinate  with  the  preceding.  ^  What 
if  God,  to  manifest  his  wrath,  bears  with  the  wicked,  and  to 
make  known  his  mercy,  prepares  others  for  glory.*  The  vessels 
of  mercy^  i.  e.,  those  destined  to  mercy.  The  riches  of,  i.  e., 
the  abundance  or  greatness  of,  his  glory.     The  glory  refers  to 
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the  divine  majesty  or  excellence  which  k  gloriona,  that  is,  the 
proper  object  of  admiration.  It  may  be  nsed  of  the  divine  per- 
fection in  general,  or  for  any  of  the  divine  attributes  in  partica- 
lar,  for  his  power,  as  Bom.  vi.  4,  or  his  mercy,  in  Eph.  iii.  16. 
Here  it  should  be  taken  in  its  comprehensive  sense,  although 
from  its  opposition  to  the  word  wrath,  the  reference  is  specially 
to  the  mercy  of  God.  That  is  the  attribute  most  conspicuously 
displayed  in  the  salvation  of  sinners. 

Which  he  had  of  ore  preparedj  irpoTjroifiaaeu.  This  word  is 
used  both  in  the  sense  of  preparing  beforehand,  and  of  predes- 
tining. Many  prefer  the  latter  sense  here ;  toham  he  had  pre* 
destined  to  glory.  Comp.  Eph.  ii.  10.  But  the  context  is  in 
favour  of  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word.  God,  as  the  pot- 
ter, prepares  or  fashions  the  vessels  of  mercy  unto  glory.  The 
word  glory  here  evidently  refers  to  the  glorious  state  of  exist- 
ence for  which  God  is  preparing  his  people,  and  in  hope  of 
which  they  now  rejoice,  v.  2. 

Ybrsb  24.  Even  vs  wham  he  hath  called^  not  of  the  Jewe 
M/y,  hv;t  also  of  the  Gentiles,  We  are  the  vessels  of  hii 
mercy,  even  we  whom  he  hath  called,  i.  e.,  effectually  intro- 
duced by  his  Spirit  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  see  chap.  viiL 
28,  80.  The  use  of  the  masculine  relative  o&C)  although  the 
antecedent  (nteinj  iXioo^  is  neuter,  may  be  explained  as  a  con- 
itructio  ad  sensum,  or  better  as  a  case  of  attraction ;  o&c  taking 
the  gender  of  the  following  jj/ioc.  Winery  §  68,  1.  How 
naturally  does  the  apostle  here  return  to  the  main  subject  of 
discussion!  How  skilfully  is  the  conclusion  brought  out  at 
which  he  has  continually  aimed !  God  chose  Isaac  in  prefer- 
ence to  Ishmael,  Jacob  in  preference  to  Esau ;  it  is  a  preroga- 
tive which  he  claims  and  exercises,  of  selecting  from  among  the 
guilty  family  of  men,  whom  he  pleases  as  the  objects  of  his 
mercy,  and  leaving  whom  he  pleases  to  perish  in  their  sins^ 
unrestricted  in  his  choice  by  the  descent  or  previous  conduct 
of  the  individuals.  He  has  mercy  upon  whom  he  will  have 
mercy.  He  calls  men,  therefore,  from  among  the  Gentiles  and 
from  among  the  Jews  indiscriminately.  This  is  the  conclusion  at 
which  the  apostle  aimed.  The  Gentiles  are  admitted  into  the 
Messiah's  kingdom,  vs.  25,  26 ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  Jews 
are  excluded,  ver.  27.     This  conclusion  he  confirms  by  explicit 
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declarations  of  Scripture.  Ex  dispntatione,  quam  hactenus  de 
libertate  divinae  electionis  habuit,  duo  consequebantur :  nempe 
Dei  gratiam  non  ita  inclusam  esse  in  popnlo  Judaico,  ut  non  ad 
alias  quoque  nationes  emanare,  et  in  orbem  universam  effundere 
se  posset :  deinde  ne  sic  quidem  alligatam  esse  Judaeis,  at  ad 
omnes  Abrahae  filios  secundum  camem  sine  ezceptione  penre- 
niat. — Calvin. 

DOCTRINE. 

1.  No  external  circumstance,  no  descent  from  pious  parents, 
no  connection  with  the  true  church,  can  secure  admission  for 
men  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  vs.  6 — 12. 

2.  Paul  teaches  clearly  the  doctrine  of  the  personal  election 
of  men  to  eternal  life,  an  election  founded  not  on  works,  but  on 
the  good  pleasure  of  God.  The  choice  is  to  eternal  life^  and 
not  to  external  privileges  merely.  1.  Because  the  very  point 
to  be  illustrated  and  established  through  this  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing chapters,  is  the  free  admission  of  men  into  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  and  its  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings.  2.  Because 
the  language  of  the  apostle  seems  of  itself  to  preclude  the  other 
idea,  in  vs.  16,  16,  and  especially  in  ver.  18,  "Therefore  he 
hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth." 
This  is  not  applicable  to  the  reception  of  men  to  a  state  of 
peculiar  external  privileges  or  their  rejection  from  it.  3.  The 
case  of  Pharaoh  is  not  an  illustration  of  the  refusal  to  admit 
some  men  to  peculiar  privileges.  4.  The  choice  is  between  the 
vessels  of  mercy  and  vessels  of  wrath ;  vessels  of  mercy  chosen 
unto  glory^  not  unto  church  privileges,  and  vessels  of  wrath 
who  were  to  be  made  the  examples  of  God's  displeasure  against 
sin.  5.  The  character  of  the  objections  to  the  apostle's  doc- 
trine shows  that  such  was  the  nature  of  the  choice.  If  this 
election  is  to  eternal  life,  it  is,  of  course,  a  choice  of  individu- 
als,  and  not  of  communities,  because  communities,  as  such,  do 
not  mherit  eternal  life.  This  is  still  further  proved  by  the 
cases  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  and  Jacob  and  Esau,  between 
whom,  as  individuals,  the  choice  was  made.  From  the  illustra- 
tion derived  from  the  case  of  Pharaoh.  From  the  objections 
presented  in  vs.  14,  19.  From  the  answer  to  these  objections 
in  vs.  15,  16,  20,  23,  especially  from  the  passage  just  referred 
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to,  which  speaks  of  the  vessels  of  mercy  prepared  unto  glory; 
which  cannot  be  applied  to  nations  or  communities.  TJm  elee^ 
turn  ii  sovereifffij  i.  e.,  is  founded  on  the  good  pleasure  of  Ood, 
and  not  on  any  thing  in  its  objects.  1.  Because  this  is  express- 
ly asserted.  The  choice  between  Jacob  and  Esau  was  made 
prior  to  birth,  that  it  might  be  seen  that  it  was  not  founded  on 
works,  but  on  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  yer.  11.  The  same  is 
clearly  stated  in  ver.  16,  "It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth  or  of 
him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy;'*  and  also 
in  ver.  18,  "Therefore  he  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will,  &c." 
The  decision  rests  with  God.  2.  Because  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  shadow  of  objection  to  the  doctrine.  How  could 
men  say  it  was  unjust  if  God  chose  one  and  rejected  another 
according  to  their  works  ?  And  how  could  any  one  object,  as 
in  ver.  19,  ^  that  as  the  will  of  God  could  not  be  resisted,  men 
were  not  to  be  blamed,'  if  the  decision  in  question  did  not 
depend  on  the  sovereign  will  of  God?  How  easy  for  the 
apostle  to  have  answered  the  objector,  ^  You  are  mistaken,  the 
choice  is  not  of  God ;  he  does  not  choose  whom  he  will,  but  those 
who  he  sees  will  choose  him.  It  is  not  his  will,  but  man's  that 
decides  the  point.'  Paul  does  not  thus  answer.  He  vindicates 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  sovereignty.  The  fact,  therefore, 
that  Paul  had  to  answer  the  same  objections  which  are  now 
constantly  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  election,  goes  far  to 
show  that  that  doctrine  was  his.  8.  That  the  election  is 
sovereign,  is  taught  elsewhere  in  Scripture.  In  2  Tim.  i.  9,  it 
is  said  to  be  "  not  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his 
own  purpose  and  grace."  Eph.  i.  5,  it  is  said  to  be  "according 
to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,"  i.  e.,  his  sovereign  pleasure. 
4.  This  view  alone  harmonises  with  the  doctrine,  that  all  good 
thoughts  and  right  purposes  and  feelings  proceed  from  God, 
which  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  For  if  the  purpose 
not  to  resist  ^common  grace,*  is  a  right  purpose,  it  is  of  God, 
and,  of  course,  it  is  of  him  that  one  man  forms  it,  and  another 
does  not.  5.  This  doctrine  is  alone  consistent  with  Christian 
experience.  "Why  was  I  made  to  hear  thy  voice?"  No 
Cluristian  answers  this  question  by  saying,  because  I  was  better 
than  others. 

8.  The  two  leading  objections  against  the  doctrine  of  election^ 
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viz.,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  dirine  character,  and  incom- 
patible with  human  responsibility,  are  answered  by  the  apostle. 
It  cannot  be  nnjost,  because  Ood  claims  and  exercises  the  right 
of  sovereign  choice.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  human  respon- 
sibility, because  God  does  not  make  men  wicked.  Though,  as 
their  Sovereign,  he  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  wicked  men  as  he 
pleases.  He  can,  of  the  same  corrupt  mass,  choose  one  to 
honour,  and  the  other  to  dishonour,  vs.  14 — 23. 

4.  Scripture  must  ever  be  consistent  with  itself.  The  rejec« 
tion  of  the  Jews  could  not  be  inconsistent  with  any  of  God's 
promises,  ver.  6. 

6.  The  true  children  of  God  become  such  in  virtue  of  a 
divine  promise,  or  by  the  special  exercise  of  his  grace.  They 
are  born  not  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  but  of  God,  ver.  8. 

6.  Though  children  prior  to  birth  do  neither  good  nor  evil, 
yet  they  may  be  naturally  depraved.  They  neither  hunger 
nor  thirst,  yet  hunger  and  thirst  are  natural  appetites.  They 
exercise  neither  love  nor  anger,  yet  these  are  natural  passions. 
They  know  probably  neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  yet  are  these 
natural  emotions,  ver.  11. 

7.  The  manifestation  of  the  divine  perfections  is  the  last  and 
highest  end  of  all  things,  vs.  17,  22,  23. 

8.  The  fact  that  the  destiny  of  men  is  in  the  hands  of  Qod 
(that  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  or  him  that  runneth,)  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  means.  The  fS^ct 
that  the  character  of  the  harvest  depends  on  the  sovereign 
pleasure  of  God,  does  not  render  the  labour  of  the  husbandman 
of  no  account.  The  same  God  who  says,  "  I  will  have  mercy 
on  whom  I  will,"  says  also,  "Work  out  your  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling."  The  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  neces- 
sity of  human  efforts  are  both  clearly  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 
At  times  the  former,  as  in  this  chapter,  at  times  the  latter  doc* 
trine  is  most  insisted  upon.  Neither  should  be  forgotten  or 
neglected,  as  both  combine  to  produce  the  right  impression  on 
the  mind,  and  to  lead  us  to  God  in  the  way  of  his  own  appoint- 
ment, ver.  16. 

9.  Men,  considered  as  the  objects  of  election,  are  regarded  as 
fallen.  It  is  from  the  corrupt  mass  that  God  chooses  one 
vessel  to  honour  and  one  to  dishonour,  vs.  22,  28. 
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10.  The  judicial  abandonment  of  men  to  their  own  ways,  the 
giving  them  up  to  work  out  their  own  destruction,  is  a  righteous 
though  dreadful  doom,  vs.  18,  22,  also  chap.  i.  24,  26. 

REMARKS. 

1.  If  descent  from  Abraham,  participation  in  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  theocracy,  the  true  and  only  church,  failed  to 
secure  for  the  Jews  the  favour  of  God,  how  foolish  the  expecta- 
tion of  those  who  rely  on  outward  ordinances  and  church-rela- 
tions as  the  ground  of  their  acceptance,  vs.  6 — 18. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  choice  of 
the  objects  of  his  mercy  should  produce,  1.  The  most  profound 
humility  in  those  who  are  called  according  to  his  purpose. 
They  are  constrained  to  say,  "Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but 
unto  thy  name  be  all  the  glory."  2.  The  liveliest  gratitude, 
diat  we,  though  so  unworthy,  should  from  eternity  have  been 
selected  as  the  objects  in  which  God  displays  "  the  riches  of 
his  glory."  8.  Confidence  and  peace,  under  all  circumstances, 
because  the  purpose  of  God  does  not  change ;  whom  he  has 
predestinated,  them  he  also  calls,  justifies,  and  glorifies. 
4.  Diligence  in  the  discharge  of  all  duty,  to  make  our  calling 
and  election  sure.  That  is,  to  make  it  evident  to  ourselves  and 
others,  that  we  are  the  called  and  chosen  of  Gt>d.  We  should 
ever  remember  that  election  is  to  holiness,  and  consequently  to 
live  in  sin,  is  to  invalidate  every  claim  to  be  considered  as  one 
of  "God's  elect." 

8.  As  God  is  the  immutable  standard  of  right  and  truth,  the 
proper  method  to  answer  objections  against  the  doctrines  we 
profess,  is  to  appeal  to  what  God  says,  and  to  what  he  does. 
Any  objection  that  can  be  shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  any 
declaration  of  Scripture,  or  with  any  fact  in  providence,  is  suffi- 
ciently answered,  vs.  15,  17. 

4.  It  should,  therefore,  be  assumed  as  a  first  principle,  that 
God  cannot  do  wrong.  If  he  does  a  thing,  it  must  be  right. 
And  it  is  much  safer  for  us,  corrupt  and  blinded  mortals,  thus 
to  argue,  than  to  pursue  the  opposite  course,  and  maintain  that 
God  does  not  and  cannot  do  so  and  so,  because  in  our  judgment 
it  would  be  wrong,  vs.  15—19. 

5.  All  cavillmg  against  God  is  wicked.     It  is  inconsistent 
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with  otir  relation  to  him  as  our  Creator.     It  is  a  manifestatioii 
of  self-ignorance,  and  of  irreverence  toward  God,  ver.  20. 

6.  What  proof  of  piety  is  there  in  believing  our  own  eyes, 
or  in  receiving  the  deductions  of  our  own  reasoning  ?  But  to 
confide  in  God,  when  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him ; 
to  be  sure  that  what  he  does  is  right,  and  that  what  he  says  is 
true,  when  we  cannot  see  how  either  the  one  or  the  other  can 
be,  this  is  acceptable  in  his  sight.  And  to  this  ^  trial  he 
subjects  all  his  people,  vs.  20 — 24. 

7.  If  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  glory  is  the  highest 
end  of  God  in  creation,  providence,  and  redemption,  it  is  the 
end  for  which  we  should  live  and  be  willing  to  die.  To  substi- 
tute any  other  end,  as  our  own  glory  and  advantage,  is  folly, 
sin,  and  self-destruction,  vs.  17,  22,  28. 

8.  The  fact  that  God  says  to  some  men,  ^^  Let  them  alone ;" 
that  ^^  he  gives  them  up  to  a  reprobate  mind ;"  that  he  with- 
holds from  them,  in  punishment  of  their  sins,  the  influences  of 
his  Spirit,  should  fill  all  the  impenitent  with  alarm.  It  should 
lead  them  to  obey  at  once  his  voice,  lest  he  swear  in  his  wrath 
that  they  shall  never  enter  into  his  rest,  vs.  17,  18. 

9.  We  and  all  things  else  are  in  the  hands  of  God.  He 
worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  The  Lord 
reigns,  let  the  earth  rejoice,  vs.  14 — 24. 


ROMANS  IX.  25—33. 

ANALYSia 

Thb  conclusion  at  which  the  apostle  had  arrived  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  was,  that  God  is  at  liberty  to  select  the  objects 
of  his  mercy,  indiscriminately,  from  among  the  Gentiles  and 
Jews.  This  conclusion  he  now  confirms  by  the  declarations  of 
the  Old  Testament,  according  to  which  it  is  clear,  1.  That 
those  were  to  be  included  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  who  origi- 
nally were  considered  as  aliens,  vs.  25,  26 ;  and  2.  That,  as  to 
the  Israelites,  only  a  small  portion  should  attain  to  the  blessings 
of  the  Messiah's  reign,  and  of  course,  the  mere  being  a  Jew  by 
birth  was  no  security  of  salvation,  vs.  27 — 29.     The  inference 
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from  all  this  10,  that  the  Oentiles  are  called,  and  the  Jews,  as 
Jews,  are  rejected,  vs.  80,  31.  The  reason  of  this  rejection  is 
that  thej  would  not  submit  to  the  terms  of  salvation  presented 
in  the  gospel,  ver.  82.  As  it  had  been  long  before  predicted, 
they  rejected  their  Messiah,  taking  offence  at  him,  seeing 
in  him  no  form  or  comeliness  that  they  should  desire  him, 
ver.  88. 

COMMENTARY. 

YsBSB  26.  The  first  part  of  the  general  conclusion,  contained 
In  the  24th  verse,  is,  that  the  Gentiles  are  eligible  to  the  bless- 
ings of  Christ's  kingdom.  This  the  apostle  confirms  by  two 
passages  from  the  prophecies  of  Hosea,  which  express  the 
general  sentiment,  that  those  who,  under  the  old  economy, 
irere  not  regarded  as  the  people  of  God,  should  hereafter 
(i.  e.,  under  the  Messiah)  become  his  people.  The  first  passage 
cited  is  from  Hosea  ii.  23,  which  in  our  version  is,  ^^  I  will  have 
mercy  on  her  that  had  not  obtained  mercy ;  and  I  will  say  to 
them  which  were  not  my  people,  thou  art  my  people."  The 
Hebrew,  however,  admits  of  the  rendering  given  by  the  apostle, 
as  the  word  translated  to  have  mercy  may  signify  to  love.  The 
difficulty  with  regard  to  this  passage  is,  that  in  Hosea  it  evi- 
dently has  reference  not  to  the  heathen,  but  to  the  ten  tribes. 
Whereas,  Paul  refers  it  to  the  Gentiles,  as  is  also  done  by  Peter, 
1  Peter  ii.  10.  This  difficulty  is  sometimes  gotten  over  by 
giving  a  different  view  of  the  apostle's  object  in  the  citation, 
and  making  it  refer  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews.  But  this 
interpretation  is  obviously  at  variance  with  the  context.  It  is 
more  satisfactory  to  say,  that  the  ten  tribes  were  in  a  heathen- 
ish state,  rdapsed  into  idolatry,  and,  therefore,  what  was  said 
of  them,  is  of  course  applicable  to  others  in  like  circumstances, 
or  of  like  character.  What  amounts  to  much  the  same  thing, 
the  sentiment  of  the  prophet  is  to  be  taken  generally,  *  those 
who  were  excluded  from  the  theocracy,  who  were  regarded  and 
treated  as  aliens,  were  hereafter  to  foe  treated  as  the  people  of 
God.'  In  this  view,  it  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  apostle's 
object,  which  was  to  convince  the  Jews,  that  the  blessings  of 
Christ's  kingdom  were  not  to  be  confined  within  the  pale  of  the 
Old  Testament  economy,  or  limited  to  those  who,  in  their 
88 
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external  relations,  were  considered  the  people  of  God ;  on  the 
contrary,  those  who,  according  to  the  rules  of  that  economy, 
were  not  the  people  of  God,  should  hereafter  become  such. 
This  method  of  interpreting  and  applying  Scripture  is  both 
common  and  correct.  A  general  truth,  stated  in  reference  to  a 
particular  class  of  persons,  is  to  be  considered  as  intended  to 
apply  to  all  those  whose  character  and  circumstances  are  the 
same,  though  the  form  or  words  of  the  original  enunciation  may 
not  be  applicable  to  all  embraced  within  the  scope  of  the  general 
sentiment.  Thus  what  is  said  of  one  class  of  heathen,  as  such, 
is  applicable  to  all  others,  and  what  is  said  of  one  portion  of 
aliens  from  the  Old  Testament  covenant,  may  properly  be 
referred  to  others. 

Ybrsb  26.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass^  that  in  the  place  where 
it  was  said  to  thenij  Te  are  not  my  people,  &;c.  This  quotation 
is  more  strictly  conformed  to  the  Hebrew  than  the  preceding. 
It  is  from  Hosea  i.  10.  The  sentiment  is  the  same  as  before. 
The  combination  of  two  or  more  disconnected  passages  in  one 
quotation,  is  not  unusual  in  the  New  Testament,  and  was  a 
common  practice  with  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  who,  as  Surenhusius 
says,  Interdum  plura  loca  sacrae  Scripturae  in  unum  contrahi 
Solent  ad  efficaciorem  rei  demonstrationem.  In  the  place  where, 
ip  Tio  TOTttp  oJ)j  is  by  many  understood  of  Palestine.  The  pro- 
phet predicts  the  ten  tribes  should  be  restored,  and  that  they 
should  be  again  recognised  as  part  of  the  people  of  God  in  the 
very  place  where  they  had  been  regarded  as  apostates  and  out- 
casts. Others  think  that  the  apostle  refers  to  the  church, 
in  coetu  Christianorum,  ubi  diu  dubitatum  est,  an  recte  Gen- 
tiles reciperentur,  ibi  appellabantur  filii  Dei. — Fritzsche.  Much 
the  most  common  and  natural  explanation  is,  that  the  reference 
is  indefinitely  to  the  heathen  world.  Wherever,  in  every 
place,  where  the  people  had  been  regarded  as  aliens,  they 
should  be  called  the  children  of  God.  That  is,  those  formerly 
not  his  people,  should  become  his  people. 

Ybrsbs  27,  28.  The  second  part  of  the  apostle's  conclusion, 
ver.  24,  is,  that  the  Jews,  as  such,  were  not  to  be  included  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which,  of  course,  is  implied  in  all  those 
predictions  which  speak  of  them  as  in  general  cut  off  and 
rejected.     Two  such  passages  Paul  quotes  from  Isaiah.     The 
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first  is  from  Isaiah  z.  22,  23.  Though  the  number  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  he  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  a  remnant  shatt  be 
savedy  for  he  will  finish  the  work  and  cut  it  short  in  righteous* 
ness:  because  a  short  work  will  the  Lord  make  in  the  earth. 
This  passage  is  nearer  the  LXX.  translation  than  to  the  Hebrew. 
The  general  sense  is  the  same  in  both,  and  also  in  the  apostle's 
version,  *  However  numerous  the  children  of  Israel  might  be, 
only  a  small  portion  of  them  should  escape  the  judgments  of 
God.'  This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  mere  being  a 
Jew  was  never  considered  sufficient  to  secure  the  divine 
favour.  The  portion  of  the  prophecy  contained  in  ver.  27  is 
the  principal  point,  '  Only  a  few  of  the  Jews  were  to  be  saved.* 
What  is  contained  in  ver.  28  is  an  amplification,  or  states  the 
converse  of  the  preceding  proposition.  ^Most  of  the  Jews 
should  be  cut  off.'  The  passage  in  Isaiah,  therefore,  is  strictly 
applicable  to  the  apostle's  object.* 

Our  version  of  ver.  28  is  consistent  with  the  originaLf  But 
it  may  also  be  rendered,  "  He  will  execute  and  determine  on 
the  judgment  with  righteousness,  for  a  judgment  determined  on, 
will  the  Lord  execute  in  the  earth."  The  word  (XSyop)  ren- 
dered work  in  our  version,  means  properly  a  word,  something 
spoken,  and  may  refer  to  a  promise,  or  threatening,  according  .to 
the  context.  Here  of  course  a  threatening  is  intended;  the 
judgment  threatened  by  the  prophet  in  the  context.  The  word 
{(TvyreXwp)  rendered  he  will  finish,  means  bringing  to  an  end, 
and  here  perhaps,  executing  at  once,  bringing  to  an  end  speedily. 
And  the  term  {auuriixvcDv)  translated  cutting  short,  may  mean 
deciding  upon.  See  Dan.  ix.  24,  "  Seventy  weeks  are  deter- 
mined {mji^eTfjc^&ijdop)  upon  my  people."     But  the  ordinary 

*  Sed  quia  id  de  suo  tempore  yaticmatas  est  propheta;  Tidendam,  qaomodo 
ad  institiitiim  snnm  Paulas  rite  aooommodet.  Sio  antem  debet:  Quum  Dominas 
▼eliet  e  captiTitate  Babylonica  popnlmn  suiun  liberare,  ex  immensa  iUa  multi- 
todine  ad  pancissimos  modo  Uberationis  suae  beneficiam  perrenire  Toluit ;  qui 
exeidii  reliquiae  merito  did  possent  prae  nomeroso  illo  popolo  qaem  in  exilio 
perire  sinebat  Jam  restitutio  ilia  camalis  Teram  eoclesiae  Dei  instaura- 
tionem  figuravit,  quae  in  Christo  peragitnr,  imo  ejos  dontaxat  Udt  exordium. 
Quod  ergo  tunc  aecidit,  multo  certius  nunc  adimpleri  couTenit  in  ipso  Ubera- 
tionis progressu  et  complemento. — Calvin. 

f  CalTin  translates  it  much  in  the  same  way,  Sermonem  enim  eonsummans 
et  abbrevians,  quonian  sermonem  abbrcTiatum  fbdet  Dominus  in  terra. 
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sense  of  the  word  is  in  favour  of  our  version,  and  &o  is  the  con- 
teA*  If  it  were  allowable  to  take  the  same  word  in  different 
senses  in  the  same  passage,  the  verse  might  be  rendered  thus, 
*For  he  will  execute  the  judgment,  and  accomplish  it  speedily, 
for  the  judgment  determined  upon  will  the  Lord  execute  in 
the  earth/  This  same  word  is  used  in  one  of  these  senses, 
Dan.  ix.  24,  and  in  the  other  in  ver.  26  of  the  same  chapter. 
See,  too,  an  analogous  example  in  1  Cor.  iii.  17,  ^^  If  any  man 
(<p&eip€£)  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  will  God  {f&epet) 
destroy."  Here  the  same  word  is  rendered  correctly,  first 
defilcy  and  then  de%troy.  We  may,  therefore,  render  the 
last  clause  of  the  verse  either  as  in  our  version,  or  as  given 
above. 

Yersb  29.  The  second  passage  quoted  by  the  apostle  is  from 
Isa.  i.  9,  Except  the  Lord  of  hosts  had  left  tis  a  seedy  we  had 
T>een  as  Sodomy  been  made  like  unto  Gomorrah.  The  object  of 
this  quotation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding,  viz.,  to 
show  that  being  Israelites  was  not  enough  to  secure  either 
exemption  from  divine  judgments  or  the  enjoyment  of  God's 
favour.  The  passage  is  perfectly  in  point,  for  although  the 
prophet  is  speaking  of  the  national  judgments  which  the  people 
had  brought  upon  themselves  by  their  sins,  and  by  which  they 
were  well  nigh  cut  off  entirely,  yet  it  was  necessarily  involved 
in  the  destruction  of  the  people  for  their  idolatry  and  other 
crimes,  that  they  perished  from  the  kingdom  of  Gt>d.  Of 
course  the  passage  strictly  proves  what  Paul  designed  to  estate 
lish,  viz.,  that  the  Jews,  as  Jews,  were  as  much  exposed  to  God's 
judgments  as  others,  and  consequently  could  lay  no  special 
claim  to  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Paul  here  again  follows  the  Septuagint.  The  only  difference, 
however,  is,  that  the  Greek  version  has  (mipfia)  a  seedy  instead 
of  a  remnanty  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew.  The  sense  is  precisely 
the  same.  The  Hebrew  word  means  that  which  remains;  and 
seedy  as  used  in  this  passage,  means  the  seed  reserved 
for  sowing.  The  figure,  therefore,  is  striking  and  beautiful. 
Lord  qf  Hosts  is  a  frequent  designation  for  the  Supreme  God 
in  the  Old  Testament.     As  the  word  host  is  used  in  reference 

*  See  Koppe  and  Wetotein  for  a  aaUsfSMtory  exbibitioii  of  the  uiut  loqumdi 
M  to  Uiis  word. 
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to  any  multitude  arranged  in  order,  as  of  men  in  an  army, 
of  angels,  of  the  stars,  or  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  including 
the  sun  and  moon,  so  the  expression  Lord  of  hoitSy  may  mean 
Lord  of  armies.  Lord  of  angels,  or  Lord  of  heaven,  or  of  the 
universe  as  a  marshalled  host ;  see  1  Kings  xxii.  19,  "  I  saw 
the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven 
standing  by  him;"  2  Chron.  xviii.  11,  Ps.  ciii.  21,  Ps.  cxlviii.  2, 
^^  Praise  ye  him,  all  his  angels,  praise  ye  him,  all  his  hosts/* 
In  other  passages,  the  reference  is,  with  equal  distinctness, 
to  the  stars,  Jer.  xxxiii.  22,  Deut.  iv.  19,  and  frequently.  It 
is  most  probable,  therefore,  that  God  is  called  Lord  of  hosts 
in  reference  to  his  Lordship  over  the  whole  heavens,  and  all 
that  they  contain.  Lord  of  hosts  being  equivalent  to  Lord  of 
the  universe. 

Verse  30.  Having  proved  that  God  was  free  to  call  the 
Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews  into  his  kingdom,  and  that  it  had 
been  predicted  that  the  great  body  of  the  Jews  were  to  be 
rejected,  he  comes  now  to  state  the  immediate  ground  of  this 
rejection.  What  shall  toe  say  then  ?  This  may  mean  either, 
*  What  is  the  inference  from  the  preceding  discussion  ?*  and  the 
answer  follows,  *  The  conclusion  is,  the  Gentiles  are  called  and 
the  Jews  rejected;'  or,  'What  shall  we  say,  or  object  to  the 
fact  that  the  Gentiles  are  accepted,'  &c.,  &c.  So  Flatt  and 
others.  But  the  former  explanation  is  better  suited  to  the 
context,  especially  to  ver.  32,  and  to  the  apostle's  common  use 
of  this  expression ;  see  ver.  14,  chap.  vii.  7,  viii.  31. 

That  the  G-entUes  which  followed  not  after  righteotisness^ 
have  attained^  kc.  The  inference  is,  that  what  to  all  human 
probability  was  the  most  unlikely  to  occur,  has  actually  taken 
place.  The  Gentiles,  sunk  in  carelessness  and  sin,  have  attain- 
ed the  favour  of  God,  while  the  Jews,  to  whom  religion  was  a 
business,  have  utterly  failed.  Why  is  this?  The  reason  is 
given  in  ver.  32 ;  it  was  because  the  Jews  would  not  submit  to 
be  saved  on  the  terms  which  God  proposed,  but  insisted  on 
reaching  heaven  in  their  own  way.  To  follow  after  righteous^ 
nesSj  is  to  press  forward  towards  it  as  towards  the  prize  in  a 
race,  Phil.  iii.  14.  MtghteousnesSy  dtxaeoauutjy  uniformly  in 
Paul's  writings,  means  either  an  attribute,  as  when  we  ascribe 
righteousness  to  God ;  or,  what  constitutes  righteousness,  i.  e., 
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that  which  satisfies  the  demands  of  justice  or  of  the  law,  as 
when  God  is  said  to  impute  righteousness.  That  is,  he  ascribes 
to  men,  or  sets  to  their  account,  that  which  constitutes  them 
righteous  in  the  sight  of  the  law.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
word  includes  by  implication,  the  consequences  of  possessing 
this  righteousness.  This  is  the  case  in  this  passage.  Those 
who  sought  after  righteousness,  sought  to  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God ;  that  is,  they  sought 
after  justification.  This,  however,  does  not  imply  that  dexaioavvr^ 
signifies  justification.  It  means  r{ghteou9nes9^  the  possession  of 
which  secures  justification.  Justification  is  a  declarative  act  of 
God ;  righteousness  is  the  ground  on  which  that  declaration  is 
made. 

Even  the  righteausness  which  is  of  faithy  i.  e.,  even  that 
righteousness  which  is  attained  by  faith.  Throughout  this 
verse,  the  word  righteousnesSy  as  expressing  the  sum  of  the  di- 
vine requisitions,  that  which  fulfils  the  law  retains  its  meaning. 
*  The  Gentiles  did  not  seek  this  righteousness,  yet  they  attained 
it ;  not  that  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which 
is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  of  God  by 
faith,'  Phil.  iii.  9.  They  obtained  that  which  satisfied  the 
demands  of  the  law,  and  was  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Ybrsb  81.  What  the  Gentiles  thus  attained,  the  Jews 
failed  to  secure.  The  former  he  had  described  as  '^  not  follow- 
ing after  righteousness ;"  the  latter  he  characterizes  as  those 
irhofolhtv  after  the  law  of  righteousness.  The  expression  law 
of  righteousness  may  be  variously  explained.  Law  may  be 
taken  in  its  general  sense  of  ruhy  as  in  chap.  iii.  27,  and  else- 
where. The  meaning  would  then  be,  *They  followed  after, 
i.  e.,  they  attended  diligently  to,  the  rule  which  they  thought 
would  lead  to  their  attaining  righteousness  or  being  justified, 
but  they  did  not  attain  unto  that  rule  which  actually  leads  to 
such  results.'  Law  of  righteousness  is,  then,  norma  juxta  quam 
Deus  justificat.  This  is  the  interpretation  of  Calvin,  Calovius, 
Bengel,  and  many  others.  Or,  2.  The  word  law  may  be 
redundant,  and  Paul  may  mean  to  say  nothing  more  than  that 
^The  Jews  sought  righteousness  or  justification,  but  did  not 
attain  it.'  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  substance,  though  it  may  not 
be  the  precise  form  of  the  thought.     8.  Law  of  righteousness 
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is  often  understood  here  as  equivalent  to  righte<m9ne$9  which  i$ 
of  the  law.  This,  however,  is  rather  forced,  and  not  very  con- 
sistent with  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse,  ^^  Have  not  attuned 
to  the  law  of  righteousness,"  which  can  hardly  be  so  inter- 
preted. Meyer,  Tholuck,  and  others,  take  the  phrase  law  of 
righteousneM  in  both  parts  of  the  verse  in  what  they  call  an 
ideal  sense.  The  Jews  strove  to  realize  the  justifying  law, 
i.  e.,  to  attain  that  standard  which  secured  their  justification. 
It  is  more  common  to  take  the  words  as  referring  to  the  Mosaic 
and  moral  law,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  former  part 
of  the  verse,  and  in  the  latter,  the  law  of  faith.  *  The  Jews 
made  the  Mosaic  law,  (the  law  of  works,)  the  object  of  their 
zeal,  as  the  means  of  attaining  righteousness,  and  therefore  did 
not  attain  to  that  law  (the  law  of  faith.  Bom.  iii.  27,)  which 
really  secures  righteousness.'  They  were  zealous  to  attain 
righteousness,  but  failed.  Why  ?  The  answer  is  given  in  the 
next  verse. 

Vbrsb  82.  Because  they  sought  it  not  by  faith,  hut^  as  it 
wercy  hy  the  works  of  the  law.  In  other  words,  they  would  not 
submit  to  the  method  of  justification  proposed  by  God,  which 
was  alone  suitable  for  sinners,  and  persisted  in  trusting  to  their 
own  imperfect  works.  The  reason  why  one  man  believes  and 
is  saved,  rather  than  another,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  sovereign 
grace  of  God,  according  to  Paul's  doctrine  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  chapter,  and  chap.  viii.  28,  2  Tim.  i.  9,  4;c.;  but 
the  ground  of  the  rejection  and  condemnation  of  men  is  always 
in  themselves.  The  vessels  of  wrath  which  are  destroyed,  are 
destroyed  on  account  of  their  sins.  No  man,  therefore,  can 
throw  the  blame  of  his  perdition  on  any  other  than  himself. 
This  verse,  consequently,  is  very  far  from  being  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  sovereignty  as  taught  above. 
The  force  of  the  word  rendered  as  it  were^  may  be  explained 
by  paraphrasing  the  clause  thus,  ^  as  though  they  supposed  it 
could  be  obtained  by  the  works  of  the  law.'  See  2  Cor.  iii.  6, 
ii.  7,  'They  sought  it  as  (being)  of  the  works  of  the  law.'  For 
they  stumbled  at  that  stumbling-stone.  That  is,  they  did  as  it 
had  been  predicted  they  would  do,  they  took  offence  at  the 
Messiah  and  at  the  plan  of  salvation  which  he  came  to  reveal. 

Ybbsb   83.     What  it  was   they  stumbled   at,  the  apostle 
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declares  in  this  Terse,  and  shows  that  the  rejection  of  the 
Messiah  by  the  Jews  was  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament. 
A$  it  ii  written^  Behold^  I  lay  in  Zion  a  ^tumbling-stoney  and  a 
rock  of  offence;  and  whosoever  believeth  on  him  shcM  not  be 
ashamed.  This  passage  is  apparently  made  up  of  two,  one 
occurring  in  Isa.  xxyiii.  16,  the  other  in  Isa.  yiii.  14.  In  both 
of  these  passages  mention  is  made  of  a  stone,  but  the  predicates 
of  this  stone,  as  giyen  in  the  latter  passage,  are  transferred  ta 
the  other,  and  those  there  mentioned  omitted.  This  method  of 
quoting  Scripture  is  common  among  all  writers,  especially  where 
the  several  passages  quoted  and  merged  into  each  other,  refer 
to  the  same  subject.  It  is  obvious  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  are  very  free  in  their  mode  of  quoting  from  the  Old, 
giving  the  sense,  as  they,  being  inspired  by  the  same  Spirit^ 
could  do  authoritatively,  without  binding  themselves  strictly  ta 
the  words.  The  former  of  the  two  passages  here  referred  ta 
stands  thus  in  our  version,  "Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foun- 
dation a  sto\ie,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious  corner  stone,  a  sure 
foundation;  he  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste,"  which  ia 
according  to  the  Hebrew.  The  other  passage,  Isa.  viiL  14,  is, 
^^ And  he  shall  be  for  a  sanctuary;  but  for  a  stone  of  stumbling 
and  a  rock  of  ofifence  to  both  houses  of  Israel." 

Isaiah  xxviii.  is  a  prophecy  against  those  who  had  various 
false  grounds  of  confidence,  and  who  desired  a  league  with 
Egypt  as  a  defence  against  the  attacks  of  the  Assyrians.  God 
says,  he  has  laid  a  much  more  secure  foundation  for  his  church 
than  any  such  confederacy,  even  a  precious,  tried  comer  stone ; 
those  who  confided  to  it  should  never  be  confounded.  The  pro- 
phets, constantly  filled  with  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah, 
and,  in  general,  ignorant  of  the  time  of  his  advent,  were  accus- 
tomed, on  every  threatened  danger,  to  comfort  the  people  by 
the  assurance  that  the  efforts  of  their  enemies  could  not  pre* 
vail,  because  the  Messiah  was  to  come.  Until  his  advent,  they 
could  not,  as  a  people,  be  destroyed,  and  when  he  came,  there 
should  be  a  glorious  restoration  of  all  things;  see  Isa.  vii. 
14 — 16,  and  elsewhere.  There  is,  therefore,  no  force  in  the 
objection,  that  the  advent  of  Christ  was  an  event  too  remote  to 
be  available  to  the  consolation  of  the  people,  when  threatened 
with  the  immediate  invasion  of  their  enemies.     This  passage 
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is  properly  quoted  by  the  apoetle,  beeanse  it  was  intended 
originally  to  apply  to  Christ.  The  sacred  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  so  understood  and  explain  it;  see  1  Peter 
ii.  6,  Matt.  zzi.  42^  Acts  iv.  11 ;  compare  also  Ps.  exviii.  22, 
1  Cor.  iii.  11,  Eph.  ii.  20,  and  other  passages,  in  which  Christ 
is  spoken  of  as  the  foundation  or  comer  stone  of  his  church. 
The  same  interpretation  of  the  passage  was  given  by  the 
ancient  Jews  * 

The  other  passage,  Isa.  yiii.  14,  is  of  much  the  same  charac- 
ter. God  exhorts  the  people  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  combina* 
tion  between  Syria  and  Ephraim.  The  Lord  of  hosts  was  to 
be  feared  and  trusted,  he  would  be  a  refuge  to  those  who  con- 
fided in  him,  but  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of  offence  to  all 
others.  This  passage,  too,  as  appears  from  a  comparison  of 
the  one  previously  cited  with  Ps.  exviii.  22,  and  the  quotation 
and  application  of  them  by  the  New  Testament  writers,  refem 
to  Christ.  What  is  said  in  the  Old  Testament  of  Jehovah,  the 
inspired  penmen  of  the  New  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  to  the 
Saviour;  compare  John  xii.  41,  Isa.  vi.  1,  Heb.  i.  10,  11,  Pa, 
cii.  25,  1  Cor.  x.  9,  Exod.  xvii.  2,  7.  When  God,  therefore, 
declared  that  he  should  be  a  sanctuary  to  one  class  of  the  peo« 
pie,  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  another,  he  meant  that  he,  in  the 
person  of  his  Son,  as  the  Immanuel,  would  thus  be  confided  in 
by  some,  but  rejected  and  despised  by  others.  The  whole 
spirit,  opinions,  and  expectations  of  the  Jews  were  adverse  to 
the  person,  character,  and  doctrines  of  the  Redeemer.  He 
was,  therefore,  to  them  a  stumbling-block,  as  he  was  to  others 
foolishness.  They  could  not  recognise  him  as  their  fondly 
anticipated  Messiah,  nor  consent  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  on  the  terms  which  he  prescribed.  In  them,  therefore, 
were  fulfilled  the  ancient  prophecies,  which  spoke  of  their  rejeC'* 
tion  of  Christ,  and  consequent  excision  from  the  people  of  God. 

DOCTRINE, 

1.  Exclusion  from  the  pale  of  any  visible  church  does  not  of 
itself  imply  that  men  are  without  the  reach  of  divine  mercy, 
vs.  25,  26. 

*  Martini  Pagio  Fidei,  Lib.  II.  cap.  6,  p.  842,  and  the  passages  quoted  hy 
RoseninQUer  and  Gesenins  on  Isa.  xxviii.  16. 
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2.  As  the  world  has  hitherto  existed,  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  nominal  members  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  professors  of  the 
true  religion,  has  been  the  real  people  of  God,  vs.  27,  28,  29. 

8.  Error  is  often  a  greater  obstacle  to  the  salvation  of  men 
than  carelessness  or  vice.  Christ  said  that  publicans  and  har* 
lots  would  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  before  the  Pharisees.  In 
like  manner  the  thoughtless  and  sensual  Gentiles  were  more 
susceptible  of  impression  from  the  gospel,  and  were  more  fre- 
quently converted  to  Christ,  than  the  Jews,  who  were  wedded 
to  erroneous  views  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  vs.  80,  31. 

4.  Agreeably  to  the  declarations  of  the  previous  portion  of 
this  chapter,  and  the  uniform  tenor  of  Scripture,  the  ground  of 
the  distinction  between  the  saved  and  the  lost,  is  to  be  found 
not  in  men,  but  in  God.  He  has  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy.  But  the  ground  of  the  condemnation  of  men  is  always 
in  theiDselves.  That  God  gave  his  saving  grace  to  more  Gen- 
tiles than  Jews,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  must  be  refer- 
red to  his  sovereign  pleasure ;  but  that  the  Jews  were  cut  off 
and  perished,  is  to  be  referred  to  their  own  unbelief.  In  like 
manner,  every  sinner  must  look  into  his  own  heart  and  conduct 
for  the  ground  of  his  condemnation,  and  never  to  any  secret 
purpose  of  God,  ver.  32. 

6.  Christ  crucified  has  ever  been  either  foolishness  or  an 
offence  to  unrenewed  men.  Hence,  right  views  of  the  Saviour's 
character,  and  cordial  approbation  of  the  plan  of  salvation 
through  him,  are  characteristic  of  those  "who  are  called;" 
i.  e.,  they  are  evidences  of  a  renewed  heart,  ver.  83. 

REMARKS. 

1.  The  consideration  that  God  has  extended  to  us,  who  were 
not  his  people,  all  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  his  children, 
should  be  a  constant  subject  of  gratitude,  vs.  25,  26. 

2.  If  only  a  remnant  of  the  Jewish  Church,  God's  own  peo- 
ple, were  saved,  how  careful  and  solicitous  should  all  professors 
of  religion  be,  that  their  faith  and  hope  be  well  founded,  vs. 
27—29. 

8.  Let  no  man  think  error  in  doctrine  a  slight  practical  evil. 
No  road  to  perdition  has  ever  been  more  thronged  than  that  of 
false  doctrine.  Error  is  a  shield  over  the  conscience,  and  a 
bandage  over  the  eyes,  vs.  80,  31. 
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4.  No  ifbnn  of  error  is  more  destructive  than  that  which  leads 
to  self-dependence ;  either  reliance  on  our  own  powers,  or  on  our 
own  merit,  rer.  82. 

6.  To  criminate  God,  and  excuse  ourselyes,  is  always  an 
evidence  of  ignorance  and  depravity,  ver.  82. 

6.  Christ  declared  those  blessed  who  were  not  offended  at 
him.  If  our  hearts  are  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  Jesus  Christ 
is  to  us  at  once  the  object  of  supreme  affection,  and  the  sole 
ground  of  confidence,  ver.  88. 

7.  The  gospel  produced  at  first  the  same  effects  as  those  we 
now  witness.  It  had  the  same  obstacles  to  surmount ;  and  it 
was  received  or  rejected  by  the  same  classes  of  men  then  as 
now.  Its  history,  therefore,  is  replete  with  practical  instruo- 
tion. 


»•• 


CHAPTER   X. 

CONTBNTS. 

Thb  object  of  this  chapter,  as  of  the  preceding  and  of  the 
one  which  follows,  is  to  set  forth  the  truth  in  reference  to.  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  and  the 
extension  to  all  nations  of  the  offers  of  salvation.  The  first 
verses  are  again,  as  those  at  the  beginning  of  chap,  ix.,  intro- 
ductory and  conciliatory,  setting  forth  the  ground  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Jews,  vs.  1 — 4.  The  next  section  contains  an 
exhibition  of  the  terms  of  salvation,  designed  to  show  that  they 
were  as  accessible  to  the  Gentiles  as  the  Jews,  vs.  5 — 10.  The 
plan  of  salvation  being  adapted  to  all,  and  God  being  the  God 
of  all,  the  gospel  should  be  preached  to  all,  vs.  11 — 17.  The 
truth  here  taught  (the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  &c.,)  was  pre- 
dicted clearly  in  the  Old  Testament,  vs.  18 — 21. 

ROMANS  X.  1—10. 

ANALYSIS. 
With  his  usual  tenderness,  the  apostle  assures  his  brethren 
of  his  solicitude  for  their  welfare,  and  of  his  proper  appreciation 
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ef  their  character,  vs.  1,  2.  The  difbolty  iras^  that  they  would 
not  submit  to  the  plan  of  salvation  proposed  in  the  gospel,  and, 
therefore,  they  rejected  the  Saviour.  This  was  the  trae  ground 
of  their  excision  from  the  people  of  God,  vs.  8, 4.  The  method 
of  justification,  on  which  the  Jews  insisted,  was  legal,  and  from 
its  nature  must  be  confined  to  themselves,  or  to  those  who 
would  consent  to  become  Jews.  Its  terms,  when  properly 
understood,  were  perfectly  impracticable,  ver.  5.  But  tbd 
gospel  method  of  salvation  prescribes  no  such  severe  tern^  i\ 
simply  requires  cordial  faith  and  open  profession,  vs.  6 — 10. 
This,  he  shows,  in  the  next  verses,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scrip-* 
tures,  and  from  it  he  infers  the  applicability  of  this  plan  to  all 
m^,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews. 

COMMENTARY. 

Ybrsb  1.  Brethren,  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  far 
Israel  is,  that  they  might  he  saved."^  As  the  truth  which  Paul 
was  to  reiterate  in  the  ears  of  the  Jew  was,  of  all  others,  to 
them  the  most  offensive,  he  endeicvours  to  allay  their  enmity, 
first,  by  assuring  them  of  his  affection,  and  secondly,  by  avoid- 
ing all  exaggeration  in  the  statement  of  their  case.  The  word 
$udoxea  means  either  good  pleasure,  soyereign  purpose,  Matt.  zi. 
26,  Luke  ii.  14,  2  Thess.  i.  11,  Eph.  i.  5,  9,  or  benevoleneey 
kind  feeling,  or  desire,  as  in  Phil.  i.  15.  The  latter  sense  best 
suits  this  passage.  Paul  meant  to  assure  his  brethren  accord* 
ing  to  the  flesh,  that  all  his  feelings  towards  them  were  kind, 
and  that  he  earnestly  desired  their  salvation.  He  had  no 
pleasure  in  contemplating  the  evils  which  impended  over  them, 
his  earnest  desire  and  prayer  was  (ere  conyjpiav)  that  they  might 
he  saved;  literally  to  salvatioHy  as  expressing  the  end  or  object 
towards-  which  his  wishes  and  prayers  tend;  see  chap.  vi.  22, 
Gal.  iii.  17,  and  frequent  examples  elsewhere  of  this  use  of  the 
preposition  e^c* 

Yebsb  2.  For  I  bear  them  record  that  they  have  a  zeal  of 
God.     So  far  from  desiring  to  exaggerate  the  evil  of  their  con* 

*  Hino  Tidemos,  quanta  sollioitadioe  BaBotas  vir  offensionibus  obTiarit. 
Adhao  enim,  ut  temperet  qnioqtiid  erat  aocerbitatis  in  ezponenda  Jndaeonun 
rejeetione,  snam,  nt  prins,  erga  eoa  beneyolentiam  testatnr,  et  earn  ab  effeota 
'  oemprobat,  qnod  sibi  eornm  Bains  onrae  estet  ooram  Domino.— ^okta. 
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duct,  the  apostle,  w  wm  his  wiifonn  manner,  endeavoured  to 
bring  every  thing  commendable  and  exculpatory  folly  into  view. 
The  word  for^  has  here  its  appropriate  force,  as  it  introduces 
the  ground  or  reason  of  the  preceding  declaration.  ^  I  desire 
their  salvation,  fw  they  themselves  are  far  from  being  uncon- 
cerned as  to  divine  things.'  ZeaX  of  Q-od  may  mean  very  great 
seal,  as  cedan  of  Ghd  mean  great  cedars,  according  to  a  com^ 
mon  Hebrew  idiom;  or  zeal  of  which  God  i$  the  object;  the 
latter  explanation  is  to  be  preferred.  John  ii.  17,  ^^  The  seal 
of  thy  house  hath  eaten  me  up."  Acts  xxi.  22,  ^*  Zealous  of 
&e  law."  Acts  xxii.  8,  "Zealous  of  God."  Gal.  i.  14,  A;c,, 
&c.  The  Jews  had  great  seal  about  God,  but  it  was  wrong  as 
to  its  object,  and  of  consequence  wrong  in  its  moral  qualities. 
Zeal,  when  rightly  directed,  however  ardent,  is  humble  and 
«miable.  When  its  object  is  evil,  it  is  proud,  censorious,  and 
cruel.  Hence,  the  importance  of  its  being  properly  guided, 
Hot  merely  to  prevent  Uie  waste  of  feeling  and  effort,  but  prin^ 
eipally  to  prevent  its  evil  effects  on  ourselves  and  others.  But 
not  according  to  knowledge.  Commentators  notice  that  Paul 
«ses  the  word  incfvmiTt^.  The  Jews  had  yv&ac^  (knowledge), 
what  they  lacked  was  kntpfaxn^j  correct  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation. Their  knowledge  was  neither  enlightened  nor  wise; 
neither  right  as  to  its  objects,  nor  correct  in  its  character.  The 
former  idea  is  here  principally  intended.  The  Jews  were  zeal- 
ous about  their  law,  the  traditions  of  their  fathers,  and  the 
establishment  of  their  own  merit.  How  naturally  would  a  zeal 
for  such  objects  make  men  place  religion  in  the  observance  of 
external  rites ;  and  be  connected  with  pride,  censoriousness,  and 
a  persecuting  spirit.  In  so  far,  however,  as  this  zeal  was  a  zeal 
'about  God,  it  was  preferable  to  indifference,  and  is,  therefore^ 
mentioned  by  the  apostle  with  qualified  commendation. 

Vbrsb  3.  For  they  being  ignorant  of  O-od'e  righteousneee^ 
and  going  about  to  eetabUeh  their  own  righteoumesBy  have  notj 
ko.  The  grand  mistake  of  the  Jews  was  about  the  method 
of  justification.  Ignorance  on  this  point  implied  ignorance  of 
the  character  of  God,  of  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  of 
themselves.  It  was,  therefore,  and  is,  and  must  ever  continue 
to  be  a  vital  point.  Those  who  err  essentially  here,  err  fatally; 
and  those  who  are  right  here,  cannot  be  wroog  as  to  other ' 
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necessary  truths.  Their  own  righteouineMj  tjjv  Idiav  daato- 
m)Vf]Vj  which  Theophylact  correctly  interprets,  riyv  if  ipftap  ldic$y 
xai  7t6vwv  xarop&oufiiviju.  The  phrase  righUoiMneM  of  God^ 
admits  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  epistle,  of  yarious  int^- 
pretations.  1.  It  may  mean  the  divine  holvneu  or  general 
moral  perfection  of  Ood.  In  this  way  the  passage  would  mean^ 
'  Being  ignorant  of  the  perfection  or  holiness  of  God,  and,  of 
course,  of  the  extent  of  his  demands,  and  going  about  to  estab- 
lish their  own  excellence,  Ac'  This  gives  a  good  sense,  but  it 
is  not  consistent  with  the  use  of  the  expression  righteouenee9  of 
Q-ody  in  other  similar  passages,  as  chap.  i.  17,  iii.  21,  &c.  And, 
secondly,  it  requires  the  phrase  to  be  taken  in  two  different 
senses  in  the  same  verse ;  for  the  last  clause,  ^  Have  not  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  righteousness  of  God,'  cannot  mean, 
^They  have  not  submitted  to  the  divine  holiness.'  2.  The  term 
may  mean  that  righteousness  of  which  Q-od  is  the  author ^  that 
which  he  approves  and  accepts.  This  interpretation  is,  in  this 
case,  peculiarly  appropriate,  from  the  opposition  of  the  two 
expressions,  righteousness  of  Q-od  and  their  own  righteousness. 
^  Being  ignorant  of  that  righteousness  which  God  has  provided, 
and  which  he  bestows,  and  endeavouring  to  establish  their  own, 
they  refused  to  accept  of  his.*  The  sense  here  is  perfectly 
good,  and  the  interpretation  may  be  carried  through  the  verse, 
being  applicable  to  the  last  clause  as  well  as  to  the  others.  A 
comparison  of  this  passage  with  Phil.  iii.  9,  "Not  having  my 
own  righteousness,  but  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God,"  is 
also  in  favour  of  this  interpretation.  For  there  the  phrase 
the  righteousness  which  is  of  G-odj  can  only  mean  that  which  he 
gives,  and  with  this  phrase  the  expression  the  righteousness 
of  Q-ody  in  this  verse,  seems  to  be  synonymous.*  8.  Thirdly, 
Some  interpreters  take  righteousnes%  in  the  sense  of  justificor 
tiony  "justification  of  God"  being  taken  as  equivalent  to 
^  God's  method  of  justification.'  *  Being  ignorant  of  God's 
method   of  justification,  and  going  about  to   establish  their 

*  Jndftei  habuere  et  habent  lelum  line  soientia,  nos  eontra,  proh  dolor, 
seientiam  sine  selo. — FlaehUf  quoted  bj  Bmgel.  Melius  est  Tel  clandioare  in 
Tia,  quam  extra  Tiam  strenne  oorrere,  nt  alt  Ango^tinas.  6i  reUgioei  ease 
Tolomns,  meminerimas  Teram  esse,  qnod  Laotantius  dooet,  earn  demnm  Teram 
esse  reli^onem  quae  oonjniiota  est  eom  Dei  verbo. — Oalmn. 
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own,  they  hare  not  sabmitted  themselves  to  the  method  which 
he  has  proposed.'  The  cause  of  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  was 
their  rejection  of  the  method  of  salvation  through  a  crucified 
Bedeemer,  and  their  persisting  in  confiding  in  their  own  merits 
and  advantages  as  the  ground  of  their  acceptance  with  God. 
Although  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  it  is  not  the  sense 
of  the  words.  Itighte<msne$s  does  not  signify  justification.  It 
is  that  on  which  the  sentence  of  justification  is  founded.  Those 
who  have  righteousness,  either  personal  and  inherent,  or 
imputed,  are  justified.  As  we  have  no  righteousness  of  our 
own,  nothing  that  we  have  done  or  experienced,  nothing  per- 
sonal or  subjective,  that  can  answer  the  demands  of  the  law,  we 
can  be  justified  only  through  the  righteousness  of  God,  imputed 
to  us  and  received  by  faith. 

Verse  4.  Far  Chrut  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteouenesB 
to  every  one  that  believeth.  The  precise  connection  of  this  verse 
with  the  preceding,  depends  on  the  view  taken  of  its  meaning. 
The  general  import  of  the  passage  is  sufficiently  obvious,  but  its 
exact  sense  is  not  so  easy  to  determine,  on  account  of  the  am- 
biguity of  the  word  (r^jloc)  translated  end.  The  word  may 
signify,  1.  The  object  to  which  any  thing  leads.  Christ  is,  in 
this  sense,  the  end  of  the  ]aw,  inasmuch  as  the  law  was  a 
schoolmaster  to  lead  us  to  him,  Gal.  iii.  24 ;  and  as  all  its  types 
and  prophecies  pointed  to  him,  ^^  They  were  a  shadow  of  things 
to  come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ,"  Col.  ii.  17,  Heb.  ix.  9. 
The  meaning  and  connection  of  the  passage  would  then  be, 
'  The  Jews  erred  in  seeking  justification  from  the  law,  for  the 
law  was  designed,  not  to  afford  justification,  but  to  lead  them  to 
Christ,  in  order  that  they  might  be  justified.'  To  Christ  all 
its  portions  tended,  he  was  the  object  of  its  types  and  the 
subject  of  its  predictions,  and  its  precepts  and  penalty  urge  the 
soul  to  him  as  the  only  refuge.  So  Calvin,  Bengel,  and  the 
majority  of  commentators.* 

*  Indioat  legis  praepostenun  interpretem  esse,  qui  per  ejus  opera  jnstiii- 
oari  qaaerit,  quoniam  in  hoo  lex  data  est,  quo  nos  ad  aliam  josUtiam 
maun  duoeret.  Imo  qmoquid  dooeat  lex,  quicqaid  praeoipiat,  quicqaid  pro- 
mittat  semper  Ghristom  habet  pro  scope ;  ergo  in  ipsnm  dirigendae  sont  omnes 
partes. — Calvin, 

Lex  hominem  orget,  donee  is  ad  Christum  oonftigit.  Turn  ipsa  didt:  oi^flvm 
et  naetui,  detmo  iepenequiy  *tgn$,  $alvui  m. — Bmgti.  "^ 
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2.  Tbe  word  may  be  taken  m  the  sense  of  eampletion  or 
fulfilmenU  Then  Christ  is  the  end  of  tbe  law,  becanse  h% 
foliSils  all  its  requisitions,  all  its  types  and  ceremonies,  and 
satisfies  its  preceptire  and  penal  demands.  See  Matt.  t.  17, 
"  Think  not  I  am  come  to  destroy  tbe  law  or  tbe  prophets,  I 
am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil;"  and  Bom.  yiii.  4.  The 
philological  ground  for  this  interpretation  is  slight.  1.  Tim. 
i.  5,  is  compared  with  Rom.  xiii.  10,  in  order  to  proye  that  tbe 
word  (ri^c)  here  translated  end,  is  equivalent  to  the  word 
(nXrjpwfia)  which  is  there  (Rom.  xiii.  10)  rendered  fidfiUmff. 
The  sense,  according  to  this  interpretation,  is  scr^tural,  but  is 
not  consistent  with  the  meaning  of  the  word» 

8.  We  may  take  the  word  in  its  more  ordinary  sense  of  end 
or  terminationj  and  understand  it  metonymically  for  he  who 
terminatee  or  puU  an  end  to*  The  meaning  and  connection 
would  then  be,  *  Tbe  Jews  mistake  tbe  true  method  of  justifica- 
tion, because  they  seek  it  from  the  law,  whereas  Christ  has 
abolished  the  law,  in  order  that  all  who  believe  may  be  justified.' 
Compare  Eph.  iL  15,  ^^  Having  abolished  in  his  flesh  the 
enmity,  even  tbe  law  of  commandments;"  Col.  ii.  4,  ^^ Blotting 
out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was  against  us,  Ac," 
Oal.  iii.  10,  12,  Rom.  vi.  14,  vii.  4,  6,  and  tbe  general  drift  of 
the  former  part  of  the  epistle.  In  sense,  this  interpretation 
amounts  the  same  with  the  preceding,  though  it  differs  from  it 
in  form.  Christ  has  abolished  the  law,  not  by  destroying,  but 
by  fulfilling  it.  He  has  abolished  the  law  as  a  rule  of  justifica- 
tion, or  covenant  of  works,  and  the  whole  Mosaic  economy 
having  met  its  completion  in  him,  has  by  him  been  brought  to 
an  end.  In  Luke  zvi.  16,  it  is  said,  ^^  The  law  and  the  prophets 
were  until  John ;"  then,  in  one  sense,  they  ceased,  or  came  to 
an  end.  When  Christ  came,  the  old  legal  system  was  abolished, 
and  a  new  era  commenced.  The  same  idea  is  presented  in 
Gal.  iii.  23,  "  Before  faith  came  we  were  kept  under  the  law," 
but  when  Christ  appeared,  declaring,  ^^  Believe  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved,"  we  were  no  longer  und  erthat  bondage.  The  doctrine  is 
<4early  taught  in  Scripture,  that  those  who  are  out  of  Christ 
are  under  the  law,  subject  to  its  demands  and  exposed  to  its 
penalty.  His  coming  and  work  have  put  an  end  to  its  authority, 
we  are  no  longer  under  the  law,  but  under  grace,  R<Hn.  vi.  14; 
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we  are  no  longer  under  the  system  which  says.  Do  this,  and 
lire ;  but  under  that  which  says,  Believe,  and  thou  shalt  be 
sared.  This  abrogation  of  the  law,  however,  is  not  by  setting 
it  aside,  but  by  fulfilling  its  demands.  It  is  because  Christ  is 
the  fulfiUer  of  the  law,  that  he  is  the  end  of  it.  It  is  the  latter 
truth  which  the  apostle  here  asserts.  The  word  law  is  obvi- 
ously here  used  in  its  prevalent  sense  throughout  this  epistle, 
for  the  whole  rule  of  duty  prescribed  to  man,  including  for  the 
Jews  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  institutions.  That  law  is 
intended  which  has  been  fulfilled,  satisfied,  or  abrogated  by 
Jesus  Christ.  For  rtghteotU7ie8»  to  every  one  that  believeth. 
The  general  meaning  of  this  clause,  in  this  connection,  is,  *  So 
that,  or,  in  order  that,  every  believer  may  be  justified;*  Christ 
has  abolished  the  law,  ii^a  dexaicod^  ttu^  b  neartowv  kit  atmpy  in 
in  order  that  every  believer  may  attain  righteousness,  which  is 
unattainable  by  the  law.  The  law  is  abolished  by  Christ,  not 
as  a  rule  of  life,  but  as  a  covenant  prescribing  the  condition 
of  life.  The  way  in  which  this  idea  is  arrived  at,  however,  may 
be  variously  explained.  1.  The  preposition  (e/c)  rendered  /or, 
may  be  rendered  as  to^  ob  it  relates  to.  ^  Christ  is  the  end  of 
the  law,  as  it  relates  ta  rightcfousness.*^  2.  It  may  be  under- 
stood of  the  effect  or  result^  and  be  resolved  into  the  verbal 
construction  with  that^  or  bo  that;  ^  Christ  is  the  end,  &;c.,  that 
righteousness  is  to  every  believer ;  or  so  that  every  believer  is 
justified.*  8.  It  may  point  out  the  end  or  ohjecL  *  Christ 
has  abolished  the  law  in  order  that  everyone  that  believes,  &;c.' 
The  last  is  the  correct  explanation.  The  Jews,  then,  did  not 
submit  to  the  righteousness  of  God,  that  is,  to  the  righteous- 
ness which  he  had  provided,  for  they  did  not  submit  to  Christ, 
who  is  the  end  of  the  law.  He  Imis  abolished  the  law,  in  order 
that  every  one  that  believes  may  be  justified. 

Yebse  5.  For  Moses  describeth  the  righteousness  which  is  of 
the  law.  That  is,  concerning  the  righteousness  which  is  of 
the  law,  Moses  thus  writes.  In  the  last  clause  of  the  pre- 
ceding verse  it  was  clearly  intimated  that  faith  was  the  con- 
dition of  salvation  under  the  gospel.  *  To  every  one,  without 
distinction,  that  believeth,  is  justification  secured.'  On  this 
the  apostle  connects  his  description  and  contrast  of  the  two 
methods  of  justification,  the  one  by  works  and  the  other  by 
84 
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faith,  with  the  design  of  showing  that  the  former  is  in  its 
nature  impracticahle,  while  the  other  is  reasonable  and  easy, 
and  adapted  to  all  classes  of  men,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and 
should  therefore  be  offered  to  all. 

The  righteoumeBs  which  is  of  the  law.  The  word  rtghtefmB- 
ne88  has  here  its  common  and  proper  meaning.  It  is  that 
which  constitutes  a  man  righteous,  which  meets  the  demands 
of  the  law,  or  satisfies  the  claims  of  justice.  The  man  who  is 
righteous,  or  who  possesses  righteousness,  cannot  be  condemned.. 
The  apostle  in  his  whole  argument  proceeds  on  the  assumption, 
that  God  is  just ;  that  he  does  and  must  demand  righteousness 
in  those  whom  he  justifies.  There  are  but  two  possible  ways  in 
which  this  righteousness  can  be  obtained — ^by  works,  or  by 
faith.  We  must  either  have  a  righteousness  of  our  own,  or 
receive  and  trust  in  a  righteousness  which  is  not  our  own,  but 
which  has  been  wrought  out  for  us,  and  presented  to  ns,  as  the 
ground  of  our  acceptance  with  God.  The  quotation  is  from 
Lev.  xviii.  6,  "  The  man  that  doeth  those  things  shall  live  by 
them."  Those  things  are  the  things  prescribed  in  the  law.  It 
is  the  clear  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  that  obedience  to  the 
law,  to  secure  justification,  must  be  perfect.  For  it  is  said, 
"  Cursed  is  every  one  who  continueth  not  in  all  things  written 
in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them;"  and,  he  that  offendeth  in 
one  point,  is  guilty  of  all.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  who 
commits  murder  should  also  steal,  in  order  to  bring  him  under 
the  penalty  of  the  law.  The  legal  system,  then,  which 
demanded  obedience,  required  perfect  obedience.  Those,  and 
those  only,  who  were  thus  free  from  sin,  should  live^  i.  e.,  shall 
enjoy  that  life  which  belongs  to  him  as  a  rational  and  immortal 
being.  It  is  a  life  which  includes  the  whole  man,  soul  and 
body,  and  the  whole  course  of  his  existence,  in  this  world  and 
in  that  which  is  to  come.  Zijcerou  ex  mente  Judaeorum  inter- 
pretatur  de  vita  aeterna,  ut  Targunij  Levit.  xviii.  4.  The 
Jewish  writers  also  well  remark,  that  Moses  says,  Qui  fecerit 
ea  homo ;  non  dicitur,  Sacerdos,  Levita,  Israelita,  sed  homo ;  at 
discas,  etiam  gentilem,  si  proselytus  fiat,  et  det  legi  operam, 
intelligi.     See  Wetstein. 

Vbrsbs  6,  7.  But  the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith  speak- 
eth  on  this  wiscj  Say  not^  &c.     Moses  says  one  thing;  the 
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rigfateonBiiess  of  faith  says  another  thing,  The  same  kind  of 
personification  occurs  in  Gal.  iii.  23,  25.  The  phrase  riffhte(>u9-' 
ne$s  of  faithy  or  as  it  is  here,  which  U  offaiihy  admits  of  diflFer- 
ent  interpretations,  if  we  limit  ourselyes  to  the  mere  force  of 
the  words.  Righteoumiesi  of  faith^  may  mean  that  righteous- 
ness  which  consists  in  faith ;  or,  which  flows  from  faith,  (i.  e., 
that  inward  excellence  which  faith  produces) ;  or,  the  righteous- 
ness which  is  received  by  faith.  This  last  is  the  only  interpre- 
tation consistent  with  the  context,  or  with  the  analogy  of 
Scripture-  The  righteousness  which  consists  in  faith,  or  which 
flows  from  faith,  is  our  own  righteousness.  It  is  as  true  and 
properly  our  own  as  any  righteousness  of  works  on  which 
Pharisees  relied.  Besides,  it  is  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
apostle  and  of  the  gospel,  that  it  is  Christ's  righteousness,  his 
obedience,  blood,  or  death,  which  is  the  ground  of  our  accept- 
ance with  God,  and  which  it  receives  and  rests  upon. 

It  is  clearly  implied  in  that  verse  that  the  attainment  of 
justification,  by  a  method  which  prescribed  perfect  obedience, 
is  for  sinful  men  impossible.  It  is  the  object  of  this  and  the 
succeeding  verses,  to  declare  that  the  gospel  requires  no  such 
impossibilities ;  it  neither  requires  us  to  scale  the  heavens,  nor 
to  fathom  the  great  abyss ;  it  demands  only  cordial  faith  and 
open  profession.  In  expressing  these  ideas  the  apostle  skilfully 
avails  himself  of  the  language  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxx.  10 — ^14.  It 
is  clear  that  the  expressions  used  by  the  ancient  lawgiver  were 
a  familiar  mode  of  saying  that  a  thing  could  not  be  done.  The 
passage  referred  to  is  the  following,  "  For  this  command  which 
I  command  thee  this  day,  it  is  not  hidden  from  thee,  neither  is 
it  far  off.  It  is  not  in  heaven,  that  thou  shouldest  say,  Who 
shall  go  up  for  us  to  heaven,  and  bring  it  unto  us,  that  we  may 
hear  it,  and  do  it?  Neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea,  that  thou 
shouldest  say,  Who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us,  and  bring  it 
unto  us,  that  we  may  hear  it,  and  do  it?  But  the  word  is  very 
nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  may- 
est  do  it."  The  obvious  import  of  this  passage  is,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  will  of  Qt)d  had  been  made  perfectly  accessi- 
ble, no  one  was  required  to  do  what  was  impossible ;  neither  to 
ascend  to  heaven,  nor  to  pass  the  boundless  sea,  in  order  to 
attain  it;  it  was  neither  hidden,  nor  afar  off,  but  obvious  and 
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at  "hand.  Without  directly  citing  this  passage,  Paul  uses  nearly 
the  same  language  to  express  the  same  idea.  The  expressions 
here  used  seem  to  have  become  proverbial  among  the  Jews. 
To  be  "high,"  or  "afar  off,"  was  to  be  unattainable;  Ps. 
cxxxix.  6,  Prov,  xxiv.  7.  "To  ascend  to  heaven,"  or  "to  go 
down  to  hell,"  was  to  do  what  was  impossible,  Amos  ix.  2,  Ps. 
cxxxix.  8,  9.  As  the  sea  was  to  the  ancients  impassable,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  the  question,  *  Who  can  pass  over  the 
sea?'  was  tantamount  to  ^Who  can  ascend  up  into  heaven?" 
Among  the  later  Jews  the  same  mode  of  expressions  not  unfre- 
quently  occur.  Bava  Mezia^  f.  94,  1.  Si  quis  dixerit  mulieri, 
si  adscenderis  in  firmamentum,  aut  descenderis  in  abyssum,  eris 
mihi  desponsata,  haec  conditio  frustranea  est. —  Wetttein. 

Instead  of  using  the  expression,  ^  Who  shall  go  over  the  sea 
for  us  V  Paul  uses  the  equivalent  phrase,  ^  Who  shall  descend 
into  the  deep?'  as  more  pertinent  to  his  object.  The  word 
{i^oaaov)  rendered  deep^  is  the  same  which  elsewhere  is  render- 
ed abysSy  and  properly  means,  tvithatU  bottom^  boUamlesSy  and, 
therefore,  is  often  applied  to  the  sea  as  fathomless.  Gen.  i.  2, 
vii.  11  (in  the  Septuagint),  and  also  to  the  great  cavern  beneath 
the  earth,  which,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  Scriptures, 
is  spoken  of  as  the  abode  of  the  dead,  and  which  is  often 
opposed  to  heaven.  Job  xxviii.  24,  "  The  abyss  says  it  is  not 
in  me;"  compare  the  enumeration  of  things  in  heaven,  things 
in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth,  in  Phil.  ii.  10,  and  else- 
where ;  see  also  Gen.  xlix.  25,  God  "  shall  bless  thee  with  the 
blessings  of  heaven  above,  blessings  of  the  abyss  which  lieth 
under."  In  the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  this 
passage,  it  is  always  used  for  the  abode  of  fallen  spirits  and 
lost  Efouls,  Luke  viii.  31,  Rev.  xvii.  8,  xx.  1,  and  frequently  in 
that  book,  where  it  is  appropriately  rendered  the  bottomless  pit. 
The  expression  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to  that  which  is  com- 
monly rendered  heU  in  our  version.  Psalm  cxxxix.  8,  "  If  I 
make  my  bed  in  hell."  Amos  x.  2,  "Though  they  dig  into 
hell,"  &;c.,  and  was  no  doubt  chosen  by  the  apostle,  as  more 
suitable  to  the  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  with 
which  he  meant  to  connect  it,  than  the  expression  used  by 
Moses  in  the  same  general  sense,  "Who  shall  pass  over  the 
sea?" 
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Paul  connects  each  of  the  questions,  yirtnally  borrowed  from 
the  Old  Testament,  with  a  comment  designed  to  apply  them 
more  directly  to  the  point  which  he  had  in  view.  Say  not^  Who 
shall  ascend  into  heaven  f  that  is^  to  bring  Christ  down^  &c. 
The  precise  intent  of  these  comments,  however,  may  be  differ- 
ently understood.  1.  The  words  that  is,  may  be  taken  as 
equivalent  to  namely^  or  to  toitj  and  the  apostle's  comment  be 
connected,  as  an  explanatory  substitute,  with  the  questions, 
*  Say  not  who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?  to  wit,  to  bring  Christ 
down ;  or  who  shall  descend  into  the  deep  ?  to  bring  him  up 
again  from  the  dead.  The  sense  would  then  be,  ^  The  plan  of 
salvation  by  faith  does  not  require  us  to  do  what  cannot  be 
done,  and  which  is  now  unnecessary ;  it  does  not  require  us  to 
provide  a  Saviour,  to  bring  him  from  heaven,  or  to  raise  him 
&om  the  dead ;  a  Saviour  has  been  provided,  and  we  are  now 
only  required  to  believe,  &c.'  2.  The  words  that  a,  may  be 
taken  as  equivalent  to  the  fuller  expression,  that  is  to  sap,  *  To 
ask  who  shall  ascend  into  heaven?'  is  as  much  as  to  ask.  Who 
shall  bring  Christ  down  from  above?  And  to  ask,  ^Who  shall 
descend  into  the  deep  7  is  as  much  as  to  ask,  who  shall  bring 
Christ  again  from  the  dead?'  The  comments  of  the  apostle 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  reproof  of  the  want  of  faith 
implied  in  such  questions,  and  the  passage  may  be  thus  under- 
stood, Do  not  reject  the  gospel.  Say  not  in  thy  heart  that 
no  one  can  ascend  to  heaven,  as  the  gospel  says  Christ  has 
done;  and  no  man. can  descend  into  the  abyss  and  thence 
return,  as  is  said  of  Christ.  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  his  ascension  to  heaven,  are  not  impossibilities,  which 
would  justify  unbelief.  The  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  plain 
and  simple. 

Instead  of  regarding  the  apostle  as  intending  to  state  gener- 
ally the  nature  of  the  method  of  justification  by  faith,  many 
suppose  that  it  is  his  object  to  encourage  and  support  a 
desponding  and  anxious  inquirer.  ^  Do  not  despairingly  inquire 
who  shall  point  out  the  way  of  life?  No  one,  either  from 
heaven  or  from  the  deep,  will  come  to  teach  me  the  way. 
Speak  not  thus,  for  Christ  has  come  from  heaven,  and  arisen 
from  the  dead  for  your  salvation,  and  no  other  Saviour  is 
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required/*    Bat  this  view  does  not  seem  to  h&rmomse  widi  the 
spirit  of  the  context. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  Paul  meant,  in  this  passage, 
merely  to  aUude  to  the  language  of  Moses  in  Deut.  zxz.  10 — 14, 
or  whether  he  is  to  be  understood  as  quoting  it  in  sudi  a 
manner  as  to  imply  that  the  ancient  prophet  was  describing  the 
method  of  justification  Jby  faith.  This  latter  view  is  taken  by 
Calvin,  De  Brais,  and  many  others.  They  suppose  that  in  the 
passage  quoted  in  the  5th  verse  from  Levit.  zviiL  5,  Moses 
describes  the  legal  method  of  justification,  but  that  here  he  has 
reference  to  salvation  by  faith.  This  is,  no  doubt,  possible. 
For  in  Deut.  zxx.  10,  &c.,  the  context  shows  that  the  passage 
may  be  understood  of  the  whole  system  of  instruction  given  by 
Moses ;  a  system  which  included  in  it,  under  its  various  types 
and  prophecies,  an  exhibition  of  the  true  method  of  salvation. 
Moses,  therefore,  might  say  with  regard  to  his  own  law,  that  it 
set  before  the  people  the  way  of  eternal  life,  that  they  had  now 
no  need  to  inquire  who  should  procure  this  knowledge  for 
them  from  a  distance,  for  it  was  near  them,  even  in  their  hearts 
and  in  their  mouths.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  clear 
that  this  interpretation  is  by  no  means  necessary.  Paul  does 
not  say,  '  Moses  describes  the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith 
in  this  wise,'  as  immediately  above  he  had  said  of  the  righteous- 
ness which  is  of  the  law.  There  is  nothing  in  the  language  of 
the  apostle  to  require  us  to  understand  him  as  quoting  Moses 
in  proof  of  his  own  doctrine.  It  is,  indeed,  more  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  passage,  to  consider  him  as  merely 
expressing  his  own  ideas  in  scriptural  language,  as  in  ver.  19 
of  this  chapter,  and  frequently  elsewhere.  'Moses  teaches  us 
that  the  legal  method  of  justification  requires  perfect  obedience; 
but  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith,  requires  no  such  impos- 
sibility, it  demands  only  cordial  faith  and  open  profession. 
The  modem  interpreters  who  understand  the  apostle  as 
quoting  the  language  of  Moses  to  prove  the  true  nature  of  the 
gospel,  differ  among  themselves.  Meyer  and  most  other  advo- 
cates of  this  view  of  the  context,  assume  that  Paul  departs 
entirely  from  the  historical  meaning  of  the  original  text,  and 

*  See  Kiiapp*8  DUtribe  in  Locum  Bom.  x.  4 — 11,  &€.,  p.  M8  of  his  Scrota 
Varn  Argummtu 
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gives  it  a  seiMie  foreign  to  the  intention  of  the  stored  writer. 
Others,  as  Olshartsen,  suppose  him  to  give  its  true  spiritual 
sense.  The  passage  in  Deuteronomy  is,  in  this  view,  strictly 
Messianic.  It  describee,  in  contrast  with  the  inexorable 
demand  of  obedience  made  bj  the  law,  the  spiritual  power  of 
the  future  dispensation.  All  this,  however,  requires  unneces- 
sary violence  done  both  to  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  and  to 
the  language  of  the  apostle.  In  this  very  chapter,  ver.  18,  we 
have  another  clear  example  of  Paul's  mode  of  expressing  his 
own  ideas  in  the  language  of  the  Scriptures.  This  is  done 
without  hesitation  by  every  preacher  of  the  gospel.  The 
apostle,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  saying,  Moses 
describes  the  righteousness  of  the  law  in  one  way,  and  the 
righteousness  of  faith  in  another  way ;  but  he  contrasts  what 
Moses  says  of  the  law  with  what  the  gospel  says. 

According  to  the  interpretation  given  above,  it  is  assumed 
the  design  of  this  passage  is  to  present  the  simplicity  and  suita- 
bleness of  the  gospel  method  of  salvation,  which  requires  only 
faith  and  confession,  in  opposition  to  the  strict  demands  of  the 
law,  which  it  is  as  impossible  for  us  to  satisfy  as  it  is  to  scale 
the  heavens.  According  to  the  other  view,  mentioned  aboare, 
the  design  of  the  apostle  was  to  rebuke  the  unbelief  of  the 
Jews.  They  were  not  to  regard  the  resurrection  and  ascension 
of  Christ  as  impossible.  But  the  whole  context  shows  that  the 
purpose  of  the  apostle  is  to  contrast  the  legal  and  the  gospel 
method  of  salvation — to  show  that  the  one  is  impracticable,  the 
the  other  easy.  By  works  of  the  law  no  flesh  living  can  be 
justified ;  whereas,  whosoever  simply  calls  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  saved. 

Vbrss  8.  But  what  $aith  it  ?  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even 
in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  hearty  that  t8,  the  word  of  faith  which 
we  preach.  As  the  expressions  to  he  hidden^  to  be  far  off^ 
imply  that  the  thing  to  which  they  refer  is  inaccessible  or  diffi- 
cult, so  to  be  neary  to  be  in  the  mouth  and  in  the  hearty  mean  to 
be  accessible,  easy,  and  familiar.  They  are  frequently  thus 
used;  see  Joshua  i.  8,  ^^This  law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy 
mouth,"  i.  e.,  it  shall  be  constantly  familiar  to  thee;  Exod. 
xiii.  9,  ^'That  the  law  maybe  in  thy  mouth;"  Ps.  xxxvii.  81, 
xL  8.     The  meaning  of  this  passage  then  is,  ^The  gospel, 
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instead  of  directing  us  to  ascend  into  heayen,  or  to  go  down 
to  the  abyss,  tells  us  the  thing  required  is  simple  and  easy. 
Believe  with  thy  heart  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.'  The  word  is 
nigh  theej  i.  e.,  the  doctrine  or  truth  contemplated,  and  by  im- 
plication, what  that  doctrine  demands.  Paul,  therefore,  repre- 
sents the  gospel  as  speaking  of  itself.  The  method  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  says,  ^  The  word  is  near  thee,  in  thy  mouth,  i.  e., 
the  word  or  doctrine  of  faith  is  thus  easy  and  familiar.'  This 
is  Paul's  own  explanation.  The  expression  ward  of  faithj  may 
mean  the  word  or  doctrine  conceminff  faitJij  or  the  word  to 
which  faith  is  due^  which  should  be  believed.  In  either 
case,  it  is  the  gospel,  or  doctrine  of  justification,  which  is  here  • 
intended. 

Yersb  9.  That  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord 
JesuSy  &c.  The  connection  of  this  verse  with  the  preceding 
may  be  explained  by  making  the  last  clause  of  ver.  8  a  paren- 
thesis, and  connecting  this  immediately  with  the  first  clause. 
^  It  says,  the  word  is  nigh  thee ;  it  says,  that  if  thou  shalt 
confess  and  believe,  thou  shalt  be  saved.'  According  to  this 
view,  this  verse  is  still  a  part  of  what  the  gospel  is  represented 
as  saying.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  better  to  consider  this  verse 
as  Paul's  own  language,  and  an  explanation  of  the  ^^  word  of 
faith"  just  spoken  of.  '  The  thing  is  near  and  easy,  to  wit,  the 
word  of  faith  which  we  preach,  that  if  thou  wilt  confess,  &c.' 
The  two  requisites  for  salvation  mentioned  in  this  verse  are 
confession  and  faith.  They  are  mentioned  in  their  natural 
order ;  as  confession  is  the  fruit  and  external  evidence  of  faith. 
So  in  2  Peter  i.  18,  calling  is  placed  before  election,  because 
the  former  is  the  evidence  of  the  latter.  The  thing  to  be  con- 
fessed is  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.  That  is,  we  must  openly 
recognise  his  authority  to  the  full  extent  in  which  he  is  Lord ; 
acknowledge  that  he  is  exalted  above  all  principality  and 
powers,  that  angels  are  made  subject  to  him,  that  all  power  in 
heaven  and  earth  is  committed  unto  him ,  and  of  course  that 
he  is  our  Lord.  This  confession,  therefore,  includes  in  it  an 
acknowledgment  of  Christ's  universal  sovereignty,  and  a 
sincere  recognition  of  his  authority  over  us.  To  confess  Christ 
as  Lord,  is  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  Messiah,  recognised  as 
such  of  God,  and  invested  with  all  the  power  and  prerogatives 
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of  the  Mediatorial  throne.  This  acknowledgment  is  conse- 
quently often  put  for  a  recognition  of  Christ  in  all  his  offices. 
1  Cor.  zii.  8,  ''No  man  can  say  that  Jesns  is  the  Lord,  bnt 
by  the  Holy  Ghost."  Phil.  ii.  11,  "Every  tongue  shall  confess 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord."  ^To  preach  the  Lord  Jesus,'  or 
Hhat  Jesus  is  the  Lord,'  Acts  zi.  20,  is  to  preach  him  as  the 
Saviour  in  all  his  fulness.  Bom.  xiv.  9,  ''For  to  this  end 
Christ  both  died,  and  rose,  and  reyived,  that  he  might  be  Lord 
both  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living."  The  necessity  of  a  public 
confession  of  Christ  unto  salvation  is  frequently  asserted  in  the 
Scriptures.  Matt.  x.  82,  "Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  confess 
me  before  men,  him  will  I  confess  also  before  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  Luke  xii.  8,  1  John  iv.  15,  "Whosoever 
shall  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  Ood,  God  dwelleth  in 
him,  and  he  in  God." 

The  second  requisite  is  faith.  The  truth  to  be  believed  is 
that  God  hath  raised  Christ  from  the  dead.  That  is,  we  must 
believe  that  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  God  has  publicly 
acknowledged  him  to  be  all  that  he  claimed  to  be,  and  has 
publicly  accepted  of  all  that  he  came  to  perform.  He  has 
recognised  him  as  his  Son  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and 
has  accepted  of  his  blood  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  See  Rom. 
iv.  25,  i.  4,  Acts  xiii.  82,  83,  1  Peter  i.  8—5,  1  Cor.  xv.  14, 
et  seq.  Acts  xvii.  81,  "Whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto 
all  men,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.  To 
believe,  therefore,  that  God  has  raised  Christ  from  the  dead, 
involves  the  belief  that  Christ  is  all  that  he  claimed  to  be, 
and  that  he  has  accomplished  all  that  he  came  to  perform. 
In  thy  heart.  Faith  is  very  far  from  being  a  merely  specula- 
tive exercise.  When  moral  or  religious  truth  is  its  object,  it  is 
always  attended  by  the  exercise  of  the  affections.  The  word 
hearty  however,  is  not  to  be  taken  in  its  limited  sense,  for  the 
seat  of  the  affections.  It  means  the  whole  soul,  or  inner  man. 
Confession  is  an  outward  act,  faith  is  an  act  of  the  mind  in  the 
wide  sense  of  that  word.  It  includes  the  understanding  and 
the  affections.  Saving  faith  is  not  mere  intellectual  assent, 
bnt  a  cordial  receiving  and  resting  on  Christ  alone  for  sal«- 
vation. 

Ybbsb  10.  For  with  the  heart  man  helieveth  unto  righteow* 
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me$$y  ixnd  with  the  imwih  eonfessian  i$  made  umto  Bohatum. 
This  is  the  reason  wh j  faith  and  confession  are  alone  neoessarj 
nnto  salvation;  because  he  who  belieyes  with  the  heart  is  justi- 
fied, and  he  who  openly  confesses  Christ  shall  be  saved.  That 
is,  such  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  as  the  apostle  proves  in  the 
subsequent  verse.  Here,  as  in  the  passages  referred  to  above, 
in  which  confession  is  oonnected  with  salvation,  it  is  evident 
that  it  must  be  not  only  open  but  sincere.  It  is  not  a  mere 
saying,  Lord,  Lord,  bat  a  cordial  acknowledgment  of  him, 
before  men,  as  our  Lord  and  Redeemer.  Unto  righteaiunetBy 
L  e.,  so  that  we  may  become  righteous.  The  word  rigJUecmtnen 
kafl  two  senses,  answering  to  the  two  aspects  of  sin,  guilt  and 
uoral  depravity.  According  to  the  former  sense,  it  is  that 
which  satisfies  justice;  in  the  latter,  it  is  conformity  to  the 
precepts  of  thg  law.  A  man,  therefore,  may  be  righteous  and 
yet  unholy.  Were  this  not  so,  there  could  be  no  salvation  for 
sinners.  If  God  cannot  justify,  or,  pronounce  righteous,  the 
ungodly,  how  could  we  be  justified  ?  Here,  as  generally,  where 
the  subject  of  justification  is  discussed  in  the  Bible,  righteous- 
ness has  its  forensic,  as  distinguished  from  its  moral,  sense. 
And  when  Paul  says,  ^^With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness,"  he  expresses  the  relation  of  faith,  not  to  our 
sanctification,  but  to  justification.  Unto  %ahation  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  ^that  we  may  be  saved.'  The  preposition  ren- 
dered ufUo^  expressing  here  the  effect  or  remit.  Acts  x.  4, 
Heb.  vi.  8.  By  faith  we  secure  an  interest  in  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  and  by  confessing  him  before  men,  we  secure  the  per- 
formance of  his  promise  that  he  will  confess  us  before  the  angels 
of  Ood.  Caeterum  viderint  quid  respondeant  Paulo,  qui  nobis 
hodie  imaginariam  quandam  fidem  fastuose  jactant,  quae  secrete 
cordis  contenta,  confessione  oris,  veluti  re  supervacanea  et  inani, 
supersedeat.  Nimis  enim  nugatorium  est,  asserere  ignem  esse, 
ubi  nihil  sit  flammae  neque  caloris. — Calvin. 

DOCTRINE. 

1.  Zeal,  to  be  either  acceptable  to  God  or  useful  to  men,  must 
not  only  be  right  as  to  its  idtimate,  but  also  as  to  its  immediate 
objects.  It  must  no%  only  be  about  God,  but  about  the  things 
which  are  well  pleasing  in  his  sight.     The  Pharisees,  and  other 
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early  Jewish  perseoutors  of  ChristiaBS,  really  thought  they  were 
doing  God  service  when  they  were  so  exceedingly  zealous  for 
the  traditions  of  their  fathers.  The  moral  character  of  their 
seal  and  its  effects  were  determined  by  the  immediate  objects 
towards  which  it  was  directod,  ver.  2. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  justification,  or  method  of  securing  the 
pardon  of  sin  and  acceptance  with  God,  is  the  cardinal  doctrine 
in  the  religion  of  sinners.  The  main  point  is,  whether  the 
ground  of  pardon  and  acceptance  be  in  ourselves  or  in  another, 
whether  the  righteousness  on  which  we  depend  be  of  ourselves 
or  of  God,  ver.  8. 

8«  Ignorance  of  the  divine  charact^  and  requirements  is  at 
the  foundation  of  all  ill-directed  efforts  for  the  attainment  of 
salvation,  and  of  all  false  hopes  of  heaven,  ver.  8. 

4.  The  first  and  immediate  duty  of  the  sinner  is  to  submit  to 
the  righteousness  of  God ;  to  renounce  all  dependence  on  his 
own  merit,  and  cordially  to  embrace  the  offers  of  reconciliation 
proposed  in  the  gospel,  ver.  3. 

5.  Unbelief,  or  the  refusal  to  submit  to  God's  plan  of  salva- 
tion, is  the  immediate  ground  of  the  condemnation  or  rejection 
of  those  who  perish  under  the  sound  of  the  gospel,  ver.  8. 

6.  Christ  is  every  thing  in  the  religion  of  the  true  believer. 
He  fulfils,  and  by  fulfilling  abolishes  the  law,  by  whose  demands 
the  sinner  was  weighed  down  in  despair ;  and  his  merit  secures 
the  justification  of  every  one  that  confides  in  him,  ver.  4. 

7.  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law,  whether  moral  or  ceremo- 
nial. To  him  both,  as  a  schoolmaster,  lead.  In  him  all  their 
demands  are  satisfied,  and  all  their  types  and  shadows  are 
answered,  ver.  4. 

8.  The  legal  method  of  justification  is,  for  sinners,  as 
impracticable  as  climbing  up  into  heaven  or  going  down  into 
the  abyss,  vs.  6—7. 

9.  The  demands  of  the  gospel  are  both  simple  and  intelligi- 
ble. The  sincere  acceptance  of  the  proffered  righteousness  of 
God,  and  the  open  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord, 
vs.  6 — 9. 

10.  The  public  profession  of  religion  or  confession  of  Christ 
is  an  indispensable  duty.  That  is,  in  order  to  salvation,  we 
must  not  only  secretly  believe,  but  also  openly  acknowledge 
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that  Jesns  is  our  prophet,  priest,  and  king.  Thongh  faith  and 
confession  are  both  necessary,  they  are  not  necessary  on  the 
same  grounds,  nor  to  the  same  degree.  The  former  is  necessary 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  as  without  faith  we  can  have  no  part  in 
the  justifying  righteousness  of  Christ ;  the  latter  as  a  duty,  the 
performance  of  which  circumstances  may  render  impracticable. 
In  like  manner  Christ  declares  baptism,  as  the  appointed  means 
of  confession,  to  be  necessary,  Mark  xvi.  16 ;  not,  however,  as 
a  $ine  qua  nofty  but  as  a  command,  the  obligation  of  which  pro- 
vidential dispensations  may  remove,  as  in  the  case  of  the  thief 
on  the  cross,  ver.  9. 

11.  Faith  is  not  the  mere  assent  of  the  mind  to  the  truth  of 
certain  propositions.  It  is  a  cordial  persuasion  of  the  truth, 
founded  on  the  experience  of  its  power  or  the  spiritual  percept 
tion  of  its  nature,  and  on  the  divine  testimony.  Faith  is,  there- 
fore, a  moral  exercise.  Men  believe  with  the  heart,  in  the 
ordinary  scriptural  meaning  of  that  word.  And  no  faith,  which 
does  not  proceed  from  the  heart,  is  connected  with  justification, 
ver.  10. 

REMABKS. 

1.  If  we  really  desire  the  salvation  of  men,  we  shall  pray  for 
it,  ver.  1. 

2.  No  practical  mistake  is  more  common  or  more  dangerous 
than  to  suppose  that  all  zeal  about  God  and  religion  is  neces- 
sarily a  godly  zeal.  Some  of  the  very  worst  forms  of  himian 
character  have  been  exhibited  by  men  zealous  for  Ood  and  his 
service;  as,  for  example,  the  persecutors  both  in  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  churches.  Zeal  should  be  according  to  know- 
ledge, i.  e.,  directed  towards  proper  objects.  Its  true  charac- 
ter is  easily  ascertained  by  noticing  its  effects,  whether  it 
produces  self-righteousness  or  humility,  censoriousness  or  char- 
ity; whether  it  leads  to  self-denial  or  to  self-gratulation  and 
praise ;  and  whether  it  manifests  itself  in  prayer  and  effort,  or 
in  loud  talking  and  boasting,  ver.  2. 

8.  We  should  be  very  careful  what  doctrines  we  hold  and 
teach  on  the  subject  of  justification.  He  who  is  wrong  here, 
ruins  his  own  soul;  and  if  he  teaches  any  other  than  the 
scriptural  method  of  justification,  he  ruins  the  souls  of  others, 
ver.  8. 
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4.  A  Binner  is  never  safe,  do  what  else  he  may,  until  he  has 
.  sabmitted  to  God's  method  of  justification. 

6.  As  every  thing  in  the  Bible  leads  us  to  Christ,  we  should 
suspect  every  doctrine,  system,  or  theory  which  has  a  contrary 
tendency.  That  view  of  religion  cannot  be  correct  which  does 
not  make  Christ  the  most  prominent  object,  ver.  4. 

6.  How  obvious  and  infatuated  is  the  folly  of  the  multitude 
in  every  age,  country,  and  church,  who,  in  one  form  or 
another,  are  endeavouring  to  work  out  a  righteousness  of  their 
own,  instead  of  submitting  to  the  righteousness  of  God.  They 
are  endeavouring  to  climb  up  to  heaven,  or  to  descend  into  the 
abyss,  vs.  6—7. 

7.  The  conduct  of  unbelievers  is  perfectly  inexcusable,  who 
reject  the  simple,  easy,  and  gracious  offers  of  the  gospel,  which 
requires  only  faith  and  confession,  vs.  8 — 9. 

8.  Those  who  are  ashamed  or  afraid  to  acknowledge  Christ 
before  men,  cannot  expect  to  be  saved.  The  want  of  courage 
to  confess,  is  decisive  evidence  of  the  want  of  heart  to  believe, 
vs.  9, 10. 


ROMANS  X.  11—21. 

ANALYSIS. 

Thb  object  of  the  apostle  in  the  preceding  comparison  and 
contrast  of  the  two  methods  of  justification,  was  to  show  that 
the  gospel  method  was,  from  its  nature,  adapted  to  all  men; 
and  that  if  suited  to  all  it  should  be  preached  to  all.  In 
ver.  11  the  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament  proves  two 
points.  1.  That  faith  is  the  condition  of  acceptance;  and 
2.  That  it  matters  not  whether  the  individual  be  a  Jew  or 
Gentile,  if  he  only  believes.  For  there  is  really  no  difference, 
as  tQ  this  point,  between  the  two  classes ;  God  is  equally  gra- 
cious to  both,  as  is  proved  by  the  express  declarations  of 
Scripture,  vs.  12,  13.  K,  then,  the  method  of  salvation  be 
thus  adapted  to  all,  and  God  is  equally  the  God  of  the  Gen- 
tiles and  of  the  Jews,  then,  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  the 
gospel  must  be  preached  to  all  men,  because  faith  cometh  by 
hearing,  ver.  14—17.     Both  the  fact  of  the  extension  of  the 
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gospel  to  the  G^ntileS)  and  the  cBsobedienoe  ot  di6  grmt  part 
of  the  Jews,  were  clearly  predicted  m  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  ys.  18 — ^21. 

COMMENTARY. 

Ybrbb  11.  Far  the  Scripture  saithy  Whosoever  beUeveth  on 
him  shall  not  he  ashamed.  This  passage  is  cited  in  support  of 
the  doctrine  jnst  tanght,  that  faith  alone  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. There  are  clearly  two  points  established  by  the  quota- 
tion ;  the  first  is,  the  nnirersal  applicability  of  this  method  of 
salvation ;  whosobvbb,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  believes,  &c ; 
and  the  second  is,  that  it  is  faith  which  is  the  means  of  securing 
the  divine  favour;  whosoever  bbubybs  on  him  shall  not  be 
ashamed.  The  passage,  therefore,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
apostle's  object;  which  was  not  merely  to  exhibit  the  trie 
nature  of  the  plan  of  redemption,  but  mainly  to  show  the 
propriety  of  its  extension  to  the  Gentiles.  The  passage 
quoted  is  Isa.  xxviii.  16,  referred  to  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  We  must  not  only  believe  Christ,  but  believe 
upon  him.  The  language  of  Paul  is,  na^  6  Tntneuwp  h^  ain^py 
IltaTBhtcv  ini  uve^  to  trust  upon  any  one.  That  is,  it  expresses 
confiding  reliance  on  its  object.  It  is  all  important  to  know 
what  the  Bible  teaches,  both  as  to  the  object  and  nature  of 
saving  faith.  That  object  is  Christ,  and  saving  faith  is  trust. 
He  is  so  complete  a  Saviour  as  to  be  able  to  save  all  who  come 
unto  God  by  him;  and  therefore  whosoever  believeth  on  him 
shall  not  be  ashamed.  Hoc  monosyllabon,  says  Bengel,  ;rac 
(omnis),  toto  mundo  pretiosus,  propositum,  ver.  11,  ita  repetitur, 
ver.  12  et  18,  et  ita  confirmatur  ulterius,  vs.  14,  15,  ut  non 
mode  significet,  quicumque  invocaret,  salvum  fore;  sed,  Deum 
velle,  se  invocari  ab  omnibus  salutariter. 

Vbrsb  12.  For  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and 
the  Cheeky  &c.  This  verse  is  evidently  connected  logically 
with  the  whosoever  of  ver.  12,  ^WTiosoever  believes  shall  be 
saved,  for  there  is  no  difierence  between  the  Jew  and  Gentile.' 
That  is,  there  is  no  difference  in  their  relation  to  the  law  or  to 
God.  They  are  alike  sinners,  and  are  to  be  judged  by  pre- 
cisely the  same  principles,  (see  chap.  iii.  22);  and  conse- 
quently, if  saved  at  all,  are  to  be  saved  in  precisely  the  same 
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way.  FcT  the  same  Lard  aver  all,  isrich  unta  dttwho  call  iifam 
him.  This  is  the  reason  why  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
two  classes.  Their  relation  to  Ood  is  the  same.  They  are 
equally  his  creatures,  and  his  mercy  towards  them  is  the  same. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  clause  is  to  be  understood  of  Christ 
or  of  God.  If  the  latter,  the  general  meaning  is  what  has  just 
been  stated.  K  the  former,  then  the  design  is  to  declare  that 
the  same  Sayiour  is  ready  and  able  to  saye  all.  In  favour  of 
this  latter,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  common  view  of  the 
passage,  it  may  be  urged  that  Christ  is  the  person  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  verse ;  and  secondly,  that  he  is  so  commonly 
called  Lord  in  the  New  Testament.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Lard  in  the  next  verse  refers  to  God;  and  secondly,  we 
have  the  same  sentiment,  in  the  same  general  connection,  in 
chap.  iii.  29,  80,  ^'Is  he  the  God  of  the  Jews  only?  &c.  It  is 
the  same  Gt>d  which  shall  justify  the  circumcision  by  faith,  and 
the  uncircumcision  through  faith."  The  same  Lard  aver  all, 
in  this  connection,  means  ^one  and  the  same  Lord  is  over  all.' 
All  are  equally  under  his  dominion,  and  may,  therefore, 
equally  hope  in  his  mercy.  As  good  reasons  may  be  assigned 
for  both  interpretations,  commentators  are  nearly  equally 
divided  on  the  question  whether  the  immediate  reference  be  to 
Christ  or  to  God.  Doctrinally,  it  matters  little  which  view  be 
preferred.  Faith  in  God  is  faith  in  Christ,  for  Christ  is  God. 
This  is  the  great  truth  to  be  acknowledged.  The  condition  of 
salvation,  under  the  gospel,  is  the  invocation  of  Christ  as  God. 
The  analogy  of  Scripture,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  context,  is 
in  favour  of  the  immediate  reference  of  7d)peo^  to  Christ.  The 
words  is  rieh,  may  be  either  a  concise  expression  for  is  rich  in 
mercy,  or  they  may  mean  is  abundant  in  resaurces.  He  is  suf- 
ficiently rich  to  supply  the  wants  of  all ;  whosoever,  therefore, 
believes  in  him  shall  be  saved. 

Unta  all  who  call  upan  him,  i.  e.,  who  invoke  him,  or 
worship  him,  agreeably  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  phrase  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  Gen.  iv.  26,  xii.  8,  Isa.  Ixiv.  6,  Acts 
ii.  21,  ix.  14,  xxii.  16,  1  Cor  i.  2,  2  Tim.  ii.  22.  This  religious 
invocation  of  God  implied,  of  course,  the  exercise  of  faith  in 
him ;  and,  therefore,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  whether  it  is 
said,  *  Whosoever  believes,*  or,  *  Whosoever  calls  on  the  name 
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of  the  Lord,  shall  bo  sayed.  This  being  the  case,  the  passage 
quoted  from  Joel,  in  the  next  verse,  is  equivalent  to  that  cited 
from  Isaiah,  in  verse  11.  The  meaning,  then,  of  this  verse  is, 
*'  That  God  has  proposed  the  same  terms  of  salvation  to  all  men, 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  because  he  is  equally  the  G^d  of  both,  and 
his  mercy  is  free  and  sufficient  for  all.' 

Vbrse  18.  For  whoMoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shaU  be  saved.  As  this  verse  is  not  introduced  by  the 
usual  form  of  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  is  tpritten, 
or  €u  the  Scripture^  or  the  prophet  saith,  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  consider  it  as  a  direct  citation,  intended  as  an 
argument  from  Scripture,  (compare  ver.  11.)  Yet,  as  the 
passage  is  in  itself  so  pertinent,  it  is  probable  that  the  apostle 
intended  to  confirm  his  declaration,  that  the  mercy  of  God 
should  be  extended  to  every  one  who  called  upon  him,  tby 
showing  that  the  ancient  prophets  had  held  the  same  language. 
The  prophet  Joel,  after  predicting  the  dreadful  calamities  which 
were  about  to  come  upon  the  people,  foretold,  in  the  usual 
manner  of  the  ancient  messengers  of  God,  that  subsequent  to 
those  judgments  should  come  a  time  of  great  and  general 
blessedness.  This  happy  period  was  ever  characterized  as  one 
in  which  true'  religion  should  prevail,  and  the  stream  of  divine 
truth  and  love,  no  longer  confined  to  the  narrow  channel  of  the 
Jewish  people,  should  overflow  all  nations.  Thus  Joel  says, 
^^It  shall  come  to  pass  afterward,  that  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit 
upon  all  flesh,  &c.,  and  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  delivered,"  Joel  ii.  28,  82.  Whosobybb, 
therefore,  betakes  himself  to  God  as  his  refuge,  and  calls  upon 
him,  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  as  his  God,  shall  be  saved,  whether 
Gentile  or  Jew,  (see  1  Cor.  i.  2.)  The  prophecy  in  Joel  has 
direct  reference  to  the  Messianic  period,  and  therefore  the  Lord, 
who  was  to  be  invoked,  who  was  to  be  looked  to,  and  be  called 
upon  for  salvation,  is  the  Messiah.  AU,  whosoever,  without 
any  limitation  as  to  family  or  nation,  who  call  on  him,  shall  be 
saved.  This  is  Paul's  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine,  with  one 
accord,  of  all  the  holy  men  who  spake  of  old,  as  the  Spirit  gave 
them  utterance.  This  being  the  case,  how  utterly  preposterous 
and  wicked  the  attempt  to  confine  the  offers  of  salvation  to  the 
Jewish  people,  or  to  question  the  necessity  of  the  extension  of 
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the  gospel  through  the  whole  world.  Thus  naturally  and  beau* 
tifullj  does  the  apostle  pass  from  the  nature  of  the  plan  of 
mercy,  and  its  suitableness  to  all  men,  to  the  subject  princi* 
pally  in  view,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  or  the  duty  of 
preaching  the  gospel  to  all  people. 

Vbrses  14,  15.  How  then  $hatt  they  eaU  on  him  in  whom 
they  have  not  believed  f  and  how  shaU  they  believe  in  him  of 
whom  they  have  not  heard  f  &c.,  &c.  Paul  considered  it  as 
involved  in  what  he  had  already  said,  and  especially  in  the 
predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets,  that  it  was  the  will  of  God 
that  all  men  should  call  upon  him.  This  being  the  case,  he 
argues  to  prove  that  it  was  his  will  that  the  gospel  should  be 
preached  to  aU.  As  invocation  implies  faith,  as  faith  implies 
knowledge,  knowledge  instruction,  and  instruction  an  instructor, 
so  it  is  plain  that  if  God  would  have  all  men  to  call  upon  him, 
he  designed  preachers  to  be  sent  to  all,  whose  proclamation  of 
mercy  being  heard,  might  be  believed,  and  being  believed, 
might  lead  men  to  call  on  him  and  be  saved.  This  is  agreeable 
to  the  prediction  of  Isaiah,  who  foretold  that  the  advent  of 
the  preachers  of  the  gospel  should  be  hailed  with  great  and 
universal  joy.  .  According  to  this,  which  is  the  common  and 
most  natural  view  of  the  passage,  it  is  an  argument  founded  on 
the  principle,  that  if  God  wills  the  end,  he  wills  also  the  means ; 
if  he  would  have  the  Gentiles  saved,  according  to  the  predic- 
tions of  his  prophets,  he  would  have  the  gospel  preached  to 
them.  '^  Qui  vult  finem,  vult  etiam  media.  Deus  vult  ut  homines 
invocent  ipsum  salutariter.  Ergo  vult  ut  credant.  Ergo  vult 
at  audiant.  Ergo  vult  ut  habeant  praedicatores.  Itaque  prae- 
dicatores  misit." — BengeL  Calvin's  view  of  the  object  of  the 
passage  is  the  same,  but  his  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  argument 
is  very  different.  He  supposes  the  apostle  to  reason  thus. 
The  Gentiles  actually  call  upon  God^  but  invocation  implies 
faith,  faith  hearing,  hearing  preaching,  and  preaching  a  divine 
mission.  If,  therefore,  the  Gentiles  have  actually  received  and 
obeyed  the  gospel,  it  is  proof  enough  that  God  designed  it  to 
be  sent  to  them.  This  interpretation  is  ingenious,  and  affords  a 
good  sense ;  but  it  is  founded  on  an  assumption  which  the  Jew 
would  be  slow  to  admit,  that  the  Gentile  was  an  acceptable 
worshipper  of  God.  If  he  admitted  this,  he  admitted  every 
85 
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thing  and  the  argument  becomes  unnecessary.  Acoording  to 
De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  others,  the  design  of  the  apostle  is  to 
show  the  necessity  of  divine  messengers  in  ord^  to  ground 
thereon  a  reproof  of  disobedience  to  that  message.  The  whole 
context,  however,  shows,  that  he  is  not  here  assigning  the 
reasons  for  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  but  vindicating  the  pro- 
priety of  preaching  to  the  Gentiles.  Ood  had  predicted  Uiat 
the  Gentiles  should  be  saved ;  he  had  provided  a  method  of  sal- 
vation adapted  to  all  men;  he  had  declared  that  whosoever 
called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  should  be  saved;  from  which 
it  follows,  that  it  is  his  will  that  they  should  hear  of  him  whom 
they  were  required  to  invoke. 

Ybrsb  15.  A$  it  is  written^  Haw  beautiful  are  the  feet 
of  them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings 
of  good  things.  The  word  here  rendered  preach  the  gospel, 
is  the  same  as  that  immediately  afterwards  translated,  bring 
glad  tidings.  The  word  gospel,  therefore,  must  be  taken  in 
its  original  meaning,  good  news,  the  good  news  of  peace.  The 
passage  in  Isa.  lii.  7,  which  the  apostle  faithfolly,  as  to  the 
meaning,  follows,  has  reference  to  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 
It  is  one  of  those  numerous  prophetic  declarations,  which 
announce  in  general  terms  the  coming  deliverance  of  the 
Church,  a  deliverance  which  embraced,  at  the  first  stage  of 
its  accomplishment,  the  restoration  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. This,  however,  so  far  from  being  the  blessing  princi- 
pally intended,  derived  all  its  value  from  being  introductory 
to  that  more  glorious  deliverance  to  be  effected  by  the 
Redeemer.  Sow  beav^ful  the  feet,  of  course  means,  how 
delightful  the  approach.  The  bearing  of  this  passage  on  the 
object  of  the  apostle  is  sufficiently  obvious.  He  had  proved 
that  the  gospel  should  be  preached  to  all  men,  and  refers 
to  the  declaration  of  the  ancient  prophet,  which  spoke  of  the 
joy  with  which  the  advent  of  the  messengers  of  mercy  shoiild 
be  hailed. 

Vbrse  16.  But  they  have  not  aU  obeyed  the  gospel,  for  Isaiah 
saith,  Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report  f  This  verse  may  be 
viewed  as  an  objection  to  the  apostle's  doctrine,  confirmed  by 
the  quotation  of  a  passage  from  Isaiah.  *Tou  say  the  gospel 
ought  to  be  preached  to  all  men,  but  if  God  had  intended 
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l^at  it  should  be  preached  to  them,  they  would  obey  it ;  which 
they  have  not  done.'  This  view  of  the  passage  would  have 
some  plausibility  if  Calvin's  representation  of  Paul's  argument 
were  correct.  Did  the  apostle  reason  from  the  fact  that  tiie 
Gentiles  believed  that  it  was  God's  intention  they  should  have 
tile  gospel  preached  to  them,  it  would  be  very  natural  to  object, 
that  as  only  a  few  have  obeyed,  it  was  evidently  not  designed 
for  them.  But  even  on  the  supposition  of  the  correctness  of 
this  view  of  the  argument,  this  interpretation  of  ver.  16  is 
barely  possible,  for  the  quotation  from  Isaiah  cannot  be  under- 
stood otherwise  than  as  the  language  of  the  apostle,  or  as 
intended  to  confirm  what  he  himself  had  said.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  the  assumption  that  this  verse  is  the  language  of 
an  objection.  Paul  had  said  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
to  all  men,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  was  according  to  the  will 
of  God.  This  is  true  although  {dlkd)  all  have  not  obeyed. 
This  disobedience  was  foreseen  and  predicted,  far  Isaiah  saith, 
Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report?  The  complaint  of  the 
prophet  was  not  confined  to  the  men  of  his  generation.  It  had 
reference  mainly  to  the  general  rejection  of  the  gospel,  especi* 
ally  by  the  theocratiqal  people.  Christ  came  to  his  own,  and 
his  own  received  him  not.  And  this  was  predicted  of  old.  Our 
report^  or  message.  The  word  is  dxo^,  literally  the  faculty  or 
act  of  hearing;  then,  metonymically,  what  is  heard,  i.  e.,  a 
message,  preaching,  or  teaching.  The  message  of  the  prophet 
concerning  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  and  what  he  was  to  do  and 
suffer  for  his  people,  as  recorded  in  Isa.  liii.,  it  was  predicted 
would  be  believed  by  the  great  majority  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed. 

Ybrsb  17.  So  then  faith  (cometh)  by  hearing^  and  hearing 
by  the  word  of  Q-od.  The  passage  in  Isaiah  speaks  of  an  dxo^, 
a  message,  something  addressed  to  the  ear.  The  design  of  that 
message  was  that  men  should  beUeve.  They  were  required  to 
receive  and  rest  upon  it  as  true.  Without  it,  there  could  be 
no  ground  of  faith ;  nothing  on  which  faith  could  rest.  There- 
fore faith  is  from  hearing.  It  is  receiving  the  message  as  true. 
But  this  message  is  by  the  word  or  command  of  God.  It  is 
therefore  a  sure  foundation  of  faith.  And  as  all  men  are 
required  to  believe,  the  message  should  be  sent  to  all,  and  the 
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diyine  command  on  which  it  rests,  must  include  an  injunction 
to  make  the  proclamation  universal.  Thus  the  two  ideas  pre- 
sented in  the  context,  viz.,  the  necessity  of  knowledge  to  faith, 
and  the  purpose  of  God  to  extend  that  knowledge  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, are  both  confirmed  in  this  verse.  The  above  is  the  common 
interpretation  of  this  passage.  It  assumes  that  pijiJio,  0ico  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  command  of  God,  whereas  it  commonly 
means  the  word  or  message  of  God.  If  this  sense  be  retuned 
here,  then  dxo^  must  mean  the  act  of  hearing.  ^  Faith  cometfa 
by  hearing,  and  hearing  supposes  something  to  be  heard,  a 
p^fjuxj  or  word  of  God.*  In  Luke  v.  5,  Heb.  xL  8,  (compare 
Heb.  i.  8,)  p^/aa  Oeou  means  God's  (or  the  Lord's)  command. 
There  is  no  necessity,  therefore,  for  giving  dxoij  a  different 
sense  here  from  that  which  it  must  have  in  the  preceding 
verse. 

Vbrsb  18.  But  I  sat/y  Have  they  not  heard?  Ye%y  venb/^ 
their  sound  went  into  aU  the  earthy  &c.  The  concise  and  abrupt 
manner  of  argument  and  expression  in  this  and  the  verses 
which  precede  and  follow,  renders  the  apostle's  meaning  some- 
what doubtful.  This  verse  is  frequently  considered  as  referring 
to  the  Jews,  and  designed  to  show  that  their  want  of  faith  could 
not  be  excused  on  the  ground  of  want  of  knowledge.  The  sense 
of  the  passage  would  then  be,  ^As  faith  cometh  by  hearing, 
have  not  the  Jews  heard  ?  Have  they  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  believing  ?  Tes,  indeed,  for  the  gospel  has  been  proclaimed 
far  and  wide.'  So  Koppe,  Flatt,  Tholuck,  Meyer,  Philippi,  4c. 
But  there  are  several  objections  to  this  view  of  the  passage. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  context. 
Paul  is  not  speaking  now  of  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  or  the 
grounds  of  it,  but  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles.  2.  If  Uie 
16th  verse  refers  to  the  Gentiles,  "  They  have  not  all  obeyed 
the  gospel,"  and  therefore  this  verse,  "Have  they  not  heard?" 
cannot,  without  any  intimation  of  change,  be  naturally  referred 
to  a  different  subject.  8.  In  the  following  verse,  where  the 
Jews  are. really  intended,  they  are  distinctly  mentioned,  "Did 
not  Israel  know?" 

Paul's  object  in  the  whole  context  is  to  vindicate  the  pro- 
priety of  extending  the  gospel  call  to  all  nations.  This  he  had 
beautifully  done  in  vs.  14,  15,  by  showing  that  preaching  was 
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a  necessary  means  of  accomplishing  the  clearly  revealed  will  of 
God,  that  men  of  all  nations  should  participate  in  his  grace. 
*  True,  indeed,  as  had  been  foretold,  the  merciful  offers  of  the 
gospel  were  not  universally  adcepted,  yer.  16,  but  still  faith 
cometh  by  hearing,  and  therefore  the  gospel  should  be  widely 
preached,  ver.  17.  Well,  has  not  this  been  done  ?  has  not  the 
angel  of  mercy  broke  loose  from  his  long  confinement  within 
the  pale  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  flown  through  the  heavens 
with  the  proclamation  of  love  V  ver.  18.  This  verse,  therefore, 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  strong  declaration  that  what  Paul  had 
proved  ought  to  be  done,  had  in  fact  been  accomplished.  The 
middle  wall  of  partition  had  been  broken  down,  the  gospel  of 
salvation,  the  religion  of  Ood,  was  free  from  its  trammels,  the 
offers  of  mercy  were  as  wide  and  general  as  the  proclamation 
of  the  heavens.  This  idea  the  apostle  beautifully  and  appo- 
sitely expresses  in  the  sublime  language  of  Psalm  xix.,  ^^  The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
there  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  is  not  heard, 
their  line  is  gone  through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the 
end  of  the  world."  The  last  verse  contains  the  words  used  by 
the  apostle.  His  object  in  using  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  was, 
no  doubt,  to  convey  more  clearly  and  affectingly  to  the  minds 
of  his  hearers  the  idea  that  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  was 
now  as  free  from  all  national  or  ecclesiastical  restrictions,  as 
the  instructions  shed  down  upon  all  people  by  the  heavens 
under  which  they  dwell.  Paul,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  quoting  the  Psalmist  as  though  the  ancient  prophet 
was  speaking  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  He  simply  uses 
scriptural  language  to  express  his  own  ideas,  as  is  done  involun- 
tarily almost  by  every  preacher  in  every  sermon.*  It  is,  how- 
ever, nevertheless  true,  as  Hengstenberg  remarks  in  his  Christ- 
ology,  that  ^^  The  universal  revelation  of  God  in  nature,  was  a 

*  GalTin'B  yiew  of  this  passage  is  peonliar — Qaaerit,  an  Dens  nonqoam  ante 
gentes  Tooem  saam  direxit,  et  dootoris  officio  fanotns  sit  erga  totum  mnndum. 
— Aooipio  igitorejasoitationem  in  proprio  et  germano  prophetae  sensu,  at  tale 
sit  argomentam:  Dens  jam  ab  initio  mundi  snam  gentibns  dlTinitatem  mani- 
festaret,  et  si  non  hominnm  praedioatione,  oreatnraram  tamen  suarnm  testi- 
monio. — Apparet  ergo,  Dominnm  etiam  pro  eo  tempore,  qno  foederis  sni  gra- 
tiam  in  Israele  oontinebat,  non  tamen  ita  sni  notitiam  gentibns  subdoxisse, 
qnin  aliqaam  semper  illis  sointillam  aocenderet 
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proyidential  prediction  of  the  universal  proclamation  of  tii6 
gospel.  If  the  former  was  not  fortuitous,  but  founded  in  the 
nature  of  Ood,  so  must  the  latter  be«  The  manifestation  of  God 
in  naturoi  is,  for  all  his  creatures  to  whom  it  is  made,  a  pledge 
of  their  participation  in  the  clearer  and  higher  revelations." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  apostle  says,  ^^  Their  90und  has 
gone,  &c.,"  whereas  in  the  19th  Psalm  it  is,  ^' Their  Ime  is 
gone."  Paul  follows  the  Septuagint,  which,  instead  of  giving 
the  literal  sense  of  the  Hebrew  word,  gives  correctly  its  figura- 
tive meaning.  The  word  signifies  a  linsj  then  a  tnuiieal  ehord^ 
and  then,  metonymically,  souncL 

Yersb  19.  But  I  «ay,  Did  not  Israel  knowf  First  Mode$ 
$aAh,  I  tvUl  provoke  you  to  jealousy^  &;c.  Another  passage 
difficult  from  its  conciseness.  The  difficulty  is  to  ascertain 
what  the  question  refers  to.  Did  not  Israel  know  what  ?  The 
gospel  ?  or,  The  calling  of  the  Gentiles  and  their  own  rejection  ? 
The  latter  seems,  for  two  reasons,  the  decidedly  preferable 
interpretation.  1.  The  question  is  most  naturally  understood 
as  referring  to  the  main  subject  under  discussion,  which  is,  as 
frequently  remarked,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  and  rejection 
of  the  Jews.  2.  The  question  is  explained  by  the  quotations 
which  follow.  ^  Does  not  Israel  know  what  Moses  and  Isaiah 
so  plainly  teach?'  viz.,  that  a  people  who  were  no  people, 
should  be  preferred  to  Israel;  while  the  latter  were  to  be 
regarded  as  disobedient  and  gainsaying.  According  to  the 
other  interpretation,  the  meaning  of  the  apostie  is,  ^  Does  not 
Israel  know  the  gospel  ?  Have  not  the  people  of  God  been 
instructed?  If,  therefore,  as  was  predicted,  they  aje  super- 
seded by  the  heathen,  it  must  be  their  own  fault.'  Calvin 
thinks  there  is  an  evident  contrast  between  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding verse.  ^  If  even  the  heathen  have  had  some  knowledge 
of  God,  how  is  it  with  Israel,  the  favoured  people  of  God?  &c.' 
But  this  whole  interpretation,  as  intimated  above,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  drift  of  the  context,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
passages  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament. 

First  Moses  says,  I  will  provoke  you  to  jealousy  by  them 
that  are  no  people,  &c.  The  word  first  seems  evidently  to  be 
used  in  reference  to  Isaiah,  who  is  quoted  afterward,  and  should 
not  be  connected,  as  it  is  by  many,  with  Israel.     *Did  not 
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Israel  first  learn  the  gospel?  fro.'  So  Storr,  Flatt,  &c.  Better 
in  the  ordinary  way,  ^  First  Moses,  and  then  Isaiah,  say,  &;c.' 
The  passage  quoted  from  Moses  is  Dent,  zzxii.  21.  In  that 
chapter  the  sacred  writer  recounts  the  mercies  of  Ood,  and  the 
ingratitude  and  rebellion  of  the  people.  In  ver.  21  he  warns 
them,  that  as  they  had  provoked  him  to  jealousy  by  that  which 
is  not  God,  he  would  proYoke  them  to  jealousy  by  them  that 
are  no  people.  That  is,  as  they  forsook  him  and  made  choice 
of  another  god,  so  he  would  reject  them  and  make  choice  of 
another  people.  The  passage,  therefore,  plainly  enough  inti*- 
mates  that  the  Jews  were  in  no  such  sense  the  people  of  Qod, 
as  to  interfere  with  their  being  cast  off  and  others  called. 

Ybbsbs  20,  21.  But  JEsaiag  i»  very  bold^  and  $aitJij  ko. 
That  is,  according  to  a  yery  common  Hebrew  construction^ 
in  which  one  verb  qualifies  another  adverbially,  $aith  very 
plainly  or  openly.  Plain  as  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  is, 
it  is  not  so  clear  and  pointed  as  that  now  referred  to,  Isaiah 
Ixv.  1,  2. 

Paul  follows  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  passage,  merely 
transposing  the  clauses.  The  sense  is  accurately  expressed. 
^I  am  sought  of  them  that  asked  not /or  me,  I  am  found  of  them 
that  sought  me  not,'  is^  the  literal  version  of  the  Hebrew,  as 
given  in  our  translation.  The  apostle  quotes  and  applies  the 
passage  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
ancient  prophet.  In  the  first  verse  of  that  chapter  Isaiah  says, 
that  God  will  manifest  himself  to  those  ''who  were  not  called  . 
by  his  name;"  and  in  the  second,  he  gives  the  immediate 
reason  of  this  turning  unto  the  Gentiles,  ''  I  have  stretched  out 
my  hand  all  the  day  to  a  rebellious  people.''  This  quotation, 
therefore,  confirms  both  the  great  doctrines  taught  in  this 
chapter;  the  Jews  were  no  longer  the  exclusive  or  peculiar 
people  of  God,  and  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  were 
thrown  wide  open  to  all  mankind.  With  regard  to  Israel,  the 
language  of  God  is  peculiarly  strong  and  tender.  AU  day  long 
I  have  stretched  forth  my  hands.  The  stretching  forth  the 
hands  is  the  gesture  of  invitation,  and  even  supplication.  God 
has  extended  wide  his  arms,  and  urged  men  frequently  and 
long  to  return  to  his  love;  and  it  is  only  those  who  refuse, 
that  he  finally  rejects. 
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DOCTRINE. 


1.  Ghristianit  J  is,  from  its  nature,  adapted  to  be  an  nniversal 
religion.  There  is  nothing,  as  was  the  case  with  Judaism, 
which  binds  it  to  a  particular  location,  or  confines  it  to  a  par- 
ticular people.  All  its  duties  may  be  performed,  and  all  its 
blessings  enjoyed,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  by  erery 
nation  under  heaven,  vs.  11 — 18. 

2.  The  relation  of  men  to  Gt)d,  and  his  to  them,  is  not 
determined  by  any  national  or  ecclesiastical  connection.  He 
deals  with  all,  on  the  same  general  principles,  and  is  ready  to 
save  all  who  call  upon  him,  ver.  12. 

8.  Whosobvbb  will,  may  take  of  the  water  of  life.  The 
essential  conditions  of  salvation  have  in  every  age  been  the 
same.  Even  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  God 
accepted  all  who  sincerely  invoked  his  name,  ver.  18. 

4.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  the  great  means  of  salva- 
tion, and  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  it  should  be  extended  to  all 
people,  vs.  14,  16. 

5.  As  invocation  implies  faith,  and  faith  requires  knowledge, 
and  knowledge  instruction,  and  instruction  teachers,  and 
teachers  a  mission,  it  is  evident  not  only  that  God  wills  that 
teachers  should  be  sent  to  all  those  whom  he  is  willing  to  save, 
when  they  call  upon  him,  but  that  all  parts  of  this  divinely 
connected  chain  of  causes  and  effects  are  necessary  to  the  end 
proposed,  viz.,  the  salvation  of  men.  It  is,  therefore,  as 
incumbent  on  those  who  have  the  power,  to  send  the  gospel 
abroad,  as  it  is  on  those  to  whom  it  is  sent,  to  receive  it, 
vs.  14, 15. 

6.  As  the  rudiments  of  the  tree  are  in  the  seed,  so  all  the 
elements  of  the  New  Testament  doctrines  are  in  the  Old.  The 
Christian  dispensation  is  the  explanation,  fulfilment,  and  de- 
velopement  of  the  Jewish,  vs.  11,  18, 15. 

BEMABKS. 

1.  Christians  should  breathe  the  spirit  of  an  universal  religion. 
A  religion  which  regards  all  men  as  brethren,  which  looks  on 
God,  not  as  the  God  of  this  nation,  or  of  that  church,  but  as 
the  God  and  Father  of  all,  which  proposes  to  all  the  same  con- 
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ditions  of  acceptance,  and  which  opens  equally  to  all  the  same 
boundless  and  unsearchable  blessings,  ys.  11 — 18. 

2.  It  must  be  very  offensive  to  Ood,  who  looks  on  all  men 
with  equal  favour,  (except  as  moral  conduct  makes  a  difference,) 
to  observe  how  one  class  of  mortals  looks  down  upon  another, 
on  account  of  some  merely  adventitious  difference  of  rank, 
colour,  external  circumstances,  or  social  or  ecclesiastical  con* 
nection,  ver.  12. 

8.  How  will  the  remembrance  of  the  simplicity  and  reasona- 
bleness of  the  plan  of  salvation,  and  the  readiness  of  God  to 
accept  of  all  who  call  upon  him,  overwhelm  those  who  perish 
from  beneath  the  sound  of  the  gospel !  ver.  18. 

4.  It  is  the  first  and  most  pressing  duty  of  the  church  to 
cause  all  men  to  hear  the  gospel.  The  solemn  question,  implied 
in  the  language  of  the  apostle.  How  can  thby  bblibyb  with- 
out A  PRBAOHBR  ?  should  sound  day  and  night  in  the  ears  of  the 
churches,  vs.  14,  15. 

5.  "How  can  they  preach  except  they  be  sent?"  The 
failure  of  the  whole  must  result  from  the  failure  of  any  one  of 
the  parts  of  the  system  of  means.  How  long,  alas !  has  the 
failure  been  in  the  very  first  step.  Preachers  have  not  been 
sent,  and  if  not  sent,  how  could  men  hear,  believe,  or  call  upon 
God?  vs.  14,  15. 

6.  If  "faith  comes  by  hearing,"  how  great  is  the  value  of  a 
stated  ministry !  How  obvious  the  duty  to  establish,  sustain, 
and  attend  upon  it !  ver.  17. 

7.  The  gospel's  want  of  success,  or  the  fact  that  few  believe 
our  report,  is  only  a  reason  for  its  wider  extension.  The  more 
who  hear,  the  more  will  be  saved,  even  should  it  be  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole,  ver.  16. 

8.  How  delightful  will  be  the  time  when  literally  the  sound 
of  the  gospel  shall  be  as  extensively  diffused  as  the  declaration 
which  the  heavens,  in  their  circuit,  make  of  the  glory  of  God ! 
ver.  18. 

9.  The  blessings  of  a  covenant  relation  to  God  are  the  un- 
alienable right  of  no  people  and  of  no  church,  but  can  be  pre- 
served only  by  fidelity  on  the  part  of  men  to  the  covenant 
itself,  ver.  19. 

10.  God  is  often  found  by  those  who  apparently  are  the 
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farthest  from  him,  while  he  remaina  nndiscoyered  by  those  who 
think  themselves  always  in  his  presence,  ver.  20. 

11.  God's  dealings,  even  with  reprobate  sinners,  are  fall  of 
tenderness  and  compassion.  All  the  day  long  he  extends  the 
arms  of  his  mercy,  even  to  the  disobedient  and  the  gainsaying. 
This  will  be  felt  and  acknowledged  at  last  by  all  who  perish,  to 
the  glory  of  God's  forbearance,  and  to  their  own  confusion  and 
self-condemnation,  yer.  21. 

12.  Communities  and  individuals  should  beware  how  they 
slight  the  mercies  of  God,  and  especially  how  they  turn  «  deidT 
ear  to  the  invitations  of  the  gospel.  For  when  the  blessings 
of  a  church  relation  have  once  been  withdrawn  from  a  people, 
they  are  long  in  being  restored.  Witness  the  Jewish  and  the 
fallen  Christian  churches.  And  when  God  ceases  to  urge 
on  the  disobedient  sinner  the  offers  of  mercy,  his  destiny  is 
sealed,  v.  21. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


CONTENTS. 


This  chapter  consists  of  two  parts,  vs.  1 — 10,  and  11 — 86* 
In  the  former  the  apostle  teaches  that  the  rejection  of  the  Jews 
was  not  total.  There  was  a  remnant,  and  perhaps  a  much 
larger  remnant  than  many  might  suppose,  excepted,  although 
the  mass  of  the  nation,  agreeably  to  the  predictions  of  the 
prophets,  was  cast  off,  vs.  1 — 10.  In  the  latter,  he  shows  that 
this  rejection  is  not  finaL  In  the  first  place,  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews  is  a  desirable  and  probable  event,  vs.  11 — 24.  In  the 
second,  it  is  one  which  God  has  determined  to  bring  to  pass, 
vs.  25—82.  The  chapter  closes  with  a  sublime  declaration  of 
the  unsearchable  wisdom  of  God,  manifested  in  all  his  dealings 
with  men,  vs.  83 — 86.  In  the  consideration  of  the  great  doc- 
trinal truths  taught  in  this  chapter,  Paul  intersperses  many 
practical  remarks,  designed  to  give  these  truths  their  proper 
influence  both  on  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  especially  the  latter. 
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ANALYSI& 

Thb  rejection  of  the  Jews  is  not  total,  as  is  sufficiently  mani- 
fest from  the  example  of  the  apostle  himself,  to  say  nothing  of 
others,  ver.  1.  God  had  reserved  a  remnant  faithful  to  him- 
self, as  was  the  case  in  the  times  of  Elias,  vs.  2 — 4.  That  this 
remnant  is  saved,  is  a  matter  entirely  of  grace,  vs.  6,  6.  The 
real  truth  of  the  case  is,  that  Israel,  as  a  nation,  is  excluded 
from  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  but  the  chosen  ones  are  admitted 
to  its  blessings,  ver.  7.  This  rejection  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  Jews,  their  own  Scriptures  had  predicted,  vs.  8— -10, 

COMMENTARY, 

Yebsb  1.  lioj/y  theny  Xiyo}  odp,  I  ask^  theUy  L  e.,  Is  it  to  be 
inferred  from  what  I  have  said,  that  God  hath  rejected  his 
people  7  When  we  consider  how  many  promises  are  made  to 
the  Jewish  nation,  as  God's  peculiar  people ;  and  how  often  it 
is  said,  as  in  Psalm  xciv.  14,  '^  The  Lord  will  not  cast  off  his 
people,"  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  doctrine  of  the  rejection 
of  the  Jews,  as  taught  in  the  preceding  chapters,  was  regarded 
as  inconsistent  with  the  word  of  God.  Paul  removes  this  diffi- 
culty, first  by  showing  that  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  was 
neither  total  nor  final;  and  secondly,  by  proving  that  the 
promises  in  question  had  reference,  not  to  the  Jewish  nation  as 
such,  but  to  the  elect,  or,  the  spiritual  Israel.  The  word 
djcoHToxo  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  to  show  that 
it  is  emphatic.  Has  God  utterly  (i.  e.,  totally  and  finally) 
rejected  his  people  ?  This  Paul  denies.  He  had  not  asserted 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  The  rejection  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation, 
was  consistent  with  all  that  God  had  promised  to  their  fathers. 
Those  promises  did  not  secure  the  salvation  of  all  Jews,  or 
of  the  Jews  as  a  nation.  And  the  doctrine  which  he  had 
inculcated  did  not  involve  the  rejection  of  all  Jews.  In  proof, 
he  adds,  Far  I  also  am  an  Israelite.  Paul  had  not  taught  his 
own  rejection.     The  fact  that  he  claimed  for  himself,  and  for 
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all  who  with  him  believed  on  Ghmt,  a  part  in  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  made  it  clear  that  he  did  not  teach  the  rejection  of 
all  Israel.  De  Wette,  and  Meyer,  in  opposition  to  almost 
common  consent,  give  a  different  view  of  the  apostle's  language. 
They  understand  him  as  repudiating  the  idea  of  the  unirer- 
sal  rejection  of  the  Jews,  as  inconsistent  with  his  patriotic 
feeling.  For  I  also  am  an  Israelite.  How  can  a  Jew  believe 
that  God  has  cast  off  his  people  ?  But  the  context  is  clearly  in 
favour  of  the  common  interpretation.  The  apostle  goes  on  to 
show  that  a  general  apostacy  did  not  involve  an  entire  rejec- 
tion. The  nation,  as  a  nation,  had  before  turned  to  idols,  and 
yet  a  remnant  had  remained  faithful.  And  so  it  was  now. 
Of  the  9eed  of  Abraham^  and  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin^  see 
Phil.  iii.  5.  Paul  was  a  Jew  by  descent  from  Abraham,  and 
not  merely  a  proselyte;  and  he  was  of  one  of  the  most  favoured 
tribes.  Judah  and  Benjamin,  especially  after  the  exile,  were 
the  chief  representatives  of  the  theocratical  people. 

Yersb  2.  0-od  hath  not  ccut  away  his  people  which  he  fore^ 
knew.  This  verse  admits  of  two  interpretations.  The  words 
his  peopUj  may  be  understood,  as  in  the  preceding  verse,  as 
meaning  the  Jewish  nation^  and  the  clause  which  heforekneWy 
as,  by  implication,  assigning  the  reason  for  the  declaration  that 
CK)d  had  not  cast  them  off.  The  clause,  according  to  this  view^ 
is  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  sentiment  of  the  preceding 
verse.  ^  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  said  of  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews,  that  Gt>d  has  cast  away  all  his  chosen 
people.  Multitudes  are  excepted  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Elias.' 
The  second  interpretation  requires  more  stress  to  be  laid  upon 
the  words  which  he  foreknew^  as  qualifying  and  distinguishing 
the  preceding  phrase,  his  people.  .  ^  Ood  has  indeed  rejected  his 
external  people,  the  Jewish  nation  as  such,  but  he  has  not  cast 
away  his  people  whom  he  foreknew.'  According  to  this  view, 
his  people  means  his  elect,  his  spiritual  people,  or  the  true 
Israel.  This  interpretation  seems  decidedly  preferable,  1.  Be- 
cause it  is  precisely  the  distinction  which  Paul  had  made,  and 
made  for  the  same  purpose,  in  chap.  ix.  6 — 8,  ^  The  rejection  of 
the  external  Israel  does  not  invalidate  the  promises  of  God, 
because  those  promises  did  not  contemplate  the  natural  seed  as 
such,  but  the  spiritual  IsraeL     So,  now,  when  I  say  diat  the 
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external  Israel  is  rejected,  it  does  not  imply  ihaX  the  true  chosen 
Israel,  to  whom  the  promises  pertained,  is  cast  away.'  2.  Be- 
cause this  is  apparently  Paul's  own  explanation  in  the  sequeL 
The  mass  of  the  nation  were  cast  away,  but  ^^a  remnant, 
according  to  the  election  of  grace,"  were  reserved,  ver.  5. 
Israel,  as  such,  Paul  says  in  ver.  7,  failed  of  admission  to  the 
Messiah's  kingdom,  ''but  the  election  hath  obtained  it."  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  the  people  which  God  forekneWy  and 
which  were  not  cast  ofi^  is  'Hhe  remnant"  spoken  of  in  ver.  5, 
and  ''the  election"  mentioned  in  ver.  7.  8.  Because  the  illus- 
tration borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament  best  suits  this  inter- 
pretation. In  the  days  of  Elias,  Ood  rejected  the  great  body 
of  the  people ;  but  reserved  to  himself  a  remnant,  chosen  in 
sovereign  grace.  The  distinction,  therefore,  in  both  cases,  is 
between  the  external  and  the  chosen  people. 

Which  he  foreknew.  On  the  different  senses  of  the  word 
rendered  he  forekneWj  see  chap.  viii.  29.  Compare  Bom.  viL 
15,  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  1  Cor.  viii.  8,  Gal.  iv.  9,  Prov.  xii.  10, 
Ps.  ci.  4,  1  Thess.  v.  12,  Matt.  vii.  82.  In  foreknowledge,  as 
thus  used,  is  involved  something  more  than  simple  prescience, 
of  which  all  person^  and  all  events  are  the  objects.  The 
people  whom  Ood  foreknew,  were  a  people  distinguished  by 
that  foreknowledge  from  all  other  people.  All  are  not  Israel 
who  are  of  IsraeL  God  knows  those  who  are  his,  and  in  the 
midst  of  general  apostacy,  preserves  and  saves  those  whom  he 
thus  foreknows  as  his  own.  Even  Luther  gives  this  view  of 
the  passage.  "£s  ist  nicht  alles  Gottes  volk,  was  Gottes  volk 
heisset;  darum  wird  nicht  alles  verstossen,  ob  der  mehere 
Theil  auch  verstossen  wird."  And  Obhausen  says,  "Vom  ticht' 
haren  geht  er  aber  weiter,  aof  den  unsichtbaren  Kern  des 
volkes  Gottes  Qber.  .  .  •  Offenbar  kann  Paulus  hier  nicht  von 
bloss  die  zur  Eirche  Ubergetretenen  Juden  meinen,  die  waren 
kenntlich,  sondem  die  jedem  menschlichen  Auge  unbekannten, 
die  den  verborgenen  Schatz  der  Treue  und  Aufrichtigkeit  ibnen 
selbet  unbewusst  im  Herzen  trugen.  Diese  verhalten  sich  zur 
Masse  des  Yolks,  wie  im  Individuum  die  Beste  des  gottlichen 
Ebenbildes  zum  alten  Menschen ;  oder  wie  im  wiedergebornen 
der  unentwickelte,  oft  von  der  Sunde  zurQckgedrangte  neue 
Mensch  zu  dem  ihm  umgebenden  sQndlichen  Menschen.     Wie 
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dieser  sterben  mnss,  damit  jener  herrsche,  so  rnnsB  auch  das 
Xufifjta  frei  gemaeht  werden  von  der  fremden  Sehale,  in  d«r  er 
wohnt,  mn  eich  ansbreiten  zu  konnen.  Immer  itt  es  das 
eigentliche  Volk  (9,  6  ff.)  anf  das  alle  Verheisnngen  gehen,  wi« 
der  nnscheinbare  none  Mensch  in  dem  ungeschlachtigen  alten 
Menscben  allein  der  wahre  Mensch  ist." 

Wot  ye  not  what  the  Scripture  eaith  of  Eliaef  iv  'ffU^y  in 
Elias,  i.  e.,  in  the  section  which  treats  of  Elias,  or  which  is 
designated  by  his  name.  Another  example  of  this  method  of 
referring  to  Scripture  is  found  in  Mark  xii.  26,  ^^  In  the  bnsli 
God  spake  nnto  him ;"  i.  e.,  in  the  section  which  treats  of  the 
burning  bush.  This  method  of  quotation  is  common  with  the 
Babbins,  Surenh.  p.  498,  and  occurs  in  the  classic  writers. 
Soto  he  maketh  intercession  to  Q-od  againtA  Israel;  evrtrf- 
^dpuv  means  to  approach  or  draw  near  to  any  one,  either  Imip^ 
in  behalf  of  or  xaxtL,  against.  The  latter  form  occurs  here 
and  in  1  Mace.  z.  60. 

Ybrsb  8.  Lordj  they  have  killed  thy  prophets,  cmd  digged 
down  thine  aUarSj  and  I  am  Uft  alone,  &ic.  1  Kings  six.  10. 
Paul  giyes  the  sense,  and  nearly  the  words  of  the  original.  The 
event  referred  to  was  the  great  defection  from  the  true  religion, 
and  the  murder  of  the  prophets  of  God,  under  the  reign  of 
Ahab.  The  point  of  the  analogy  to  which  the  apostle  refers, 
is,  that  although  then,  as  now,  the  defection  was  apparently 
entire,  yet  many  unknown  of  ^en  remained  faithful,  and  escaped 
the  doom  visited  on  the  nation  as  such.  As  the  law  allowed 
only  one  altar,  and  that  at  Jerusalem,  it  has  been  asked,  flow 
the  prophet  could  speak  of  digging  down  the  altars  of  Gt>d,  as 
.though  there  were  many?  To  this  it  is  commonly  answered, 
that  the  probability  is,  that  after  the  defection  of  the  ten 
tribes,  many  altars  to  the  true  God  were  erected  in  secret 
places,  by  those  who  adhered  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
and  which,  as  access  to  Jerusalem  was  impossible,  were 
then  tolerated  by  the  prophets,  and  the  destruction  of  which, 
out  of  hatred  to  the  true  religion,  was  evidence  of  apostacy 
from  God. 

Ybrsb  4.  But  what  saith  the  answer  of  God  unto  him  f  I 
have  reserved  to  myse^  seven  thousand  men,  &ic.  1  Kings  xix. 
18.     Here  again  the  apostle  gives  the  sense  of  the  original, 
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with  slight  rariations  hoth  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek.  In 
the  LXX.,  the  future  xaTaXu<pa>  is  used  where  Paul  has  the 
aorist^  xariXncrotf.  Paul  also  inserts  the  pronoun  {i/uajTif^ 
which  is  neither  in  the  Greek  nor  Hebrew.  ^^I  have  reserved 
for  myself;"  i.  e.,  as  mj  own  peculiar  people.  In  Kings,  God 
threatens  the  general  destruction  of  the  people,  but  promises  to 
reserve  seven  thousand,  who  had  not  gone  after  false  gods.  No 
special  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  number  Meven^  as  the  whole 
design  of  the  apostle  is  to  show  that  national  destruction  doef 
not  involve  the  destruction  of  the  true  people  of  God.  Ha 
always  has  an  invisible  church  within  the  visible;  and  the 
destruction  or  dispersion  of  the  latter  does  not  affect  the  for- 
mer. An9wer  of  Q-ody  fjpfjfjiaxiafib^y  divine  responsey  or  oracle. 
The  verb  xpTjfjtari^a}  occurs  in  Heb.  xii.  26,  xi.  7,  Matt.  ii.  12, 
Luke  ii.  26,  Acts  z.  22.  Those  who  remained  faithful  in  the 
time  of  Elias,  were  those  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  BaaL 
Baal  signifies  lord,  ruler,  and  is  used  as  the  designation  of  a 
Phoenician  deity.  Among  the  Chaldeans  he  was  called  Bel,  or 
Belus.  He  was  regarded  as  the  generative,  controlling  princi- 
ple, of  whicfa*the  sun  or  the  planet  of  Jupiter  was  the  symbol, 
and  to  the  people  the  direct  object  of  worship.  With  him  was 
associated  a  female  deity,  Ashtarothj  the  Greek  Astarte,  called 
queen  of  heaven,  the  moon.  But  as  Baal  was  also  associated 
with  the  planet  Jupiter,  so  was  Ashtaroth  with  Venus.  In  this 
passage  the  feminine  article  is  used  before  Baal,  t^  BdaJL 
This  is  explained  by  our  interpreters,  by  supposing  that  ^IxSpt^ 
imagey  is  omitted.  But  this  is  unsatisfactory,  not  only  because 
if  such  ellipsis  occurred,  the  expression  would  properly  be,  r| 
TOO  BdaX ;  but  also  because  in  the  LXX..  and  the  Apocrypha, 
Baal  has  repeatedly  the  feminine  article.  Zeph.  i  4,  Hos.  ii.  8, 
1  Sam.  vii.  4.  Some  say  this  is  done  in  the  way  of  contempt, 
as  with  the  Rabbins  the  feminine  form  is  sometimes  thus  used* 
There  is,  however,  no  special  indication  of  any  such  purpose  im 
those  cases  where  the  feminine  article  occurs.  It  is  more  satis- 
factory to  asume  that,  at  least  with  the  later  Hebrews,  both  the 
active  generative  principle  in  nature,  and  the  passive,  or  birtb- 
giving  principle,  was  expressed  by  the  same  word;  so  that  Baal 
was  really  androgyne,  both  male  and  female. 
y SBSE  6.    Even  $e  then  at  thu  preeent  time  alio  there  i»  a 
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remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace.  As  In  the  days  of 
Elias,  there  was  a  nomber  which^  although  small  in  comparison 
with  the  whole  nation,  was  still  much  greater  than  appeared  to 
hnman  eyes  who  remained  faithful,  so  at  the  present  time, 
amidst  the  general  defection  of  the  Jews,  and  their  consequent 
rejection  as  a  people,  there  is  a  remnant,  {Xufi/Jta^  what  is  lefty 
answering  to  xaxiXatov  in  yer.  4,)  according  to  the  election  of 
grace;  that  is,  graciously  chosen.  The  election  was  gracious, 
not  merely  in  the  sense  of  Artnd,  but  gratuUouSy  sovereign,  not 
founded  on  the  merits  of  the  persons  chosen,  but  the  good 
pleasure  of  God.  Thb  explanation  of  the  term  is  given  by  the 
apostle  himself  in  the  next  verse.  Bemnant  according  to  the 
gracums  election  is  equivalent  to  remnant  gratuitously  chosen; 
see  chap.  ix.  11,  and  vs.  21,  24  of  this  chapter.  Paul,  there- 
fore, designs  to  teach  that  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  was  not 
total,  because  there  was  a  number  whom  God  had  chosen,  who 
remained  faithful,  and  constituted  the  true  Israel  or  elected 
people,  to  whom  the  promises  were  made.  As  in  the  days  of 
Elias,  the  number  of  those  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal  was  far  greater  than  the  prophet  believed  it»to  be,  so  the 
number  of  those  who  acknowledged  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  in 
the  times  of  the  apostle,  was  much  larger  probably  than  is 
generally  supposed.  The  apostle  James  speaks  of  many 
myriads  {n6aajt  jaupidlte^).  Acts  xxi.  20,  of  believing  Jews. 

Vbrsb  6.  And  if  by  grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  works; 
otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace.  This  verse  is  an  exegetical 
comment  on  the  last  clause  of  the  preceding  one.  If  the  elec- 
tion spoken  of  be  of  grace,  it  is  not  founded  on  works,  for  the 
two  things  are  incompatible.  It  evidently  was,  in  the  apostle's 
view,  a  matter  of  importance  that  the  entire  freeness  of  the 
election  of  men  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  should  be  steadily  kept  in  view.  He  would 
not  otherwise  have  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse  to 
insist  so  much  on  this  idea.  This  verse  serves  to  illustrate 
several  declarations  of  the  apostle  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
For  example,  ver.  11,  in  which,  as  here,  men  are  said  to  be 
chosen  in  a  sovereign  manner,  and  not  according  to  their 
works.  It  is  obvious  thsX  foreseen  works  are  as  much  excluded 
as  any  other.    For  a  choice  founded  upon  the  foresight  of  good 
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works,  is  as  reallj  made  on  account  of  works  as  anj  choice  can 
be,  and,  consequently,  is  not  of  grace,  in  the  sense  asserted  by 
the  apostle.  In  the  second  place,  the  choice  which  is  here 
declared  to  be  so  entirely  gratuitous,  is  a  choice  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  This  is  evident  from  the  whole  context,  and  espe- 
cially from  yer.  7.  It  was  from  this  kingdom  and  all  its  spirit- 
ual and  eternal  blessings  that  the  Jews,  as  a  body,  were  reject- 
ed, and  to  which  *Hhe  remnant  according  to  the  election  of 
grace"  was  admitted.  The  election,  therefore,  spoken  of  in  the 
ninth  chapter,  is  not  to  external  privileges  merely. 

The  latter  part  of  this  verse  is  simply  the  converse  of  the 
former.  But  if  of  works,  then  iti$  no  more  grace;  otherwise 
work  is  no  more  work.  If  founded  on  any  thing  in  us,  it  is  not 
founded  on  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  God.  If  the  .one  be 
affirmed,  the  other  is  denied.  This  clause  is  omitted  in  the 
uncial  MSS.  A.  0.  D.  E.  F.  G.,  and  in  several  of  the  ancient 
versions,  and  by  all  the  Latin  fathers.  On  these  grounds  it  is 
rejected  as  a  gloss  by  Erasmus,  Grotius,  Wetstein,  Griesbach, 
and  the  later  editors.  It  is  found,  however,  in  the  MS.  B., 
and  in  the  Syriac  version,  both  of  which  are  important  author- 
ities, and  is  retained  by  Beza  and  Bengel,  and  defended  by 
Fritzsche,  Tholuck,  and  others.  The  internal  evidence,  and  a 
comparison  with  similar  passages,  as  Bom.  iv.  4,  Eph.  ii.  8,  9, 
are  in  its  favour. 

Yebsb  7.  What  then  f  Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which 
he  seekethfor:  hut  the  election  hath  obtained  it,  &c.  Seekethj 
iTti^T^ec  expresses  earnest  seeking,  and  the  use  of  the  present 
tense  indicates  the  persistency  of  the  search.  The  Jews  zeal- 
ous %nd  perseveringly  sought  after  righteousness.  They  failed, 
however,  as  the  apostle  says,  because  they  sought  it  by  works. 
This  verse  is  by  many  pointed  differently,  and  read  thus, 
<<  What  then?  Hath  not  Israel  obtained  that  which  he  seek- 
eth  for?  najfy  but  the  election  have,"  &c.  The  sense  is  not 
materially  different.  The  apostle  evidently  designs  to  state 
the  result  of  all  he  had  just  been  saying.  Israel,  as  a  body, 
have  not  attained  the  blessing  which  they  sought,  but  the 
chosen 'portion  of  them  have.  The  rejection,  therefore,  is  not 
total,  and  the  promises  of  God  made  of  old  to  Israel,  which 
contemplated  his  spiritual  people,  have  not  been  broken.  It  is 
86 
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clear,  from  the  whole  discourse,  that  the  blessing  sought  by  the 
Jews  was  justification,  acceptance  with  Ood,  and  admission  into 
his  kingdom;  see  chap.  z.  8,  iz.  80,  81.  This  it  is  which  they 
failed  to  attain,  and  to  which  the  election  were  admitted.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  eztemal  advantages  merely  which  the 
apostle  had  in  yiew.  The  election  means  those  elected;  as  the 
circumcision  means  those  who  are  circumcised.  The  election^ 
i.  e.,  reliquiae  ejus  populi,  quas  per  gratiam  suam  Deus 
eligit. 

And  the  rest  were  blinded.  The  verb  {intopw&ij^rap)  rendered 
were  blinded^  properly  means  in  its  ground  form,  to  harden,  to 
render  insensible,  and  is  so  translated  in  our  version,  Mark  vL 
52,  viii.  17,  John  xii.  40.  In  2  Cor.  ui.  14,  the  only  other 
place  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  rendered  as 
it  is  here.  It  is  used  in  reference  to  the  eyes  in  the  Septuagint, 
Job  xvii.  7,  "  My  eyes  are  dim  by  reason  of  sorrow."  Either 
rendering,  therefore,  is  admissible,  though  the  former  is  pre- 
ferable, as  more  in  accordance  with  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  with  Paul's  language  in  the  previous  chapters.  And 
the  rest  were  hardened,  that  is,  were  insensible  to  the  truth  and 
excellence  of  the  gospel,  and,  therefore,  disregarded  its  offers 
and  its  claims.  This  ndpoHJi^  affected  the  understanding  as 
well  as  the  heart.  It  was  both  blindness  and  obduracy.  The 
passive  form  here  used,  may  express  simply  the'idea  that  they 
became  hard,  or  the  reference  may  be  to  the  judicial  act  of  God, 
see  ix.  18.  They  were  hardened  by  God,  i.  e.,  abandoned  by 
him  to  the  hardness  of  their  own  hearts. 

Ybrsb  8.  According  as  it  is  written,  O-od  hath  given  them 
the  spirit  of  slumber,  eyes  that  they  should  not  see,  ears  that  they 
should  not  hear.  This  passage,  as  is  the  case  with  ix.  33,  is 
composed  of  several  passages  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  In 
Isa.  vi.  9,  it  is  said,  "Hear  ye  indeed,  but  understand  not;  see 
ye  indeed,  but  perceive  not;"  ver.  10,  "Lest  they  see  with 
their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears."  Deut.  xxix.  4,  "Yet 
the  Lord  hath  not  given  you  an  heart  to  perceive,  and  eyes  to 
see,  and  ears  to  hear,  unto  this  day."  Isa.  xxix.  10,  "For  the 
Lord  hath  poured  upon  you  the  spirit  of  deep  sleep,  and  hath 
cldsed  your  eyes."  The  spirit,  and  to  some  extent,  the 
language  of  these  passages,  Paul  cites  in  support  of  his  argu- 
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ment.  They  are  in  part  descriptive  of  what  had  occurred  in 
the  times  of  the  prophets,  and  in  part  prophetic  of  what  should 
hereafter  occor,  and  are  therefore  applicable  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  Jews  during  the  apostolic  age.  See  Matt, 
xiii.,  xiy.  The  design  of  such  citations  frequently  is  to  show 
that  what  was  fulfilled  partially  in  former  times,  was  more  per- 
fectly accomplished  at  a  subsequent  period.  The  Jews  had 
often  before  been  hardened,  but  at  no  former  period  were  the 
people  so  blinded,  hardened,  and  reprobate,  as  when  they 
rejected  the  Son  of  God,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame.  It 
had  often  been  predicted  that  such  should  be  their  state  T^hen 
the  Messiah  came.  The  punitive  character  of  the  evils  here 
threatened,  cannot  escape  the  reader's  notice.  This  blindness 
and  hardness  were  not  mere  calamities,  nor  were  they  simply 
the  natural  effects  of  the  sins  of  the  people.  They  were  puni- 
tive inflictions.  They  are  so  denounced.  God  says,  I  will 
give  you  eyes  that  see  not.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  living  God.  The  strokes  of  his  justice  blind, 
bewilder,  and  harden  the  soul.  The  words  even  unto  this  day, 
may,  as  by  our  translators,  be  connected  with  the  last  words 
of  the  preceding  verse,  *  The  rest  were  blinded  even  unto  this 
day.'  Or  they  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  quotation, 
as  they  occur  in  Deut.  zxix.  4. 

Yebsbs  9,  10.  And  David  saithy  Let  their  table  he  made  a 
snarey  and  a  trap,  &c.  This  Psalm  (Ixix.)  is  referred  to  David 
in  the  heading  prefixed  to  it,  and  the  propriety  of  the  reference 
to  him  as  its  author  is  confirmed  both  by  external  and  internal 
evidence.  See  Hengstenlerg' %  Commentary  on  the  Psalme. 
No  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  is  more  frequently 
referred  to,  as  descriptive  of  our  Lord's  sufferings,  than  the 
Psalms  Ixix.  and  xxii.  There  is  nothing  in  this  Psalm  which 
forbids  its  being  considered  as  a  prophetic  lamentation  of  the 
Messiah  over  his  afflictions,  and  a  denunciation  of  God's  judg- 
ments upon  his  enemies.  Verse  9,  '^  The  zeal  of  thy  house 
hath  eaten  me  up,"  and  ver.  21,  "  They  gave  me  vinegar  to 
drink,"  are  elsewhere  quoted  and  applied  to  Christ.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  Psalm  is  directly  applicable  to  the  apostle's 
object,  as  it  contains  a  prediction  of  the  judgments  which  should 
befall  the  enemies  of  Christ.    Let  their  table  le^  is  only  another 
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and  a  more  forcible  waj  of  sajing,  their  table  $haU  he.  Isa. 
zlvii.  5^  '^Sit  thou  silent,  and  get  thee  into  darkness,  O 
daughter  of  the  Chaldeans,"  for  ^Thou  shalt  sit,  &c.'  And 
so  in  a  muUitttde  of  cases  in  the  prophetic  writings.  In  the 
'  Psalm,  indeed,  the  future  form  in  the  Hebrew  is  used,  though 
it  is  dorrectly  rendered  by  the  Septuagint  and  in  our  yersioa 
as  the  imperatiye,  in  these  passages.  The  judgments  here  de- 
nounced are  expressed  in  figurative  language.  The  sense  is, 
their  blessings  shall  become  a  curse ;  blindness  and  weakness, 
hardness  of  heart  and  misery  shall  come  upon  them.  This  last 
idea  is  forcibly  expressed  by  a  reference  to  the  dimness  of 
yision,  and  decrepitude  of  old  age ;  as  the  vigour  and  activity 
of  youth  are  the  common  figure  for  expressing  the  results  <^ 
Ood's  favour. 

Even  if  the  Psalm  here  quoted  be  considered  as  referring 
to  the  sorrows  and  the  enemies  of  the  sacred  writer  himself^ 
and  not  to  those  of  Christ,  it  would  still  be  pertinent  to  the 
apostle's  object.  The  enemies  of  the  Psalmist  were  the 
enemies  of  Ood ;  the  evils  imprecated  upon  them  were  impre- 
cated on  them  as  such,  and  not  as  enemies  of  the  writer.  These 
denunciations  are  not  the  expression  of  the  desire  of  private 
revenge,  but  of  the  just  and  certain  judgments  of  GUkL  And 
as  the  Psalmist  declared  how  the  enemies  of  God  should  be 
treated,  how  dim  their  eyes  should  become,  and  how  their 
strength  should  be  broken,  so,  Paul  says,  it  actually  occurs. 
David  said,  let  them  be  so  treated,  and  we  find  them,  says  Hm 
apostle,  suffering  these  very  judgments.  Paul,  therefore,  in 
teaching  that  the  great  body  of  the  Jews,  the  rejectors  uid 
crucifiers  of  the  Son  of  Gt>d,  were  blinded  and  cast  away,  tao^ 
nothing  more  than  had  already  been  experienced  in  various 
portions  of  their  history,  and  predicted  in  their  prophets. 

DOCTRINE. 

1.  The  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  witiiout  repentance. 
The  people  whom  God  had  chosen  for  himself,  he  preserved 
amidst  the  general  defection  of  their  countrymen,  vs.  1,  2. 

2.  The  apparent  apostacy  of  a  church  or  community  from 
God,  is  not  a  certain  test  of  the  character  of  all  the  individuals 
of  whidi  it  may  be  composed.     In  the  midst  of  idolatrous 
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larael,  there  were  muiy  wko  hftd  not  bowed  the  knee  tmto 
Baal.  DenonoiationSy  therefore,  should  not  be  made  too 
general,  ys.  2—4. 

3.  The  fidelity  of  men  in  times  of  general  declension  is  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  themselyes,  but  to  the  grace  of  God.  Every 
remnant  of  faithful  men,  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election 
of  grace.  That  is,  they  are  faithfnl,  because  graciously  elected, 
ver.  6. 

4.  Election  is  not  founded  on  works,  nor  on  any  thing  in  its 
objects,  but  on  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God ;  and  it  is  not  to 
church  privileges  merely,  but  to  all  the  blessings  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  vs.  6,  7. 

5.  It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth  nor  of  him  that  runneth. 
Israel,  with  all  their  zeal  for  the  attainment  of  salvation,  were 
not  successful,  while  those  whom  God  had  chosen  attained  the 
blessing,  ver.  7. 

6.  Those  who  forsake  God,  are  forsaken  by  God.  In 
leaving  him,  they  leave  the  source  of  light,  feeling,  and  happi- 
ness, ver.  7. 

7.  When  men  are  forsaken  of  God  all  their  pow^s  are  use* 
less,  and  all  their  blessings  become  curses.  Having  eyes,  they 
see  not,  and  their  table  is  a  snare,  vs.  8 — 10. 

REMARKS. 

1.  As  in  the  times  of  the  greatest  defection,  there  are  some 
who  remain  faithful,  and  as  in  the  midst  of  apparently  apostate 
communities,  there  are  some  who  retain  their  integrity,  we 
should  never  despair  of  the  church,  nor  be  too  ready  to  make 
intercession  against  Israel.  The  foundation  of  God  standeth 
sure,  having  this  seal,  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his, 
vs.  1 — 4. 

2.  Those  only  are  safe  whom  the  Lord  keeps.  Those  who 
do  not  bow  the  knee  to  Baal,  are  a  remnant  according  to  the 
election  of  grace,  and  not  according  to  the  firmness  of  their 
own  purposes,  vs.  5,  6. 

8.  All  seeking  after  salvation  is  worse  than  useless,  unless 
properly  directed.  Those  who  are  endeavouring  to  work  out  a 
righteousness  of  their  own,  or  to  secure  the  favour  of  God  in 
any  way  by  their  own  doings,  are  beating  the  air.     Success  is 
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to  be  obtamed.onlj  bj  submission  to  the  righteousness  of  Grod, 
ver.  7. 

4.  As  the  faot  that  anj  attain  the  blessing  of  God  is  to  be 
attributed  to  their  election,  there  is  no  room  for  self-compla- 
oenc J  or  pride ;  and  where  these  feelings  exist  and  are  cher- 
ished in  reference  to  this  subject,  thej  are  evidence  that  we  are 
not  of  the  number  of  Grod's  chosen,  ver.  7. 

5.  Men  should  feel  and  acknowledge  that  thej  are  in  the 
hands  of  God ;  that,  as  sinners,  they  have  forfeited  all  claim  to 
his  favour,  and  lost  *  the  power  to  obtain  it.  To  act  persever- 
inglj  as  though  either  of  these  truths  were  not  so,  is  to  set  our- 
selves in  opposition  to  God  and  his  plan  of  mercy,  and  is  the 
very  course  to  provoke  him  to  send  on  us  the  spirit  of  slumber. 
This  is  precisely  what  the  Jews  did,  vs.  7,  8. 

6.  Men  are  commonly  ruined  by  the  things  in  which  they 
put  their  trust  or  take  most  delight.  The  whole  Mosaic  system, 
with  its  rites  and  ceremonies,  was  the  ground  of  confidence 
and  boasting  to  the  Jews,  and  it  was  the  cause  of  their  destruc- 
tion. So,  in  our  day,  those  who  take  refuge  in  some  ecclesias- 
tical organization  instead  of  Christ,  will  find  what  they  ex- 
pected would  prove  their  salvation,  to  be  their  ruin.  So,  too, 
all  misimproved  or  perverted  blessings  are  made  the  severest 
curses,  vs.  9,  10. 


ROMANS  XL  11—36. 

ANALYSIS. 

As  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  was  not  total,  so  neither  is  it 
final.  They  have  not  so  fallen  as  to  be  hopelessly  prostrated. 
First,  God  did  not  design  to  cast  away  his  people  entirely,  but, 
by  their  rejection,  in  the  first  place,  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  and  ultimately  to  make  the  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles  the  means  of  converting  the  Jews,  ver. 
11.  The  latter  event  is  in  itself  desirable  and  probable. 
1.  Because  if  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  has  been  a  source  of 
blessing,  much  more  will  their  restoration  be  the  means  of  good, 
vs.  12,  15.  (The  verses  13,  14,  are  a  passing  remark  on  the 
motive  which  influenced  the  apostle  in  preaching  to  the  Gen- 
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tiles.)  2.  Because  it  was  inclnded  and  contemplated  in  the 
original  election  of  the  Jewish  nation.  If  the  root  be  holj,  so 
are  the  branches,  yer.  16. 

The  breaking  off  and  rejection  of  some  of  the  original 
branches,  and  th^  introduction  of  others  of  a  different  origin, 
is  not  inconsistent  with  this  doctrine ;  and  should  lead  the  Glen- 
tiles  to  exercise  humility  and  fear,  and  not  boasting  or  exulta- 
tion, vs.  17 — ^22.  As  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  was  a  punish- 
ment of  their  unbelief,  and  not  the  expression  of  God's  ultimate 
purpose  respecting  them,  it  is,  as  intimated  in  yer.  16,  more 
probable  that  God  should  restore  the  Jews,  than  that  he  should 
have  called  the  Gentiles,  vs.  23,  24. 

This  evciit,  thus  desirable  and  probable,  God  has  determined 
to  accomplish,  vs.  25,  26.  The  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  the 
privileges  of  God's  people  is  included  in  the  ancient  predictions 
and  promises  made  respecting  them,  ts.  26,  27.  Though  now, 
therefore,  thej  are  treated  as  enemies,  they  shall  hereafter  be 
treated  as  friends,  yer.  28.  For  the  purposes  of  God  do  not 
alter;  as  his  coyenant  contemplated  the  restoration  of  his 
ancient  people,  that  event  cannot  foil  to  come  to  pass,  ver.  29. 
The  plan  of  God,  therefore,  contemplated  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  temporary  rejection  and  final  restoration  of  the 
Jews,  vs.  80—32. 

How  adorable  the  wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  plan  and 
conduct  of  the  work  of  redemption !  Of  him,  through  him,  and 
to  him,  are  all  things ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.  Amen. 
vs.  38—86. 

COMMENTARY. 

Ybbse  11.  I  %ay  theny  Bave  they  9tamhled  that  they  $hould 
fallf  Q-od  forbidy  Ac.  This  verse  begms  with  the  same 
formula  as  the  first  verse  of  the  chapter,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  As  there  the  apostle  wished  to  have  it  understood  that 
the  rejection  of  God's  ancient  people  was  not  entire,  so  here  he 
teaches  that  this  rejection  is  not  final.  That  this  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  verse  seems  evident,  1.  From  the  comparative  force 
of  the  words  stumble  mdfall  As  the  latter  is  a  much  stronger 
term  than  the  former,  it  seems  plain  that  Paul  designed  it 
should  here  be  taken  emphatically,  as  expressing  irrwoeaik 
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miny  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  temporary.  The  Jews  have 
fttumbledy  bat  ihej  are  not  prostrated.  2.  From  the  context ; 
all  that  follows  being  designed  to  prove  that  the  fall  of  the 
Jews  was  not  final.  This  is  indeed  intimated  in  this  yer j  verse, 
in  which  it  is  implied  that  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  would 
lead  to  the  ultimate  conversion  of  the  Jews.  The  word  [Tciaioaev) 
rendered  shauidfdUy  is  used  here  as  elsewhere  to  mean,  should 
feriehj  beeome  miserable^  Heb.  iv.  11.  The  particle  hoL,  that, 
here  as  nsuallj,  expresses  design.  Have  the  Jews  stnmbled, 
in  order  that  they  should  fall  ?  There  are  two  views,  however, 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  The  first  is  that  just  men- 
tioned, Was  it  the  design  of  God,  in  permitting  the  stumbling 
of  the  Jews,  that  they  should  finally  perish  ?  In  other  words, 
Was  their  rejection  designed  to  be  a  permanent  casting  them 
out  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  f  This  view  is  sustained  by  the 
whole  subsequent  discussion,  in  which  the  apostle  proves  that 
the  Jews,  aa  a  nation,  are  to  be  coifVerted.  The  other  inter- 
pretation assumes  that  the  apostle  means  to  say,  that  the 
design  of  God  in  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  was  not  so  much 
tbeir  punidimeiit,  as  to  facilitate  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles. 
^Has  God  caused  or  allowed  them  to  stumble,  for  the  sake  of 
ponishing  them,  or  simply  that  they  should  fall  ?  By  no  means, 
but,'  &0.  This  interpretation,  although  it  is  suited  to  the  verse, 
oossidered  separatdy,  is  not  so  agreeable  to  the  context,  and 
the  design  of  the  apostle.  It  is  not  his  object  in  what  follows, 
to  prove  that  God  had  not  cast  ofi*  his  people  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  causing  them  to  suffer,  but  to  show  that  their  rejec- 
tion was  not  finaL 

But  through  their  foR  sahation  has  come  unto  the  O-entUes. 
Th.e  stumbling  of  the  Jews  was  not  attended  with  Ae  result  of 
their  utter  and  final  ruin,  but  was  the  occasion  of  facilitating 
th«  progress  of  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles.  It  was,  there- 
thore,  not  designed  to  lead  to  the  former,  but  to  the  latter 
result.  From  this  very  design  it  is  probable  that  they  shall  be 
finally  restored,  because  the  natural  effect  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles  is  to  provoke  the  emulaticm  of  the  Jews.  That 
the  rejection  of  the  gospel  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  was  the 
means  of  its  wider  and  more  rapid  spread  among  the  Gentiles, 
seems  to  clewly  intimated  in  several  passages  of  the  New 
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Testament.  '^It  was  neoeseary,"  Paul  says  to  die  Jews,  "that 
the  word  of  God  should  first  have  been  spoken  to  you;  but 
seeing  ye  put  it  from  you,  and  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of 
eternal  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  tiie  Gentiles."  Acts  xiii.  46.  And 
in  Acts  xxviii.  28,  after  saying  that  tiie  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was 
fulfilled  in  their  unbelief,  he  adds,  ^^Be  it  known  therefore  unto 
you,  that  the  salvation  of  God  is  sent  unto  them."  Compare 
Isa.  zlix.  4 — 6.  The  Jews,  eyen  those  who  were  professors  of 
Christianity,  were,  in  the  first  place,  very  slow  to  allow  the 
gospel  to  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles;  and  in  the  second,  they 
appear  almost  ^miformly  to  have  desired  to  clog  the  gospel  with 
the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  law.  This  was  one  of  the 
greatest  hinderances  to  the  progress  of  the  cause  of  Christ 
during  the  apostolic  age,  and  would,  in  all  human  probability, 
have  been  a  thousand-fold  greater,  had  the  Jews,  as  a  nation, 
embraced  the  Christian  faith.  On  both  these  accounts,  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews  was  incidentally  a  means  of  facilitating 
the  progress  of  the  gospel.  Besides  this,  the  punishment  whidh 
befell  them  on  account  of  their  unbelief,  involving  the  destruo- 
tion  of  their  nation  and  power,  of  course  prevented  their  being 
able  to  forbid  the  general  preaching  of  the  gospel,  which  they 
earnestly  desired  to  do.  1  Thess.  ii.  15,  16,  "  They  please  not 
God,  and  are  contrary  to  all  men ;  forbidding  us  to  preach  to 
the  Gentiles,  that  they  might  be  saved." 

For  to  provoke  them  to  jeahu^g.  As  the  result  and  design 
of  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  was  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles, 
so  the  conversion  of  the  latter  was  designed  to  bring  about  the 
restoration  of  the  former.  The  Gentiles  are  saved  in  order  to 
provoke  the  Jews  to  jealousy.  That  is,  this  is  one  of  the  many 
benevolent  purposes  which  God  designed  to  accomplish  by  that 
event.  This  last  clause  serves  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
apostle  in  the  former  part  of  the  verse.  He  shows  that  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews  was  not  intended  to  result  in  their  being 
finally  cast  away,  but  to  secure  the  more  rapid  progress  of  the 
gospel  among  the  heathen,  in  order  that  their  conversion  might 
react  upon  the  Jews,  and  be  the  means  of  bringing  all,  h\  last, 
withhi  the  fold  of  the  Redeemer.  To  provoke  to  jealousy, 
^apa^TjXwacUy  to  excite  emulation ;  i.  e.,  to  stimulate  to  follow. 
The  word  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  bad.  sense,  notwithstanding 
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the  TTopd.  All  the  apostle  intended  to  saj  was,  that  he  hoped 
the  oonvereion  of  the  Gentilee  would  be  the  means  of  exciting 
the  Jews  to  seek  salvation  in  the  gospeL 

Veesb  12.  NoWj  if  the  fall  of  them  be  the  riches  of  the  worlds 
and  the  diminishing  of  them  the  riches  of  the  Q-entiles^  how 
much  more  their  ftUness  f  Although  there  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  fixing  the  precise  sense  of  the  several  clauses  of  this 
verse,  its  general  meaning  seems  sufficiently  obvious.  ^  If  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews  has  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  good  to 
the  world,  how  much  more  maj  be  expected  from  their  restora- 
tion ?'  In  this  view  it  bears  directly  upon  the  apostle's  object, 
which,  in  the  first  place,  is  to  show  that  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  is  a  probable  and  desirable  event.  There  is  in  the  verse 
a  two-fold  annunciation  of  the  same  idea.  In  the  first,  the  sen- 
tence is  incomplete.  ^  If  the  fall  of  them  be  the  riches  of  the 
world,  how  much  more  their  recovery  t  if  their  diminishing^  how 
much  more  their  fulness?'  The  principal  difficulty  in  this  pas- 
sage results  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  {^mjfjui  and 
nlijpw/ia)  rendered  diminishing  and  fulness.  The  former  may 
mean  feumess  or  inferunity^  a  condition  worse  than  that  of 
othersj  or  tborse  than  a  former  one.  Those  who  adopt  the 
former  of  these  senses,  understand  the  verse  thus :  ^  If  the  few 
Jews,  who  have  been  converted,  have  been  such  an  advantage 
to  the  Gentiles,  how  much  more  will  the  great  multitude  of 
them,  when  brought  to  Christ,  be  a  source  of  blessing.'  But 
to  this  interpretation  it  may  be  objected,  1.  The  word  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  the  meaning  here  assigned  to  it.  Fassow  gives 
it  no  such  signification  in  his  Ijexicon.  The  cognate  verb  sig- 
nifies, lam  inferior  in  strength  or  condition  to  any  one.  2  Peter 
ii.  19,  2  Cor.  xii.  18.  The  adjective  means  inferior^  worse: 
1  Cor.  xi.  17,  "Te  come  together  not  for  the  better,  but  for 
the  worse."  The  only  place  in  which  the  word  here  used 
occurs  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  is  1  Cor.  vi.  7,  "  There 
is  utterly  a  fault  among  you,"  or  as  it  might  be  rendered,  'It 
is  an  injury  to  you.'  Such  too  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
the  Qld  Testament :  Isa.  xxxi.  8,  ^^  His  young  men  shall  be 
discomfitted,"  which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  original;  and 
so  does  the  Septuagint,  which  employs  the  word  used  by  the 
apostle,  '  His  young  men  shall  be  brought  into  an  inferior  con- 
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dition/  i.  e,,  shall  be  conqaered.  2.  This  interpretation  does 
not  suit  the  context.  Paul  does  not  saj  that  the  conversion 
of  the  few  Jews  who  had  become  Christians,  had  been  the  occa- 
sion of  good  to  the  Gentiles,  bat  the  rejection  of  the  great  bodj 
of  the  nation.  8.  It  does  not  at  all  suit  the  first  clause  of  the 
Terse.  The  fall  of  themj  answers  to  and  explains  the  diminish- 
ing of  them.  As  the  former  clause  cannot  receive  the  interpre- 
tation objected  to,  neither  can  the  latter.  Tholuck  and  others 
take  ijmjfiuz  in  a  moral  sense;  their  fatdty  so  as  to  correspond 
with  napdjucmfio.  But  this  would  make  the  two  clauses  of  the 
verse  tautological,  and  destroy  the  antithesis  between  frni/juz 
and  nXjpaf/iay  as  the  latter  cannot  mean,  their  goodness.  The 
sense  is  clear  and  good  if  we  give  ^mjfjta  its  natural  meaning; 
their  worse  estate^  or  hss.  The  Jews  lost  their  peculiar  privi- 
leges and  blessings,  and  their  loss  was  the  riches  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. It  enriched  them  bj  being  the  means  of  transferring  to 
them  the  treasures  of  the  gospel. 

The  word  TtXjpio/ia  has  various  senses  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  properly  means  that  with  which  anything  is  filled^  as  in  the 
frequent  phrase,  the  fulness  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  sea,  &c.  So 
fulness  of  the  Q-odhead,  all  that  is  in  God,  the  plenitude  of 
Deitjf.  John  i.  16,  "  Of  his  fulness  have  all  we  received;" 
Eph.  iii.  19,  ''That  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of 
God."  It  also  means  the  complement  or  supplement  of  any* 
thing  J  the  remaining  part;  see  Matt.  ix.  16.  So  in  Eph.  i.  88, 
the  church  may  be  called  tJie  fulness  of  Christ,  because  he  is 
the  head,  the  church  the  residue,  or  complement,  by  which  the 
mystical  body  is  completed.  0^  these  several  meanings,  Storr 
selects  the  last,  and  explains  the  verse  thus :  '  If  the  ruin  of. 
the  unbelieving  Jews  has  been  a  source  of  blessing  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, how  much  more  shall  the  remaining  portion  of  the  nation, 
i.  e.,  those  converted  to  Christianity,  be  the  means  of  good.' 
But,  1.  This  interpretation  destroys  the  obvious  antithesis  of 
the  sentence;  ^'the  remaining  part"  does  not  answer  to  the 
word  rendered  rum,  as  it  obviously  should  do.  2.  It  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  context,  which  is  not  designed  so  much  to 
set  forth  the  usefulness  of  the  Jews  then  converted,  as  to 
declare  the  blessings  likely  to  be  consequent  on  the  final  con- 
verrion  of  the  whole  nation.    8.  A  comparison  of  Uus,  with  the 
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15th  verse,  iB  Tmfavaarable  to  tliis  interpretatiofi.  Tbese  verBefl 
evidentlj  ezpresB  the  same  idea,  and  therefore  illustrate  eadi 
other.  ^  If  the  casting  away  of  them  be  the  occasion  of  recon- 
ciling the  world,  what  will  the  receiving  of  them  be?'  kc 
Ver.  15.  Retaining  the  sense,  complement^  the  passage  admits 
of  a  different  interpretation  from  that  given  by  Storr,  The 
Jewish  nation  are  the  nkjpmfML^  the  complement^  that  which 
completes  the  whole  nHmber  of  the  people  of  Ood.  A  rent,  or 
loss  had  occmred  by  their  rqection;  they  were,  however,  the 
complement  by  which  that  loss  was  to  be  made  good.  This  is 
evidently  forced. 

The  common  interpretation,  therefore,  is  to  be  preferred: 
<If  the  injury  or  ruin  of  the  Jews  has  been  the  occasion  of  good 
to  the  Gentiles,  how  much  more  shall  their  full  restoration  or 
blessedness  be?'  1.  This  agrees  with  the  antithesis,  ^If  the 
fitll,  then  the  recovery;  if  the  mm,  then  the  blessedness,*  &a 
2.  It  suits  the  context,  and  the  design  of  the  apostle.  8.  It  is 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  enviously  parallel  passage  in  the 
15th  verse,  just  quoted.  The  remark  of  Thomas  Aquinas  is 
of  great  weight :  ^^Bonum  est  potentius  ad  utilitatem  inf^en^ 
dam,  quam  malum,  sed  malum  Judserorum  gentilibus  magnam 
utilitatem  contulit,  ergo  multo  majorem  confert  mundo  eom 
bonum."  The  nk^pm/ia  of  the  Gentiles  is,  therefore,  that  whi<^ 
fills  them,  and  renders  their  blessedness  fulL  The  word  is  tins 
retained  in  its  ordinary  sense. 

Yersb  18.  For  I  epedk  to  you  0-entile$j  inasmuch  as  I  am 
the  aposUe  to  the  O^entffes.  This  snd  the  following  verse  (xm- 
tain  a  transient  remark  Telating  to  the  apostle's  own  feelings 
and  mode  of  acting  in  reference  to  the  subject  in  hand.  His 
readers  were  not  to  suppose,  tiia4^  because  he  was  the  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles,  his  labours  had  no  iteferenee  to  the  Jews,  <nr  that 
he  was  unconcerned  about  their  salvation.  Tim  passage  is 
dierefore  connected  with  the  last  clause  of  the  preceding  verse, 
in  which  Paul  had  said  that  the  oonTersion  of  the  Gentiles  was 
adapted  and  designed  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  die 
Jews.  These  two  events,  instead  of  being  at  all  inconsistent, 
were  intimately  rdated,  so  that  both  ought  to  be  k^t  con- 
stantly in  view,  and  all  efforts  to  promote  the  former  had  a 
bearing  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  latter.     This  being  the 
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case,  the  Gentiles  aught  to  Gonaider  the  restor&tioft  of  the  Jews 
as  in  no  respect  inimical  to  their  interests^  but  as  on  every 
account  most  desirable.  Paul  therefore  says,  that  what  he  had 
just  stated  in  reference  to  the  effect  on  the  Jews,  (^  the  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles,  he  designed  specially  for  the  latter* 
He  wished  them  to  consider  that  fact,  as  it  would  prevent  any 
unkind  feelings  towards  the  Jews.  He  had  the  better  right 
thus  to  speak,  as  to  him,  especially,  ^Hhe  gospel  of  the  uncir- 
cumcision  had  been  committed."  He  himself,  in  all  he  did  to 
secure  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles,  or  to  render  his  office  suc- 
cessful, had  an  eye  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  The  word 
{do^d^Q))  rendered  I  moffnify,  means,  first,  to  praise^  to  estimate 
and  speak  highly  of  a  thing;  secondly,  to  render  gloriotUy  as 
chap.  viii.  30,  ^'Whom  he  justifies,  them  he  also  glorifies;*'  and 
80  in  a  multitude  of  cases.  Either  sense  of  the  word  suits  thia 
passage.  The  latter,  however,  is  much  better  adapted  to  the 
following  verse,  and  therefore  is  to  be  preferred:  ^I  endeavour 
to  render  my  office  glorious  by  bringing  as  many  Gentiles  aa 
possible  into  the  Redeemer's  kingdom ;  if  so  be  it  may  provoke 
and  arouse  my  countrymen.'  His  magnifying  his  office  con- 
sisted in  the  faithful  discharge  of  its  duties ;  and  in  thus  labour- 
ing assiduously  for  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles,  he  aimed  also 
at  the  salvation  of  the  Jews.  ^^  Sic  gentes  alloquitur :  Quum 
sim  vobis  peculiariter  destinatus  apostolus  ideoque  salutem 
vestram  mihi  commissam  singular!  quodam  studio  debeam  pro- 
curare,  et  quasi  rebus  omnibus  omissis  unum  illud  agere :  officio 
tamen  meo  fideliter  fungar,  si  quos  e  mea  gente  Ghristo  lucri- 
fecero:  idque  erit  in  gloriam  ministerii  mei,  atque  adeo  in 
vestrum  bonum."  Cabnn.  The  object  of  the  apostle,  therefore, 
in  these  verses,  is  to  declare  that  he  always  acted  under  the 
influence  of  the  truth  announced  at  the  close  of  the  12th  verse. 
He  endeavoured  to  make  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  a  means 
of  good  to  the  Jews. 

Ybbsb  14.  If  by  any  means  I  may  p'ovoke  to  emulatum  them 
which  are  my  fleshy  and  might  save  some  of  them.  This  is  the 
reason  (of  course  one  among  many)  why  Paul  desired  the  con- 
versiiHi  of  the  Gentiles.  If  the  two  events,  the  salvation  of 
both  classes,  were  intimately  related,  there  was  no  ground  of 
ill  feeling  on  either  part.     The  Gentiles  need  not  fear  that  th^ 
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restoration  of  the  Jews  would  be  mjmions  to  them,  as  though 
the  happiness  of  one  class  we;re  incompatible  with  that  of  the 
other. 

Yersb  15.  For  if  the  casting  away  of^  them  he  the  reeonciUng 
of  the  warldy  what  shall  tJie  receiving  of  them  be  but  life  from 
the  dead  f  Although  Paul  here  returns  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
12th  Terse,  this  passage  is  logically  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding. The  apostle  had  said,  that  even  in  labouring  for  the 
Gentiles,  he  had  in  view  the  salvation  of  the  Jews;  for  if  their 
rejection  had  occasioned  so  much  good,  how  desirable  must  be 
their  restoration.  If  the  easting  away  of  them  he  the  recon- 
ciling of  the  world.  The  reconciliation  here  spoken  of  is  that 
which  Paul  so  fully  describes  in  Eph.  ii.  11 — 22.  A  reconcilia- 
tion by  which  those  who  were  aliens  and  strangers  have  been 
brought  nigh ;  reconciled  at  once  to  the  church,  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel,  and  to  God  himself,  "by  the  blood  of  Christ." 
This  event  has  been  facilitated,  as  remarked  above,  by  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews;  what  will  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
then  be,  but  life  from  the  dead?  That  is,  it  will  be  a  most 
glorious  event ;  as  though  a  new  world  had  risen,  not  only  glo- 
rious in  itself  but  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. De  Brais  and  many  others  suppose  that  the  apostle 
refers  to  the  future  declension  of  the  Gentile  church,  from 
which  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  shall  be  the  means  of  arous- 
ing them.  Of  such  an  allusion,  however,  there  is  no  intimation 
in  the  text.  The  most  common  and  natural  interpretation  is 
that  which  considers  the  latter  clause  as  merely  a  figurative 
expression  of  a  joyful  and  desirable  event.  The  conversion  of 
the  Jews  will  be  attended  with  the  most  glorious  consequences 
for  the  whole  world. 

Not  only  in  the  Scriptures,  but  also  in  profane  literature,  the 
transition  from  a  state  of  depression  and  misery,  to  one  of  pros- 
perity, is  expressed  by  the  natural  figure  of  passing  from  death 
to  life.  The  Old  Testament  prophets  represented  the  glorious 
condition  of  the  theocracy,  consequent  on  the  coming  of  Christ, 
in  contrast  with  its  previous  condition,  as  a  rising  from  the 
dead.  This  interpretation  of  the  passage  before  us,  is  adopted 
by  many  of  the  best  commentators,  ancient  and  modem.  There 
are,  however,  two  other  views  presented.    According  to  some, 
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the  life  here  spoken  of  is  strictly  spiritual  life,  and  the  dead 
from  which  it  springs  are  the  spiritually  dead.  The  meaning 
would  then  be,  that  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  would  be  the 
occasion,  or  the  means,  of  awakening  many  of  the  Gentiles  to 
spiritual  life.  This  idea,  howerer,  is  included  in  the  former 
interpretation,  because  the  mimma  felieitM,  the  state  of  great 
prosperity  which  the  church  is  to  enjoy  when  the  Jews  are 
restored,  is  a  religious  prosperity.  It  supposes  the  conversion 
of  great  multitudes  of  men,  and  the  general  spread  and  power 
of  the  gospel.  But  this  does  not  justify  us  in  confining  the 
words  to  this  spiritual  sense.  The  latter  clause,  according  to 
this  view,  expresses  no  more  than  the  former  clause.  The 
reconciliation  of  the  worlds  implies,  of  course,  the  conversion  of 
multitudes  of  men,  and  the  prevalence  of  true  religion.  The 
life  from  the  dead,  is  more  than  this.  It  is  not  only  a  greater 
measure  of  the  former  blessing,  but  a  glorious  and  happy  con- 
dition therewith  connected,  and  consequent  thereon.  The  other 
view  of  the  passage  is  that  given  by  Chrysostom,  and  adopted 
by  many  of  the  best  modem  commentators,  as  Tholuck  (in  his 
second  edition,)  De  Vette,  Meyer,  and  others.  It  assumes  that 
(^wTj  ix  vexp&v  {life  from  the  dead,)  refers  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  The  idea  is,  that  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  is 
the  condition  precedent  of  that  great  event.  When  the  Jews 
are  converted,  then  comes  the  resurrection  and  the  consumma- 
tion of  Christ's  kingdom.  But  nowhere  else  in  Scripture  is  the 
literal  resurrection  expressed  by  the  words  foiy  ix  vexpojp. 
Had  Paul  intended  a  reference  to  the  resurrection,  no  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  he  did  not  employ  the  established  and 
familiar  words,  Hwitrcaai^  ix  uexpaiu.  If  he  meant  the  resurrec- 
tion, why  did  he  not  say  so  ?  Why  use  a  general  phrase,  which 
is  elsewhere  used  to  express  another  idea  ?  Besides  this,  it  is 
not  according  to  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  that  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  and  the  change  in  those  who  shall  be  then  alive, 
(1  Cor.  XV.  51,  1  Thess.  iv.  14 — 18,)  are  to  be  immediate,  con- 
sequent on  the  conversion  of.  the  Jews.  The  resurrection  is 
"not  to  occur  until  "the  end."  A  new  state  of  things,  a  new 
mode  of  existence,  is  to  be  then  introduced.  Flesh  and  blood, 
i.  e.,  our  bodies  as  now  organized,  (the  awpa  ^o^ixduy)  cannot 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,     They  are  not  suited  for  the  state 
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of  being  which  is  to  follow  the  resurrection.  If,  therefore,  the 
world  is  to  continue  after  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  that  eyent 
will  not  inaugurate  the  resurrection. 

Vbrsb  16.  I'or  if  the  fimUfniiU  he  hofyy  the  lump  is  also 
holy;  and  if  the  root  be  holy,  so  also  are  the  branches.  Under 
two  striking  and  appropriate  figures,  the  apostle  expresses  the 
general  idea,  '  If  one  portion  of  the  Jewish  people  is  holy,  so 
also  is  the  other.'  With  regard  to  this  interesting  passage,  the 
first  point  to  be  settled  is  the  allusion  in  the  figurative  expres- 
sion in  the  first  clause.  The  Jews  were  commanded  to  offer  a 
certain  portion  of  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  to  God,  as 
an  expression  of  gratitude  and  acknowledgment  of  depend- 
ence. This  offering,  called  the  first-fruits,  was  to  be  made, 
first,  from  the  productions  in  their  natural  state  (Ex.  xxiii.  19;) 
and,  secondly,  from  the  meal,  wine,  oil,  and  dough,  as  prepared 
for  use.  Num.  xv.  20,  "  Of  the  first  of  your  dough  ye  shall 
give  unto  the  Lord  a  heave-offering  in  all  your  generations  ;'* 
Neh.  X.  37,  Deut.  xviii.  14.  If  the  allusion  of  the  apostle  is 
to  the  former  of  these  offerings,  then  the  first-fruits  must  refer 
to  a  portion  of  the  harvest  or  vintage  presented  to  God,  and  the 
lump  to  the  residue  of  the  grain  or  grapes.  K  the  aUusion  be 
to  the  second,  then  the  first-fruits  mean  the  portion  of  dough 
offered  to  God,  and  the  lump  the  residue  of  the  mass.  The 
latter  is  undoubtedly  most  consistent  with  the  meaning  of  the 
word  {(popafm)  used  by  the  apostle,  which  can  hardly  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  heaps  of  grain,  or  other  productions  of  the 
earth.  In  either  case,  however,  the  purport  of  the  illustration 
is  the  same. 

A  second  question  is.  Who  are  intended  by  the  first-fruits 
and  the  root,  and  by  the  lump  and  the  branches,  in  these  two 
figures  ?  With  respect  to  this  question,  the  following  are  the 
most  common  and  plausible  answers:  1.  The  first-fruits  are 
understood  to  mean  the  Jews  first  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith,  who  became,  as  it  were,  the  root  of  the  Christian  church. 
According  to  this  view  of  the  passage,  the  apostle  designs  to 
say,  *  Since  the  first  converts  to  the  gospel  were  Jews,  it  is 
evident  that  the  nation,  as  such,  is  not  cast  off  by  God ;  as  a 
portion  of  them  is  holy  (or  have  been  accepted  of  God,)  so  may 
the  residue  be.'     2.  By  the  first-fruits  and  the  root,  may  be 
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understood  the  patriarchs,  the  foreSaithers  of  the  Jews ;  and  bj 
the  bimp  and  the  branches,  the  reaidne  of  the  nation,  or  the 
Jews  as  a  people.  That  this  latter  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
passage  seems  verj  evident:  1.  Because  this  interpretation 
alone  preserres  the  propriety  of  the  figure.  How  can  the 
unconverted  Jews  or  the  Jewish  nation  be  called  the  branches 
of  the  portion  that  became  followers  of  Christ  ?  The  Gentile 
Christians  might  be  so  called,  but  not  the  Jewish  people,  as 
such.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  call 
the  ancestors  the  root,  and  their  descendants  the  branches. 
2.  This  interpretation  best  suits  the  design  of  the  apostle.  He 
wishes  to  show  that  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  which  he  had 
declared  to  be  so  desirable  for  the  Gentiles,  was  a  probable 
event.  He  proves  this  bj  referring  to  the  relation  of  their 
ancestors  to  God.  If  thej  were  the  peculiar  people  of  God, 
their  descendants  may  be  regarded  as  his  also,  since  the  cove- 
nant was  not  with  Abraham  only,  but  also  with  his  seed. 
8.  This  is  the  i^postle's  own  explanation  in  ver.  28,  where  the 
unconverted  Jews,  or  Hebrew  nation,  as  such,  are  said  to  be 
"beloved  for  the  father's  sake."  4.  This  interpretation  alone 
can  be  consistently  carried  through  the  following  verses.  The 
Gentile  Christians  are  not  said  (ver.  17)  to  be  grafted  into  the 
stock  of  the  converted  Jews,  but  as  branches  with  them  they 
are  united  to  a  common  stock.  And  the  stock  into  which  the 
branches,  now  broken  off,  are  to  be  again  grafted,  is  not  the 
Jewish  part  of  the  Christian  church,  but  the  original  family  or 
household  of  God. 

The  word  {dyeo^)  rendered  Ao?y,  which  properly  means  deaUy 
is  used  in  two  general  senses  in  the  Scriptures:  L  Consecrated; 
2.  Pure,  In  the  former  of  these,  it  is  applied,  times  without 
number,  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  persons,  places,  and  things 
considered  as  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  service  of  God.  So  the 
whole  Jewish  people,  without  reference  to  their  moral  charac- 
ter, are  called  a  holy  people.  So,  too,  the  temple,  tabernacle, 
and  all  their  contents,  were  called  holy,  &c.  The  use  of  the 
word  in  this  sense,  in  reference  to  places  and  things,  is  not 
unfrequent  in  the  New  Testament.  Matt.  iv.  5,  where  Jerusa- 
lem is  called  the  "holy  city;"  see  Matt.  vii.  6,  xxiv.  15,  xxvii. 
53,  and  often.  It  is,  however,  rarely  so  used  in  relation  to 
87 
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persons.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  when  thus  applied, 
it  means,  moraUy  pure;  yet,  in  some  cases,  it  signifies,  devoted 
to'Ood.  Luke  ii.  23,  ^^ Every  male  that  openeth  the  womb 
shall  be  called  holy  unto  the  Lord."  Perhaps,  too,  in  the 
expressions,  "the  holy  prophets,"  Luke  i.  70,  and  "holy  apos- 
tles," Eph.  iii.  5,  the  reference  is  rather  to  their  relation  to 
God,  as  persons  devoted  to  his  service,  than  to  their  moral  cha- 
racter. In  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  the  children  of  professing  Christians 
are  called  "holy,"  not  in  reference  to  their  moral  condition, 
but  their  relation  to  the  church.  In  like  manner,  in  this  pas- 
sage, the  Jews,  as  a  people,  are  called  holy,  because  peculiarly 
consecrated  to  God,  separated  frpm*  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
his  service.*  ' 

The  connection  of  this  verse  with  the  preceding,  its  import 
and  bearing  on  the  apostle's  object  are  therefore  clear.  The 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  which  will  be  attended  with  such  bene- 
ficial results  for  the  whole  world,  is  to  be  expected,  because  of 
their  peculiar  relation  to  God  as  his  chosen  people.  God,  in 
selecting  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  and  setting  them  apart  for  Us 
service,  had  reference  to  their  descendants,  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves ;  and  designed  that  the  Jews,  as  a  people,  should,  to  the 
latest  generations,  be  specially  devoted  to  himself.  They  stand 
now,  therefore,  and  ever  have  ptood,  in  a  relation  to  God  which 
no  other  nation  ever  has  sustained ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
relation,  their  restoration  to  the  divine  favour  is  an  event  in 
itself  probable,  and  one,  which  Paul  afterwards  teaches  (ver. 
25,)  God  has  determined  to  accomplish. 

Ybbsbs  17 — 24.  The  object  of  these  verses  is  to  make  such 
an  application  of  the  truths  which  Paul  had  just  taught  as 
should  prevent  any  feeling  of  exultation  or  triumph  of  the  Gen- 
tile Christians  over  the  Jews.  It  is  true  that  the  Jews  have 
been  partially  rejected  from  the  church  of  God;  that  the  Gen- 
tiles have  been  introduced  into  it;  and  that  the  Jews  are  ulti- 
mately to  be  restored.    These  things,  however,  aflford  no  ground 

*  Non  est  mimm,  si  in  patre  sao  JacUsi  ttoetifioati  sint  Niliil  hie  erit 
difficulutis,  si  sanotitatem  intelligms  nihU  esse  aliad,  qoam  spiritaalem  gene- 
ris nobilitatem,  et  earn  qnidem  non  propriam  natune,  sed  quae  ex  foedere 
manabat.  .  .  .  Electi  popoU  dignitas,  proprie  loqnendo,  sapematnrale  priri- 
legium  est.—  CalvitL 
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of  boasting  to  the  Gentiles,  but  rather  cause  of  thankfulness 
and  caution.  Paul  illustrates  these  truths  by  a  very  appropri- 
ate figure. 

Vbrsb  17.  And  if  same  of  the  branches  he  broken  off^  and 
thouy  being  a  wild  olive  tree^  wert  grafted  in  among  them^  &c. 
The  words  iu  abvdl^  may  refer  to  the  branches  in  general, 
and  be  rendered  as  in  our  version,  among  them;  or  they  may 
refer  to  the  rejected  branches,  arivl  be  rendered,  in  their  place, 
^  Some  of  the  branches  have  been  broken  off,  and  you  have  been 
inserted  in  their  place.'  The  purport  of  the  passage  is  plain. 
Some  of  the  Jews  were  broken  off  and  rejected ;  the  Gentiles, 
though  apparently  little  susceptible  of  such  a  blessing,  were 
introHuced  into  the  church,  and  made  to  partake  of  all  its  pecu- 
liar and  precious  privileges.  The  Jewish  church  is  compared 
to  the  olive  tree,  one  of  the  most  durable,  productive,  and 
valuable  of  the  productions  of  the  earth,  because  it  was  highly 
favoured,  and  therefore  valued  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  Gen- 
tiles are  compared  to  the  wild  olive,  one  of  the  most  worthless 
of  trees,  to  express  the  degradation  of  their  state,  considered 
as  estranged  from  God.  As  it  is  customary  to  engraft  good 
scions  on  inferior  stocks,  the  nature  of  the  product  being  deter- 
mined by  the  graft,  and  not  the  root,  it  has  been  thought  that 
the  illustration  of  the  apostle  is  not  very  apposite.  But  the 
difficulty  may  result  from  pressing  the  comparison  too  far.  The 
idea  may  be  simply  this,  ^As  the  scion  of  one  tree  is  engrafted 
into  another,  and  has  no  independent  life,  but  derives  all  its 
vigour  from  the  root,  so  the  Gentiles  are  introduced  among  the 
people  of  God,  not  to  confer  but  to  receive  good.'  It  is  how- 
ever said,  on  the  authority  of  ancient  writers  and  of  modem 
travellers,  to  have  been  not  unusual  to  graft  the  wild  on  the 
cultivated  olive.*  Even  if  this  were  so,  it  would  not  be  perti- 
nent to  the  apostle's  object..  He  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  the 
graft  imparts  life  and  vijgour  to  the  root,  but  the  very  reverse. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  departing  from  the  common  view. 

*  GoLuvBLLA  de  Re  rwtiea,  V.  9.  Solent  terebrari  olesB  laetn,  in  forameii 
talea  Tiridis  oleastri  demittitur,  et  sio  yelat  inita  arbor  foecnndo  semine  fer- 
tilior  exBtat 

Palladius  de  Re  rueiiea,  XIV.  58.  Foecnndat  sterilis  pingois  oleaster 
oUras,  et  qoae  non  noTit  mnnera  ferre  dooet. 
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The  Gentiles  are  saved  by  their  introdnotion  into  that  church 
of  which  the  patriarchs  were  the  root* 

It  is  plain  from  this  verse,  that  the  root  in  this  passage  caM- 
not  be  the  early  converts  from  among  the  Jews,  bat  the  ancient 
covenant  people  of  God.  The  ancient  theocracy  was  merged 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  latter  is  but  an  enlargement 
and  elevation  of  the  former.  There  has,  therefore,  never  been 
other  than  one  family  of  God  on  earth,  existing  nnder  diffin^nt 
institutions,  and  enjoying  different  degrees*  of  light  and  favour. 
This  family  was  composed,  of  old,  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  their  descendants.  At  the  advent,  its  name  and 
circumstances  were  changed;  many  of  its  old  memb^s  were 
cast  out,  and  others  introduced,  but  it  is  the  same  family  still. 
Or,  to  return  to  the  apostle's  illustration,  it  is  the  same  tree, 
some  of  the  branches  only  being  changed. 

Verse  18.  Boast  not  thyself  against  the  branches;  xara- 
xoDj^dofiat  means,  to  boast  against^  in  the  sense  of  glorying  over 
any  one.  But  if  thou  boosts  thou  beared  not  the  root^  but  the 
root  thee.  A  concise  expression,  for,  J(f  thou  boosts  (L  e.,  art 
disposed  to  do  it,)  consider  that  thou  bearest  not  the  root,  &o. 
The  Gentiles  had  been  brought  into  fellowship  with  the  patri- 
archs, not  the  patriarchs  with  thenu  Salvation  was  from  the 
Jews.  The  truth  that  the  Jews  were  the  channel  of  blessings 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  not  the  reverse,  was  adapted  to  prevent  all 
ungenerous  and  self-confident  exultation  of  the  latter  over  the 
former. 

Yebsb  19.  Tou  wiU  say  then^  The  branches  were  broken  off, 
thai  I  might  be  grafted  in.  The  apostle  guards  against  a  fur- 
ther ground  of  self-complacency  on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles. 
Although  forced  to  admit  that  the  root  bore  him,  and  not  he 
the  root,  yet  he  might  pride  himself  on  the  fact,  that  the 
branches  were  broken  ofi^  and  he  put  in  their  place.  To  this  it 
is  answered,  that  the  Gentiles  are  not  authoriied  to  inf<Mr,  from 
the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  rejected,  and  they  chosen,  that  this 
occurred  on  the  ground  of  their  being  in  themselves  better  than 
the  Jews.  The  true  reason  of  this  dispensation  is  assigned  in 
the  next  verse. 

Verse  20.  Welly  because  of  unbelief  they  were  broken  off,  &c. 
The  fact  that  they  were  broken  off  is  admitted,  but  the  infer- 
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enoe  drawn  by  the  Gentiles  is  denied.  It  was  not  for  any 
personal  considerations  that  the  one  was  rejected  and  the  other 
chosen.  The  Jews  were  rejected  because  they  rejected  the 
Saviour,  and  the  only  tenure  by  which  the  advantages  of  a 
covenant  relation  to  God  can  be  retained  is  faith.  The  Gen- 
tiles will  not  be  secure,  because  Gentiles,  any  more  than  the 
Jews  were  safe,  because  Jews.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being 
high-minded,  they  should  fear. 

Ybrsb  21.  If  Q-od  9pared  not  the  natural  hranche%y  take 
heed  hst  he  oho  spare  not  thee.  The  clause,  /jojnw^  aids  <ri 
f$i(TjjTae,  must  depend  on  something  understood.  Our  trans- 
lators supply  ^Xintut^  take  heed;  others,  (pofiou/ioiy  I  fear. 
The  Gentile  has  even  more  reason  to  fear  than  the  Jew  had. 
It  was  in  itself  far  more  probable  that  God  would  spare  a 
people  so  long  connected  with  him  in  the  most  peculiar  manner, 
than  that  he  should  spare  those  who  had  no  such  claims  on  his 
mercy.  The  idea  intended  to  be  expressed  by  this  verse  pro- 
bably is,  that  the  Jews,  from  their  relation  to  God,  were  more 
likely  to  be  spared  than  the  Gentiles,  inasmuch  as  God  is 
accustomed  to  bear  long  with  the  recipients  of  his  mercy,  before 
he  casts  them  off;  even  as  a  father  bears  long  with  a  son, 
before  he  discards  him  and  adopts  another. 

Ybrsb  22.  Behold,  therefore,  the  goodness  and  severity  of 
Q-od:  on  them  which  fell,  severity;  but  on  thee,  goodness. 
Instead  of  the  accusatives  iatozofuay  and  j^prjtrrdvTjTa,  Lach- 
mann  and  Tischendorf  read  djtoTOfua  and  jipyjcrdn]^.  If  this 
reading  be  adopted,  iariv  must  be  supplied.  ^  Towards  the  one 
class  there  is  severity,  towards  the  other  kindness.'  The  effect 
which  the  consideration  of  these  dispensations  of  God  should 
produce,  is  gratitude  and  fear.  Gratitude,  in  view  of  the  favour 
which  we  Gentiles  have  received,  and  fear  lest  we  should  be  cut 
off;  for  our  security  does  not  depend  upon  our  now  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  the  church  of  God,  but  is  dependent  on  our 
continuing  in  the  divine  goodness  or  favour,  (Rom.  iii.  4,  Titus 
iii.  4,)  that  is,  on  our  domg  nothing  to  forfeit  that  favour ;  its 
continuance  being  suspended  on  the  condition  of  our  fidelity. 
If  thou  continue  in  (his)  goodness^  iap  iTtefitiurj^  rj  X/^^J^n-inyrr, 
is  sometimes  explained  to  mean,  if  thou  continue  in  goodness, 
1.  e.,  in  being  good,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  following 
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clause,  (xffj  eTre/aipoHTi  r^  dneonay  \f  they  cantmue  not  in  unbe- 
lief. But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  context.  The  ip7jax&njz 
spoken  of,  is  the  goodness  or  love  of  God.  Compare  Acto 
xiii.  48,  Trpoa/iiHeiP  ry  X^P^^  ^^^  ^eoD,  to  remain  in  the  grace 
of  G-od.  "  Otherwise  thou  also  shalt  be  cut  off,"  inzt  xai  ov 
ixxcmijajjj  since^  in  that  case,  (i.  e.,  if  thou  continuest  not  in  his 
goodness,)  thou  also  shalt  be  cut  off;  ixxoTnjajjy  second  future 
indicative  passive.  There  is  nothing  in  this  language  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  the  final  perseverance  of  believers, 
even  supposing  the  passage  to  refer  to  individuals;  for  it  is 
very*  common  to  speak  thus  hypothetically,  and  say  that  an 
event  cannot,  or  will  not  come  to  pass,  unless  the  requisite 
means  are  employed,  when  the  occurrence  of  the  event  had 
been  rendered  certain  by  the  previous  purpose  and  promise  of 
God ;  see  Acts  xxvii.  31.  The  foundation  of  all  such  state- 
ments is  the  simple  truth,  that  He  who  purposes  the  end,  pur- 
poses also  the  means ;  and  he  brings  about  the  end  by  securing 
the  use  of  the  means.  And  when  rational  agents  are  concerned, 
he  secures  the  use  of  the  means  by  rational  considerations  pre- 
sented to  their  minds,  and  rendered  effectual  by  his  grace,  when 
the  end  contemplated  is  good.  This  passage,  however,  has  no 
legitimate  bearing  on  this  subject.  Paul  is  not  speaking  of  the 
connection  of  individual  believers  with  Christ,  which  he  had 
abundantly  taught  in  c£ap.  viii.  and  elsewhere,  to  be  indissolu- 
ble, but  of  the  relation  of  communities  to  the  church  and  its 
various  privileges.  There  is  no  promise  or  covenant  on  the 
part  of  God,  securing  to  the  Gentiles  the  enjoyment  of  these 
blessings  through  all  generations,  any  more  than  there  was  any 
such  promise  to  protect  the  Jews  from  the  consequences  of  their 
unbelief.  The  continuance  of  these  favours  depends  on  the 
conduct  of  each  successive  generation.  Paul  therefore  says  to 
the  Gentile,  that  he  must  continue  in  the  divine  favour,  ^^  other- 
wise .thou  also  shalt  be  cut  off." 

Vbrsb  28.  And  they  alsoj  if  they  bide  not  in  unbelief  j  shall 
be  graffed  in,  &c.  The  principle  which  the  apostle  had  just 
stated  as  applicable  to  the  Gentiles,  is  applicable  also  to  the 
Jews.  Neither  one  nor.  the  other,  simply  because  Jew  or  Gen- 
tile, is  either  retained  in  the  church  or  excluded  from  it.  As 
the  one  continues  in  this  relation  to  God,  only  on  condition  of' 
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faith,  80  the  other  is  excladed  by  his  unbelief  alone.  Nothing 
but  unbelief  prevents  the  Jews  being  brought  back,  "for  God 
is  able  to  graff  them  in  again.''*  That  is,  not  merely  has  God 
the  power  to  accomplish  this  result,  but  the  difficulty  or  impedi- 
ment is  not  in  him,  but  solely  in  themselves.  There  is  no 
inexorable  purpose  in  the  divine  mind,  nor  any  insuperable 
obstacle  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  which  forbids  thefar 
restoration ;  on  the  contrary,  the  event  is,  in  itself  considered, 
far  more  probable  than  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles. 

Yersb  24.  Fw  if  thou  wert  cut  (mi  of  the  olwe-tree  which  i$ 
wild  by  naturcy  and  wert  graffed  contrary  to  nature  into  a  good 
olive-tree;  how  much  more^  &c.  The  connection  indicated  by 
fdp  (foTy)  is  not  with  the  preceding  clause,  0-od  is  able  to  graff 
them  in  agaiUy  because  what  follows  does  not  prove  the  power 
of  Gtod  to  restore  the  Jews  to  their  ancient  privileges,  but  that 
their  r^toration  is  a. probable  event.  The  connection,  there- 
fore, is  with  the  main  idea  in  thp  context,  as  expressed  in 
ver.  23,  "They  shall  be  graffed  in/*  This  may  be  expected, 
he  says,  for,  &c.  The  Gentiles  were  of  the  wild  olive,  having 
no  natural  connection  with  the  tree  into  which  they  were 
graffed.  The  Jews  were  its  natural  branches.  In  itself  con- 
sidered, therefore,  their  reunion  with  their  native  stalk  was 
more  probable  than  the  graffing  in  of  the  Gentiles.  The  oppo- 
sition, however,  between  xava  <pd(rgp  and  napd  (pdtnvy  does  not 
refer  to  any  natural  fitness  of  the  Jews,  as  a  race,  for  the  true 
religion,  in  opposition  to  the  unsuitableness  of  the  Gentiles. 
According  to  the  Scriptures,  there  is  no  difference,  so  far  as 
their  relation  to  God  is  concerned,  between  the  different  races 
of  men,  since  all  have  sinned.  They  are  all  alike  unfit  for  the 
service  and  enjoyment  of  God,  and  alike  unable  to  save  them- 
selves. And,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  alike  susceptible  of 
the  salvation  of  the  gospel,  which  is  adapted  to  all  classes  of 
men.  The  words  in  question  are  used  only  to  preserve  the 
figure  of  a  tree  and  its  branches.  The  simple  meaning,  there- 
fore, of  this  verse  is,  that  the  future  restoration  of  the  Jews  is, 

*  Frigidom  apod  homines  profanos  argnmentom  hoe  foret.  ...  At  quia 
fideles  quoties  Dei  potentiam  nominari  aadinnt,  quasi  pnesene  opus  intoeii* 
tor,  hano  rationem  satis  putaTit  Talere,  ad  peroellendas  eomm  mentes.— 
Calvm, 
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in  itself,  a  moire  probable  erent  than  the  introduction  of  the 
Gentiles  into  the  chorch  of  Gkxl.  This,  of  coarse,  supposes 
that  Gkxl  regarded  the  Jews,  on  account  of  their  relation  to 
him,  with  peculiar  favour,  and  that  there  is  still  something  in 
their  relation  to  the  ancient  servants  of  God,  and  his  covenant 
with  them,  which  causes  them  to  be  regarded  with  special 
interest.  As  men  look  upon  the  children  of  their  early  friends 
with  kinder  feelings  than  on  the  children  of  strangers,  God 
refers  to  this  fact  to  make  us  sensible  that  he  still  retains  pur^ 
poses  of  peculiar  mercy  towards  his  ancient  people.  The 
restoration  of  this  people,  therefore,  to  the  blessings  of  the 
church  of  God,  is  far  from  being  an  improbable  event. 

Vbbsb  25.  For  I  would  noty  brethren^  have  you  ignorant  of 
this  my%teryy  lest  ye  should  be  toise  in  your  own  ooneeits^  thai 
blindness  in  part  has  happened  unto  Israel^  until  the  fulness 
of  the  O-entHes  be  come  in.  Although  the  interpretations  given 
of  this  and  the  following  vecses  are  very  numerous,  they  are  all 
modifications  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  following  general 
views  of  the  passage.  1.  Many  understand  the  apostle  as  not 
predicting  any  remarkable  future  conversion  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  but  merely  declaring  that  the  hardening  or  blinding  of 
the  nation,  was  not  such  as  to  prevent  many  Jews  entering  the 
Christian  church,  as  long  as  the  Grentiles  continued  to  come  in. 
Thus  all  the  true  Israel,  embracing  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles, 
should  ultimately  be  saved.  2.  The  second  general  view  sup- 
poses the  apostle,  on  the  .contrary,  to  predict  a  great  and  gene« 
ral  conversion  of  the  Jewish  people,  which  should  take  place 
when  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  had  been  brought  in,  and  that 
then,  and  not  till  then,  those  prophecies  should  be  fallj  accom- 
plished which  speak  of  the  salvation  of  Israel.  The  former  of 
these  views  was  presented,  in  different  forms,  by  the  great  body 
of  the  authors  who  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation ; 
who  vere  led  by  the  extravagancies  of  the  Millenarians,  who 
built  much  on  this  passage,  to  explain  away  its  prophetic 
character  almost  entirely.'*'     Olshausen*  in  order  to  show  the 

*  Wolfios,  in  his  OanB,  giTes  an  aooonnt  of  the  anthors  who  disoofis  the 
meaiiing  of  this  and  the  foUowing  Terses,  as  GaloTins  in  Bibliis  Illnstratis ; 
Bnddeos  in  Institntio  Theol.  ^og.,  p.  672.  Woliias  himself  sajs,  «*  Contextas 
snadet  credere,  Panlom  id  hio  tantom  agere,  ut  oonTersi  e  Gentilibao  noa 
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kostile  feeling  entertained  by  the  Reformers  towards  the  Jews, 
quotes  a  passage  from  Lather,  which  does  not  admit  of  trans- 
lation: ^^Ein  judisch  Hers  ist  so  stoch-stein-eisen-tenfelhart, 
das  mit  keiner  Weise  in  bewegen  ist ;— es  sind  jonge  Tenfel  znr 
HoUe  yerdammt,  diese  Tenfelskinder  sn  bekehren  ist  unm()g- 
lich,  wie  etliche  solchen  Wahn  schopfen  ans  der  Epistel  an  die 
Rbmer." 

The  second  view  has  been  the  one  generally  received  in  every 
age  of  the  church,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  just  referred 
to.  That  it  is  the  correct  interpretation,  appears  evident  for 
the  following  reasons :  1.  The  whole  context  and  drift  of  the 
apostle's  discourse  is  in  its  favour.  In  the  preceding  part  of 
the  chapter,  Paul,  in  the  plainest  terms,  had  taught  that  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews  was  a  probable  event,  and  that  it  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  and  glorious  for  the  whole 
world.  This  idea  is  presented  in  various  forms ;  and  practical 
lessons  are  deduced  from  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he 
contemplated  something  more  than  merely  the  silent  addition 
of  a  few  Israelites  to  the  church  during  successive  ages.  2.  It 
is  evident  that  Paul  meant  to  say,  that  the  Jews  were  to  be 
restored  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  then  rejected.  They 
were  then  rejected  not  merely  as  individuals,  but  as  a  commur 
nity,  and  therefore  are  to  be  restored  as  a  community ;  see 
vs.  11,  15.  How  can  the  latter  passage  (ver.  16,)  especially, 
be  understood  of  the  conversion  of  the  small  number  of  Jews 
which,  from  age  to  age,  have  joined  the  Christian  Church? 
This  surely  has  not  been  as  ^^life  from  the  dead,"  for  the  whole 
world.  8.  It  is  plain  from  this  and  other  parts  of  the  dis* 
course,  that  Paul  refers  to  a  great  event;  something  which 
should  attract  universal  attention.  4.  In  accordance  with  this 
idea,  is  the  manner  of  introducing  this  verse,  I  would  not  have 
you  ignorantj  brethren;  see  1  Cor.  x.  1,  xii.  1,  and  elsewhere. 
Paul  uses  this  form  of  address  when  he  wishes  to  rouse  the 
attention  of  his  readers  to  something  specially  important. 
5.  The  gradual  conversion  of  a  few  Jews  is  no  mystery^  in  the 
scriptural  sense  of  the  word.     The  word  fiuavjpeovy  $ecrety  is 

existiment,  Jadnis  omnern  spem  ad  Ghristiim  in  posteram  perreniendi  pm- 
oifam  6886,  86d  ita  potimi  statuant,  ipsis  non  minos  ceteris  GentUibos,  nondom 
oonversis,  Tiam  patere,  qua  ad  Christum  perdaoantur." 
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not  generally  used,  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  sense  of  the 
word  mystery.  It  means  simply,  what  is  hidden,  or  unknown; 
whether  because  it  is  an  unrevealed  purpose  of  God;  or 
because  it  is  future ;  or  because  it  is  covered  up  in  parables  or 
symbols,  (as  the  mystery  of  the  seven  candlesticks,  Rev.  i.  20 ;) 
*  or  because  it  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  mind,  Eph. 
V.  32.  It  is  only  in  the  last-mentioned  case  that  fmav^peov 
answers  to  our  word  mystery.  Whatever  needs  an  djcoxdhxpt^j 
to  become  an  object  of  knowledge,  is  a  /jUMmjpiOP.  It  is  there- 
fore used  in  reference  to  all  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  which 
are  not  the  truths  of  reason,  but  matters  of  divine  revelation; 
Eom.  xvi.  25,  1  Cor.  ii.  7,  iv.  1,  Eph.  vi.  19,  &c.  Hence  minis- 
ters are  called  stewards  of  the  mysteries  (i.  e.,  of  the  revela- 
tions) of  God.  It  is  also  used  of  some  one  doctrine,  considered 
as  previously  unknown  and  undiscoverable  by  human  reason, 
however  simple  and  intelligible  in  its  own  nature.  Thus,  the 
fact  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  admitted  into  the  church  of 
Otoij  Paul  calls  a  mystery,  Eph.  i.  9,  iii.  4.  Any  future  event, 
therefore,  which  could  be  known  only  by  divine  revelation,  is  a 
mystery.  The  fact  that  all  should  not  die,  though  all  should 
be  changed,  was  a  mystery,  1  Cor.  rv.  61.  In  like  manner, 
here,  when  Paul  says,  ^'  I  would  not,  brethren,  have  you  igno- 
rant of  this  mystery,"  he  means  to  say,  that  the  event  to  which 
he  referred,  was  one  which,  depending  on  no  secondary  cause, 
but  on  the  divine  purpose,  could  be  known  only  by  divine  reve- 
lation. This  description  is  certainly  far  more  suitable  to  the 
annunciation  of  a  prophecy,  than  to  the  statement  of  a  fact 
which  might  have  been  confidently  inferred  from  what  God  had 
already  revealed.  6.  The  words,  all  Israel,  in  the  next  verse, 
cannot,  as  the  first  interpretation  mentioned  above  would 
require,  be  understood  of  the  spiritual  Israel;  because  the 
word  is  just  before  used  in  a  different  sense,  ^'  blindness  in  part 
has  happened  unto  Israel."  This  blindness  is  to  continue  until 
a  certain  time,  when  it  is  to  be  removed,  and  then  all  Israel  is 
to  be  saved.  It  is  plain,  that  Israel  in  these  cases  must  be 
understood  as  referring  to  the  same  class  of  persons.  This  is 
also  clear  from  the  opposition  between  the  terms  Israel  and 
Gentile.  7.  The  words  {p-XP^^  oy,)  correctly  rendered  in  our 
version,  untily  cannot,  so  consistently  with  usage,  be  translated, 
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as  hng  aSj  or  $o  thaty  followed  as  they  are  here  by  the  aorist 
subjunctive ;  see  Rev^  xv.  8,  xvii.  17 ;  compare  Heb.  iii.  18. 
8.  The  following  verses  seem  to  require  this  interpretation. 
The  result  contemplated  is  one  which  shall  be  a  full  accomplish- 
ment of  those  prophecies  which  predicted  the  salvation  of  the 
Jews.  The  reason  given  in  vs.  28,  29,  for  the  event  to  which  * 
Paul  refers,  is  the  unchangeableness  of  God's  purposes  and 
covenant.  Having  once  taken  the  Jews  into  special  connection 
with  himself,  he  never  intended  to  cast  them  off  for  ever.  The 
apostle  sums  up  his  discourse  by  saying,  ^  As  the  Gentiles  were 
formerly  unbelieving,  and  yet  obtained  mercy,  so  the  Jews  who 
now  disbelieve,  shall  hereafter  be  brought  in ;  and  thus  God 
will  have  mercy  on  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.'  From  all 
these  considerations,  it  seems  obvious  that  Paul  intended  here 
to  predict  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  Jews,  as  a  body, 
should  be  converted  unto  the  Lord;  compare  2  Cor.  iii.  16. 
The  prediction  contained  in  this  verse  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
context.  The  rejection  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  did 
not  involve  the  perdition  of  every  individual  of  that  nation. 
Thousands,  and  even  myriads,  believed  and  were  saved.  So  the 
restoration  here  foretold  is  not  to  be  understood  as  including 
every  individual  of  the  Jewish  people,  but  simply  that  there  is 
to  be  a  national  restoration. 

"  Le$t  ye  should  be  wise  in  your  own  eoneeits.  This  is  given 
as  the  reason  why  the  apostle  wished  the  Gentiles  to  know  and 
consider  the  event  which  he  was  about  to  announce.  This 
clause  may  mean  either,  ^  Lest  ye  proudly  imagine  that  your 
own  ideas  of  the  destiny  of  the  Jews  are  correct;'  or,  'Lest  ye 
be  proud  and  elated,  as  though  you  were  better  and  more 
highly  favoured  than  the  Jews.'  The  former  is  perhaps  most 
in  accordance  with  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  (iv  iaurdic 
ippoMfioe;)  see  Pro  v.  iii.  7. 

Blindness  in  part,  i.  e.,  partial  blindness ;  partial  as  to  its 
extent  and  continuance.  Because  not  all  the  Jews  were  thus 
blinded,  nor  was  the  nation  to  remain  blind  for  ever.  The 
words  dTtd  fiipou^  are  not  to  be  connected  with  nwpokrt^j  nor 
with  Tip  lapwjX;  but  with  yiyovtv.  'Blindness  has  partially 
happened  to  Israel.'  The  reference,  however,  is  not  to  the 
degree,  but  to  the  continuance  of  this  blindness.    It  is  not  final 
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and  hopeless;  it  is  only  tat  a  time.  The  word  {Tcwpwtre^) 
rendered  blindne$$y  is  more  correctly  rendered,  in  Mark 
iii.  5,  hardnes9;  compare  Eph.  iv.  16;  see  yer.  7,  and  chap. 
ix,  18. 

UfUU  thefidneM  of  the  Gentilei  be  come  m.  J7nft7,  (i;^^c  ohy 
'  marks  the  terminus  ad  quem.  This  blindness  of  Israel  is  to 
continue  until  something  else  happened.  There  were  to  be,  and 
have  been  numerous  conversions  to  Christianity  from  among  the 
Jews,  in  every  age  since  the  advent ;  but  their  national  conver- 
sion is  not  to  occur  until  the  heathen  are  converted.  What, 
however,  is  definitely  meant  by  the  nXjjpw/ia  rwv  i^pcjUy  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  The  question  is  not  to  be  decided  by 
the  mere  signification  of  the  words.  In  whatever  way  they  may 
be  explained,  the  general  idea  is  the  same.  The  TrkTjpoD/jta  of 
the  Gentiles  may  mean,  that  which  makes  the  Gentiles,  as  to 
number,  full.  Or,  according  to  others,  the  Gentiles  themselves 
are  the  Trhjpw/iay  i.  e.,  the  complement;  they  make  full  the 
vacancy  left  by  the  rejection  of  the  Jews.  Or,  as  is  commonly 
assumed,  Ttiijpwfjuz  is  be  taken  in  a  secondary  sense,  for  mtUti" 
tude.  Compare  G^n.  xlvlii.  19:  "Multitude  (literally  fulness) 
of  nations;"  and  Isa.  xxxi.  4,  "Multitude  (fulness)  of  shep- 
herds." This  does  not  mean  the  totality  of  the  Gentiles.  It  is 
not  Paul's  doctrine,  that  all  Gentiles  who  ever  lived  are  to  be 
introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Nor  does  it  mean,  that 
all  the  Gentiles  who  may  be  alive  when  the  Jews  are  converted, 
shall  be  true  Christians.  All  that  can  be  safely  inferred  from 
this  language  is,  that  the  Gentiles,  as  a  body,  the  mass  of  the 
Gentile  world,  will  be  converted  before  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews,  as  a  nation.  Much  will  remain  to  be  accomplished  after 
that  event;  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  what  ^shall  then 
remain  to  be  done,  the  Jews  are  to  have  a  prominent  agency. 
Their  conversion  will  be  as  life  from  the  dead  to  the  church. 
We  must  remember,  that  Paul  is  here  speaking  as  a  prophet, 
iv  d^zoxaXufpu^  1  Cor.  xiv.  6,  and  therefore  his  language  must  be 
interpreted  by  the  rules  of  prophetic  interpretation.  Prophecy 
is  not  proleptic  history.  It  is  not  designed  to  give  us  the  know- 
ledge of  the  future  which  history  gives  us  of  the  past.  Great 
events  are  foretold;  but  the  mode  of  their  occurrence,  their 
details,  and  their  consequences,  can  only  be  learned  by  the 
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event.  It  is  in  the  retrospect  that  the  foreshadowing  of  the 
future  is  se^i  to  be  miraculous  and  divine. 

Ybrsb  26.  And  90  all  Israel  %haU  be  savedj  09  it  is  written. 
Israel,  here,  from  the  context,  must  mean  the  Jewish  people, 
and  aU  Israel^  the  whole  nation.  The  Jews,  as  a  people,  are 
now  rejected ;  as  a  people,  they  are  to  be  restored.  As  their 
rejection,  although  national,  did  not  include^  the  rejection  of 
every  individual ;  so  their  restoration,  although  in  like  manner 
national,  need  not  be  assumed  to  include  the  salvation  of  every 
individual  Jew.  ZToc  ^hpaijX  is  not  therefore  to  be  here  under- 
stood to  mean,  all  the  true  people  of  God,  as  Augustin,  Calvin, 
and  many  others  explain  it ;  nor  all  the  elect  Jews^  L  e.,  all  that 
part  of  the  nation  which  constitute  ^^  the  remnant  according  to 
the  election  of  grace;"  but  the  whole  nation,  as  a  nation. 

In  support  of  what  he  had  said,  the  apostle  appeals  to  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies.  It  is  probable  that  here,  as  else* 
where,  he  does  not'intend  to  refer  exclusively  to  any  one  predic- 
tion, but  to  give  the  general  sense  of  many  specific  declarations 
of  the  ancient  prophets.  Isa.  lix.  20,  21,  xxvii.  9,  Jer.  xxxi. 
81 — 34,  Ps.  xiv.  7,  are  the  passages  which  seem  to  have  been 
immediately  before  the  apostle's  mind,  and  to  have  given  colour 
to  his  language.  In  Isa.  lix.  20,  it  is  said,  ^^The  Bedeemer 
shall  come  to  Zion,  and  unto  them  that  turn  from  transgression 
in  Jacob."  Instead  of  ix  HeioPy  out  of  Zion^  the  LXX.  have 
ivBxtv  Icfivy  for  the  sake  of  Zion^  the  English  version,  to  Zion. 
In  Ps.  xiv.  7,  it  is,  out  ^  Zion.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse,  as 
given  by  Paul,  does  not  agree  with  the  Hebrew,  which  is  cor- 
rectly rendered  in  our  version,  ^^  To  such  as  turn  from  trans- 
gression (literally,  to  the  converte  of  tran$gr^9ion)  in  Jacob.*' 
Paul  follows  the  LXX.,  xoi  dazoazpiipu  das^iac  dnb  Waxaf^, 
and  shall  turn  iniquity  from  Jacob.  In  Isa.  xxviL  9,  the  phrase 
is,  ^'the  iniquity  of  Jacob  shall  be  purged."  The  general  idea 
expressed  in  these  passages  is,  ^'  The  God,  the  deliverer,  shall 
come  for  the  salvation  of  Jacob,"  i.  e.,  of  the  Jews.  And  this 
is  all  that  Paul  desired  to  establish  by  these  ancient  prophecies. 
The  apostle  teaches,  that  the  deliverance  promised  of  old,  and 
to  which  the  prophet  Isaiah  referred  in  the  passage  above  cited, 
included  much  more  than  the  conversion  of  the  comparatively 
few  Jews  who  believed  in  Christ  at  the  advent.     The  full 
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accomplishment  of  the  promise,  that  he  should  tnm  away 
ungodliness  from  Jacob,  contemplated  the  conversion  of  the 
whole  nation,  as  snch,  to  the  Lord.  We  are,  of  course,  bonnd 
to  receive  the  apostle's  interpretation  as  correct ;  and  there  is 
the  less  difficulty  in  this,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  original 
passage  at  all  incompatible  with  it,  and  as  it  accords  with  the 
nature  of  God's  covenant  with  his  ancient  people. 

Vbrsb  27.  For  this  is  my  covenant  unto  them;  c&Ttrj  a5ro^c  ^ 
7taf>  if^ou  dcoc&^xijj  this  for  them  is  the  covenant  which  proceeds 
from  me.  In  the  Hebrew  it  is  simply,  my  covenant;  so  that 
Tta^  iftou  is  for  the  genitive.  See,  however,  Winer,  iii.,  §  30. 
The  pronoun  oSr^,  thiSy  is  to  be  referred  to  what  follows ;  this 
is  my  covenant,  (5rav,  wheUy)  that  I  will  take  away  their  sins. 
The  demonstrative  pronoun  may  be  followed,  and  its  reference 
determined,  by  ha^  John  xvii.  8 ;  Wv,  1  John  ii.  8 ;  and  as  in 
this  case,  and  in  1  John  v.  2,  by  brdu.  The  quotation  in  this 
verse,  as  that  in  ver.  26,  is  not  from  any  one  place.  The  words, 
Hiis  is  my  covenant  with  them,  occur  in  Isa.  lix.  21 ;  the  clause. 
When  I  shall  take  away  their  sins^  is  from  Isa.  xxvii.  9,  as  ren- 
dered by  the  LXX.,  who  give  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew,  **  Their 
iniquity  shall  be  purged;"  or,  literally,  to  take  away  his  sin. 
All  the  apostle  intended  to  prove,  is  proved  by  the  language  of 
the  prophets.  The  covenant  of  God  with  his  ancient  people 
secured,  after  their  apostacy  and  consequent  banishment  in 
Babylon,  and  their  dispersion  over  the  earth,  and  their  rejec- 
tion of  Christ,  the  ultimate  purging  away  of  their  sin,  and  their 
restoration,  as  a  nation,  to  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  This 
national  conversion  is  also  predicted  in  Zech.  xii.  10,  and  in 
many  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Vbrsb  28.  As  concerning  the  gospel^  they  are  enemies  for 
your  sakes;  hut  as  touching  the  election^  they  are  beloved  for  the 
fathers'  sakes.  In  this  and  the  few  following  verses,  the  apostle 
sums  up  what  he  had  previously  taught.  The  Jews,  he  says, 
were  now,  as  far  as  the  gospel  was  concerned,  regarded  and 
treated  as  enemies,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gentiles;  but,  in 
reference  to  the  election,  they  were  still  regarded  as  the  pecu- 
liar people  of  God,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the 
patriarchs.  They  are  enemies^  whether  of  the  gospel,  of  the 
apostle,  or  of  God,  is  not  expressed,  and  therefore  depends  on 
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the  context.  Each  view  of  the  clause  has  its  advocates.  The 
last  is  the  correct  one,  because  they  are  enemies  to  him,  bj 
whom,  on  one  account,  they  are  beloved.  The  word  ^jip-poi  may 
be  taken  actively  or  passively ;  see  v.  101  They  are  inimical 
to  God,  or  they  are  regarded  and  treated  as  enemies  by  him. 
The  latter  best  suits  the  context.  They  are  now  aliens 'from 
their  own  covenant  of  promise. 

A%  concerning  the  gospelj  xard  rb  iixcfyihou,  tha^  is,  the 
gospel  is  the  occasion  of  their  being  regarded  as  enemies.  This 
is  explained  by  a  reference  to  vs.  11, 16.  By  their  punishment 
the  progress  of  the  gospel  has  been  facilitated  among  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  and  therefore  the  apostle  says,  it  is  for  your  sahe%  they 
are  thus  treated.  On  the  other  hand,  xardi  dk  ttjp  ixXopjPy  as 
it  regards  the  election^  or  the  covenant  of  God,  they  are  still 
regarded  with  peculiar  favour,  because  descended  from  those 
patriarchs  to  whom  and  to  whose  seed  the  promises  were  made. 
This  is  but  expressing  in  a  different  form  the  idea  which  the 
apostle  had  previously  presented,  viz.,  that  the  covenant  made 
with  Abraham  was  inconsistent  with  the  final  rejection  of  the 
Jews,  as  a  people.  God  foresaw  and  predicted  their  temporary 
defection  and  rejection  from  his  kingdom,  but  never  contem- 
plated their  being  for  ever  excluded;  see  vs.  16,  25 — 27. 
^^  Paulus  autum  docet,  ita  (Judseos)  fuisse  ad  tempus  Dei  provi- 
dentia  excsecatos,  ut  via  evangeHo  ad  gentes  stemeretur :  csete- 
rum  non  esse  in  perpetuum  a  Dei  gratia  exclusos.  Fatetur 
ergo— Deum  non  esse  immemorem  foederis,  quod  cum  patribus 
eorum  pepigit,  et  quo  testatus  est,  se  setemo  consilio  gentem 
illam  dilectione  complexam  esse."  Oalvin. 

Ybrse  29.  For  the  gifts  and  calling  of  Q-od  are  without 
repentance;  r<i  fa^iafiaxa  xai  -^  xX^ac^,  the  gifts  of  God  in  gene- 
ral, and  specially  the  calling  of  God.  Compare  Mark  xvi.  7. 
God  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  change.  Having  chosen  the 
Jews  as  his  people,  the  purpose  which  he  had  in  view  in  that 
choice  can  never  be  altered;  and  as  it  was  his  purpose  that 
they  should  ever  remain  his  people,  their  future  restoration  to 
his  favour  and  kingdom  is  certain.  Having  previously  explained 
the  nature  of  God's  covenant  with  his  ancient  people,  Paul 
infers  from  the  divine  character,  that  it  will  be  fully  accom- 
plished.    Calling  is  equivalent  to  election^  as  appears  from  the 
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context,  the  one  word  being  substitnted  for  the  other,  and  also 
from  the  use  of  the  cognate  terms,  (see  chap.  viiL  28,  i.  7,  &c., 
&c.)  The  general  proposition  of  the  iq>08tle,  therefore,  is,  diat 
the  purposes  of  God  are  unchangeable;  and,  consequently, 
those  whom  God  has  chosen  for  anj  special  benefit  cannot  fail 
to  attain  it.  The  persons  whom  he  hath  chosen  to  eternal  life 
shall  certainly  be  saved;  and  the  people  whom  he  chooses  to  be 
his  peculiar  people,  as  the  Jews  were  chosen  in  Abraham,  must 
for  ever  remain  his  people.  The  purpose  once  formed,  and  the 
prombe  once  given,  never  can  be  changed.  As  in  the  whole 
context  Paul  is  speaking,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  the  rejec- 
tion and  restoration  of  the  Jews  as  a  body,  it  is  evident  that 
the  calling  and  election  which  he  here  has  in  view,  are  such  as 
pertain  to  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  and  not  such  as  contemplate 
the  salvation  of  individuals. 

Ybrses  30,  81.  Far  09  ye  in  times  paH  have  not  believed 
Q-od^  yet  have  now  obtained  mercy  through  their  unbelief;  even 
90y  &c.  These  verses  contain  a  repetition  and  confirmation  of 
the  previous  sentiment.  The  cases  of  the  Gentiles  and  Jews 
are  very  nearly  parallel.  Formerly  the  Gentiles  were  disbe- 
lieving, yet  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  became  the  occasion  of 
their  obtaining  mercy;  so  now,  though  the  Jews  are  dis- 
obedient, the  mercy  shown  to  the  Gentiles  is  to  be  the  means 
of  their  obtaining  mercy.  As  the  gospel  came  from  the  Jews 
to  the  Gentiles,  so  is  it  to  return  from  the  Gentiles  to  the  Jews. 
Paul  had  before  stated  how  the  unbelief  of  the  Israelites  was 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  salvation  of  other  nations,  and 
how  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  was  to  re-act  upon  the  Jews. 

It  is  in  confirmation  of  what  had  just  been  said,  that  the 
apostle  introduces  what  follows  by  yaprfor.  For  ae  yein  time 
poet  have  not  beUeved,  7e,  of  course  referring  to  the  Gentiles. 
In  timee  past,  L  e.,  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  Have  not 
believed  Q-od^  ijnsi&ijaaTe  r(ji  Ostp^  disobeyed  Chd.  According 
to  the  Scriptures,  however,  faith  is  an  act  of  obedience,  and 
unbelief  is  disobedience.  Hence  the  to  obey  often  means  to 
believe  or  confide  in.  That  is^  the  same  act  may  be  expressed 
by  either  word.  Thus  in  Heb.  v.  9,  Christ  is  said  to  be  the 
author  of  salvation  to  all  those  who  obey  him.  In  the  New 
Testament  dxu&up  and  dxu&sia  are  always  used  to  express 
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disobedience  to  the  truth;  that  is,  the  act  of  rejecting  the 
truth.  It  is  not,  therefore,  moral  disobedience  in  general  that 
is  here  referred  to,  but  unbelief.  Have  obtained  mercy  through 
their  unbeliefs  r^  roinwv  dKee&€cau  The  dative  has  here  a 
causal  force.  The  unbelief  of  the  Jews  was,  as  an  historical 
fact,  the  occasion  of  the  gospel's  being  extended  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. So  have  these  also  not  believed^  that  through  your  mercy 
they  may  aho  obtain  mercy^  o&roi  xai  ohzoe  pop  ijittidr^aap  T(p 
Iffieriptp  iUa,  ha  xai  ahrot  iXeyj&catre.  The  translation  given 
of  this  clause  in  the  English  version,  supposes  that  7pa  is 
out  of  its  proper  place,  and  should  stand  before  Tip  6fi€Tip(f)  ikiety 
that  through  your  mercy  they  may  obtain  mercy.  In  the  Greek 
these  words  are  connected  with  iptu&Tjaav;  and  accordingly  in 
the  Vulgate  they  are  rendered,  "ita  et  isti  nunc  non  credide- 
runt  in  vestram  misericordiam."  And  Luther  translates, 
"  And  these  now  have  not  chosen  to  believe  the  mercy  which 
you  have  accepted  or  experienced."  Calvin:  "Si  nunc  in- 
creduli  facti  sunt,  eo  quod  adepti  estis  misericordiam,"  {because 
ye  have  obtained  mercy.)  Lachmann,  in  his  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  adopts  the  same  construction,  putting  a 
comma  after  iUee.  The  parallelism  of  the  verse,  and  the 
obvious  antithesis  between  iXiu  and  dKa&uOy  {your  mercy  and 
their  unbeliefs)  demand  the  other  mode  of  explanation.  This 
trajection  of  the  particle  ha  is  not  unusual.  For  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  some  clause  or  word  is  placed  before,  when  its 
logical  position  would  be  after  the  particle.  See  2  Cor.  ii.  4, 
TTjP  Aydjajp  ha  yv&rt. 

Vbrsb  32.  For  God  hath  concluded  all  in  unbelief;  tropxXeeof 
c/Cy  in  a  literal  or  local  sense,  means,  to  shut  up  together  in  a 
place;  and  metaphorically,  to  deliver  over  to  the  power  of. 
Here  the  idea  is,  that  God,  in  the  dispensation  of  his  provi- 
dence and  grace,  has  so  ordered  things,  that  all,  Gentiles  and 
Jews,  first  the  one,  and  then  the  other,  should  reveal  their  true 
character  as  sinners,  and  stand  out  in  history  confessed  as 
unbelievers.  For  examples  of  a  similar  form  of  expression,  see 
Ps.  xxxi.  8,  "Thou  hast  shut  me  up  {aouixXuaa^)  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy ;"  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60,  "  He  gave  their  life  over 
{aopixXsitrsp)  to  the  pestilence."  Compare  Gal.  iii.  22.  In 
none  of  these  cases  is  the  word  used  simply  declaratively, 
88 
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"  God  declared  them  to  be  unbelievers."  Nor  is  mere  permis- 
sion all  that  is  expressed.  God's  efficiency  or  control  is 
directly  asserted.  God  gave  the  Psalmist  into  the  hands  of 
hU  enemy,  and  he  gave  up  first  the  Gentiles  and  then  the 
Jews,  unto  unbelief.  The.  agency  of  God  in  giving  men  up  to 
sin  is  punitive ;  it  is  consistent  with  their  liberty  and  responsi- 
bility, and  with  his  own  holiness.  He  does  not  cause  their  sin, 
but  he  so  orders  his  dispensations,  that  their  sinfulness  is 
revealed,  and  the  mode  of  its  manifestation  determined.  It 
seems  also  to  enter  into  the  design  of  the  apostle  to  show 
that  God  had  dealt  alike  with  Gentile  and  Jew.  They  stood 
on  the  same  ground.  Both  were  dependent  on  sovereign 
mercy.  Both  had  sunk  into  a  state  from  which  the  grace 
of  God  alone  could  save  them.  As  all  were  equally  miserable 
and  helpless,  God  determined  to  have  mercy  upon  all,  and 
to  bring  all,  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles,  into  the  fold  of  Christ. 

Ykrsbs  33 — 86.  The  apostle  having  finished  his  exhibition 
of  the  plan  of  redemption,  having  presented  clearly  the  doc- 
trine of  justification,  sanctification,  the  certainty  of  salvation 
to  all  believers,  election,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  the  present 
rejection  and  final  restoration  of  the  Jews,  in  view  of  all  the 
wonders  and  all  the  glories  of  the  divine  dealings  with  men, 
pours  forth  this  sublime  and  affecting  tribute  to  the  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  sovereignty  of  God.  Few  passages,  even  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  to  be  compared  with  this,  in  the  force  with 
which  it  presents  the  idea  that  God  is  all,  and  man  is  nothing. 
It  is  supposed  by  many  that  these  verses  have  reference  to  the 
doctrines  taught  in  the  immediate  context;  and  that  it  is  the. 
wisdom  of  God,  as  displayed  in  the  calling  of  men.  Gentiles 
and  Jews,  which  Paul  here  contemplates.  Others  restrict 
them  still  further  to  the  display  of  the  mercy  of  God,  of  which 
the  apostle  had  just  been  speaking.  But  the  passage  should 
be  applied  to  that  to  which  it  is  most  naturally  applicable. 
The  question  is,  what  called  forth  these  admiring  views  of  the 
dispensations  of  God?  The  truth  that  he  would  ultimately 
restore  his  ancient  people?  or  the  whole  exhibition  of  the 
economy  of  redemption  ?  As  the  passage  occurs  at  the  close 
of  this  exhibition,  as  it  expresses  precisely  the  feelings  which  it 
might  be  expected  to  produce,  and  as  there  is  nothing  to  restrict 
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it  to  the  immediate  context,  it  is  most  natural  to  consider  it  as 
referring  to  all  that  the  apostle  had  hitherto  taught. 

The  principal  ideas  presented  in  this  passage  are,  1.  The 
incomprehensible  character  and  infinite  excellence  of  the  divine 
nature  and  dispensations,  ver.  33.  2.  God's  entire  independ- 
ence of  man,  vs.  34,  85.  8.  EUs  comprehending  all  things 
within  himself;  being  the  source,  the  means,  and  the  end  of 
all,  ver.  35. 

y  BRSB  33.  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  msdom  and 
knowledge  of  God!  Sow  unsearchable  are  his  judgments^  and 
his  ways  past  finding  out.  There  are  two  methods  of  interpret- 
ing these  words.  First,  the  three  genitives,  itXouroOj  aoipia^y 
yvwcsoK^  may  stand  in  the  s&me  relation  to  fid&o^.  0  the 
depth  of  the  riches,  and  of  the  wisdom,  and  of  the  knowledge 
of  God.  Or  TcXouToo  may  qualify  ^dd<Ky  0  the  depth  of  the 
riches,  (the  inexhaustible,  or  inconceivable,  depth)  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God.  So  far  as  commentators  are 
concerned,  they  are  about  equally  divided  as  to  these  explana- 
tions. K  the  former  method  be  adopted,  riches  may  be  under- 
stood to  refer  specially  to  the  mercy  or  goodness  of  God,  2,  4, 
10,  12;  or,  to  his  resources  in  general.  ^How  inconceivable 
are  the  resources  of  God,'  i.  e.,  his  plenitude  of  perfections  and 
of  means.  If  the  latter,  then  it  refers  simply  to  the  inconceiv- 
ableness  of  God's  wisdom  and  knowledge.  As,  however,  the 
grace  of  God  is  not  only  prominently  presented  throughout  the 
epistle,  but  is  specially  referred  to  as  an  object  of  admiration 
in  these  verses,  the  former  explanation  is  on  the  whole  to  be 
preferred.  Although  it  is  not  probable  that,  in  such  a  pas- 
sage, every  word  was  designed  to  be  taken  in  a  very  precise 
and  definite  sense,  yet  it  is  likely  that  Paul  meant  to  express 
different  ideas  by  the  terms  wisdom  and  knowledgey  because 
both  are  so  wonderfully  displayed  in  the  work  of  redemption, 
of  which  he  had  been  speaking.  All-comprehending  know- 
ledge, which  surveyed  all  the  subjects  of  this  work,  all  the 
necessities  and  circumstances  of  their  being,  all  the  means 
requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  purpose,  and  all 
the  results  of  those  means  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Infinite  wisdom,  in  selecting  and  adapting  the  means  to  the 
object  in  view,  in  the  ordering  of  the  whole  scheme  of  creation, 
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providence  and  redemption,  so  that  the  glory  of  Gt)d,  and  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures  are,  and  are  to  be,  so  wonderfully 
promoted.  His  jtidgmentSy  rd  xpi/juxra  aircoOj  may  be  onder- 
stood  in  the  wide  sense,  his  decisions,  i.  e.,  his  purposes,  or 
decrees ;  or  in  the  more  restricted  and  proper  sense,  his  judicial 
decisions,  his  judgments  concerning  men ;  or  it  may  refer  to  his 
providential  judgments  or  dispensations,  and  be  perfectly  par- 
allel with  of  oldoi  auTOU^  his  ways.  As  of  old,  the  ruler  was 
also  the  judge — to  judge  often  means  to  rule — and  the  same 
word  is  used  for  the  decisions  of  the  judge  and  the  decrees  or 
ordinances  of  the  ruler.  In  this  case,  however,  as  Paul  dis- 
tinguishes between  wisdom  and  knowledge,  so  it  is  better  to 
retain  the  shade  of  distinction  between  judgments  and  watfs. 
The  former  are  dye^spsui^ta^  incapable  of  being  investigated  as 
to  their  grounds  or  reasons ;  the  latter  are  dvB^qpnaunoiy  impos- 
dible  to  trace,  (from  fjfvoCi  footprint.)  We  can  only  wonder  and 
adore.  We  can  never  understand.  And  it  is  well  that  it  is  so. 
What  can  be  understood  must  be  limited.  What  is  fully  com- 
prehended no  longer  exercises,  excites,  or  enlarges.  It  is 
because  God  is  infinite  in  his  being,  and  incomprehensible  in 
his  judgments  and  in  his  ways,  that  he  is  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  knowledge  and  blessedness. 

Vbrsb  84.  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord?  or, 
who  hath  been  his  counsellor  f  This  verse  is  designed  to  con- 
firm what  is  said  in  ver.  33.  These  clauses  may  be  taken  as 
synonymous,  or  the  first  may  refer  to  God's  judgments,  and  the 
second,  to  his  ways.  Who  hath  known  what  God  designed  to 
do,  and  the  reasons  of  his  decrees  ?  and.  Who  hath  counselled 
him  as  to  the  mode  of  their  execution  ?  In  his  purposes  and 
his  dispensations  he  is  equally  and  perfectly  independent, 
infinitely  exalted  above  the  supervision  or  direction  of  his 
creatures. 

Vbrsb  86.  Or  who  hath  first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall  be 
recompensed  to  him  again?  This  is  not  to  be  confined  to 
giving  counsel  or  knowledge  to  God,  but  expresses  the  general 
idea  that  the  creature  can  do  nothing  to  place  Gt>d  under  obli- 
gation. It  will  be  at  once  perceived  how  appropriate  is  this 
thought,  in  reference  to  the  doctrines  which  Paul  had  been 
teaching.     Men  are  justified,  not  on  the  ground  of  their  own 
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merit,  but  of  the  merit  of  Christ ;  they  are  sanctified,  not  by 
the  power  of  their  own  good  purposes,  and  the  strength  of  their 
own  will,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  they  are  chosen  and  called 
to  eternal  Kfe,  not  on  the  ground  of  anything  in  them,  but 
according  to  the  purpose  of  him  who  worketh  all  things  after 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  God,  therefore,  is  the  Alpha  and 
the  Omega  of  salvation.  The  creature  has  neither  merit  nor 
power.  His  hopes  must  rest  on  sovereign  mercy  alone.  There 
is  a  correspondence  between  the  several  clauses  in  these  verses. 
*Who  hath  given  to  God,'  refers  to  the  plenitude  and  sove- 
reignty of  his  grace,  (the  ^Mtx;  TrXodrovi) ;  *  Who  hath  known 
the  mind  of  the  Lord?'  to  his  unsearchable  knowledge;  and 
^  Who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ?'  to  his  infinite  wisdom.  This 
was  remarked  long  ago.  Thus  Theodoret  says :  r^  rpia  Taora 
TTpd^  rd  rpia  ri&uxty  rbv  tcXoutou  xai  rifjP  aofiav  xal  dyv  p/wagw 
rd  fuv  tl^  iypw  uouv  xupiou  Ttpd^  rijv  ypwaev^  to  di  vie  aofx^ooXcK 
abrotj  iyivero  npb^  ttjp  aofictify  rd  de  Wc  Ttpoidwxep  abrtp  xai 
ii^oTtodijaeTag  Ttpd^  rbv  tzXootov. 

Verse  36.  For  of  him,,  and  through  him^  and  to  him^  are  all 
things;  to  whom  he  ghry  for  ever.  Amen.  The  reason  why 
man  can  lay  God  under  no  obligation,  is,  that  God  is  himself  all 
and  in  all ;  the  source,  the  means,  and  the  end.  By  him  all 
things  are ;  through  his  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  all  things 
are  directed  and  governed ;  and  to  him,  as  their  last  end,  all 
things  tend.  The  prepositions  ix,  dtoL,  e/c?  here  used,  indicate 
that  God  is  the  source,  the  constantly  working  cause,  and  end 
of  all  things.  Among  the  fathers,  it  was  a  common  opinion 
that  the  apostle  had  reference  to  the  Trinity,  and  intended  in 
these  words  to  indicate  the  relation  of  all  things  to  the  several 
persons  of  the  Godhead.  All  things  are  of  the  Father,  through 
the  Son,  and  to  the  Spirit.  So  Tholuck  and  Olshausen.  To 
this,  however,  it  is  objected,  that  such  reference  is  not 
demanded  by  the  context,  and  that  the  Spirit's  relation  to 
what  is  out  of  himself  is  expressed  by  iv,  not  by  d^.  Compare 
Eph.  iv.  6.  It  is  God  as  God,  the  Godhead,  and  not  the 
persons  of  the  Trinity  in  their  distinct  relations,  that  is  here 
brought  into  view.  When  Paul  asks,  Who  hath  first  given  to 
God  ?  the  answer  is,  No  one,  for  of  him,  through  him,  and  to 
him,  are  all  things.    It  is  for  the  display  of  his  character  every 
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thing  exists,  and  is  directed,  as  the  highest  and  noblest  of  all 
possible  objects.  Creatures  are  as  nothing,  less  than  vanity 
and  nothing  in  comparison  with  God.  Human  knowledge, 
power,  and  virtue,  are  mere  glimmering  reflections  from  the 
brightness  of  the  divine  glorj.  That  system  of  religion,  there- 
fore, is  best  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  God,  the 
nature  of  man,  and  the  end  of  the  universe,  in  which  all  things 
are  of,  through,  and  to  God ;  and  which  most  effectually  leads 
men  to  say,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  tht  namb  bb  all  thb 

GLORT ! 

Such  is  the  appropriate  conclusion  of  the  doctrinal  portion  of 
this  wonderful  epistle ;  in  which  more  fully  and  clearly  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  word  of  God,  the  plan  of  salvation  is 
presented  and  defended.  Here  are  the  doctrines  of  grace; 
doctrines  on  which  the  pious  in  all  ages  and  nations  have  rested 
their  hopes  of  heaven,  though  they  may  have  had  compara- 
tively obscure  intimations  of  their  nature.  The  leading  prin- 
ciple of  all  is,  that  God  is  the  source  of  all  good ;  that  in  fallen 
man  there  is  neither  merit  nor  ability;  that  salvation,  conse- 
quently, is  all  of  grace,  as  well  sanctification  as  pardon,  as  well 
election  as  eternal  glory.  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and 
to  him,  are  all  things ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.    Amen. 

DOCTRINE, 

1.  There  is  to  be  a  general  conversion  of  the  Jews,  concern- 
ing which  the  apostle  teaches  us,  1.  That  it  is  to  be  in  some 
way  consequent  on  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  vs.  11 — 81. 
2.  That  it  will  be  attended  with  the  most  important  and 
desirable  results  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  vs.  12,  15.  3.  That 
it  is  to  take  place  after  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  is  brought 
in ;  that  is,  after  the  conversion  of  multitudes  of  the  Gentiles, 
(how  many,  who  can  tell  ?)  ver.  25.  Nothing  is  said  of  this 
restoration  being  sudden,  or  effected  by  miracle,  or  consequent 
on  the  second  advent,  or  as  attended  by  a  restoration  of  the 
Jews  to  their  own  land.  These  particulars  have  all  been  added 
by  some  commentators,  either  from  their  own  imagination,  or 
from  their  views  of  other  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  They  are 
not  taught  by  the  apostle.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  through  the 
mercy  $houm  to  the  O-entileSy  according  to  Paul,  that  the  Jews 
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are  to  be  brought  in,  which  implies  that  the  former  are  to  be 
instrmnental  in  the  restoration  of  the  latter.  And  he  every- 
where teaches,  that  within  the  church  the  distinction  between 
Jew  and  Gentile  ceases.  In  Christ  there  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  Barbarian  nor  Scythian,  bond  nor  free,  Ool.  iii.  11 ;  all 
classes  are  merged  in  one,  as  was  the  case  under  the  direction 
of  the  apostles  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church. 

2.  The  church  of  God  is  the  same  in  all  ages  and  under  all 
dispensations.  It  is  the  society  of  the  true  people  of  God, 
together  with  their  children.  To  this  society  the  ancient 
patriarchs  and  their  posterity  belonged ;  into  this  society,  at 
the  time  of  Christ,  other  nations  were  admitted,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  Jews  were  cast  out,  and  into  this  same  community 
the  ancient  people  of  God  are  to  be  again  received.  In  every 
stage  of  its  progress,  the  church  is  the  same.  The  olive-tree 
is  one,  though  the  branches  are  numerous,  and  sometimes 
changed,  vs.  17 — 24. 

3.  The  web  of  Providence  is  wonderfully  woven.  Good  and 
evil  are  made  with  equal  certainty,  under  the  government  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence,  to  result  in  the  promotion 
of  God's  gracious  and  glorious  designs.  The  wicked  unbelief 
and  consequent  rejection  of  the  Jews,  are  made  the  means 
of  facilitating  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles ;  the  holy  faith 
and  obedience  of  the  Gentiles,  are  to  be  the  means  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  vs.  11,  81. 

4.  All  organized  communities,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  have  a 
common  responsibility,  a  moral  personality  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  are  dealt  with  accordingly,  rewarded  or  punished  according 
to  their  conduct,  as  such.  As  their  organized  existence  is  con- 
fined to  this  world,  so  must  the  retributive  dispensations  of  God 
respecting  them  be.  Witness  the  rejection,  dispersion,  and 
suiFerings  of  the  Jews,  as  a  national  punishment  for  their 
national  rejection  of  the  Messiah.  Witness  the  state  of  all 
the  eastern  churches  broken  off  from  the  olive-tree  for  the 
unbelief  of  former  generations.  Their  fathers  sinned,  and  their 
children's  children,  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  suffer 
the  penalty,  as  they  share  in  the  guilt,  vs.  11 — 24. 

5.  The  security  of  every  individual  Christian  is  suspended 
on  his  continuing  in  faith  and  holy  obedience;  which  is  indeed 
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rendered  certain  by  the  purpose  and  promise  of  God.  In  like 
manner,  the  security  of  every  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  its  peculiar  advantages,  is  suspended  on  its 
fidelity  as  such,  for  which  fidelity  there  is  no  special  promise 
with  regard  to  any  country  or  any  church,  vs.  20 — 24. 

6.  God  does  sometimes  enter  into  covenant  with  communities, 
as  such.  Thus  he  has  covenanted  with  the  whole  human 
race  that  the  world  shall  not  be  again  destroyed  by  a  deluge, 
and  that  the  seasons  shall  continue  to  succeed  each  other,  in 
regular  order,  until  the  end  of  time.  Thus  he  covenanted  with 
the  Jews  to  be  a  God  to  them  and  to  their  seed  for  ever,  and 
that  they  should  be  to  him  a  people.  This,  it  seems,  is  a  per- 
petual covenant,  which  continues  in  force  until  the  present  day, 
and  which  renders  certain  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  the 
privileges  of  the  church  of  God,  vs.  16,  28,  29. 

7.  It  is  the  radical  principle  of  the  Bible,  and  consequently 
of  all  true  religion,  that  God  is  all  and  in  all ;  that  of  him,  and 
through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things.  It  is  the  tendency  of 
all  truth  to  exalt  God,  and  to  humble  the  creature ;  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  true  piety  to  feel  that  all  good  comes  from 
God,  and  to  desire  that  all  glory  should  be  given  to  God, 
vs.  88—86. 

REMARKS. 

1.  The  mutual  relation  between  the  Christian  church  and  the 
Jews  should  produce  in  the  minds  of  all  the  followers  of  Christ, 

1.  A  deep  sense  of  our  obligations  to  the  Jews  as  the  people 
through  whom  the  true  religion  has  been  preserved,  and  the 
blessings  of  divine  truth  extended  to  all  nations,  vs.  17,  18. 

2.  Sincere  compassion  for  them,  because  their  rejection  and 
misery  have  been  the  means  of  reconciling  the  world  to  God, 
i.  e.,  of  extending  *^ the  gospel  of  reconciliation  among  men, 
vs.  11,  12,  15.  8.  The  banishment  of  all  feelings  of  contempt 
towards  them,  or  exultation  over  them,  vs.  18,  20.  4.  An 
earnest  desire,  prompting  to  prayer  and  eflfort,  for  their  restora- 
tion, as  an  event  fraught  with  blessings  to  them  and  to  all  the 
world,  and  one  which  God  has  determined  to  bring  to  pass, 
vs.  12,  15,  25,  &;c. 

2.  The  dealings  of  God  with  his   ancient   people   should. 
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moreover,  teach  ns,  1.  That  we  have  no  security  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  privileges  but  constant  fidelity,  ver.  20. 
2.  That,  consequently,  instead  of  being  proud  and  self-con- 
fident, we  should  be  humble  and  cautious,  vs.  20,  21.  8.  That 
Ood  will  probably  not  bear  with  us  as  long  as  he  bore  with  the 
Jews,  ver.  21.  4.  That  if  for  our  unbelief  we  are  cast  out  of 
the  church,  our  punishment  will  probably  be  more  severe. 
There  is  no  special  covenant  securing  the  restoration  of  any 
apostate  branch  of  the  Christian  church,  vs.  21,  24,  with  16, 
27—29. 

3.  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  be  connected  with  those  who  are 
in  covenant  with  God.  The  promise  is  ^^  to  thee  and  thy  seed 
after  thee."  "The  Lord  thy  God,  he  is  God,  the  faithful  God, 
which  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy  with  them  that  love  him 
and  keep  his  commandments,  to  a  thousand  generations,"  Deut. 
vii.  9.  The  blessing  of  Abraham  reaches,  in  some  of  its 
precious  consequences,  to  the  Jews  of  this  and  every  coming 
age,  vs.  16,  27—29. 

4.  The  destiny  of  our  children  and  our  children's  children  is 
suspended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  our  fidelity.  "  God  is  a  jeal- 
ous Qod,  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children 
unto  the  third  and  foufth  generation  of  them  that  hate  him." 
What  words  of  woe  for  unborn  thousands,  were  those,  "His 
blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children !"  As  the  Jews  of  the  pre- 
sent age  are  suffering  the  consequences  of  the  unbelief  of  their 
fathers,  and  the  nominal  Christians  of  the  eastern  churches 
suffer  for  the  apostacy  of  previous  generations,  so  will  our 
children  perish,  if  we,  for  our  unbelief  as  a  church  and  nation, 
are  cast  off  from  God,  vs.  19 — 24. 

5.  As  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  is  not  only  a  most  desirable 
event,  but  one  which  God  has  determined  to  accomplish,  Chris- 
tians should  keep  it  constantly  in  view  even  in  their  labours  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles.  This  Paul  did,  vs.  18,  14. 
Every  effort  to  hasten  the  accession  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gen- 
tiles is  so  much  done  towards  the  restoration  of  Israel,  ver.  25. 

6.  Christians  should  not  feel  as  though  they  were  isolated 
beings,  as  if  each  one  need  be  concerned  for  himself  alone, 
having  no  joint  responsibility  with  the  community  to  which  he 
belongs.     God  will  deal  with  our  church  and  country  as  a 
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whole,  and  visit  our  sins  upon  those  who  are  to  come  aft^  ns. 
We  should  feel,  therefore,  that  we  are  one  body,  members  one 
of  another,  having  common  interests  and  responsibilities.  We 
ought  to  weep  over  the  sins  of  the  community  to  which  we 
belong,  as  being  in  one  sense,  and  in  many  of  their  conse- 
quences, our  sins,  vs.  11 — 24. 

7.  As  the  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  without  repentance, 
those  to  whom  he  has  given  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  has  called 
unto  holiness,  may  rejoice  in  the  certainty  of  the  continuance 
of  these  blessings,  ver.  29. 

8.  Does  the  contemplation  of  the  work  of  redemption,  and 
the  remembrance  of  our  own  experience,  lead  us  to  sympathize 
with  the  apostle  in  his  adoring  admiration  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God,  and  feel  that,  as  it  regards  our  salvation, 
everything  is  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  ?  vs.  33 — 36. 

9.  As  it  is  the  tendency  and  result  of  all  correct  views  of 
Christian  doctrine  to  produce  the  feelings  expressed  by  the 
apostle  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  those  views  cannot  be  scrip- 
tural which  have  a  contrary  tendency;  or  which  lead  us  to 
ascribe,  in  any  form,  our  salvation  to  our  own  merit  or  power, 
vs.  33—36. 


CHAPTER   XII. 


CONTENTS. 

Gl^is  chapter  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first,  vs.  1 — 8,  treats 
of  piety  towards  God,  and  the  proper  estimation  and  use  of  the 
various  gifts  and  oflSces  employed  or  exercised  in  the  church. 
The  second,  vs.  9 — 21,  relates  to  love  and  its  various  manifes- 
tations towards  different  classes  of  men. 


ROMANS  Xn.  1—8. 

ANALYSIS. 
As  the  apostle  had  concluded  the  doctrinal  portion  of  the 
epistle  with  the  preceding   chapter,  in  accordance  with  his 
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almost  uniform  practice,  he  deduces  from  his  doctrines  import- 
ant practical  lessons.  The  first  deduction  from  the  exhibition 
which  he  had  made  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  redemption  of 
men,  is  that  they  should  devote  themselves  to  him  as  a  living 
sacrifice,  and  be  conformed  to  his  will  and  not  to  the  manners 
of  the  world,  vs.  1,  2.  The  second  is,  that  they  should  be 
humble,  and  not  allow  the  diversity  of  their  gifts  to  destroy  the 
sense  of  their  unity  as  one  body  in  Christ,  vs.  8—5.  These 
various  gifts  were  to  be  exercised,  not  for  selfish  purposes,  but 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  their  nature  and  design;  diligently, 
disinterestedly,  and  kindly,  vs.  6 — 8, 

COMMENTARY. 

Vbrsb  !•  I  beseech  yoUy  therefore^  brethren^  by  the  mercies 
of  Godj  &o.  As  the  sum  of  all  that  Paul  had  said  of  the  justi- 
fication, sanctification,  and  salvation  of  men  is,  that  these 
results  are  to  be  attributed  not  to  human  merit  nor  to  human 
efforts,  but  to  the  mercy  of  God,  he  brings  the  whole  discussion 
to  bear  as  a  motive  for  devotion  to  God.  Whatever  gratitude 
the  soul  feels  for  pardon,  purity,  and  the  sure  prospect  of  eter- 
nal life,  is  called  forth  to  secure  its  consecration  to  that  God 
who  is  the  author  of  all  these  mercies. 

That  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice^  hohfy  accept- 
able unto  God.  All  the  expressions  of  this  clause  seem  to 
have  an  obvious  reference  to  the  services  of  the  Old  Testament 
economy.  Under  that  dispensation,  animals  free  from  blemish 
were  presented  and  devoted  to  God;  under  the  new  dispensa- 
tion a  nobler  and  more  spiritual  service  is  to  be  rendered ;  not 
the  oblation  of  animals,  but  the  consecration  of  ourselves.  The 
expression,  your  bodies^  is  perhaps  nearly  equivalent  to  your- 
selves;  yet  Paul  probably  used  it  with  design,  not  only  because 
it  was  appropriate  to  the  figure,  but  because  he  wished  to  ren- 
der the  idea  prominent,  that  the  whole  man,  body  as  well  as 
soul,  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  God.  **  Ye  are  bought 
with  a  price;  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body,  and  in  your 
spirit,  which  are  God's,"  1  Cor.  vi.  20.  The  apostle  carries 
the  figure  out ;  the  sacrifice  is  to  be  living^  holy  and  acceptable. 
The  first  of  these  epithets  is  generally  considered  as  intended 
to  express  the  contrast  between  the  sacrifice  here  intended,  and 
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the  yictims  which  were  placed  lifeless  upon  the  altar;  thus 
believers,  in  1  Peter  ii.  6,  are  called  "  living  stones,"  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  senseless  materials  employed  in  a  literal  building. 
We  are  to  present  ^uaiaa^  (^anraPy  a  sacrifice  that  Kves.  "  Abomi- 
nabile  est,  cadaver  offere.*' — Bengel.  The  word  living^  how- 
ever, may  mean  perpetual^  lasting ^  never  neglected;  as  in  the 
phrases,  "living  bread,"  John  vL  61,  *  bread  which  never 
looses  its  power;*  "living  hope,"  1  Peter  L  3,  *hope  which 
never  fails;'  "living  waters,"  "a  living  way,"  &c. ;  (see 
WahV%  Lexicon^  under  the  word  {^do).)  The  sacrifice  then 
which  we  are  to  make  is  not  a  transient  service,  like  the  obla- 
tion of  a  victim,  which  was  in  a  few  moments  consumed  upon 
the  altar,  but  it  is  a  living  or  perpetual  sacrifice  never  to  be 
neglected  or  recalled.  The  epithet  holy  has  probably  direct 
reference  to  the  frequent  use  of  a  nearly  corresponding  word 
(D'>??ti)  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  which,  when  applied  to  sacri- 
fices, is  commonly  rendered  without  blemish.  The  word  holy  is 
then  in  this  case  equivalent  to  immaculate^  L  e.,  free  from  those 
defects  which  would  cause  an  ofiering  to  be  rejected.  The 
term  acceptable  is  here  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  phrase 
"for  a  sweet  smelling  savour,"  Eph.  v.  2,  Phil.  iv.  18,  Lev.  i.  9, 
L  e.,  grateful^  well-pleasing  ;  a  sacrifice  in  which  God  delights. 
Tip  6e<p  is  to  be  connected  with  fbdptazov  and  not  with 
Ttapaurnjaaz. 

Tour  reasonable  service.  There  is  doubt  as  to  the  gram- 
matical construction  of  this  clause.  The  most  natural  and 
simple  explanation  is  to  consider  it  in  apposition  with  the  pre- 
ceding member  of  the  sentence,  as  has  been  done  by  our  trans- 
•  lators,  who  supply  the  words  which  is.  This  consecration  of 
ourselves  to  God,  which  the  apostle  requires,  is  a  reasonable 
service.  The  word  Xaxpua  does  not  mean  an  offering,  but 
worship.  ,  It  is  not  the  thing  offered  that  is  said  to  be  reason- 
able in  the  sense  of,  endowed  with  reason,  but  the  nature  of  the 
service.  It  is  rendered  by  the  mind.  The  word  {XoYcxrjv)  ren- 
dered reasonable^  is  indeed  variously  explained.  The  simplest 
interpretation  is  that  which  takes  the  word  in  its  natural  sense, 
viz.,  pertaining  to  the  mind;  it  is  a  mental  or  spiritual  service, 
in  opposition  to  ceremonial  and  external  observances.  Com- 
pare the  phrase  {Xorftxbif  ydXa)^  ^milk  suited,  or  pertaining  to 
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the  mincL*  1  Peter  ii.  2.  Others  understand  these  words  as 
expressing  the  difference  between  the  sacrifices  under  the 
Christian  dispensation  and  those  under  the  Old.  Formerly 
animals  destitute  of  reason  {dXoYO-  C^a)  were  offered  unto  God, 
but  now  men  possessed  of  a  rational  soul.  But  this  interpreta- 
tion is  neither  so  well  suited  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  nor 
does  it  give  a  sense  so  consistent  with  the  context ;  compare 
1  Peter  ii.  6. 

Ybrsb  2.  And  be  not  eonformed  to  this  worlds  b%U  he  ye 
traneformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  &;c.  Not  only  is 
God  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  as  required  in  the 
preceding  verse,  but  there  must  be  a  corresponding  holiness  of 
life.  This  idea  is  expressed  in  the  manner  most  common  with 
the  sacred  writers.  Regarding  men  uniTersally  as  corrupted 
and  devoted  to  sip,  the  world  is  with  them  equivalent  to  the 
wicked;  to  be  conformed  to  the  world,  therefore,  is  to  be  like 
unrenewed  men  in  temper  and  in  life.  The  word  accuratel/ 
rendered  conformed,  expresses  strongly  the  idea  of  similarity 
in  character  and  manners;  and  that  rendered  tran^ormed 
expresses  with  equal  strength  the  opposite  idea.  Thie  world. 
The  origin  of  this  term,  as  used  in  the  New  Testament,  is  no 
doubt  to  be  sought  in  the  mode  of  expression  so  common 
among  the  Jews,  who  were  accustomed  to  distinguish  between 
the  times  before,  and  the  times  under  the  Messiah,  by  calling 
the  former  period  thie  world,  or  thie  age,  (rm  fibi^)  and  the 
latter,  the  world,  or  age  to  come  (nan  fi)i^).  The  former  phrase 
thus  naturally  came  to  designate  those  who  were  without,  and 
the  latter  those  who  were  within  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  they 
are  equivalent  to  the  expressions  the  world  and  the  church; 
the  mass  of  mankind  and  the  people  of  God;  compare  1  Cor. 
ii.  8,  Eph.  ii.  2,  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  Luke  xx.  85,  Heb.  ii.  5,  vi.  5. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  necessity  for  supposing,  as  is  done  by 
many  commentators,  that  the  apostle  has  any  special  reference, 
in  the  use  of  this  word,  to  the  Jewish  dispensation ;  as  though  his 
meaning  were,  ^  Be  not  conformed  to  the  Jewish  opinions  and 
forms  of  worship,  but  be  transformed  and  accommodated  to  the 
new  spiritual  economy  under  which  ye  are  placed.'  The  word 
{aimv)  here  used,  and  the  equivalent  term  [xSafw^)  commonly 
translated  world,  are  so  frequently  used  for  the  mass  of  man- 
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kind,  considered  in  opposition  to  the  people  of  God,  that  there 
can  be  no  good  reason  for  departing  from  the  common  interpre* 
tation,  especially  as  the  sense  which  it  affords  is  so  good  in 
itself,  and  so  well  snited  to  the  context. 

By  the  renewing  of  your  mind.  This  phrase  is  intended  to 
be  explanatory  of  the  preceding.  The  transformation  to  which 
Christians  are  exhorted,  is  not  a  mere  external  change,  but  one 
which  results  from  a  change  of  heart,  an  entire  alteration  of 
the  state  of  the  mind.  The  word  voSc,  mt«i,  is  used  as  it  is 
here,  frequently  in  the  New  Testament,  Rom.  i.  28,  Eph.  iv.  17, 
28,  Col.  ii.  18,  &c.  In  all  these  and  in  similar  cases,  it  does  not 
differ  from  the  word  hearty  i.  e.,  in  its  wide  sense  for  the 
whole  soul. 

That  ye  may  be  able  to  prove  what  is  that  good  and  acceptable 
and  perfect  will  of  God.  The  logical  relation  of  this  clause  to 
the  preceding  is  doubtful,  as  the  original  (e/c  to  doxtfjdl^uv) 
Admits  of  its  being  regarded  as  expressing  either  the  design  or 
the  result  of  the  change  just  spoken  of.  Our  translators  have 
adopted  the  former  view,  *Ye  are  renewed,  in  order  that  ye 
may  be  able  to  prove,  A;c.'  The  other,  however,  gives  an 
equally  good  sense,  *Ye  are  renewed  so  that  ye  prove,  &c.;' 
such  is  the  effect  of  the  change  in  question.  The  word  ren* 
dered  to  prove^  signifies  also  to  approve;  the  sense  of  this 
passage,  therefore,  may  be  either,  Hhat  ye  may  try  or  prove 
what  is  acceptable  to  God,'  i.  e.,  decide  upon  or  ascertain  what 
is  right;  or,  *that  ye  may  approve  what  is  good,  A;c.*  The 
words  goodf  acceptable^  and  perfecty  are  by  many  considered  as 
predicates  of  the  word  will.  As,  however,  the  expression 
*  acceptable  will  of  God'  is  unnatural  and  unusual,  the  majority 
of  modem  commentators,  after  Erasmus,  take  them  as  substan- 
tives; *that  ye  may  approve  what  is  good,  acceptable,  and 
perfect,  viz.,  the  will  of  God.'  The  last  phrase  is  then  in  appo- 
sition with  the  others.  The  design  and  result  then  of  that  great 
change  of  which  Paul  speaks,  is,  that  Christians  should  know, 
delight  in,  and  practise,  whatever  is  good  and  acceptable  to 
God;  compare  Eph.  v.  10,  17,  Phil.  iv.  8. 

Versb  8.  For  I  say^  through  the  grace  given  unto  m«,  to 
every  man  that  is  among  you^  not  to  think  of  himself  more 
highly  than  he  ought  to  thinky  kc.    The  apostle  connects  with 
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the  general  exhortation  contained  in  the  preceding  verses,  and 
founds  upon  it,  an  exhortation  to  special  Christian  virtues. 
The  first  virtue  which  he  enjoins  upon  believerd  is  modesty  or 
humility.  This  has  reference  specially  to  the  officers  of  the 
church,  or  at  least  to  the  recipients  of  spiritual  gifts.  It  is 
very  evident  from  1  Cor.  xii.  and  xiv.,  that  these  gifts  were 
coveted  and  exercised  by  many  of  the  early  Christians  for  the 
purpose  of  self-exaltation.  They,  therefore,  desired  not  those 
which  were  most  useful,  but  those  which  were  most  attractive; 
and  some  were  puffed  up,  while  others  were  envious  and  dis- 
contented. This  evil  the  apostle  forcibly  and  beautifully 
reproved  in  the  chapters  referred  to,  in  the  same  manner  that 
he  does  here,  and  much  more  at  length.  He  showed  his 
readers  that  these  gifts  were  all  gratuitous,  and  were,  therefore, 
occasions  of  gratitude,  but  not  grounds  of  boasting.  He 
reminds  his  readers  that  the  design  for  which  these  gifts  were 
bestowed,  was  the  edification  of  the  church,  and  not  the  exalta-* 
tion  of  the  receiver ;  that,  however  diversified  in  their  nature, 
they  were  all  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  Spirit,  and 
were  as  necessary  to  a  perfect  whole  as  the  several  members 
of  the  body,  with  their  various  offices,  to  a  perfect  man. 
Having  one  Spirit,  and  constituting  one  body,  any  exaltation 
of  one  over  the  other  was  as  unnatural  as  the  eye  or  ear  dis- 
regarding and  despising  the  hand  or  the  foot.  As  this 
tendency  to  abuse  their  official  and  spiritual  distinctions  was 
not  confined  to  the  Corinthian  Christians,  we  find  the  apostle, 
in  this  passage,  giving  substantially  the  same  instructions  to  the 
Romans. 

Through  the  grace  given  unto  me.  The  word  grace  in  this 
clause  is  by  many  understood  to  mean  the  apostolic  office, 
which  Paul  elsewhere  speaks  of  as  a  great  favour.  "  Tantun- 
dem  valent  ejus  verba  acsi  dixisset:  Non  loqupr  a  me  ipso,  sed 
legat|is  Dei,  quae  mihi  mandata  ille  injunxit,  ad  vos  perfero. 
Gratiam  (ut  prius)  vocat  apostolatum,  quo  Dei  bonitatem  in  eo 
commendet,  ac  simul  innuat,  se  non  irrupisse  propria  temeritate, 
sed  Dei  vocatione  assumptum." — Calvin.  Compare  chap.  i.  6, 
XV.  15,  Eph.  ii.  2,  8.  But  this  is  too  limited;  the  word 
probably  includes  all  the  favour  of  God  towards  him,  not 
merely  in  conferring  on  him  the  office  of  an  apostle,  but  in 
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bestowinga  11  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  ordinary  and  eztraordinarj, 
which  qualified  him  for  his  duties,  and  gave  authority  to  his 
instructions.  Thraugh,  dca^  i.  e.,  on  account  of,  or  out  of 
regard  to. 

Not  to  think  of  him%elf  more  highly  than  he  ought  to 
think.  The  word  to  think  is  an  inadequate  translation  of  the 
Greek,  {ippoveiUy)  inasmuch  as  the  latter  includes  the  idea  of  the 
exercise  of  the  affections  as  well  as  of  the  intellect;  see 
chap.  viii.  5,  Col.  iii.  2,  Phil.  iii.  19.  To  think  of  one-ielf  too 
highly^  is  to  be  puffed  up  with  an  idea  of  our  own  importance 
and  superiority. 

But  to  think  soberlt/j  according  as  God  hath  dealt  to  every 
man  the  measure  of  faith.  There  is  in  the  first  member  of  this 
clause  a  beautiful  paranomasia  in  the  original  (ippovuv  e/c 
rb  awfpousiu)  which  is  lost  in  a  translation.  The  word  ren- 
dered soberly  properly  means  to  be  of  a  sane  mind;  and  then 
to  be  moderate  or  temperate.  Paul  speaks  of  one  who  overesti- 
mates or  praises  himself  as  being  beside  himself;  and  of  him 
who  is  modest  and  humble  as  being  of  a  sane  mind,  i.  e.,  as 
making  a  proper  estimate  of  himself.  "For  whether  we  be 
beside  ourselves,  it  is  to  God ;  or  whether  we  be  sober,  it  is  for 
your  cause,"  2  Cor.  v.  13,  i.  e.,  *If  we  commend  ourselves,  it 
is  that  God  may  be  honoured;  and  if  we  act  modestly  and 
abstain  from  self-commendation,  it  is  that  you  may  be  bene- 
fitted.' To  think  soberly y  therefore,  is  to  form  and  manifest  a 
right  estimate  of  ourselves,  and  of  our  gifts.  A  right  estimate 
can  never  be  other  than  a  very  humble  one,  since,  whatever 
there  is  of  good  in  us  is  not  of  ourselves,  but  of  God. 

The  expression  measure  or  proportion  of  faith^  is  variously 
explained.  Faith  may  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  clause  be,  'Let  every  one  think  of  himself 
according  to  the  degree  of  faith  or  confidence  in  God  which  has 
been  imparted  to  him,  and  not  as  though  he  had  more  than  he 
really  possesses.'  Or  faith  may  be  taken  for  what  is  believed, 
or  for  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  and  the  sense  be,  *  according 
to  the  degree  of  knowledge  which  he  has  attained.'  Or  it  may 
be  taken  for  tJiat  which  is  confided  to  any,  and  be  equivalent 
to  gift.  The  sense  then  is,  *  Let  every  one  think  of  himself 
according  to  the  nature  or  character  of  the  gifts  which  he  has 
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received."  This  is  perhaps  the  most  generally  received  inter- 
pretation, although  it  is  arrived  at  in  different  ways;  many 
considering  the  word  faith  here  as  used  metonymically  for  its 
effects,  viz.,  for  the  various  {xapitrfiara)  graces,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  of  which  it  is  the  cause.  This  general  sense  is 
well  suited  to  the  context,  as  the  following  verses,  containing  a 
specification  of  the  gifts  of  prophesying,  teaching,  ruling,  &c., 
appear  to  he  an  amplification  of  this  clause.  The  first  men- 
tioned interpretation  is,  however,  most  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  meaning  of  nttnc^. 

Vbrsbs  4,  5.  Far  as  we  have  many  members  in  one  lody, 
and  all  members  have  not  the  same  office;  so  we,  &c.  In  these 
verses  we  have  the  same  comparison  that  occurs  more  at  length 
in  1  Cor.  xii.,  and  for  the  same  purpose.  The  object  of  the 
apostle  is  in  both  cases  the  same.  He  designs  to  show  that  the 
diversity  of  offices  and  gifts  among  Christians,  so  far  from 
being  inconsistent  with  their  union  as  one  body  in  Christ,  is 
necessary  to  the  perfection  and  usefulness  of  that  body.  It 
would  be  as  unreasonable  for  all  Christians  to  have  the  same 
gifts,  as  for  all  the  members  of  the  human  frame  to  have  the 
same  office.  This  comparison  is  peculiarly  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate; because  it  not  only  clearly  illustrates  the  particular 
point  intended,  but  at  the  same  time  brings  into  view  the 
important  truth  that  the  real  union  of  Christians  results  from 
the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  union  of  the  several 
members  of  the  body  is  the  result  of  their  being  all  animated 
and  actuated  by  one  soul.  Nothing  can  present  in  a  clearer 
light  the  duty  of  Christian  fellowship,  or  the  sinfulness  of  divi- 
sions and  envyings  among  the  members  of  Christ's  body,  than 
the  apostle's  comparison.  'Believers,  though  many,  are  one 
body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members  one  of  another.'  01 
icoX)>ol  Sv  aw  fid  icfisp.  We,  the  many,  are  one  body.  In  one 
respect  we  are  many,  in  another  we  are  one.  Just  as  the  body 
is  many  as  to. its  members,  and  one  in  their  organic  connection. 
Believers  are  one  body,  i.  e.,  a  living  organic  whole,  not  in 
virtue  of  any  external  organization,  but  w  Christy  i.  e.,  in 
virtue  of  their  common  union  with  him.  And  as  this  union  with 
Christ  is  not  merely  external,  or  by  profession,  or  by  unity  of 
opinion  and  sentiment  only,  but  vital,  arising  from  the  indwell- 
89 
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ing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  so,  the  apostle 
adds,  the  union  of  believers  one  with  another,  is  also  a  vital 
union.  They  are  b  xad^  eJc  diXk^kwv  fiibj^  every  one  members  one 
of  another.  The  relation  of  believers  to  each  other  is  far  more 
intimate  than  that  between  the  members  of  any  external  organi- 
sation, whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  It  is  analogous  to  the 
mutual  relation  of  the  members  of  the  same  body,  animated  by 
one  soul,  b  xaff  eFc  for  b  xad^  Ivo,  in  the  sense  of  €?c  ixaaz&Cj 
is  a  solecism  occurring  only  in  the  later  Greek. 

Vbrsb  6.  Having  therefore  gifts  differing  according  to  the 
grace  given  unto  uSy  &c.  In  this  and  the  following  verses  we 
have  the  application  of  the  preceding  comparison  to  the  special 
object  in  view.  'If  Christians  are  all  members  of  the  same 
body,  having  different  offices  and  gifts,  instead  of  being  puffed 
up  one  above  another,  and  instead  of  envying  and  opposing 
each  other,  they  should  severally  discharge  their  respective 
duties  diligently  and  humbly  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  not 
for  their  own  advantage.*  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the 
apostle,  in  specifying  the  various  gifts  to  which  he  refers,  meant 
to  arrange  them  under  the  two  heads  ot  prophesying  and  admin- 
istering \  or  that  he  specifies  the  duties  of  two  classes  of  officers, 
the  prophets  and  deacons  (dtdxovot).  To  the  former  would  then 
belong  prophesying,  teaching,  exhortation;  to  the  latter,  min- 
istering, giving,  ruling,  showing  mercy.  This  view  of  the  pas- 
sage, which  is  adopted  by  De  Brais,  Koppe,  and  others,  require 
that  the  terms  prophet  and  deacon  should  be  taken  in  their 
widest  sense.  Both  are  indeed  frequently  used  with  great 
latitude ;  the  former  being  applied  to  any  one  who  speaks  as 
the  mouth  of  God,  or  the  explainer  of  his  will ;  and  the  latter 
to  any  ministerial  officer  in  the  church,  1  Cor.  iii.  5,  Eph.  iii.  7, 
Col.  i.  7,  23,  &c.  Although  this  interpretation  is  consistent 
with  the  usage  of  the  words,  and  in  some  measure  simplifies  the 
passage,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  necessary.  There  is  no  appear- 
ance of  such  a  systematic  arrangement ;  on  the  contrary,  Paul 
seems  to  refer  without  any  order  to  the  various  duties  which  the 
officers  and  even  private  members  of  the  church  were  called 
upon  to  perform.  The  construction  in  the  original  is  not 
entirely  regular,  and,  therefore,  has  been  variously  explained. 
There  is  no  interpretation  more  natural  than  that  adopted  by 
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our  translators,  who,  considering  the  passage  as  elliptical,  have 
supplied  in  the  several  specifications  the  phrases  which  in  each 
case  the  sense  requires.  Instead  of  beginning  a  new  sentence 
with  ver.  6,  many  commentators  connect  Ij^ovcb^  with  l^fuif  in 
ver.  5,  and  make  the  following  accusatives  depend  on  it.  The 
whole  passage  is  then  regarded  as  declarative,  and  not  exhorta- 
tive. 'We  are  one  body  having  gifts,  prophecy  according  to 
the  proportion  of  faith ;  or  the  gift  of  ministering,  in  the  minis- 
try, he  that  teacheth,  in  teaching,*  &c.  It  is  plain,  however, 
that  this  requires  a  very  forced  interpretation  to  be  given  to  the 
several  terms  here  used.  Jeaxovea  does  not  in  the  same  clause 
mean  first  the  gift,  and  then  the  exercise  of  the  gift ;  much  less 
can  iu  nd  TrapaxXTjtrUj  h  AjcXottju^  &c.,  indicate  the  sphere  within 
which  the  gifts  mentioned  are  exercised.  Others  retaining  the 
exhortatory  character  of  the  passage,  still  connect  ?jfoj^ec  with 
ver.  5.  *  We  are  having  gifts,  whether  prophecy  or  ministry, 
let  U9  use  them  aright.'  On  the  whole,  the  simplest  method  is 
to  begin  a  new  sentence  with  Ij^oi/re^^  and  supply  the  necessary 
verb  in  the  several  clauses,  as  is  done  in  our  version,  and  by 
Olshausen,  Fritzsche,  Phillipi.  Comp.  1  Peter  iv.  11,  $i  «c 
Xa?.ecy  6k  Xoxta  dtou  (sc.  kaXecrw),  &c. 

Having  therefore  gifts  differing  according  to  the  grace  given 
unto  usy  i.  e.,  as  there  are  in  the  one  body  various  offices  and 
gifts,  let  every  one  act  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  nature 
and  design  of  the  particular  gift  which  he  has  received.  W?^- 
ther  prophecy^  let  us  prophesy  according  to  the  proportion  of 
faith.  The  first  gift  specified  is  that  of  prophecy^  with  regard 
to  the  precise  nature  of  which  there  is  no  little  diversity  of 
opinion.  The  original  and  proper  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
word  rendered  prophet  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  interpreter ^  one 
who  explains  or  delivers  the  will  of  another.  And  to  this  idea 
the  Greek  term  also  answers.  It  matters  little  whether  the 
will  or  purpose  of  God  which  the  prophets  were  called  upon  to 
deliver,  had  reference  to  present  duty  or  to  future  events. 
They  derived  their  Hebrew  name  not  from  predicting  what  was 
to  come  to  pass,  which  was  but  a  small  part  of  their  duty,  but 
from  being  the  interpreters  of  God,  men  who  spoke  in  his  name. 
We  accordingly  find  the  term  prophet  applied  to  all  classes  of 
religious  teachers  under  the  old  dispensation.     Of  Abraham  it 
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IB  said,  '^  He  is  a  prophet,  and  he  shall  pray  for  thee  and  thou 
shalt  live/'  Gen.  xx.  7.  The  name  is  often  applied  to  Moses 
as  the  great  interpreter  of  the  will  of  Grod  to  the  Hebrews, 
Dent,  zviii.  18 ;  and  the  writers  of  the  historical  books  are  also 
constantly  so  called.  The  passage  in  Exod.  vii.  1,  is  peculiarly 
interesting,  as  it  clearly  exhibits  the  proper  meaning  of  this 
word.  "And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  See,  I  hare  made 
thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh ;  and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy 
prophet,"  i.  e.  he  shall  be  thy  interpreter.  In  chap.  iy.  16,  it 
is  said,  "  He  shall  be  a  mouth  to  thee ;"  and  of  Jeremiah,  Qod 
says,  "Thou  shalt  be  my  mouth,"  Jer.  xv.  19;  compare  Deut. 
xviii.  18.  Any  one,  therefore,  who  acted  as  the  mouth  of  Grod, 
no  matter  what  was  the  nature  of  the  communication,  was  a 
prophet.  And  this  is  also  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the  New 
Testament;*  it  is  applied  to  any  one  employed  to  deliver  a 
divine  message.  Matt.  x.  41,  xiii.  57,  Luke  iv.  24,  vii.  26 — 29, 
"  What  went  ye  out  to  see  ?  A  prophet  ?  yea,  I  say  unto  you, 
and  much  more  than  a  prophet.  This  is  he  of  whom  it  is 
written,  Behold  I  send  my  messenger,  &;c."  John  iv.  19, 
"Sir,  I  perceive  that  thou  art  a  prophet,"  i.  e.,  an  inspired 
man.  Acts  xv.  32,  "And  Judas  and  Silas,  being  prophets, 
also  themselves  exhorted  the  brethren  and  confirmed  them." 
1  Cor.  xii.  28,  "God  hath  set  in  the  church,  first,  apostles; 
secondarily,  prophets;  thirdly,  teachers;  &c."  1  Cor.  xiv. 
29 — 82,  "Let  the  prophets  speak  two  or  three,  and  let  the 
other  judge.  If  anything  be  revealed  to  another  that  sitteth 
by,  let  the  first  hold  his  peace.  For  ye  may  all  prophesy  one 
by  one,  that  all  may  learn  and  all  may  be  comforted.  For  the 
spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subjects  to  the  prophets."  "If  any 
man  think  himself  to  be  a  prophet  or  spiritual  (inspired),  let 
him  acknowledge,  &c."    From  these  and  numerous  similar  pas- 

*  In  eommon  Greek,  also,  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  fumc  was 
the  immediate  receiTer  of  the  divine  inflnenoe,  and  declarer  of  the  oracles,  and 
the  ^^•^ii'nt  was  the  interpreter.  Hence  /uiprwr  w^oifSn^  Ihe  mterpretert  cf  the 
Muiu,  These  two  words,  however,  fm§rm  and  mg^^dncf  are  frequently  used 
indisonminatelj,  the  latter  being  applied  to  anj  person  who  spoke  under  a 
diTine  inflnenoe.  As  poets  were  supposed  to  speak  under  a  certain  kind  of 
inspiration,  thej  too  were  called  prophets.  Paul  used  the  word  in  this  sense 
when  he  wrote  te  Titos,  Tit  L  12,  ««A  prophet  of  their  own  said,  the  GrstaoB 
are  always  liars,**  dto. 
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•ages,  it  appears  that  the  prophets  in  the  Ohristian  church 
were  men  who  spoke  nnder  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  delivered  some  divine  commnnication  rela*> 
ting  to  dootarinal  truths,  to  present  duty,  to  future  events,  ko.y 
as  the  case  might  be.'*'  The  point  of  distincticm  between  them 
and  the  apostles,  considered  as  religious  teachers,  appears  te 
have  been  that  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles  was  abiding,  thej 
were  the  infallible  and  authoritative  messengers  of  Christ; 
whereas  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets  was  occasional  and 
transient.  The  latter  differed  from  the  teachers  {diddtnaXo€\ 
inasmuch  as  these  were  not  necessarily  inspired,  but  taught  to 
others  what  they  themselves  had  learned  from  the  Scriptures,  or 
from  inspired  men. 

Agreeably  to  this  view  of  the  office  of  the  prophets,  we  find 
the  sacred  writers  speaking  of  the  gift  of  prophecy  as  consist* 
ing  in  the  communication  of  divine  truth  by  the  Spirit  of  God^ 
intended  for  instruction,  exhortation,  or  consolation.  ^^  Though 
I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all  mysteries  and 
all  knowledge,"  1  Cor.  xii.  2;  ''He  that  prophesieth  speaketh 
unto  men  to  edification,  and  exhortation,  and  comfort,"  1  Cor. 
ziv.  4 ;  ^'  If  all  prophesy,  and  there  come  in  one  that  believeth 
not,  or  (me  unlearned,  he  is  convinced  of  all,  he  is  judged  of  all, 
Ac."  ver.  24. 

The  gift  of  which  Paul  here  speaks,  is  not,  therefore,  the 
faculty  of  predicting  future  events,  but  that  of  immediate  occa- 
sional inspiration,  leading  the  recipient  to  deliv^,  as  the  moutb 
of  God,  the  particular  communication  which  he  had  received, 
whether  design'ed  for  instruction,  exhortation,  or  comfort.  The 
apostle  required  that  those  who  enjoyed  this  gift  should  exer- 

•  n^ofiv'nir,  vatee,  i.  e.,  vir  diTinoB,  qui  Afflata  diTino  gaadet  et  eoi  somen 
retegit,  quae  antea  incognita  erant,  maxime  ad  religionem  pertinentia. —  WaH. 

Sant  qui  prophetiam  intellignnt  divinandi  faoultatem,  quae  oiroa  eyangelii 
primordia  in  eoolesia  Tigebat  .  .  .  iBgo  Tero  eos  Beqni  malo,  qni  latins  extend- 
Vki  hoo  nomen  ad  peenliare  reTelationis  donnm,  nt  qiUs  dextre  ao  perite  ia 
volimtate  Dei  enarranda  mnnne  iatarpretiB  obeat — Ccdmi^ 

On  the  nature  of  the  offioe  of  prophet,  see  Koppe's  Exenrsns  IIL,  appended 
to  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians ;  and  Winer's  RealwSrter- 
bnch,  nnder  the  word  Fropkeim,  Both  these  treatises  are  rationalistic,  yet 
both  contain  the  materials  for  a  fair  examination  of  the  snlijeot.  Bee  alM 
Neander  on  the  Planting  of  the  Christian  Church,  VoL  L 
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cise  it  according  to  the  proportion  of  faith.  This  claiue  admits 
of  different  interpretations.  The  word  {dpoXoyia)  rendered 
proportion^  may  mean  either  proportion^  or  meanure^  ruUy 
$tandard.  Classic  usage  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  former  of 
these  meanings.  The  latter,  however,  is  necessarilj  included 
'  in  the  former ;  and  the  word  is  defined  by  Hesychius,  meantre^ 
canonj  or  rule.  The  choice  between  the  two  meanings  of  the 
word  must  depend  on  the  sense  given  to  the  word  faith,  and  on 
the  context.  Faith  may  here  mean  inward  confidence  or 
belief;  or  it  may  mean  the  gift  received,  i.  e.  that  which  i» 
confided  (rd  nrntaxiOfiipop);  or,  finally,  that  which  is  believed, 
truths  divinely  revealed.  If  the  first  of  these  three  senses  be 
adopted,  the  passage  means,  ^  Let  him  prophesy  according  to 
his  internal  convictions;  that  is,  he  must  not  exceed  in  his 
communication  what  he  honestly  believes  to  have  been  divinely 
communicated,  or  allow  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  enthu- 
siasm, to  deliver,  as  from  Grod,  what  is  really  nothing  but  his 
own  thoughts.'  If  the  second  sense  (of  niarcz)  be  preferred, 
the  clause  then  means,  ^Let  him  prophesy  according  to  the 
proportion  of  the  gifts  which  he  has  received;  L  e.  let  every 
one  speak  according  to  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  divine 
influence,  or  the  particular  revelation  imparted  to  him.'  If^ 
however,  faith  here  means,  as  it  does  in  so  many  other  places, 
the  olject  of  faith,  or  the  truthe  to  be  beUeved^  (see  Gal.  i.  2S, 
iiL  25,  vL  10,  Eph.  iv.  5,  2  Thess.  iii.  5,  &c.,)  then  according 
to  the  proportion  signifies,  agreeably  to  to  the  rule  or  $tandard; 
and  the  apostle's  direction  to  the  prophets  is,  that  in  all  their 
communications  they  are  to  conform  to  the  rule  of  faith,  and 
not  contradict  those  doctrines  which  had  been  delivered  by  men 
whose  inspiration  had  been  established  by  indubitable  evidence. 
In  favour  of  this  view  of  the  passage  is  the  frequent  use  of  the 
-word  faith  in  the  sense  thus  assigned  to  it.  The  ordinary  sub- 
jective sense  of  the  word  does  not  suit  the  passage.  The 
amount  or  strength  of  faith  does  not  determine  either  the 
extent  to  which  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  enjoyed,  or  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  exercised.  There  were  prophets  who  had  no 
saving  faith  at  all ;  just  as  many  performed  miracles,  who  were 
not  the  true  disciples  o£  Christ.  '^  In  that  day,"  says  our  Lord, 
«<  many  shall  say  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied 
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in  thy  name,  and  in  thy  name  cast  out  devils  ?  and  in  thy 
name  done  many  wonderful  works  ?  To  whom  he  will  say,  I 
never  knew  yon."  The  second  sense  given  to  nitTvi^j  that  which 
is  confided  to  any  one,  i.  e.  a  g\ft,  is  without  any  authority. 
The  objective  sense  of  the  word,  although  denied  by  many  of 
the  strict  philological  interpreters,  is  nevertheless  well  estab- 
lished by  such  expressions,  "obedience  to  the  faith,"  "doer  of 
faith,"  "faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  and  is  perfectly 
familiar  in  ecclesiastical  usage.  2.  The  fact  that  similar  direc- 
tions respecting  those  who  consider  themselves  prophets  or 
inspired  persons,  occur  in  other  passages.  Thus  Paul  says, 
^^If  any  man  think  himself  to  be  a  prophet,  or  spiritual,  let 
him  acknowledge  that  the  things  that  I  write  unto  you  are  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord;"  1  Cor.  xiv.  87.  This  was  the 
standard ;  and  no  man  had  a  right  to  consider  himself  inspired, 
or  to  require  others  so  to  regard  him,  who  did  not  conform 
himself  to  the  instructions  of  men  whose  inspiration  was  beyond 
doubt.  Thus  too  the  apostle  John  commands  Christians, 
"  Believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  be 
of  God;  because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the 
world,"  1  John  iv.  1.  And  the  standard  by  which  these  pro- 
phets were  to  be  tried,  he  gives  in  ver.  6:  "We  are  of  God: 
he  that  knoweth  God,  heareth  us ;  and  he  that  is  not  of  God, 
heareth  not  us.  Hereby  we  know  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the 
spirit  of  error."  It  was  obviously  necessary  that  Christians, 
in  the  age  of  immediate  inspiration,  should  have  some  means 
of  discriminating  between  those  who  were  really  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  those  who  were  either 
enthusiasts  or  deceivers.  And  the  test  to  which  the  apostles 
directed  them  was  rational,  and  easily  applied.  There  were 
inspired  men  to  whose  divine  mission  and  authority  God  had 
borne  abundant  testimony  by  "  signs  and  wonder,  and  divers 
miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  As  Gt)d  cannot  con- 
tradict himself,  it  follows  that  anything  inconsistent  with  the 
teachings  of  these  men,  though  proceeding  from  one  claiming 
to  be  a  prophet,  must  be  false,  and  the  pretension  of  its  author 
to  inspiration  unfounded.  Accordingly,  the  apostle  directed 
that  while  one  prophet  spoke,  the  odiers  were  to  judge,  i.  e. 
decide  whether  he  spoke  according  to  the  analogy  of  faith;  and 
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whether  liiB  inspiration  was  real,  imaginary,  or  feigned.  S.  Th» 
interpretation  is  also  perfectly  suitable  to  the  context.  Panl, 
after  giving  the  general  direction  contained  in  the  preceding 
▼erses,  as  to  the  light  in  which  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  to 
be  viewed,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  nsed,  in 
this  and  the  following  verses,  gives  special  directions  with 
respect  to  particular  gifts.  Those  who  thought  themselves 
prophets  should  be  careful  to  speak  nothing  but  truth,  to  con- 
form to  the  standard;  those  who  ministered  should  devote 
themselves  to  their  appropriate  duties,  &c. 

Ybrsb  7.  Or  ministry^  let  us  wait  on  our  rninigtering;  &r  he 
that  teacheth^  an  teaching.  The  terms  minister  and  ministry 
{dtdxovoc  and  deaxovia,  deacon  and  deaeonshipj)  are  used  in  the 
New  Testament  both  in  a  general  and  a  restricted  sense.  In 
the  former,  they  are  employed  in  reference  to  all  classes  of 
ecclesiastical  officers,  even  the  apostles ;  see  1  Oor.  iii.  5,  2  Cor. 
vi.  4,  Eph.  iiL  7,  vi.  21,  Col.  i.  7,  28,  1  Tim.  iv.  6,  Acts  L  17, 
25,  xz.  24,  Rom.  xL  18,  1  Cor.  xii.  5,  2  Cor.  iv.  1,  &;c.  In  the 
latter,  they  are  used  in  reference  to  a  particular  class  of 
officers,  to  whom  were  committed  the  management  of  the  exter- 
nal affairs  of  the  church,  the  care  of  the  poor,  attention  to  the 
sick,  4;c.;  see  Acts  vi.  1 — 8,  Phil.  i.  1,  1  Tim.  iii.  8 — ^13,  &c. 
It  is  doubtful  in  which  of  these  senses  the  latter  of  the  above- 
mentioned  words  is  here  used  by  the  apostle,  most  probably  in 
the  restricted  ^ense.  The  apostle  exhorts  diff^ent  classes  of 
officers  to  attend  to  their  own  peculiar  vocation,  and  to  exercise 
their  own  gifts,  without  intruding  into  the  sphere  of  others,  or 
envying  their  superior  endowments.  The  deacons,  therefore, 
were  to  attend  to  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  not  attempt  to 
exercise  the  office  of  teachers.  Luther,  and  many  others,  give 
the  words  their  wide  sense.  *^  Hat  jemand  ein  Amt,  so  warte 
er  des  Amtes :"  If  a  man  has  an  office^  let  him  attend  to  it. 
But  this  would  render  unnecessary  the  specifications  which 
follow.  The  apostle,  in  this  context,  refers  to  definite  ecclesi- 
astical offices  in  connection  with  ordinary  Christian  duties. 
That  is,  he  exhorts  both  church  officers  and  private  Chris- 
tians. 

ffe  that  teachethy  on  teaching.  Teachers  are  elsewhere 
expressly  distinguished  from  prophets^  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  29:  "God 
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.hath  Bet  some  in  the  chareh;  first,  apoetlee;  secondarilj,  pro- 
phets ;  thirdly,  tenohers.  Are  all  apostles  ?  are  all  prophets  f 
Are  all  teachers  ?  are  all  workers  of  miracles  ?"  And  in  this 
passage  they  are  not  to  be  confounded,  nor  is  teaching  to  be 
regarded,  in  this  place,  as  one  part  of  prophesying.  As 
remarked  above  on  ver.  6,  the  teachers  w^e  distinguished  from 
prophets,  inasmuch  as  the  former  were  not  necessarily  inspired, 
And  were  a  regular  and  permanent  class  of  officers.  Those  who 
had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  were  to  exercise  it  aright;  those  who 
were  called  to  the  office  of  deacons,  were  to  devote  themsdiven 
to  their  appropriate  duties;  and  those  who  had  the  gift  ct 
teaching,  were  to  teach. 

Vbrsb  8.  JTe  that  exhortethj  on  exbartatian.  The  word 
(Trapaxcdio))  here  used,  means  to  invite^  exhartj  and  to  comfort. 
Our  translators  have  probably  selected  the  most  appropriate 
sense.  Teaching  is  addressed  to  the  understanding;  exhorta- 
tion, to  the  conscience  and  feelings.  There  was  probably  no 
distinct  class  of  officers  called  exhorters,  as  distinguished  from 
teachers;  but  as  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  gifts  as  well  as 
officers,  (both  are  included  in  the  word  x^iafiara,)  his  diree* 
tion  is,  that  he  who  had  the  gift  of  teaching,  should  teach ;  and 
that  he  who  had  a  gift  for  exhortation,  should  be  content  to 
exhort. 

JTe  that  gwethj  let  him  do  it  with  simplicity;  he  that  ruUth^ 
with  diligence;  he  that  uhoweth  mercy ^  with  eheerfulnese.  These 
directions  have  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of 
church  officers  and  of  private  Christians  ought  to  be  performed. 
In  this  connection,  the  former  no  doubt  are  principally,  thot^ 
not  exclusively  intended.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  giving, 
ruling,  showing  mercy,  (6  fiizadedooCj  i  npoUndfmHK^  6  iiuSnfj) 
refer  to  different  functions  of  the  deaconate.  But  not  only  the 
use  of  /ieradtdou^  instead  of  dtadtdoo^ — the  former  properly 
meaning  giving  (what  is  one's  own,)  and  the  latter,  dietribut* 
ing — is  opposed  to  this  view,  but  the  whole  exhortation,  whieh 
refers  with  equal,  or  greater  propriety,  to  the  state  of  mind 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  private  duties  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship are  be  performed.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
the  restriction  of  the  directions  here  given  to  either  class, 
officers  or  private  members,  exclusively.    He  thai  givethy  toUh 
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9implieity^  MlmiTe^  wngleneu  of  nUnd.  This  direction,  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  the  deacons,  whom,  no  doubt,  Paul 
included  in  his  exhortation,  contemplates  their  duty  of  impart- 
ing  or  distributing  to  the  necessity  of  the  saints.  This  duty, 
by  whomsoever  performed,  is  to  be  done  with  simplicity^  L  e., 
with  purity  of  motive,  free  from  all  improper  designs.  This 
same  word  is  rendered  singleness  of  hearty  in  Eph.  vL  5,  CoL 
iii.  22,  and  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  in  the  phrase,  *^  simplicity 
and  godly  sincerity,"  2  Cor.  i.  12.  Considered  in  reference  to 
private  Christians,  this  clause  may  be  rendered,  he  that  givethf 
with  UberaUty;  see  2  Cor.  viii.  2,  iz.  11,  18. 

He  that  ruUth,  with  dUigenee.  Here  again  the  right  dis- 
charge of  ecclesiastical  duties  is  principally  intended ;  1  Thess. 
v.  12,  "We  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  know  (esteem,  love)  them 
that  are  over  you  in  the  Lord;"  1  Tim.  v.  17,  "The  elders 
that  rule  well."  There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  explanation  to  be  here  given  to  6  Ttpoiardfispoc,  The 
word  properly  means,  one  who  is  placed  over^  who  presides,  or 
rules.  It  is,  however,  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  for  a 
patronj  one  who  befriends  others,  and  especially  strangers. 
Hence  in  xvi.  2,  Phoebe  is  called  a  TrpoavduCi  a  patronesSy  one 
who  befriended  strangers.  As  what  precedes  and  what  follows, 
giving  and  showing  mercy,  relates  to  acts  of  kindness,  the  one 
to  the  poor,  the  other  to  the  sick,  so  this  word,  it  is  urged, 
should  be  understood  of  showing  kindness  to  strangers.  There 
is  certainly  force  in  this  consideration.  But  as  there  is  very 
slight  foundation  for  the  ascription  of  this  meaning  to  the 
word  in  the  New  Testament,  and  as  it  is  elsewhere  used  in  its 
ordinary  sense,  (see  1  Thess.  v.  18,  comp.  1  Tim.  vi.  17,)  it  is 
commonly  understood  of  rulers.  Some  take  it  in  reference  to 
rulers  in  general,  civil  or  ecclesiastical;  others,  of  church- 
rulers  or  elders ;  others,  specifically  of  the  forestaer,  or  pastor, 
<Nr  bishop  of  the  congregation.  The  objection  against  this 
restricted  reference  to  the  presiding  officer  of  a  church,  is  the 
introduction  of  the  term  in  the  enumeration  of  ordinary  Chris- 
tian duties.  He  that  gives,  he  that  acts  as  pastor,  he  that 
shows  mercy,  is  rather  an  incongruous  association.  It  is  more 
oommon,  therefore,  to  understand  npoiircdpMvo^y  of  any  one  who 
exercises  authority  in  the  church.     Those  who  were  called  to 
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exercise  the  office  of  ruler,  were  required  to  do  it  {iu  mcoodSj) 
with  diligenee^  i.  e.  with  attention  and  zeal.  This  is  opposed 
to  inertness  and  carelessness.  The  government  of  the  church, 
in  correcting  abuses,  preventing  disorders,  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  discipline,  calls  for  constant  vigilance  and  fidelity. 
*^npoi(ndfjiei/ou^  tametsi  proprie  nuncnpat  eos,  quibus  mandata 
erat  ecclesise  gubematio  (erant  autem  illi  seniores,  qui  aliis 
prseibant  ac  moderabantur,  vitseque  censuram  ezeroebant,)  quod 
autem  de  illis  dicit  extendi  in  universum  ad  prs&fecturas  omne 
genus  potest.  Neque  enim  aut  parva  ab  iis  solicitude  requiri- 
tur,  qui  omnium  securitati  consulere,  aut  parva  sedulitas  ab 
iis,  qui  pro  salute  omnium  noctes  diesque  excubare  debent." 
Calvin. 

He  that  $howeth  mercy^  with  eheerfulneiiy  {UapAzTj^f  hilarity.) 
.As  the  former  direction  (he  that  giveth,  with  simplicity)  had 
reference  to  the  care  of  the  poor,  this  relates  to  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  a£Qicted.  These  were  the  two  great  departments  of 
the  deacons'  duties.  The  former  was  to  be  discharged  with 
honesty,  this  with  cheerfulness ;  not  as  a  matter  of  constraint, 
but  with  alacrity  and  kindness.  On  this,  the  value  of  any  ser- 
vice rendered  to  the  children  of  sorrow  mainly  depends. 

DOCTRINE. 

1.  The  great  principle,  that  truth  is  in  order  to  holiness, 
which  is  so  frequently  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  is  plainly 
iiAplied  in  this  passage.  All  the  doctrines  of  justification, 
grace^  election,  and  final  salvation,  taught  in  the  preceding 
part  of  the  epistle,  are  made  the  foundation  for  the  practical 
duties  enjoined  in  this,  ver.  1. 

2.  The  first  great  duty  of  redeemed  sinners  is  the  dedication 
of  themselves  to  God.  This  consecration  must  be  entire,  of  the 
body  as  well  as  the  soul ;  it  must  be  constant,  and  according  to 
his  will,  ver.  1. 

8.  Regeneration  is  a  renewing  of  the  mind,  evincing  itself 
in  a  transformation  of  the  whole  character,  and  leading  to  the 
knowledge  and  approbation  of  whatever  is  acceptable  to  God, 
ver.  2. 

4.  God  is  the  giver  of  all  good,  of  honours  and  offices  m 
well  as  of  talents  and  graces ;  and  in  the  dis^bution  of  his 
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faronrs  ke  reniers  to  erery  man  acearding  to  his  own  will, 
▼B.  89  6. 

5.  Ohrietians  are  one  body  in  Christ.  Hhia  unity  is  not  only 
consistent  with  great  diTersity  of  gifts,  but  necessarily  implies 
it;  as  the  body  is  one  from  the  union  of  rarious  members, 
designed  for  the  performance  of  various  fonctions,  vs.  4,  5. 

6.  The  different  offices  of  the  church  are  of  divine  appoint- 
ment, and  are  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  body,  and 
sot  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  hold  them,  vs.  6 — 8. 

KBMA&Ka 

1.  The  effect  produced  upon  us  by  the  mercies  of  God,  in 
redemption,  and  in  his  providence,  affords  an  excellent  criterion 
of  character.  If  they  lead  us  to  devote  ourselves  to  his  service, 
they  produoe  the  effect  for  which  they  were  designed,  and  we* 
may  conclude  that  we  are  of  the  number  of  his  children.  But 
if  they  produce  indifference  to  duty,  and  cherish  the  idea  that 
we  are  the  special  favourites  of  heaven,  or  that  we  may  sin  with 
impunity,  it  is  an  evidence  that  our  hearts  are  not  right  in  the 
sight  of  Gbd,  ver.  1. 

2.  While  Christians  should  remember  that  the  serrice  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  render  is  a  rational  service,  pertaining 
to  the  soul,  they  should  not  suppose  that  it  consists  merely  in 
the  secret  exercises  of  the  heart.  The  whole  man  and  the 
whole  life  must  be  actively  and  constantiy  devoted  to  Gt>d, 
wr.  1. 

8.  Those  professors  of  religion  who  are  confirmed  to  the 
w<Nrld,  cannot  have  experienced  that  renewing  of  the  mind 
which  produces  a  transformation  of  diaracter,  ver.  2. 

4.  Self*oonceit  and  ambition  are  the  besetting  sins  of  men 
entrusted  with  power,  or  highly  gifted  in  any  respect,  as  dis- 
content and  envy  are  those  to  which  persons  of  inferior  station 
or  gifts  are  most  exposed.  These  evil  feelings,  so  offensive  to 
God,  would  be  subdued,  if  men  would  properly  lay  to  heart, 
that  peculiar  advantages  are  bestowed  according  to  the  divine 
pleasure ;  that  they  are  designed  to  advance  the  ^ory  of  God, 
and  the  good,  of  his  church,  and  not  the  honour  or  emolument 
of  those  who  receive  them;  and  that  very  frequently  those 
which  are  least  attractive  in  the  sight  of  men,  are  the  most 
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important  in  the  sight  of  6o<L  It  is  here  as  in  the  human 
frame ;  not  the  most  comely  parts  are  the  most  valuable,  bat 
those  which  are  the  least  so.  The  vital  parts  of  our  system 
never  attract  the  praise  of  men,  and  are  never  the  source  of 
vanity  or  pride,  ver.  8. 

5.  As  Christians  are  one  body  in  Christ,  they  should  feel 
their  mntual  dependence  and  their  common  interest  in  their 
Head,  from  whom  life,  intelligence,  e]:\joyment,  and  every  good 
comes.  They  should  sympathize  in  each  other's  joys  and  sor- 
rows ;  the  hand  should  not  envy  the  eye,  nor  the  eye  despise 
the  foot.  How  can  they,  who  are  destitute  of  this  common 
ieeling  with  their  fellow  Christians,  be  partakers  of  that  Spirit 
by  which  true  believers  are  constituted  really  and  not  merely 
nominally  one  ?  vs*  4,  6. 

.  6.  Real  honour  consists  in  doing  well  what  God  calls  us  to 
do,  and  not  in  the  possession  of  high  offices  or  great  talentSi 
vs.  6—8. 

7.  No  man's  usefulness  is  increased  by  going  out  of  his 
sphere.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  because  one  pos- 
session or  employment  may,  in  itself  considered,  afford  better 
opportunity  of  doing  good  than  another,  that  therefore  any 
or  every  man  would  be  more  useful  in  the  one  than  in  tb» 
other.  The  highest  improvement  of  the  individual,  and  the 
greatest  good  of  the  whole,  are  best  secured  by  each  being 
and  doing  what  God  sees  fit  to  determine.  If  all  were  the 
same  member,  where  were  the  body?  ^God  is  not  the  author 
of  confusion,  but  of  order,  in  all  the  churches  of  the  saints,' 

vs.  e— 8. 

8.  No  amount  of  learning,  no  superiority  of  talent,  nor  even 
the  pretension  to  inspiration,  can  justify  a  departure  from  the 
analogy  of  faith,  L  e.,  from  the  truths  taught  by  men  to  whose 
inspiration  God  has  borne  witness.  All  teachers  must  be 
brought  to  this  standard;  and  even  if  an  angel  from  heaven 
should  teach  anything  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  he  should  be 
regarded  as  anathema,  Gal.  L  8.  It  is  a  matter  of  constant 
gratitude  that  we  have  such  a  standard  whereby  to  try  the 
spirits  whether  they  be  of  God.  Ministm*s  of  .Christ  should 
see  to  it,  that  they  do  not  incur  the  curse  which  Paul  denounces 
on  those  who  preach  another  gospel,  ver.  6. 
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9.  Prirate  Chrigtians,  and  especially  ecclesiastical  officers, 
are  required  to  discharge  their  respective  duties  with  singleness 
of  heart,  and  in  the  exercise  of  those  virtues  which  the  peculiar 
nature  of  their  vocation  may  demand,  vs.  6 — 8. 


ROMANS  XII.  9—21. 

ANALYSIS. 

HAViNa  treated  of  those  duties  which  belong  more  especially 
to  the  officers  of  the  church,  the  apostle  exhorts  his  readers 
generally  to  the  exercise  of  various  Christian  virtues.  There 
is  no  logical  arrangement  observed  in  this  part  of  the  chapter, 
except  that  the  general  exhortation  to  love  precedes  the  pre-, 
cepts  which  relate  to  those  exercises  which  are,  for  the  most 
part,  but  different  manifestations  of  this  primary  grace.  The 
love  of  the  Christian  must  be  sincere,  and  lead  to  the  avoiding 
of  evil,  and  the  pursuit  of  good,  ver.  9.  It  must  produce 
brotherly  affection  and  humility,  ver.  10 ;  diligence  and  devo- 
tion,  ver.  11;  resignation,  patience,  and  prayer,  ver.  12; 
charity  and  hospitality,  ver.  18;  forgiveness  of  injuries,  ver. 
14;  sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  others,  ver.  15; 
concord  and  lowliness  of  mind,  ver.  16 ;  and  a  constant  endea> 
vour  to  return  good  for  evil,  vs.  17 — ^21. 

(X)MMBNTARY. 

Vbrsb  9.  Let  love  he  withofU  disstmulatumj  or.  Love  is  with- 
out hypocrisy,  i.  e.,  sincere,  not  hypocritical,  and  not  consisting 
in  words  merely.  The  love  intended  in  this  verse,  is  probably 
love  to  all  men,  and  not  to  Christians  exclusively,  as  in  ver.  10, 
brotherly  affection  is  particularly  specified.  Much  less  is  love 
to  God  the  idea  meant  to  be  expressed. 

Abhor  that  which  te  evtl;  cleave  to  that  which  is  good.  There 
is  a  number  of  participles  following  this  verse,  to  which  our 
translators  supply  the  imperative  of  the  substantive  verb;  ^he 
abhorring,'  ^be  kindly  affectioned,'  &c  Others  connect  them 
all  with  sbkoysirs  in  ver.  14;  'abhorring  evil,'  *  being  kindly 
affectioned,'  ^blesa  those,'  &o.    But  these  participles  do  not 
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express  what  should  qoatify,  or  characterise,  the  act  of  blessing 
our  persecutors;  *  hating,'  Moving  the  brethren,'  'Jfew  yonr 
enemies,'  &;c.  It  is  more  natural  to  assmne  that  the  apostle 
departs  slightly  from  the  regular  construction,  and  writes  as 
though,  in  ver  9,  he  had  said,  AydKaTe  dpunoxplrof^j  AjtoarirfO' 
uvcBQj  x,T,L  Compare  2  Cor.  i.  7,  and  Heb.  xiii.  5,  dupddp- 
Yop<K  f>  r/txfcroc  (for,  dfiXipYOpot  n^penaruTt^)  dpxou/upoe  role 
Ttapoutrcif.  This  is  the  explanation  given  by  Philippi  and  others. 
The  words  rendered  to  abhor  {djroaruyia})  and  to  cleave  to  {xaX- 
Idopm)  are  peculiarly  forcible,  and  express  the  highest  degree 
of  hatred  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  persevering  devotion  on  the 
other.  The  latter  word,  in  the  active  form,  properly  means,  to 
glue^  and  in  the  middle,  to  attach  one*%  %elf  to  any  person  or 
thing.  The  words  evU  and  good^  in  this  passage,  may  be  under- 
stood of  moral  good  and  evil ;  and  the  exhortation  be  considered 
as  a  general  direction  to  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other.  But 
the  great  majority  of  commentators,  out  of  regard  to  the  con- 
text, t^e  the  terms  in  a  restricted  sense,  making  the  former 
mean  injurious^  and  the  latter  hmd.  The  sense  of  the  whole 
verse  would  then  be,  ^Let  love  be  sincere;  strive  to  avoid  what 
is  injurious  to  others,  and  earnestly  endeavour  to  do  whatever 
is  kind  and  useful.'  As  the  words  themselves  admit  of  either 
of  these  interpretations,  the  choice  between  them  depends  upon 
the  conteict.  The  latter  is,  on  this  ground,  perhaps  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Vbrsb  10.  Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another  with  brotherly 
lovcy  in  honour  preferring  one  another.  *  As  to  brotherly  love, 
be  kindly  affectioned  one  towards  another.'  This  exhortation 
seems  to  have  special  reference  to  Christians.  The  word 
{iptX6<noprfOQ)  used  by  the  apostle,  expresses  properly  the 
strong  natural  affection  between  parents  and  children  {ircoppj)y 
but  is  applied  also  to  tender  affection  of  any  kind.  Here,  no 
doubt,  the  idea  is,  that  Christians  should  love  each  other  with 
the  same  sincerity  and  tenderness  as  if  they  were  the  nearest 
relatives. 

In  honour  preferring  one  another.  This  passage,  thus  trans- 
lated, cannot  be  understood  otherwise  than  as  an  exhortation 
to  humility ;  and  such  is  the  interpretation  generally  given  to 
it.    But  the  word  {npoi^uaOai)  rendered  to  prefer^  never  occurs 
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in  that  sense  elsewhere.  It  means  properlj,  to  go  heforoj  to 
lead;  and  then,  figuratively,  to  Bet  an  sxamjde.  And  the  word 
translated  honour^  may  mean  defereticey  retpeet^  and  even  hindr 
ne%%y  {observantia  et  omnia  humanitatii  offieia  quae  aliie  deho- 
muf.  Sohleusner*)  The  sense  of  the  clause  may  then  be,  ^as 
to  respect  and  kindness  {rtfx^)  going  before  each  other,  or 
setting  an  example  one  to  another.'  This  interpretation,  which 
is  given  by  most  of  the  recent  commentators,  is  not  only  better 
suited  to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  also  to  the  context. 
The  Vulgate  translates,  ^^Honore  invicem  prseyenientes ;"  and 
Luther,  '^  Einer  komme  dem  Andem  mit  Ehrererbietung  zu  yor." 
It  is  not  only  an  injunction  of  politeness,  but  that  in  all  acts  of 
respect  and  kindness,  we  should  take  the  lead.  Instead  of  wait* 
ing  for  others  to  honour  us,  we  should  be  beforehand  with  then 
in  the  manifestation  of  respect. 

Ybrsb  11.  Not  ilotJ^ul  in  baemeee;  fervent  in  tpirit;  eerv- 
ing  the  Lord.  The  love  to  which  the  apostle  exhorts  his  readers 
is  not  inactive  or  cold ;  on  the  contrary,  it  manifests  itself  in 
diligence,  zeal,  and  devotion  to  God.  The  word  rendered  buei- 
ne$9  {(firoudij)  properly  means  haete,  acthnty.  It  is  the  effect  or 
outward  manifestation  of  zeal.  The  exhortation  has  not  the 
reference  which  our  version  would  naturally  suggest,  viz.,  to 
the  active  performance  of  our  several  vocations;  it  refers 
rather  to  religious  activity :  ^  As  to  activity  or  diligence,  do  not 
grow  weary  or  be  indolent;  on  the  contrary,  be  fervent  in 
spirit.'  The  word  9pirit  is  by  many  understood  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  it  most  naturally  refers  to  the  mind;  compare  Acts 
zviii.  25,  where  it  is  said  of  ApoUos,  ^^  being  fervent  in  spirit 
(L  e.,  zealous,)  he  spake  and  taught  diligently."  This  clause, 
therefore,  stands  in  opposition  to  the  preceding.  Instead  of 
being  inactive,  we  should  be  zealous. 

Serving  the  Lord^  i.  e.,  doing  service  to  the  Lord ;  influenced 
in  our  activity  and  zeal  by  a  desire  to  serve  Christ.  This 
member  of  the  sentence  thus  understood,  describes  the  motive 
from  which  zeal  and  diligence  should  proceed.  Compare  Eph. 
vL  5-— 8^  especially  the  expressions,  m  unto  Qhriet,  as  the 
eervanU  qf  Ohri^  a$  to  the  Lord,  kc;  and  Col.  iii.  22,  23. 
Instead  of  eerving  the  Lord,  there  is  another  reading,  accord- 
ing to  which   the   passage   must   be   rendered,   eerving  the 
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time^*  (tempori  servientes.  Calvin^)  i.  e.,  making  the  most  of 
every  opportunity,  (see  Eph.  v.  16 ;)  or,  as  others  understand 
it,  ^adapting  your  conduct  to  circumstances.'  Zeal  is  to  be 
tempered  with  prudence.  The  common  text  is  the  best  authen- 
ticated, and  is  generally  adopted.  The  zeal  which  the  apostle 
recommends  is  zeal  for  Christ,  and  not  for  our  own  adyancement 
or  interests. 

Versb  12.  R^oieing  in  hope;  patient  in  tribulation;  con- 
tinuing instant  in  prayer.  These  exhortations  refer  to  nearly 
related  duties :  Christians  are  to  be  joyful,  patient,  and  prayer- 
ful. However  adverse  their  circumstances,  hope,  patience,  and 
prayer  are  not  only  duties,  but  the  richest  sources  of  consola- 
tion and  support.  ^Rejoicing  on  account  of  hope,  or  in  the 
joyful  expectation  of  future  good/  This  hope  of  salvation  is 
the  most  effectual  means  of  producing  patience  under  present 
afflictions;  for  if  we  feel  "that  the  sufferings  of  this  present 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall 
be  revealed  in  us,*'  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  bear  them  patiently. 
Intercourse  with  God,  however,  is  necessary  to  the  exercise  of 
this  and  all  other  virtues,  and  therefore  the  apostle  immediately 
adds,  continuing  instant  in  prayer.  The  original  could  hardly 
be  better  translated ;  as  the  Greek  term  {Tcpooxaprepiof^  inters 
tu%  sum  ret)  expresses  the  idea  of  perseverance  and  ardour  in 
the  prosecution  of  any  object.  There  are  no  attributes  of 
acceptable  prayer  more  frequently  presented  in  the  Scriptures 
than  those  here  referred  to,  viz.,  perseverance  and  fervour, 
which,  from  their  nature,  imply  faith  in  the  ability  and  wil- 
lingness of  God  to  grant  us  needed  good,  Acts  i.  14,  vi.  4, 
Eph.  vi.  18,  &c. 

Vbrse  13.  Distributing  to  the  necessity  of  saints;  given  to 
hospitality.  These  virtues  are  the  immediate  fruits  of  the  love 
enjoined  in  vs.  9,  10.  The  word  rendered  to  distribute  {xoei^o}' 
piai)  signifies,  intransitively,  to  become  a  partaker  with;  and, 
transitively,  to  cause  others  to  partake  with  us,  to  communicate 

•  Km^u,  instesd  of  wtf^l^,  is  read  only  in  the  MSS.  D.  F.  0.  AU  tbe  otber 
MS8.,  and  the  Ooptio,  Bthiopie,  Armeniao,  Vnlgat^,  and  STiriae  Tenions,  have 
»(/•.  Mm  and  Griesbaeh  prefer  the  former;  bat  Wetstein,  Bengel,  Knapp, 
Laehmann,  the  latter.  This  dlTersitj  otveading  is  not  Borprising,  as  Ka  was 
a  frequent  contraction  both  for  wu^im  and  uai^lf. 
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to.  It  18  commonly  followed  by  a  dative  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  communication  is  madis,  Gral*  yi.  6.  In  this  case  the  con- 
struction may  be  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  verses,  ^a$iothe 
necessity  of  the  saints,  be  communicative;'  or,  ^gwe  to  the 
necessity  of  the  saints.'  The  transitive  meaning  of  xoevo^vim  is 
by  many  denied,  and  is,  at  least,  infrequent.  It  is,  therefore, 
commonly  taken  here  in  its  ordinary  sense:  *  Taking  part  in 
the  necessities  of  the  saints;  regard  them  as  your  own/ 
Believers  are  xoei^cauol  in  every  thing,  because  they  are  all  mem- 
bers of  the  body  of  Christ.  The  members  of  the  same  body 
have  the  same  interests,  feelings,  and  destiny.  The  joy  or 
sorrow  of  one  member,  is  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  all  the  others. 
The  necessities  of  one  are,  or  should  be,  a  common  burden. 
As  intimately  connected  with  this  injunction,  the  apostle  adds, 
given  to  hospitality y  as  our  translators  aptly  render  the  strong 
expression  of  the  original.  The  phrase  is  iptXovt^iaaf  diwxourt^, 
following  after  hospitality;  sectantes,  ut  hospites  non  modo 
admittatis,  sed  quaeratis.  The  value  which  the  early  Chris- 
tians placed  upon  the  virtue  of  hospitality  is  plain,  from  Paul's 
enumerating  it  among  the  requisite  qualifications  of  a  bishop, 
Titus  i.  8.  During  times  of  persecution,  and  before  the  gene- 
ral institution  of  houses  of  entertainment,  there  was  peculiar 
necessity  for  Christians  to  entertain  strangers.  As  such  houses 
are  still  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  East,  this  duty  continues 
to  be  there  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  character. 

Ybrse  14.  Bless  them  which  persecute  you;  blesSj  and  curse 
not.  The  exercise  of  love,  and  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
benevolence,  are  not  to  be  confined  to  the  saintSy  or  people 
of  God ;  but  the  same  spirit  is  to  be  manifested  towards  our 
enemies.  The  word  (siXo^sw)  rendered  to  blesSy  signifies  both 
to  pray  for  good  to  any  one,  and  to  do  good.  Here,  from  the 
context,  the  former  meaning  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  is  opposed 
to  cursing,  which  signifies  to  imprecate  evU  on  any  one.  The 
command  therefore  is,  that,  so  far  from  wishing  or  praying  that 
evil  may  overtake  our  persecutors  and  enemies,  we  must  sin- 
cerely desire  and  pray  for  their  good.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
avoid  returning  evil  for  evil,  nor  even  to  banish  vindictive 
feelings ;  we  must  be  able  sincerely  to  desire  their  happiness. 
How  hard  this  is  for  corrupt  human  nature,  every  one  who  is 
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ftoquainted  with  hk  own  heart  well  knows.  Yet  this  is  the 
standard  of  Christian  'temper  and  character  exhibited  in  the 
Scriptures,  Matt.  v.  44.  ^^  Ardua  res  est,  fateor,  et  naturae 
hominis  penitus  contraria;  sed  nihil  tarn  arduum,  quod  non 
yirtute  Dei  superetur,  quae  nobis  nunquam  deerit,  modo  ne 
ipsam  inyocare  negligamus.  Et  quanqam  viz  unum  reperias 
qui  tantos  in  lege  Dei  progressus  fecerit,  ut  pr»ceptum  istud 
impleat ;  nemo  tamen  filium  Dei  jactare  se  potest,  aut  Ghristiani 
nomine  gloriari,  qui  non  animum  istum  ex  parte  induerit,  et 
cum  affectu  adverse  quotidie  pugnet.  Dixi  hoc  esse  difficilius 
quam  remittere  vindictam,  ubi  quis  kesus  fuerit.  Quidam  enim 
licet  manus  contineant,  neque  etiam  agentur  nocendi  libidine, 
cuperent  tamen  aliunde  hostibus  suis  accidere  cladem  vel  dam- 
num. Deus  autem  verbo  suo  non  tantem  manus  coercet  a  male- 
ficiis,  sed  amarulentos  quoque  affectus  in  animis  domat;  neque 
id  modo,  sed  etiam  vult  de  eorum  salute  esse  soUicitos  qui  nos 
iiguste  vexando  sibi  exitium  accersunt."  Cahin. 

Vbrse  15.  Rejoice  with  them  that  do  njaiee,  and  weep  with 
them  that  weep.  Love  produces  not  only  the  forgiveness  of 
enemies,  but  a  general  sympathy  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  our 
fellow  men,  and  especially  of  our  fellow  Christians.  The  dis- 
position here  enjoined  is  the  very  opposite  of  a  selfish  indiffer- 
ence to  any  interests  but  our  own.  The  gospel  requires  that 
we  should  feel  and  act  imder  the  impression  that  all  men  are 
brethren ;  that  we  have  a  common  nature,  a  common  Father, 
and  a  common  destiny.  How  lovely  is  genuine  sympathy! 
How  much  like  Christ  is  the  man  who  feels  the  sorrows  and 
joys  of  others,  as  though  they  were  his  own ! 

VsRSB  16.  Be  of  the  same  mind  one  towards  another;  mind 
not  high  thingsy  btU  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate.  Be  not 
wise  in  your  own  conceits.  The  phrase  {to  abrh  ippovtlv)  used 
by  the  apostle  expresses  the  general  idea  of  concord^  unanimity; 
whether  of  opinion  or  feeling  depends  on  the  context;  see 
2  Cor.  xiii.  11,  Phil.  ii.  2,  Rom.  xv.  5.  Here  the  latter  idea  is 
the  prominent  one.  ^Be  of  the  same  mind,'  i.  e.,  be  united  in 
feeling,  interests,  and  object,  let  there  be  no  discord  or  disagree- 
ment. This  idea  is  then  amplified  in  the  following  clauses ;  do 
not  be  aspiring,  but  be  humble.  Ambition  and  contempt  for 
lowly  persons  or  pursuits,  are  the  states  of  mind  most  incon- 
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sistent  with  that  onion  of  heart  by  which  all  Christians  should 
be  united.  -^  Quocirca  illud  rd  aurb  non  intelligo  idem  quod 
alii  de  nobis  sentiunt,  sed  idem  quod  nos  de  nobis  ipsi  sentimus, 
Tel  quod  alios  de  nobis  sentire  postulamus."  De  Brais.  Eras- 
mus and  others  understand  this  clause  to  mean,  *  Think  of 
others  as  well  as  you  do  of  yourselves/  {nemoputet  alium  9€ 
minorem.)  But  this  gives  too  restricted  a  sense,  and  is  no 
better  suited  to  the  context  than  the  common  interpretation 
given  above.  The  command  is,  that  we  should  be  united; 
feeling  towards  others  as  we  would  have  them  feel  towards  us. 
Mind  not  high  thingSj  i.  e.,  do  not  aspire  after  them,  do  not 
desire  and  seek  them ;  see  the  use  of  the  Greek  word  here  em- 
ployed in  chap.  viii.  5,  Col.  iii.  2,  (ra  dpm  (ppovurt.)  But  con- 
descend to  men  of  low  estate*  The  general  idea  expressed  by 
these  two  clauses  is  obviously  this,  ^  Be  not  high-minded,  but 
humble.'  The  precise  meaning  of  the  latter  clause,  however,  is 
a  matter  of  much  doubt.  The  word  {atj)^aatdxai)  rendered  con^ 
descend  properly  means,  in  the  passive  or  middle  voice,  to  aUoto 
one's  self  ^  ^^  carried  along  with  others^  i.  e.,  influenced  by 
them,  as  in  GaL  ii.  13,  ^^  Insomuch  as  Barnabas  also  was 
(allowed  himself  to  be)  carried  away  with  their  dissimula- 
tion." And  2  Peter  iii.  7,  ^^  Beware  lest  ye  also,  being  led 
away  with  the  error  of  the  wicked,  fall  from  your  own  stead- 
fastness." ^^  With  the  dative  of  a  person,  auifoatdyur&ai  means  to 
be  carried  along  with  him ;  with  the  dative  of  a  thing,  it  means  to 
be  carried  along  by  it."  PhUippi.  K  raTr&uoi^  be  here  taken 
as  masculine,  one  sense  is,  allow  yourselves  to  be  carried  along 
with  the  lowly,  i.  e.,  to  associate  with  them,  and  share  their 
condition.  K  it  be  taken  as  neuter,  to  correspond  with  the 
za  [><p7jXd  in  the  first  clause,  then  the  meaning  is,  allow  your- 
selves to  be  carried  along  together  by  lowly  things ;  i.  e.,  instead 
of  being  concerned  about  high  things,  let  lowly  things  occupy 
and  control  you.  So  Calvin:  **Non  arroganter  de  vobis  sen- 
tientes,  sed  humilibus  vos  accommodantes.  Yooem  humiUbus 
in  neutro  genere  accipio,  ut  antithesis  ita  compleatur.  Hie 
ergo  damnatur  ambitio,  et  quae  sub  magnanimitatis  nomine  se 
insinuat  animi  elatio :  siquid^n  praecipua  fidelium  virtus  mode- 
ratio  est,  vel  potius  submissio,  quae  honorem  semper  malit  aliis 
cedere  quam  praeripere."    Most  modem  commentators  concur 
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in  this  view  of  the  passage.  Id  either  way  the  general  sense  is 
the  same.  The  thing  forbidden  is  ambition ;  the  thing  enjoined 
is  lowliness  of  mind. 

Be  not  wise  in  your  own  conceit.  This  precept  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  preceding,  since  ambition  and  contempt  for 
lowly  persons  and  pursuits  generally  arise  from  overweening 
self-estimation.  No  species  of  pride  is  more  insidious  or  more 
injurious  than  the  pride  of  intellect,  or  a  fancied  superiority  to 
those  around  us,  which  leads  to  a  contempt  of  their  opinions, 
and  a  confident  reliance  upon  ourselves.  The  temper  which 
the  gospel  requires  is  that  of  a  little  child,  docile,  diffident,  and 
humble ;  see  chap.  xi.  25,  Prov.  iii.  7,  Isa.  vii.  21. 

Vbrsb  17.  Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evU.  Provide 
things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  Paul  having,  in  the  pre- 
ceding verses,  enjoined  the  duties  of  love,  condescension,  and 
kindness  towards  all  men,  comes,  in  this  and  the  following 
passages,  to  forbid  the  indulgence  of  a  contrary  disposition, 
especially  of  a  spirit  of  retaliation  and  revenge.  The  general 
direction  in  the  first  clause  is,  not  to  retaliate ;  which  is  but  a 
lower  exercise  of  the  virtue  afterward  enjoined  in  the  command 
to  "overcome  evil  with  good." 

Provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  Our  transla- 
tion of  this  clause  is  not  very  happy,  as  it  suggests  an  idea 
foreign  to  the  meaning  of  the  original.  Paul  does  not  mean  to 
direct  us  to  make  provision  for  ourselves  or  families  in  an 
honest  manner,  which  is  probably  the  sense  commonly  attached 
to  the  passage  by  the  English  reader,  but  to  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  command  the  confidence  and  good  opinion  of  men. 
In  this  view,  the  connection  of  this  with  the  preceding  member 
of  the  verse  is  obvious.  *We  must  not  recompense  evil  for 
evil,  but  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  commend  ourselves  to  the  con- 
sciences of  all  men.'  There  should  not,  therefore,  be  a  period 
after  the  word  evil^  since  this  clause  assigns  a  motive  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duty  enjoined  in  the  first.  The  word  {npovo^ 
M&ai)  rendered  to  provide^  signifies  also  to  attend  tOy  to  care 
for.  The  sense  then  is,  *  Do  not  resent  injuries,  having  regard 
to  the  good  opinion  of  men,'  i.  e.,  let  a  regard  to  the  honour  of 
religion  and  your  own  character  prevent  the  returning  of  evil  for 
evil.    Thus  Paul  (2  Cor.  viii.  20,  21)  says  of  himself  that  he 
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wished  others  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  distribation  of  the 
alms  of  the  church,  *^  having  regard  for  what  was  right,  (jcpwo- 
oufieifoc  xaXdy)  not  only  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  bat  also  in  the 
sight  of  men/'  ^^  Summa  est,  dandam  sedulo  esse  operam,  at 
nostra  integritate  omnes  aedificentar.  Ut  enim  necessaria  est 
nobis  conscientiae  innocentia  coram  Deo ;  ita  famae  integritas 
apud  homines  non  est  negligenda.  Nam  si  Deam  in  bonis  nostria 
operibos  glorificari  convenit,  tantandem  decedit  ejos  gloriae, 
abi  nihil  laude  dignom  in  nobis  homines  conspiciant/'  CcMn, 
In  Proverbs  iii.  4,  we  have  the  same  exhortation,  nearly  in  the 
same  words  as  given  in  the  LXX. :  npovow  xakd  ipomtoy  xupioo 
xai  d,v&pd}na}\f, 

Ybrsb  1%.  If  it  he  poMnbUy  a$  much  a$  Ueth  in  j/ou,  live 
peaceably  with  aU  men.  The  retaliation  of  injuries  necessarily 
leads  to  contention  and  strife,  while  peace  is  the  natural  result 
of  a  forgiving  disposition.  The  command  in  this  verse,  there- 
fore, is  naturally  connected  with  that  contained  in  ver.  17.  So 
far  from  resenting  every  offence,  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  live 
at  peace  with  all  men.  As  the  preservation  of  peace  is  not 
always  within  our  control,  Paul  limits  his  command  by  saying, 
if  it  be  possibley  so  far  as  lieth  in  yotij  rb  i^  b/id^u,  as  to  whatis 
of  you.  The  cause  of  conflict  must  not  arise  from  you.  Your 
duty  is  to  preserve  peace.  From  the  wickedness  of  others,  this 
is  often  impossible ;  and  Paul's  own  example  shows  that  he  was 
far  from  thinking  that  either  truth  or  principle  was  to  be  sacri- 
*ficed  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  His  whole  life  was  an 
active  and  ardent  contention  against  error  and  sin.  The  pre- 
cept, however,  is  plain,  and  the  duty  important.  As  far  as  it 
can  be  done  consistently  with  higher  obligations  and  more 
important  interests,  we  must  endeavour  to  promote  peace,  and 
for  this  end  avoid  giving  offence  and  avenging  injuries.  Oro- 
tius  well  expresses  the  meaning  of  this  verse :  ^^  Omnium  amici 
este,  si  fieri  potest;  si  non  potest  utrimque,  certe  ex  vestra 
parte  amici  este." 

Ybrsb  19.  Dearly  beloved^  avenge  not  yourselves;  but  rather 
give  place  unto  wrath,  ka.  This  is  a  repetition  and  amplifica- 
tion of  the  previous  injunction,  not  to  recompense  evil  for  evil. 
There  are  three  interpretations  of  the  phrase  give  place  unto 
wrathy  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned.    According  to  the  first, 
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the  wrath  here  intended  is  that  of  the  injored  party,  and  to  give 
place  tOj  is  made  to  signify,  to  allow  to  pass,  L  e.,  let  it  go,  do 
not  cherish  or  indulge  it  Bat  this  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  common  and  proper  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  qaestion, 
which  signifies,  gwe  free  eeope  to;  and  no  example  of  a  con- 
trary nsage  is  adduced.  In  Latin,  the  phrase,  dare  epatmm 
iraey  is  firequently  used  in  the  sense  of  deferring  the  indulgence 
of  anger,  giving  it  space  or  time  to  cool.  But  epatium  in  these 
cases  has  reference  to  time,  temporie  epatiumy  a  sense  in  which 
the  Ghreek  rino^  is  not  used.  The  second  interpretation  refers 
the  for<Uh  to  the  injurer.  The  meaning  then  is,  ^  Do  not  avenge 
yourselves,  but  rather  yield  {eedite  irae)  or  submit  to  the  anger 
of  your  enemies.'  This  is  consistent  with  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  phrase  to  give  plaeej  i.  e.,  to  get  out  of  the  way ;  and 
Schoettgen  says  that  the  Jewish  writers  use  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  phrase  (tiipfi  '\n)  in  the  sense  of  avoiding;  of  this 
usage,  however,  there  is  no  example  in  the  Bible.  It  is  cer- 
tainly contrary  to  the  uniform  scriptural  usage  of  the  expres- 
sion, which  is  never  employed  to  convey  this  idea,  but  uniformly 
means,  as  just  stated,  to  give  room  to,  to  allow  free  exercise  to 
any  person  or  thing;  see  Eph.  iv.  27,  ^^ Neither  give  place  to 
the  deviL"  The  third  interpretation,  therefore,  according  to 
which  it  is  the  torath  of  Qod  that  is  here  intended,  is  the 
only  one  consistent  with  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  or  with 
the  context.  *  Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves,  leave 
that  matter  to  GK)d.'  Stand  out  of  the  way.  Give  scope  to 
the  wrath  of  God.  It  is  his  prerogative  to  punish.  The 
passage.  Vengeance  i$  mine,  I  will  repay,  eaith  the  Lord,  is 
quoted  from  Deut.  xxxii.  85,  and  is  obviously  cited  to  show  the 
propriety  of  the  command  to  leave  vengeance  to  God,  and  not 
attempt  to  take  it  into  our  own  hands.  This  does  not  imply  a 
desire  that  the  divine  vengeance  should  overtake  our  enemies, 
but  simply  that  we  should  not  usurp  the  prerogative  of  God  as 
the  avenger. 

VsRSB  20.  Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if 
he  thirst,  give  him  drink,  &c.  That  is,  instead  of  avenging  our- 
selves by  returning  evil  for  evil,  we  must  return  good  for  evil. 
The  expressions, /<$e(2  him  and  give  him  drink,  are  obviously 
not  to  be  confined  to  their  literal  meaning,  nor  even  to  the  dis- 
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charge  of  the  common  offices  of  hmnanity;  they  are  figuratare 
expressions  for  all  the  duties  of  benevolence.  It  is  not  enough, 
therefore^  that  we  presenre  an  enemy  from  perishing;  we  most 
treat  him  with  all  affection  and  kindness. 
.  For  in  90  doing  thou  shalt  heap  eodU  of  fire  upon  hie  head. 
This  whole  verse  is  taken  from  Prov.  xzv.  21,  22,  ^^If  thine 
enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat;  and  if  he  be  thirsty, 
give  him  water  to  drink :  for  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon 
his  head,  and  the  Lord  shall  reward  thee."  The  common  and 
natural  meaning  of  the  expression,  to  heap  eoale  (^  fire  upon 
any  one^  is  to  inflict  the  greatest  pain  upon  him,  to  punish  him 
most  severely;  see  Ps.  czL  10,  *^Let  burning  coals  fall  upon 
them;"  Ps.  xi.  6,  ^'Upon  the  wicked  he  shall  rain  coals  (tt'Tift 
for  ti'^tind),  fire  and  brimstone,  and  an  horrible  tempest;" 
Ezek.  X.  2,  4  Esdr.  xvi.  62,  *^Let  not  the  wicked  deny  that  he 
has  sinned,  for  coals  of  fire  shall  bum  upon  the  head  of  him 
who  denies  that  he  has  sinned  against  the  Lord  God."  The 
most  probable  explanation  of  this  figurative  expression  is,  that 
the  allusion  is  to  the  lightning  or  fire  from  heaven,  which  is  the 
symbol  of  the  divine  vengeance.  To  rain  fire  upon  any  one,  is 
to  visit  him  with  the  severest  and  surest  destruction.  This 
explanation  is  much  more  natural  than  to  suppose  the  allusion 
k  to  the  practice  of  throwing  fire-brands  upon  the  heads  of  the 
besiegers  of  a  city,  or  to  the  fusing  of  metals. 

There  are  three  leading  interpretations  of  this  interesting 
clause.  The  first,  which  is  perhaps  the  oldest,  and  very  gene- 
rally received,  is,  that  Paul  means  to  say  that  our  enemies  will 
be  much  more  severely  punished  if  we  leave  them  in  the  hands 
of  God,  than  if  we  imdertake  to  avenge  ourselves.  *  Treat  your 
enemy  kindly,  for  in  so  doing  you  secure  his  being  punished  by 
God  in  the  severest  manner.'  The  revolting  character  of  this 
interpretation,  which  every  one  must  feel,  is  mitigated  by  the 
remark,  that  the  enemy  is  not  to  be  thus  treated  from  any 
wish  or  intention  of  drawing  down  the  divine  wrath  upon  him ; 
it  is  only  meant  that  such  will  be  the  consequence.  But  this 
remark  does  not  meet  the  difficulty.  This  clause  is  so  con- 
nected with  the  preceding,  that  it  must  be  imderatood  as  assign- 
ing the  motive  or  reason  for  the  discharge  of  the  duty  enjoined : 
*  Treat  thine  enemy  kindly,  for  in  so  doing,'  &c.     The  second 
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interpretation  is,  that  by  heaping  coals  of  iSre  on  his  head,  is 
meant,  yon  will  cause  him  pain,  L  e*,  the  pain  of  remorse  and 
shame.  So  Tholuck,  and  many  other  commentators.  The 
third,  which  seems  much  the  most  simple  and  natural,  is,  ^for 
in  so  doing,  you  will  take  the  most  effectual  method  of  subduing 
him.'  To  heap  coals  of  fire  on  any  one,  is  a  punishment  which 
no  one  can  bear;  he  must  yield  to  it.  Kindness  is  no  less 
effectual ;  the  most  malignant  enemy  cannot  always  withstand 
it.  The  true  and  Christian  method,  therefore,  to  subdue  an 
enemy  is,  to  ^^evercome  evil  with  good."  This  interpretation, 
which  suits  so  well  the  whole  context,  seems  to  be  rendered 
necessary  by  the  following  verse,  which  is  a  repetition  of  the 
previous  injunctions  in  plainer  and  more  general  terms.  The 
sentiment  which  the  verse  thus  explained  expresses,  is  also 
more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  ^^  Vmcere  diUee 
itprceclamm  est.  Optimam  autem  vincendi  rationem  sapientia- 
sime  docet  Salomo  (Prov.  xxv.  21)  jubens  nos  esurientibus 
inimicis  cibum,  sitientibus  potum  praebere :  quia  beneficiis  eoe 
devyicientes  fortius  superabimus,  quam  qui  hostem  a  vallo  et 
mosnibus  flammis  supeijectis  arcent  et  repellunt."  De  Brai». 

Among  the  numerous  striking  classical  illustrations  of  the 
sentiment  of  this  verse,  quoted  by  Wetstein,  are  the  following : 
JuitrntUj  XI.  12,  8,  ^^  Tunc  Darius  se  ratus  vere  victum,  cum 
post  prselia  etiam  beneficiis  ab  hoste  superaretur."  C<Esar  ap. 
Gic.  ad  Atticum,  IX.  8,  ^^Haec  nova  sit  ratio  vincendi,  ut 
misericordia  nos  muniamus,  id  quemadmodum  fieri  possit,  non- 
nulla  mi  in  mentem  veniunt,  et  multa  reperiri  possunt."  Seneca 
de  Beneficiis,  YII.  81,  ^^Vincit  males  pertinax  bonitas,  nee  qu]»» 
quam  tarn  duri  infestique  adversus  diligenda  animi  est,  ut  etiam 
vi  victus  bonos  non  amet."  82,  ^^Ingratus  est— *huic  ipsi  bene* 
ficium  dabo  iterum,  et  tanquam  bonus  agricola  cura  cultuque 
sterilitatem  soli  vincam."  De  Ira,  U.  82,  ^^Non  enim  ut  in 
beneficiis  honestum  est  merita  mentis  repensare,  ita  injuriaa 
iiguriis;  illio  vinci  turpe  est,  hie  vincere." 

Ybbsb  21.  Be  not  overcame  of  evil,  Imt  overcome  evil  toith 
good.  It  is  only  by  disconnecting  this  verse  from  the  precedinj^ 
and  considering  it  as  nearly  independent  of  it,  that  any  plausi- 
bility can  be  given  to  the  first  interpretation  mentioned  abovoi 
of  ver.  20.    That  it  is  not  thus  independent  of  it,  almost  every 
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reader  must  feeL  *  We  are  not  to  conquer  evil  by  eTil,  but  to 
treat  our  enemies  with  kindness.  Thus  we  shall  most  effectually 
subdue  them*  Do  not  therefore  allow  yourself  to  be  overcome 
of  evil  (i.  e.,  to  be  provoked  to  the  indulgence  of  a  spirit  of 
retaliation,)  but  overcome  evil  with  good;  subdue  your  enemies 
by  kindness,  not  by  injuries/ 

DOCTRINE. 

1.  Love  is  the  falfilling  of  the  law;  it  leads  to  the  avoiding 
of  every  thing  injurious  to  our  neighbour,  and  to  sedulous 
attention  to  every  thing  adapted  to  promote  his  welfare, 
ver.  9. 

2.  The  relation  in  which  Christians  stand  to  each  other,  is 
that  of  members  of  the  same  family.  As,  however,  it  is  not  a 
relation  constituted  by  birth,  nor  secured  by  the  adoption  of  a 
name,  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  existence  but  that  which  con- 
sists in  the  exercise  of  that  ^brotherly  affection'  (that  spiritual 
^Toppj)  which  brethren  in  Christ  feel  for  each  other,  ver.  10. 

8.  Religion  is  the  soul  of  morality,  without  which  it  is  but  a 
lovely  corpse.  Our  moral  duties  we  must  perform  as  *^  serving 
the  Lord."  The  religious  affections  and  emotions  do  not  super- 
sede those  of  a  simply  benevolent  or  social  character,  but  mingle 
with  them,  and  elevate  all  social  and  relative  duties  into  acts  of 
religion  and  genuine  morftlity,  ver.  11. 

4.  The  source  of  our  life  is  in  God;  without  intercourse  with 
him,  therefore,  we  cannot  derive  those  supplies  of  grace  which 
are  requisite  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  piety  in  our  hearts,  and 
to  send  a  vital  influence  through  the  various  duties  and  avoca- 
tions of  life.  Hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  being  '^instant 
in  prayer,"  ver.  12. 

6.  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  men  that  dwell  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  There  is  in  this  fact  of  a  common  origin, 
and  the  possession  of  a  common  nature,  a  sufficient  ground  for 
the  inculcation  of  an  universal  sympathy  with  all  our  fellow 
men.  As  he  is  no  true  Christian  who  is  destitute  of  a  genuine 
sympathy  for  his  fellow  Christians,  so  he  is  very  far  from  being 
a  man  such  as  God  approves,  who  does  not  '^rejoice  with  them 
that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep,"  ver.  15. 

6.  A  wrong  estimate  of  ourselves  is  a  fruitful  source  of  eviL 
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Viewed  in  relation  to  GK)d,  and  in  our  own  absolnte  insignifi- 
cance, we  have  little  reason  to  be  wise  or  important  in  our  own 
conceits.  A  proper  self-knowledge  will  preserve  os  from  pride, 
ambition^  and  contempt  of  others,  ver.  16. 

7.  Abstaining  from  evil  is  bat  one  half  of  duty.  It  is  not 
enough  to  avoid  imprecating  evil  upon  our  enemies;  we  must 
sincerely  desire  and  pray  for  their  welfare.  Nor  is  it  sufficient 
not  to  recompense  evil  for  evil;  we  must  return  good  for  evil, 
vs.  17—21. 

8.  The  prerogatives  of  judgment  and  vengeance  belong  to 
God,  we  have  no  right,  therefore,  to  arrogate  them  to  ourselves, 
except  in  those  cases  in  which,  for  his  glory  and  the  good  of 
society,  he  has  given  us  authority.  All  condemnation  of  others 
for  self-gratification,  and  all  private  revenge  is  inconsistent  with 
the  gospel,  vs.  11 — 21. 

REMARKS. 

1.  Christians  should  never  forget  that  faith  without  works  is 
dead.  It  is  not  more  important  to  believe  what  God  has 
revealed,  than  to  do  what  he  has  commanded.  A  faith,  there- 
fore, which  does  not  produce  love,  kindness,  sympathy,  hu- 
mility, the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  &c.,  can  do  us  little  good, 
vs.  9—21. 

2.  It  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel 
that  it  turns  the  heart  towards  others,  and  away  from  our  own 
interests.  Self  is  not  the  Christian's  centre;  men  are  loved 
because  they  are  men.  Christians  because  they  are  Christians ; 
the  former  with  sincere  sympathy  and  benevolence,  the  latter 
with  brotherly  afiection.  The  happiness  and  feelings  of  others, 
the  gospel  teaches  us  to  consult  in  small,  as  well  as  in  great 
matters,  anticipating  each  other  in  all  acts  of  kindness  and 
attention,  vs.  9^18. 

8.  The  benevolence  of  the  gospel  is  active  and  religious ;  it 
leads  to  constant  efforts,  and  is  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  piety, 
ver.  11. 

4.  We  must  remember  that  without  Christ  we  can  do 
nothing;  that  it  is  not  we  that  live,  but  Christ  that  liveth  in  us. 
If,  therefore,  we  attempt  to  discharge  the  duties  here  enjoined 
apart  from  him,  we  shall  be  as  a  branch  severed  from  the  vine; 
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and  anless  we  are  ^^  instant  in  prayer/*  this  onion  with  Ohrist 
cannot  be  kept  up,  yer.  12. 

5.  Alms-giving  and  hospitality,  in  some  ages  of  the  church, 
have  been  unduly  exalted,  as  though  they  were  the  whole  of 
benevolence,  and  the  greater  part  of  piety.  While  we  avoid 
this  extreme,  we  should  remember  that  we  are  stewards  of 
God,  and  that  ^^Whoeo  hath  this  world's  good,  and  seeth  his 
brother  have  need,  and  shuttedi  up  his  bowels  of  eompassum 
from  him,  hath  not  the  love  of  God  dwelling  in  him,"  ver.  13. 
1  John  iii.  17. 

6.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  exhibitions  of  the  character  of 
our  Saviour  was  afforded  by  his  conduct  under  persecution. 
^*He  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter;"  ^^when  he  was 
reviled,  he  reviled  not  again ;  when  he  suffered,  he  threatened 
not."  Even  martyrs  dying  for  the  truth  have  not  always  been 
able  to  avoid  the  prediction  of  evil  to  their  persecutors ;  so 
much  easier  is  it  to  abstain  from  recompensing  eidl  for  evil,  than 
really  to  love  and  pray  for  the  good  of  our  enemies.  This, 
however,  is  Christian  duty,  such  is  the  spirit  of  the  gospeL 
Just  so  far,  therefore,  as  we  find  our  hearts  indisposed  to  bless 
those  who  curse  us,  or  inclined  to  indulge  even  a  secret  satis- 
faction when  evil  comes  upon  them,  are  we  unchristian  in  our 
temper,  vs.  19 — 21. 

7.  Nothing  is  so  powerful  as  goodness ;  it  is  the  most  effica* 
oious  means  to  subdue  enemies,  and  put  down  opposition.  Men 
whose  minds  can  withstand  argument,  and  whose  hearts  rebel 
against  threats,  are  not  proof  against  the  persuasive  influence 
of  unfeigned  love;  there  is,  therefore,  no  more  important  col- 
lateral reason  for  being  good,  than  that  it  increases  our  power 
to  do  good,  vs.  20—21. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

OONTBNTS. 

Thb  chapter  treats  mainly  of  our  political  duties.  From  rer. 
1  to  yer.  7  inclusive,  the  apostle  enforces  the  duties  which  we 
owe  to  civil  magistrates.  From  ver.  8  to  ver.  10,  he  refers  to 
the  more  general  obligations  under  which  Christians  are  placed, 
but  still  with  special  reference  to  their  civil  and  social  relations. 
From  ver.  11  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  he  enjoins  an  exem* 
plar J  and  holy  deportment. 


KOMANS  Xm.  1—14. 

ANALYSIS. 

Thb  duty  of  obedience  to  those  in  authority  is  enforced, 

1.  By  the  consideration  that  civil  government  is  a  divine  insti- 
tution,  and,  therefore,  resistance  to  magistrates  in  the  exercise 
of  their  lawful   authority  is   disobedience  to   GK>d,  vs.  1,  2. 

2.  From  the  end  or  design  of  their  Appointment,  which  is  to 
promote  the  good  of  society,  to  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a 
praise  to  them  that  do  well,  vs.  8,  4.  8.  Because  such  subjec- 
tion is  a  moral,  as  well  as  civil  duty,  ver.  6.  On  these  grounds 
the  payment  of  tribute  or  taxes,  and  general  deference,  are  to 
be  cheerfully  rendered,  vs.  6,  7. 

Christians  are  bound  not  only  to  be  obedient  to  those  in 
authority,  but  also  to  perform  all  social  and  relative  duties, 
especially  that  of  love,  which  includes  and  secures  the  obser- 
vance of  all  others,  vs.  8 — 10.  A  pure  and  exemplary  life  as 
members  of  society  is  enforced  by  the  consideration  that  the 
night  is  far  spent  and  that  the  day  is  at  hand,  that  the  time  of 
si:d9ering  and  trial  is  nearly  over,  and  that  of  deliverance  ap- 
proaching, vs.  11 — 14. 

COMMENTARY 
Vbrsb  1.    Let  every  bouI  be  subject  to  the  higher  pmcerB. 
The  expression  ev&ry  $oul  is  often  used  as  equivalent  to  every 
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one;  it  is  at  times,  howerer,  emphatic,  and  snch  is  probably  tbe 
case  in  this  passage.  By  higher  powers  are  most  commonly 
and  naturally  understood  those  in  anthority,  withont  reference 
to  their  grade  of  office,  or  their  character.  We  are  to  be 
subject  not  only  to  the  supreme  magistrates,  but  to  all  who 
have  authority  ov w  us.  The  abstract  word  powers  or  authori- 
ties {i^ooaicu)  is  used  for  those  who  are  invested  with  power, 
Luke  xii.  11,  Eph.  i.  21,  iii.  10,  &c.,  &c.  The  word  {lmspkx<^v) 
rendered  higher^  is  applied  to  any  one  who,  in  dignity  and 
authority,  excels  us.  In  1  Peter  ii.  18,  it  is  applied  to  the 
king  as  supreme,  i.  e.,  superior  to  all  other  magistrates.  But 
here  one  class  of  magistrates  is  not  brought  into  comparison 
with  another,  but  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  over  other  men 
who  are  not  in  office.  It  is  a  very  unnatural  interpretation 
which  makes  this  word  refer  to  the  character  of  the  magistrates, 
as  though  the  sense  were,  ^Be  subject  to  good  magistrates.' 
This  is  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  term,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  context.  Obedience  is  not  enjoined  on  the  groimd  of  the 
personal  merit  of  those  in  authority,  but  on  the  ground  of  their 
official  station. 

There  was  peculiar  necessity,  during  the  apostolic  age,  for 
inculcating  the  duty  of  obedience  to  civil  magistrates.  This 
necessity  arose  in  part  from  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
converts  to  Christianity  had  been  Jews,  and  were  peculiarly 
indisposed  to  submit  to  the  heathen  authorities.  This  indispo- 
sition (as  far  as  it  was  peculiar)  arose  from  the  prevailing 
impression  among  them,  that  this  subjection  was  unlawful,  or 
at  least  highly  derogatory  to  their  cluuracter  as  the  people  of 
God,  who  had  so  long  lived  imder  a  theocracy.  In  Deut. 
xvii.  15,  it  is  said,  ^^  Thou  shalt  in  any  wise  set  him  king  over 
thee,  whom  the  Lord  thy  GK>d  shall  choose;  one  from  among 
thy  brethren  shalt  thou  set  king  over  thee ;  thou  shalt  not  set 
a  stranger  over  thee,  which  is  not  thy  brother."  It  was  a 
question,  therefore,  constantly  agitated  among  them,  ^<Is  it 
lawful  to  pay  tribute  unto  G»sar,  or  not?"  A  question  which 
the  great  majority  were  at  least  secretly  inclined  to  answer  in 
the  negative.  Another  source  of  the  restlessness  of  the  Jews 
under  a  foreign  yoke,  was  the  idea  which  they  entertained  of 
the  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.   As  they  expected  a  tem- 
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poral  Prinee,  whoee  kingdom  shoald  be  of  this  world,  they  were 
ready  to  riae  in  rebellion  at  the  call  of  every  one  who  cried,  ^^  I 
am  Christ."  The  history  of  the  Jews  at  this  period  shows  how 
great  was  the  effect  produced  by  these  and  similar  causes,  on 
their  feelings  towards  the  Roman  government.  They  were  con- 
tinnally  breaking  out  into  tumults,  which  led  to  their  expulsion 
from  Rome,'*'  and,  finally,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  therefore  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  converts  from 
among  such  a  people  should  need  the  injunction,  ^<Be  subject 
to  the  higher  powers."  Besides  the  effect  of  their  previous 
opinions  and  feelings,  there  is  something  in  the  character  of 
Christianity  itself,  and  in  the  incidental  results  of  the  excite- 
ment which  it  occasions,  to  account  for  the  repugnance  of  many 
of  the  early  Christians  to  submit  to  their  civil  rulers.  They 
wrested,  no  doubt,  the  doctrine  of  Christian  liberty,  as  they  did 
other  doctrines,  to  suit  their  own  inclinations.  This  result, 
however,  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  religion,  but  to  the  improper 
feelings  of  those  into  whose  minds  the  form  of  truth,  without  its 
full  power,  had  been  received. 

Far  there  is  no  power  but  of  O-od;  and  the  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  O-od.  Oi  ydp  iarev  i^ootria  el  fjorj  dno  ^soo.  This 
is  a  very  comprehensive  proposition.  All  authority  is  of  God. 
No  man  has  any  rightful  power  over  other  men,  which  is  not 
derived  from  God.  All  human  power  is  delegated  and  minis- 
terial. This  is  true  of  parents,  of  magistrates,  and  of  church 
officers.  This,  however,  is  not  all  the  passage  means.  It  not 
only  asserts  that  all  government  {i^ouaia,  authority)  is  (d;ro  ^eo5) 
derived  from  God,  but  that  every  magistrate  is  of  God ;  that  is, 
his  authority  is  jure  dbnno.  The  word  i^ouaia  is  evidently,  in 
this  connection,  used  in  a  concrete  sense.  This  is  plain  from 
the  use  of  the  word  in  the  other  clauses  of  the  verse.  "  The 
higher  powers,"  and  ^Hhe  powers  that  be,"  are  concrete  terms, 
meaning  those  invested  with  power.  Compare  vs.  8,  4,  where 
^^  rulers"  and  ^<  ministers"  are  substituted  for  the  abstract 
"powers."  The  doctrine  here  taught  is  the  ground  of  the 
injunction  contained  in  the  first  clause  of  the  verse.    We  are 

•  Suetaidtu,  Gland.  25,  mjb,  *<  Jadnos  impulsore  Chresto  auidue  tumuUih^ 
entet  (GUudiiiB)  Boma  expnlit;"  see  Aoto  XTiii.  2. 
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to  obey  magistrates,  because  they  deriye  their  aaihority  fros 
God.  Not  only  is  haman  goyemment  a  divine  institution,  but 
the  form  in  which  that  government  exists,  and  the  persons  by 
whom  its  fanotions  are  exercised,  are  determined  by  his  pro- 
vidence. All  magistrates  of  whatever  grade  are  to  be  regarded 
as  acting  by  divine  appointment;  not  that  Ood  designates 
the  individuals,  but  that  it  being  his  will  that  there  should  be 
magistrates,  every  person,  who  is  in  point  of  fact  clothed  with 
authority,  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  a  claim  to  obedience, 
founded  on  the  will  of  Qod.  In  like  manner,  the  authofrity 
of  parents  over  their  children,  of  husbands  over  their  wives, 
ot  masters  over  their  servants,  is  of  God's  ordination.  There 
is  no  limitation  to  the  injunction  in  this  verse,  so  far  as  ihe 
objects  of  obedience  are  concerned,  although  there  is  as  to 
tiie  extent  of  the  obedience  itself.  That  is,  we  are  to  obey  all 
who  are  in  actual  authority  over  us,  whether  their  authority  be 
legitimate  or  usurped,  whether  they  are  just  or  unjust.  The 
actual  reigning  emperor  was  to  be  obeyed  by  the  Roman  Chris- 
tians, whatever  they  might  think  as  to  his  title  to  the  sceptre. 
But  if  he  transcended  his  authority,  and  required  them  to  wor- 
ship idols,  they  were  to  obey  GtoA  rather  than  man.  This  is 
the  limitation  to  all  human  authority.  Whenever  obedience  to 
man  is  inconsistent  with  obedience  to  Grod,  then  disobedience 
becomes  a  duty. 

Vbrsb  2.  Who90j  therefore^  ruitieth  the  potterj  rengteth  the 
ordinance  of  Chd,  This  is  an  obvious  inference  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  preceding  verse.  If  it  is  the  will  of  God  that 
there  should  be  civil  government,  and  persons  appointed  to 
exercise  authority  over  others,  it  is  plain  that  to  resist  such 
persons  in  the  exercise  of  their  lawful  authority  is  an  act  of 
disobedience  to  God. 

And  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themsehes  damnation. 
This  also  is  an  obvious  conclusion  from  the  preceding.  If  dis- 
obedience is  a  sin,  it  will  be  punished.  The  word  (xpl/ia)  ren- 
dered dAmnationy  means  simply  sentence^  judicial  decision; 
whether  favourable  or  adverse^  depends  on  the  context.  Here 
it  is  plain  it  means  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  He  shall  be 
condemned,  and,  by  implication,  punished.  As  the  word 
damnation  is  by  modern  usage  restricted  to  the  final  and  eternal 
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oondemnation  af  the  wicked,  it  is  ansoited  to  thtf  pftssage  and 
some  others  in  which  it  occnrs  in  onr  version ;  see  1  Cor.  xi.  29. 
Paul  does  not  refer  to  the  punishment  which  the  civil  magis* 
trate  may  inflict ;  for  he  is  speaking  of  disobedience  to  those  in 
authority  as  a  sin  against  God,  which  he  will  punish. 

It  is  clear  that  this  passage  (vs.  1,  2)  is  applicable  to  men 
living  under  every  form  of  government,  monarchical,  aristo- 
eratical,  or  democratical,  in  all  their  various  modifications. 
Those  who  are  in  authority  are  to  be  obeyed  within  their 
sphwe,  no  mattw  how  or  by  whom  appointed.  It  is  the  odaen 
k^ooaiae,  the  powers  that  bey  the  de  facto  government,  that  is  to 
be  regarded  as,  for  the  time  being,  ordained  of  God.  It  was  to 
Paul  a  matter  of  little  importance  whether  the  Roman  emperor 
was  appointed  by  the  senate,  the  army,  or  the  people ;  whethw 
the  assumption  of  the  imperial  authority  by  Caesar  was  just  or 
unjust,  or  whether  his  successors  had  a  legitimate  claim  to  the 
throne  or  not.  It  was  his  object  to  lay  down  the  simple  prin- 
ciple, that  magistrates  are  to  be  obeyed.  The  extent  of  this 
obedience  is  to  be  determined  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 
They  are  to  be  obeyed  as  magistrates,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
lawftQ  authority.  When  Paul  commands  wives  to  obey  their 
husbands,  they  are  required  to  obey  them  as  husbands,  not  as 
masters,  nor  as  kings ;  children  are  to  obey  their  parents  as 
parents,  not  as  sovereigns ;  and  so  in  every  other  case.  This 
passage,  therefore,  affcnrds  a  very  slight  foundation  for  the  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience. 

Ybbsb  8.  Far  r%iUer$  are  not  a  terror  to  good  toorksj  hut  to 
eml.  This  verse  is  not  to  be  connected  with  the  second,  but 
with  the  first,  as  it  assigns  an  additional  reason  for  the  duty 
there  enjoined.  Magistrates  are  to  be  obeyed,  for  such  is  the 
will  of  God,  and  because  they  are  appointed  to  repress  evil  and 
to  promote  good.  There  is  a  ground,  therefore,  in  the  very 
nature  of  their  office,  why  they  should  not  be  resisted. 

WiU  tho%  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power f  do  that  tohieh  %$ 
goody  and  thou  $haU  have  praiee  of  the  $ame.  That  is,  govern- 
ment is  not  an  evil  to  be  feared,  except  by  evil  doers.  As  the 
magistrates  are  appointed  for  the  punishment  of  evil,  the  way 
to  avoid  sufiering  from  their  a«thority  is  not  to  resist  it,  but 
to  do  that  which  is  good.  Paul  is  speaking  of  the  legitimate 
41 
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design  of  goyemment,  not  of  the  abuse  of  power  by  wicked 
men. 

YifiRBB  4.  For  he  is  the  mmieter  of  God  far  thee  for  good,  4c 
This  whole  verse  is  but  an  amplification  of  the  preceding. 
*  Government  is  a  benevolent  institution  of  God,  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  men;  and,  therefore,  should  be  respected  and 
obeyed.  As  it  has,  however,  the  rightful  authority  to  punish, 
it  is  to  be  feared  by  those  that  do  evil.'  For  goody  i.  e.,  to 
secure  or  promote  your  welfare.  Magistrates  or  rul^s  are  not 
appointed  for  their  own  honour  or  advantage,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  society,  and,  therefore,  while  those  in  subjection  are  on  this 
account  to  obey  them,  they  themselves  are  taught,  what  those 
in  power  are  so  apt  to  forget,  that  they  are  the  servants  of  the 
people  as  well  as  the  servants  of  God,  and  that  the  welfare  of 
society  is  the  only  legitimate  object  which  they  as  rulers  are  at 
liberty  to  pursue. 

StU  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid;  for  he  beareth 
not  the  sword  in  vain;  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  {ei^  ^PTV^^ 
i.  e.,  for  the  purpose  of  punishment)  upon  him  that  doeth  eviL 
As  one  part  of  the  design  of  government  is  to  protect  the  good, 
so  the  other  is  to  punish  the  wicked.  The  existence  of  thk 
delegated  authority  is,  therefore,  a  reason  why  men  should 
abstain  from  the  commission  of  evil.  He  beareth  not  the  sword 
in  vain,  i.  e.,  it  is  not  in  vain  that  he  is  invested  with  authority 
to  punish.  The  reference  is  not  to  the  dagger  worn  by  the 
Roman  emperors  as  a  sign  of  office,  as  /tdj^acpa  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament always  means  sword,  which  of  old  was  the  symbol  of 
authority,  and  specially  of  the  right  of  life  and  death.  As  the 
common  method  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  was  by  decapi- 
tation with  a  sword,  that  instrument  is  mentioned  as  the  symbol 
of  the  right  of  punishment,  and,  as  many  infer  from  this 
passage,  of  the  right  of  capital  punishment.  ^  Insignis  locus 
ad  jus  gladii  comprobandum ;  nam  si  Dominus  magistratum 
armando  gladii  quoque  usum  illi  mandavit,  quoties  sontes 
oapitali  poena  vindicat,  exercendo  Dei  ultionem,  ejus  mandatis 
obsequitur.  Contendunt  igitur  cum  Deo  qui  sanguinem  nocen- 
tium  hominum  effundi  nefas  esse  putant.*'  Calvin. 

Versb  6.  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for 
wrath,  but  also  for  conscience'  sake.     That  is,  subjection  to 
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magistrates  is  not  only  a  civil  duty  enforced  by  penal  statutes, 
but  also  a  religions  duty,  and  part  of  our  obedience  to  God. 
Jbr  wrathf  i.  e.,  from  fear  of  punishment.  For  eonaeienoe*  aakej 
L  e.,  out  of  regard  to  God,  from  conscientious  motives.  In  like 
manner,  Paul  enforces  all  relative  and  social  duties  on  religious 
grounds.  Children  are  to  obey  their  parents,  because  it  is 
right  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  servants  are  to  be  obedient  to 
their  master,  as  unto  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the 
heart,  Eph.  vi.  1,  6,  6. 

Vbrsb  6.  For  J  for  thu  cause^  pay  ye  tribute  also.  This  verse 
may  be  connected,  by  the  words  {dtdi  touto)  rendered  for  thi$ 
causej  with  the  preceding,  thus,  *  Wherefore  (i.  e.,  for  conscience 
sake,)  ye  should  pay  tribute  also.'  But  it  is  better  to  consider 
this  clause  as  containing  an  inference  from  the  foregoing  exhi- 
bition of  the  nature  and  design  of  civil  government:  ^ Since 
government  is  constituted  for  the  benefit  of  society,  for  the 
punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  those  that  do 
well,  ye  should  cheerfully  pay  the  contributions  requisite  for  its 
support.' 

For  they  are  the  ministers  of  Gf-odj  aUending  eontinualh/  on 
this  very  thing.  This  clause  introduces  another  reason  for  the 
payment  of  tribute.  Theyj  not  the  tax-gatherers,  but  of 
ip^ovTs^y  the  rulers,  to  whom  the  tribute  is  due.  Magistrates 
are  not  only  appointed  for  the  public  good,  but  they  are  the 
ministers  of  God,  and  consequently  it  is  his  will  that  we  should 
contribute  whatever  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  discharge 
their  duty.  The  word  {Xscroopxot)  rendered  ministerSj  means 
public  servants,  men  appointed  for  any  public  work,  civil  or 
religious.  Among  the  Greek  democratical  states,  especially  at 
Athens,  those  persons  were  particularly  so  called,  who  were 
required  to  perform  some  public  service  at  their  own  expense. 
It  is  used  in  Scripture  in  a  general  sense,  for  servants  or  minis- 
ters, Rom.  XV.  16,  Heb.  i.  7,  viii.  2.  The  words  c/c  adrd  roDro, 
to  this  very  tJiing,  may  refer  to  tax-gathering.  The  magistrates 
are  divinely  commissioned,  or  authorized  to  collect  tribute. 
This  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  government ;  and  govern- 
ment being  a  divine  institution,  God,  in  otdaining  the  end,  has 
thereby  ordained  the  means.  It  is  because  magistrates,  in  the 
collection  of  taxes,  act  as  the  letroupyoi  i^oD,  the  exeeuttve 
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i^$fn  «f  OW,  that  we  are  bound  to  paj  them.  Otliera  malDe 
tke  (dyth  Touto  refer  to  tke  ittcotppfioL,  or  serrice  of  Grod,  irhieh 
ifl  implied  ia  magistrates  being  ealled  kuTW>pjoi.  ^Tixsj  are  tke 
ministers  of  God  attending  constantly  to  their  ministrj.'  The 
former  interpretation  is  the  more  consistent  with  the  contexts 

Ybesb  7.  Render  therefore  to  aU  their  dues:  tribute  to  i^hom 
iribuU;  euetom  to  whom  custom;  fear  to  whom  fear;  honour  to 
whom  honour.  ^Such  being  the  will  of  €k>dy  and  snob  the 
benevolent  design  of  civil  government,  render  to  magistrates 
(and  to  all  others)  what  properlj  belongs  to  them,  whether 
pecuniary  contribution,  rev^^nce,  or  honour.'  The  word  dU 
seems,  from  the  context,  to  have  special  refer^ice  to  all  in 
authoritj,  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  confine  it  to  such  per- 
aoas  exclusively.  The  word  {fipo^)  tribute  is  applied  properly 
to  land  and  e^itation  tax ;  and  (ri>loc)  to  the  imposts  levied  on 
merchandise.  The  words  {(p^^o^)  fear,  and  {ttfx^  honour ^  are 
generally  considered  in  this  connecticm  as  differing  only  in 
degree ;  the  former  expressing  the  reverence  to  superiors,  the 
latter  the  respect  to  equals. 

y  BBSS  8.  Owe  no  man  any  thing j  hut  to  love  one  (mother^  ke. 
That  is,  acquit  yourselves  of  all  obligations,  except  love,  which 
is  a  debt  that  must  remain  ever  due.  This  is  the  common,  and 
eonsidering  the  context,  which  abounds  with  commands,  tiie 
most  natural  interpretation  of  this  passage.  Others,  however, 
lake  the  verb  {6<peiJisre)  as  in  the  indicative,  instead  of  the 
imperative  mood,  and  understand  the  passage  thus:  'Te  owe 
no  man  any  thing  but  love  (which  includes  all  other  duties,)  for 
he  that  loves  another  fulfils  the  law.'  This  gives  a  good  sense, 
when  this  verse  is  taken  by  itself;  but  viewed  in  connection 
with  those  which  precede  and  follow,  the  common  int07)retation 
is  much  more  natural.  Besides,  ^^the  indicative  would  require 
oi>8€pi  oifdivy  and  not  fojdevi  fjojUy.  The  use  of  the  subjective 
negative  shows  that  a  command  is  intended.*'  Meyer.  The 
idea  which  a  cursory  reader  might  be  disposed  to  attach  to 
these  words,  in  considering  them  as  a  direction  not  to  contract 
pecuniary  debts,  is  not  properly  expressed  by  them ;  although 
the  prohibition,  in  its  spirit,  includes  the  incurring  of  sudi 
obligations,  when  we  have  not  the  certain  prospect  of  discharg- 
ing them.    The  command,  however^  is,  ^Acquit  yeuraalves  of 
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all  obltgstions,  tribute,  onstom,  fear,  hoBonr,  or  irliatever  else 
you  may  owe,  but  remember  that  the  debt  of  love  is  still 
unpaid,  and  always  must  remain  so ;  for  love  includes  all  duty, 
since  he  that  loves  another  fulfils  the  law.'*  He  that  loyeth 
another  hath  fulJiUsd  {injtk^pmxt)  the  law.  It  is  already  done. 
That  is,  all  the  law  contemplated,  in  its  q>ecifie  commands 
relating  to  our  social  duties,  is  attained  when  we  loye  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves. 

Ybrsb  9.  For  ihi%^  Thau  9haU  not  commit  aekUteryj  Thou 
Moft  not  kittj  Thou  shalt  not  Uealj  Thou  ihaU  not  bear  faht 
vritneu^X  Thou  %haU  not  eovet;  and  if  there  be  any  other  com- 
mandment^  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  thie  eayimg^  namely^ 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  ae  thy$elf.  This  verse  is  evidently 
a  confirmation  of  the  declaration  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
one,  that  love  includes  all  our  social  duties.  This  is  further 
confirmed  in  the  following  verse. 

Vbbsb  10.  Love  worketh  no  HI  to  hie  neighbouTy  therefore 
love  ie  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  That  is,  as  love  delights  in  the 
happiness  of  its  object,  it  effectually  prevents  us  from  injuring 
those  we  love,  and,  consequently,  leads  us  to  fulfil  all  the  law 
requires,  because  the  law  requires  nothing  which  is  not  con- 
ducive to  the  best  interests  of  our  fellow*men.  He,  therefore, 
who  loves  his  neighbour  with  the  same  sincerity  that  he  loves 
himself,  and  consequently  treats  him  as  he  would  wish,  under 
similar  circumstances,  to  be  treated  by  him,  will  fulfil  all  that 
the  law  enjoins ;  hence  the  whole  law  is  comprehended  in  this 
one  command,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 

Vbbsb  11.  And  that^  knoufing  the  time^  that  now  it  is  high 
time  to  awake  out  of  sleep;  for  now  is  our  $alv€ftion  nearer  than 
when  we  believed.    From  this  verse  to  die  end  of  the  chapter, 

*  Amare;  debitum  immortale.  Si  amabitiB,  nil  debids  nam  amor  implet 
legem.  Amare,  libertas  est — Bmgel.  Argute  et  eleganter  dictum:  dileotio- 
nis  debitum  et  semper  solvitur  et  semper  manet. —  Wetttein, 

A  grateful  mind, 
By  owing  awee  nat,  and  itill  pays,  at  onea 
Indebted  and  discharged.— JfOton'^  Paradite  I,oti^  lY.  66. 
f  The  words  ov  •\mib$jM^^i9Ui  are  omitted  in  the  MSS.  A.  D.  £.  F.  G.  1,  2, 29, 
84,  86,  88,  89,  41,  48,  46,  47,  62,  and  in  the  Syriac  Tersion.    They  are  rejected 
in  the  Complutensian  edition,  and  in  those  of  BiiU,  Bengel,  Griesbach,  Knapp, 
•nd  Laohmaan. 
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Paul  exhorts  his  readers  to  discharge  the  duties  already 
enjoined,  and  urges  on  them  to  live  a  holy  and  exemplary  life. 
The  consideration  by  which  this  exhortation  is  enforced,  is, 
that  the  night  is  far  spent,  and  that  the  day  is  at  hand,  the 
time  of  deliverance  is  fast  approaching.  The  words  {xai  roSro) 
rendered  and  that^  are  by  many  considered  as  elliptical,  and 
the  word  (;rore<re)  do  is  supplied ;  ^And  this  do.*  The  demon- 
strative pronoun,  however,  is  frequently  used  to  mark  the 
importance  of  the  connection  between  two  circumstances  for 
the  case  in  hand,  (Passow,  YoL  IL  p.  819,)  and  is,  therefore, 
often  equivalent  to  the  phrases,  and  indeed^  the  more^  &c.  So 
in  this  case,  ^  We  must  discharge  our  various  duties,  a$id  that 
knowing/  &c.,  i.  e.,  Hhe  rather,  because  we  know,'  &c.;  com- 
pare Heb.  xi.  12,  1  Cor.  vi.  6,  Eph.  iL  8.  Knomng  the 
timey  i.  e.,  considering  the  nature  and  character  of  the  period 
in  which  we  now  live.  The  original  word  (xaipd^)  does  not 
mean  time  in  the  general  sense,  but  a  portion  of  time  considered 
as  appropiate,  as  fixed,  as  short,  &c.  Paul  immediately  explains 
himself  by  adding,  tJiat  now  it  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of 
ileep;  it  was  the  proper  time  to  arouse  themselves  from  their 
slumbers,  and,  shaking  off  all  slothfulness,  to  address  them- 
selves earnestly  to  work.  For  now  %$  our  salvation  nearer  than 
when  we  believed.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  time  to  be  up 
and  active,  salvation  is  at  hand.  There  are  three  leading  inter- 
pretations of  this  clause.  The  first  is,  that  it  means  that  the 
time  of  salvation,  or  special  favour  to  the  Gentiles,  and  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Jews,  was  fast  approaching.  So  Hammond, 
Whitby,  and  many  others.  But  for  this  there  is  no  foundation 
in  the  simple  meaning  of  the  words,  nor  in  the  context.  Paul 
evidently  refers  to  something  of  more  general  and  permanent 
interest  than  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  con- 
sequent freedom  of  the  Gentile  converts  from  their  persecutions. 
The  night  that  was  far  spent,  was  not  the  night  of  sorrow 
arising  from  Jewish  bigotry;  and  the  day  that  was  at  hand 
was  something  brighter  and  better  than  deliverance  from  its 
power.  A  second  interpretation  very  generally  received  of  late 
is,  that  the  reference  is  to  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  early  Christians,  and  even  the  in^ired  apos- 
tles, were  under  the  constant   impression  that  Christ  was  to 
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appear  in  person  for  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom,  before 
that  generation  passed  away.  This  assumption  is  founded  on 
snch  passages  as  the  following:  Phil.  iv.  5,  ^^The  Lord  is  at 
hand;"  1  Thess.  iy.  17,  '^We  that  are  alive  and  remain  shall 
be  caught  up  together  with  them  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air;" 
1  Cor.  zv.  51,  ^^We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be 
changed,"  &e.    With  regard  t^  this  point,  we  may  remark, 

1.  That  neither  the  early  Christians  nor  the  apostles  knew 
when  the  second  advent  of  Christ  was  to  take  place.  ^^  But 
of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  nor  the  angels  of 
heaven,  but  my  Father  only.  But  as  the  days  of  Noe  werey 
so  shall  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be,"  Matt.  xziv.  86,  87, 
^^  They  (the  apostles)  asked  of  him,  saying,  Lord,  wilt  thou  at 
this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?  And  he  said  unto 
them.  It  is  not  f<»*  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons  which 
the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power,"  Acts  i.  6,  7.  ^'But  of 
the  times  and  seasons,  brethren,  ye  have  no  need  that  I  write 
unto  you ;  for  ye  yourselves  know  perfectly  that  the  day  of  the 
Lord  so  Cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night,"  1  Thess.  v.  1,  2. 

2.  Though  they  knew  not  when  it  was  to  be,  they  knew  that  it 
was  not  to  happen  immediately,  nor  until  a  great  apostacy  had 
occurred.  '^Now  we  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  (or  concerning) 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  our  gathering  together  to 
him,  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind  ...  as  that  the  day 
of  Christ  is  at  hand.  Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means: 
for  that  day  $haU  not  eome^  except  there  come  a  falling  away 
first,  and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,"  &;c.,  2  Thess.  ii.  1 — 8; 
and  ver.  5,  ^^  Remember  ye  not,  that  when  I  was  yet  with  you, 
I  told  you  these  things?"  Besides  this  distinct  assertion,  that 
the  second  advent  of  Christ  was  not  to  occur  before  the  revela- 
tion of  the  man  of  sin,  there  are  several  other  predictions  in  the 
writings  of  Paul,  which  necessarily  imply  his  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  not  immediately  at  hand, 
1  Tim.  iv.  1 — 5,  Bom.  xi.  25.  The  numerous  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament  relating  to  the  future  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
and  various  other  events,  were  known  to  the  apostles,  and  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  their  believing  that  the  world  was  to 
come  to  an  end  before  those  prophecies  were  fulfilled  3.  We 
are  not  to  understand  the  expressions,  day  of  tkv  Lordj  the 
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appearing  of  Chriitj  the  eoming  of  the  Son  of  manj  in  all  caset 
in  the  same  way.  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  a  yery  familiu* 
expression  in  the  Scriptures  to  designate  any  time  of  the 
special  manifestation  of  the  divine  presence,  either  for  judg- 
ment or  mercy ;  see  Ezek«  xiii.  5,  Joel  i.  15,  Isa.  ii.  12,  ziii.  6, 9. 
So  also  God  or  Christ  is  said  to  come  to  any  person  or  place^ 
when  he  makes  any  remarkal^le  exhibition  of  his  power  or 
grace.  Hence  the  Son  of  man  was  to  come  for  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  before  the  people  of  that  generation  all  perished; 
and  the  summons  of  death  is  sometimes  represented  as  the 
coming  of  Christ  to  judge  the  soul.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
such  expressions  must  be  determined  by  the  context,  in  each 
particular  case.  4.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  inferred  from  such 
declarations  as  ^^the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand ;"  *Hhe  coming 
of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh;"  "the  judge  is  at  the  door,"  kc., 
that  those  who  made  them  supposed  that  the  second  advent  and 
final  judgment  were  to  take  place  immediately.  They  expressly 
assert  the  contrary,  as  has  just  been  shown.  5.  The  situation 
of  the  early  Christians  was,  in  this  respect,  similar  to  ours. 
They  believed  that  Christ  was  to  appear  the  second  time  with- 
out sin  unto  salvation ;  but  when  this  advent  was  to  take  place, 
they  did  not  know.  They  looked  and  longed  for  the  appearing 
of  the  great  God  th^  Saviour,  as  we  do  now ;  and  the  prospect 
of  this  event  operated  upon  them  as  it  should  do  upon  us,  as  a 
constant  motive  to  watchfulness  and  diligence,  that  we  may  be 
found  of  him  in  peace.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the 
Scriptures,  nor  in  this  immediate  context,  which  requires  us  to 
suppose  that  Paul  intended  to  say  that  the  time  of  the  second 
advent  was  at  hand,  when  he  tells  his  readers  that  their  salva* 
tion  was  nearer  than  when  they  believed. 

The  third  and  most  common,  as  well  as  the  most  natural  inter- 
pretation  of  this  passage  is,  that  Paul  meant  simply  to  remind 
them  that  the  time  of  deliverance  was  near ;  that  the  difficulties 
and  sins  with  which  they  had  to  contend,  would  soon  be  dis- 
persed as  the  shades  and  mists  of  night  before  the  rising  day. 
The  9€Uvaiiony  therefore,  here  intended,  is  the  consummation  of 
the  work  of  Christ  in  their  deliverance  from  this  present  evfl 
world,  and  introduction  into  the  purity  and  blessedness  of 
heaven.    Eternity  is  just  at  hand,  is  the  solemn  consideration 
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that  Pa;al  urges  on  his  readers  as  a  motiye  for  derotion  and 
diligence. 

Ybrsb  12.  The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand:  let  us 
therefore  east  off  the  works  of  darkness^  and  let  us  put  on  the 
armour  of  light  The  general  sentiment  of  this  verse  is  very 
obvious.  Night  or  darkness  is  the  common  emblem  of  sin  and 
sorrow;  day  or  light,  that  of  knowledge,  pnrity,  and  happiness. 
The  meaning  of  the  first  clause  therefore  is,  that  the  time  of 
ttn  and  sorrow  is  nearly  over,  that  of  holiness  and  happiness  is 
at  hand.  The  particular  form  and  application  of  this  general 
sentiment  depends,  however,^  on  the  interpretation  given  to  the 
preceding  verse.  If  that  verse  refers  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, then  Paul  means  to  say,  that  the  night  of  persecution 
was  nearly  gone,  and  the  day  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  the 
Gentile  churches  was  at  hand.  But  if  ver.  11  refers  to  final 
salvation,  then  this  verse  means,  that  the  sins  and  sorrows  of 
this  life  will  soon  be  over,  and  the  day  of  eternal  blessedness  is 
about  to  dawn.     The  latter  view  is  to  be  preferred. 

Paul  continues  this  beautiful  figure  through  the  verse.  There-' 
fore  let  us  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness^  and  let  us  put  on  the 
armour  of  light.  That  is,  let  us  renounce  those  things  which 
need  to  be  concealed,  and  clothe  ourselves  with  those  which  are 
suited  to  the  light.  The  works  of  darkness  are  those  works 
which  men  are  accustomed  to  commit  in  the  dark,  or  which  suit 
the  dark ;  and  armour  of  light  means  those  virtues  and  good 
deeds  which  men  are  not  ashamed  of,  because  they  will  bear  to 
be  seen.  Paul  probably  used  the  word  {iitka)  armowTy  instead 
of  worksy  because  these  virtues  constitute  the  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons  with  #rhich  we  are  here  to  contend  against 
sin  and  evil;  see  Epb.  vi.  11.  The  words  djco/xi&tad^m  and 
iifdi}&a9az  suggest  the  idea  of  clothing.  We  are  to  cast  ofi*  one 
set  of  garments,  and  to  put  on  another.  The  clothes  which 
belong  to  the  night  are  to  be  cast  aside,  and  we  are  to  array 
ourselves  in  those  suited  to  the  day. 

Yersb  18.  Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day:  not  in  riotmg 
and  drunkenness;  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness;  not  in 
strife  and  envying.  This  verse  is  an  amplification  of  the  pre- 
ceding, stating  some  of  those  works  of  darkness  which  we  are 
to  put  ofi*;  as  ver.  14  states  what  is  the  armour  of  light  which 
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we  are  to  put  on.  The  word  {AaxrjfjAvw^)  rendered  Kone9tly<, 
means  becominglyy  properly.  There  are  three  classes  of  sins 
specified  in  this  verse,  to  each  of  which  two  words  are  appro- 
priated, viz.,  intemperance,  imparity,  and  discord.  Rioting  and 
drunkenneis  belong  to  the  &*st.  The  word  {xd}ftoc)  appropri- 
ately rendered  rioting,  is  used  both  in  reference  to  the  disor- 
derly religious  festivals  kept  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  and  to  the 
common  boisterous  carousing  of  intemperate  young  men,  (see 
Passow,  Vol.  I.,  p.  924.)  The  words  chambering  and  wanUm- 
neM,  include  all  kinds  of  uncleanness ;  and  »trife  and  envying^ 
all  kinds  of  unholy  emulation  and  discord. 

Ybbsb  14.  BiU  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesue  Chriit,  i.  e.,  be  as 
he  was.  To  put  on  Christ,  signifies  to  be  intimately  united  to 
him,  so  that  he,  and  not  we,  may  appear,  (xal.  iii.  27 :  ^  Let  not 
your  own  evil  deeds  be  seen,  (i.  e.,  do  not  commit  such,)  but  1^ 
what  Christ  was,  appear  in  all  your  conduct,  as  efiectually  as 
if  clothed  with  the  garment  of  his  virtues.' 

And  make  no  provision  for  thefiesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof 
That  is,  let  it  not  be  your  care  to  gratify  the  flesh.  Bj  flesh, 
in  this  passage,  is  perhaps  generally  understood  the  body;  so 
that  the  prohibition  is  confined  to  the  vicious  indulgence  of  the 
sensual  appetites.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reascm 
for  this  restriction.  As  the  word  is  constantly  used  by  Paul 
for  whatever  is  corrupt,  and  in  the  preceding  verse  the  sins  of 
envy  and  contention  are  specially  mentioned,  it  may  be  under- 
stood more  generally,  ^  Do  not  indulge  the  desires  of  your  cor- 
rupt nature.' 

DOCTRINE. 

1.  Civil  government  is  a  divine  institution,  i.  e.,  it  is  the 
will  of  God  that  it  should  exist,  and  be  respected  and  obeyed, 
ver.  2. 

2.  While  *  government  is  of  Otod,  the  form  is  of  men.'  God 
has  never  enjoined  any  one  form  obligatory  on  all  communi- 
ties ;  but  has  simply  laid  down  certain  principles,  applicable  to 
rulers  and  subjects,  under  every  form  in  which  governments 
exist,  vs.  1 — 7. 

8.  The  obedience  which  the  Scriptures  command  us  to  render 
to  our  rulers  is  not  unlimited ;  there  are  cases  in  which  disobe- 
dience is  a  duty.     This  is  evident,  first,  from  the  very  nature 
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of  the  case.  The  command  to  obey  magistrates  is,  from  its 
nature,  a  command  to  obey  them  as  magistrates  in  the  exercise 
of  their  rightful  authority.  They  are  not  to  be  obeyed  as 
priests  or  as  parents,  bnt  as  ciyil  rulers.  No  one  doubts  that 
the  precept,  ^*  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things,"  is  a 
command  to  obey  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  rightful  parental 
authority,  and  imposes  no  obligation  to  implicit  and  passive 
obedience.  A  parent  who  should  claim  the  power  of  a  sove- 
reign over  his  children,  would  have  no  right  to  their  obedience. 
The  case  is  still  plainer  with  regard  to  the  command,  *' Wives, 
submit  to  your  own  husbands."  Secondly,  from  the  fact  that 
the  same  inspired  men  who  enjoin,  in  such  general  terms, 
obedience  to  rulers,  themselves  uniformly  and  openly  disobeyed 
tiiem  whenever  their  commands  were  inconsistent  with  other 
and  higher  obligations.  ^^  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
men,"  was  the  principle  which  the  early  Christians  avowed,  and 
on  which  they  acted.  They  disobeyed  the  Jewish  and  heathen 
authorities,  whenever  they  required  them  to  do  anything  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God.  There  are  cases,  therefore,  in  which 
disobedience  is  a  duty.  How  far  the  rightful  authority  of  rulers 
extends,  the  precise  point  at  which  the  obligation  to  obedience 
ceases,  must  often  be  a  difficult  question ;  and  each  case  must 
be  decided  on  its  own  merits.  The  same  difficulty  exists  in 
fixing  the  limits  of  the  authority  of  parents  over  their  children, 
husbands  over  their  wives,  masters  over  their  servants.  This, 
however,  is  a  dieoretical  rather  than  a  practical  difficulty.  The 
general  principles  on  which  the  question  in  regard  to  any  given 
case  is  to  be  decided  are  sufficiently  plain.  No  command  to  do 
anything  morally  wrong  can  be  binding ;  nor  can  any  which 
transcends  the  rightful  authority  of  the  power  whence  it  emul- 
ates. What  that  rightful  authority  is,  must  be  determined  by 
the  institutions  and  laws  of  the  land,  or  from  prescription  and 
usage,  or  from  the  nature  and  design  of  the  office  with  which 
the  magistrate  is  invested.  The  right  of  deciding  on  all  these 
points,  and  determining  where  the  obligation  to  obedience 
ceases,  and  the  duty  of  resistance  begins,  must,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  rest  with  the  subject,  and  not  with  the  ruler. 
The  apostles  and  early  Christians  decided  this  point  for  them- 
selves, and  did  not  leave  the  decision  with  the  Jewish  or  Komaa 
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anthorities.  Like  all  other  questions  of  dnty,  it  is  to  he  decided 
on  our  responsibility  to  God  and  omr  fellow-men,  vs.  1 — 7, 

4.  The  design  of  ciyil  goyemment  is  not  to  promote  the 
advantage  of  rulers,  but  of  the  ruled.  They  are  ordained  and 
invested  with  authority,  to  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a 
praise  to  them  that  do  well.  They  are  the  ministers  of  Grod 
for  this  end,  and  are  appointed  for  "this  very  thing."  On  this 
ground  our  obligation  to  obedience  rests,  and  the  obligation 
ceases  when  this  design  is  systematically,  constantly,  and  noto- 
riously disregarded.  Where  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
government  exists,  or  where  the  form  of  it  is  incompatible  with 
the  design  of  its  institution,  the  governed  must  have  alright  to 
remedy  the  evil.  But  they  cannot  have  the  moral  right  to 
remedy  one  evil,  by  the  production  of  a  greater.  And,  there- 
fore, as  there  are  few  greater  evils  than  instability  and  uncer- 
tainty in  governments,  the  cases  in  which  revolutions  are 
justifiable  must  be  exceedingly  rare,  vs.  8 — ^7. 

6.  The  proper  sphere  of  civil  government  is  the  civil  and 
social  relations  of  men,  and  their  temporal  welfare ;  conscience, 
and  of  course  religion,  are  beyond  its  jurisdiction,  except  so  far 
as  the  best  interests  of  civil  society  are  necessarily  connected 
with  them.  What  extent  of  ground  this  exception  covers,  ever 
has  been,  and  probably  will  ever  remain  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Still  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  an  exception ;  religion 
and  morality,  as  such,  are  not  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of 
the  civil  authority.  To  justify  the  interference  of  the  civil 
government,  therefore,  in  any  given  case,  with  these  important 
subjects,  an  exception  must  be  made  out.  It  must  be  shown 
that  an  opinion  or  a  religion  is  not  only  false,  but  that  its  pre* 
valence  is  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  those  members  of  the 
community  who  are  not  embraced  within  its  communion,  before 
the  civil  authority  can  be  authorized  to  interfere  for  its  sup- 
pression. It  is  then  to  be  suppressed,  not  as  a  religion,  but  as 
a  public  nuisance.  Grod  has  ordained  civil  government  for  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  men  as  members  of  the  same  civil 
society ;  and  parental  government,  and  the  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  for  their  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment. And  the  less  interference  there  is  between  these  two 
great  institutions,  in  the  promotion  of  their  respective  objectSi 
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the  better*  We  do  not  find  in  the  New  Testament  any  com- 
mands addressed  to  magistrates  with  regard  to  the  suppression 
of  heresies  or  the  support  of  the  truth;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  we  meet  with  any  directions  to  the  church  to  interfere  with 
matters  pertaining  to  the  civil  govArnment,  vs.  8 — 6. 

6.  The  discharge  of  all  the  social  and  civil  duties  of  life  it  to 
the  Christian  a  matter  of  religions  obligation,  vs.  5—7. 

REMABKS. 

1.  The  Christian  religion  is  adapted  to  all  states  of  society 
and  all  (orms  of  civil  government.  As  the  Spirit  of  God,  when 
it  enters  any  human  heart,  leaves  unmolested  what  is  peculiar 
to  its  individual  character,  as  fur  as  it  is  innocent,  and  effects 
the  reformation  of  what  is  evil,  not  by  violence,  but  by  a  sweetly 
constraining  influence ;  so  the  religion  of  Christ,  when  it  enters 
any  community  of  men,  does  not  assail  their  form  of  govern^ 
ment,  whether  despotic  or  free;  and  if  there  is  anything  in 
their  institutions  inconsistent  with  its  spirit,  it  is  changed  by 
its  silent  operation  on  the  heart  and  conscience,  rather  than  by 
direct  denunciation.  It  has  thus,  without  rebellion  or  violent 
convulsions,  curbed  the  exercise  of  despotic  power,  and  wrought 
the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Christen* 
dom,  vs.  1 — 14. 

2.  The  gospel  is  equally  hostile  to  tyranny  and  anarchy.  It 
teaches  rulers  that  they  are  ministers  of  God  for  the  pubUe 
good;  and  it  teaches  subjects  to  be  obedient  to  magistrates,  not 
only  for  fear,  but  also  for  conscience'  sake,  ver.  5. 

8.  Orod  is  to  be  recognised  as  ordering  the  affairs  of  civil 
society:  ^^He  removeth  kings,  and  he  setteth  up  kings;"  by 
him  ^^  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  justice/'  It  is  enough^ 
therefore,  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  Christian,  that,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  he  finds  the  power  of  government  lodged  in 
certain  hands.  The  early  Christians  would  have  been  in  con- 
stant perplexity,  had  it  bemi  incumbent  on  them,  amidst  the 
frequent  poisonings  and  assassinations  of  the  imperial  palace^ 
the  tumults  of  the  pretorian  guards,  and  the  proclamation  by 
contending  armies  of  rival  candidates,  to  decide  on  the  individual 
who  had  dejure  the  power  of  the  sword,  before  they  oould  con- 
icientiovsly  obey,  vs.  1 — & 
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4.  When  rulers  become  a  terror  to  the  good,  and  a  praise  to 
them  that  do  evil,  they  may  still  be  tolerated  and  obeyed,  not 
however,  of  right,  but  because  the  remedy  may  be  worse  than 
the  disease,  ys.  8,  4. 

6.  Did  genuine  Christian  love  prevail,  it  would  secure  the 
right  discharge,  not  only  of  the  duties  of  rulers  towards  their 
subjects,  and  of  subjects  towards  their  rulers,  but  of  all  the  rela- 
tive social  duties  of  life ;  for  he  that  loveth  another  fulfiUeth  the 
law,  vs.  7,  8. 

6.  The  nearness  of  eternity  should  operate  on  all  Christians 
as  a  motive  to  purity  and  devotedness  to  Grod.  The  night  is 
{but  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand;  now  is  our  salvation  nearer  than 
when  we  believed,  vs.  18,  14. 

7.  All  Christian  duty  is  included  in  putting  on  the  Lord 
Jesus ;  in  being  like  him,  having  that  similarity  of  temper  and 
conduct  which  results  from  being  intimately  united  to  him  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  ver.  14. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

CONTENTS. 

As  in  chapter  xii.,  Paul  had  insisted  principally  upon  moral 
and  religious  duties,  and  in  chapter  ziii.,  on  those  of  a  political 
diaracter,  he  here  treats  particularly  of  the  duties  of  diurch 
members  towards  each  other,  in  relation  to  matters  not  binding 
on  the  conscience.  There  are  two  points  specially  presented : 
the  first  is  the  manner  in  which  scrupulous  Christians,  who 
make  conscience  of  matters  of  indifference,  are  to  be  treated, 
vs.  1 — 12 ;  and  the  second,  the  manner  in  which  those  who  are 
strong  in  faith  should  use  their  Christian  liberty,  vs.  18 — ^28. 

ROMANS  XrV.  1—23. 

ANALTSia 

ScRTTPULOUS  Christians,  whose  consciences  are  weak,  are  to 
be  kindly  received,  and  not  harshly  condemned,  ver.  1.  This 
direction  the  apostle  enforces  in  reference  to  those  who  were 
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sompnloQS  as  to  eating  particular  kinds  of  food,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  neglecting  the  sacred  dajs  appointed  in  the  law  of 
Moses.  Such  persons  are  not  to  be  condemned:  1.  Because 
this  weakness  is  not  inconsistent  with  piet j ;  notwithstanding 
their  doubts  on  these  points^  God  has  received  them,  ver.  3. 
2.  Because  one  Christian  has  no  right  to  judge  another,  (except 
where  Christ  has  expressly  authorized  it,  and  given  him  the 
rule  of  judgment ;)  to  his  own  master  he  stands  or  falls,  ver.  4. 
8.  Because  such  harsh  treatment  is  unnecessary ;  God  can  and 
will  preserve  such  persons,  notwithstanding  their  feebleness, 
ver.  4.  4.  Because  they  act  religiously,  or  out  of  regard  to 
God,  in  this  matter ;  and,  therefore,  live  according  to  the  great 
Christian  principle,  that  no  man  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man 
dieth  to  himself,  but  whether  he  lives  or  dies,  belongs  to  God, 
vs.  6 — 9.  On  these  grounds  we  should  abstain  from  condemn- 
ing or  treating  contemptuously  our  weaker  brethren,  remember- 
ing that  we  are  all  to  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ, 
vs.  10—13. 

As  to  the  use  of  Christian  liberty,  the  apostle  teaches  that 
it  is  not  to  be  given  up  or  denied ;  that  is,  we  are  not  to  make 
things  sinful  which  are  in  themselves  indifferent,  ver.  14.  But 
it  does  not  follow,  that  because  a  thing  is  not  wrong  in  itself, 
it  is  right  for  us  to  indulge  in  it.  Our  liberty  is  to  be  asserted ; 
but  it  is  to  be  exercised  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  injure  others* 
We  must  not  put  a  stumbling-block  in  our  brother's  way, 
ver.  12.  This  consideration  of  others,  in  the  use  of  our  liberty, 
is  enforced :  1.  From  the  great  law  of  love.  It  is  inconsistent 
with  Christian  charity,  for  our  own  gratification,  to  injure  a 
brother  for  whom  Christ  died,  ver.  15.  2.  From  a  regard  to 
the  honour  of  religion.  We  must  not  cause  that  which  is  good 
to  be  evil  spoken  of,  ver.  16.  3.  From  the  consideration  that 
religion  does  not  consist  in  such  things,  vs.  17, 18.  4.  Because 
we  are  bound  to  promote  the  peace  and  edification  of  the 
church,  ver.  19.  5.  Though  the  things  in  question  may  be  in 
themselves  indifferent,  it  is  morally  wrong  to  indulge  in  them 
to  the  injury  of  others,  vs.  20,  21.  6.  The  course  enjoined  by 
the  apostle  requires  no  concession  of  principle,  or  adoption  of 
error.  We  can  retain  our  full  belief  of  the  indiflFerence  of  things 
which  God  has  not  pronounced  sinful ;  but  those  who  have  not 
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our  faith,  cannot  aet  upon  it,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
encouraged  so  to  do,  vs.  22,  23. 

COMMENTARY. 

Ybrse  1.  Him  that  is  weak  in  faith  reeeive^  butntftto  dauU- 
fid  dispiUcUions.  This  verse  contains  the  general  direction 
that  weak  and  scrupulous  brethren  ore  to  be  kindlj  receired, 
and  not  harshly  condemned.  Who  these  weak  brethren  were, 
and  what  was  the  nature  of  their  scruples,  is  matter  of  doubt. 
Some  say  they  were  Jewish  converts,  who  held  to  the  continued 
obligation  of  the  ceremonial  law.  But  to  this  it  is  objected, 
that  they  abstained  from  all  flesh  (ver.  2,)  and  refused  to  drink 
wine  (ver.  21 ;)  things  not  prohibited  in  the  law  of  Moses. 
Others  think  they  were  persons  who  scrupled  about  the  use  of 
such  flesh  only  as  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols,  and 
of  the  wine  employed  in  libation  to  false  gods.  But  for  this 
limitation  there  is  no  ground  in  the  context.  Eichhom,  Ein- 
leitung  III.  p.  222,  supposes  that  they  were  the  advocates,  of 
Gentile  birth,  of  the  ascetic  school  of  the  new  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  which  had  begun  to  prevail  among  the  heathen, 
and  probably  to  a  certain  extent  among  the  Jews.  But  it  is 
plain  that  they  held  to  the  continued  authority  of  the  Jewish 
law,  which  converts  from  among  the  heathen  would  not  be 
likely  to  do.  The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  they  were  a 
scrupulous  class  of  Jewish  Christians ;  perhaps  of  the  school  of 
the  Essenes,  who  were  more  strict  and  abstemious  than  the 
Mosaic  ceremonial  required.  Asceticism,  as  a  form  of  self-right- 
eousness and  will-worship,  was  one  of  the  earliest,  most  exten- 
sive and  persistent  heresies  in  the  church.  But  there  is  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  assumption  that  the  weak  brethren  here 
spoken  of  were  scrupulous  Jewish  Christians.  Josephus  says, 
that  some  of  the  Jews  at  Rome  lived  on  fruits  exclusively,  firom 
fear  of  eating  something  unclean.  Weak  in  faiths  L  e.,  weak  as 
to  faith  {TtioTU.)  Faith  here  means,  persuasion  of  the  truth;  a 
man  may  have  a  strong  persuasion  as  to  certain  truths,  and  a 
very  weak  one  as  to  others.  Some  of  the  early  Christians  were, 
no  doubt,  fully  convinced  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  yet 
felt  great  doubts  whether  the  distinotion  between  clean  and 
unclean  meats  was  entirely  done  away.     This  was  certainly  a 
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great  defect  of  Ohristian  character,  and  arose  from  the  want 
of  an  intelligent  and  firm  conviction  of  the  gratuitous  nature 
of  justification,  and  of  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel.  Since, 
however,  this  weakness  was  not  inconsistent  with  sincere  devo- 
tion to  Christ,  such  persons  were  to  be  received.  The  word 
(icpoaiafipduofjuu)  rendered  receive^  has  the  general  signification, 
t0  take  to  one-BeJf;  and  this  is  its  meaning  here :  *•  Him  that  is 
weak  in  faith,  take  to  yourselves  as  a  Christian  brother,  treat 
him  kindly;'  see  Acts  xxviii.  2,  Rom.  zv.  7,  Philemon  vs. 
15,  17. 

There  is  much  more  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  (//^ 
e/c  ieaxpiffeec  ieaXoj'efffmu)  translated  not  to  doubtful  disptUatiom. 
The  former  of  the  two  important  words  of  this  clause  means,  the 
faetUtg  of  dwrimination^  1  Cor.  xiii.  10 ;  the  act  of  discemingy 
Heb.  V.  14,  and  then,  difudieationj  judgment  It  is  said  also  to 
signify  doubt  or  inward  confliet;  see  the  use  of  the  verb  in  chap, 
iv.  20.  It  is  taken  in  this  sense  in  our  version,  not  to  the  doubt- 
fulness  of  disputeSy  not  for  the  purpose  of  doubtful  disputation. 
That  is,  not  so  as  to  give  rise  to  disputes  on  doubtful  matters. 
Luther  (und  verwirret  die  Grewissen  nicht,)  aixd  many  others 
take  deaxpiaeec  in  the  sense  of  doitbty  and  refer  the  dcaXo^cafwi 
to  the  weak  brethren :  *  Not  so  as  to  awaken  doubts  of  thought, 
i.  e.,  scruples.'  Although  the  verb  deaxpiveeoy  in  the  passive, 
often  means  to  hesitate  or  doubt,  the  noun  deaxpiac^  is  not  used 
in  that  sense,  either  in  the  classics  or  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  therefore  better  to  take  the  word  in  its  ordinary  sense, 
which  gives  a  meaning  to  the  passage  suited  to  the  context,  not 
to  the  judging  of  thoughts;  i.  e.,  not  presuming  to  sit  iti  judg- 
ment on  the  opinions  of  your  brethren.  Chrotias:  ^*Non 
sumentes  vobis  dijudioandas  ipsorum  cogitationes."  This  is 
the  injunction  which  is  enforped  in  the  following  verses. 

Ybrsb  2.  For  one  believeth  he  may  eat  aU  things:  anothery 
who  is  weaky  eateth  herbs — 8c  )^v  Tctareusi  ipacfta^  Tcdpva  does 
not  mean,  one  believeth  he  may  eat  all  things;  much  less,  he 
that  believeth  eats  aU  thingsy  but,  one  has  confidence  to  eat  all 
things.  Instead  of  8c  l^^^  beii^  followed  by  8c  8iy  one  eats 
all  things,  another  eats  herbs,  Paul  says,  6  di  dxrdtv&Vy  he  who 
is  weak  eateth  herbs.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  weakness 
of  faith  to  which  the  apostle  refers  in  ver.  1.  It  was  a  scrupu- 
42 
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lonsness  abont  the  use  of  things  considered  as  nndean,  and  widi 
regard  to  sacred  days,  ver.  6.  There  were  two  sonrees  whenoe 
the  early  Christian  chnrch  was  disturbed  by  the  question  about 
meats.  The  first,  and  by  fieur  the  most  important,  was  the 
natural  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  converts.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  surprise  that,  educated  as  they  had  been  in  a  strict  regard 
for  the  Mosaic  law,  they  found  it  difficult  to  enter  at  once  into 
the  full  liberty  of  the  gospel,  and  disencumber  their  consctenoes 
of  all  their  early  opinions.  Eren  the  apostles'  were  slow  m 
shaking  them  off;  and  the  church  in  Jerusalem  seems  to  have 
long  continued  in  the  observance  of  a  great  part  of  tKe  cerem^ 
nial  law*  These  scruples  were  not  confined  to  the  use  of  meats 
pronounced  unclean  in  the  Old  Testament,  but,  as  appears  from 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  extended  to  partaking  of  any* 
thing  which  had  been  offered  to  an  idol ;  and,  in  these  latter 
scruples,  some  even  of  the  Gentile  converts  may  have  joined. 
The  second  source  of  trouble  on  this  subject  was  less  prevalent 
and  less  excusable.  It  was  the  influence  of  the  mystic  ascetie 
philosophy  of  the  East,  which  had  developed  itself  among  the 
Jews,  in  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  Essenes,  and  which,  among 
the  Christian  churches,  particularly  those  of  Asia  Minor,  pro- 
duced the  evils  which  Paul  describes  in  his  Epistles  to  the 
Colossians  (chap.  ii.  10 — 28,)  and  to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv.  1 — 8,) 
and  which  subsequently  gave  rise  to  all  the  ^rors  of  Chiosti- 
cism.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  persons  to 
whom  Paul  refers,  in  this  passage  were  under  the  influence  of 
this  philosophy.  The  fact  that  they  abstained  from  all  meat, 
as  seems  to  be  intimated  in  this  verse,  may  have  arisen  from 
the  constant  apprehension  of  eating  meat  which,  after  having 
been  presented  in  sacrifice,  was  sold  in  the  market-place,  or 
which  had  in  some  other  way  been  rendered  unclean.  Every 
thing  in  the  context  is  consistent  with  the  supposition  that 
Jewish  scruples  were  the  source  of  the  difficulty ;  and  as  theee 
were  by  far  the  most  common  cause,  no  other  need  be  here 
assumed. 

Ybrsb  8.  Let  not  him  that  eateth  de^pue  him  that  eateth  not; 
and  let  not  him  which  eateth  not  judge  him  that  eateth:  for  Q-od 
hath  received  him.  There  is  mutual  forbearance  to  be  exercised 
in  relation  to  this  subject.     The  strong  are  not  to  despise  tke 
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weak  as  sttperstitioTis  and  imbecile;  nor  the  weak  to  oondenm 
those  who  disregard  their  somples,  Points  of  indifference  ar« 
not  tb  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  Christian  fellow* 
ship.  For  Cf-od  hath  received  him;  i.  e^  God  has  reeognised 
him  as  a  Christian,  and  received  him  into  his  kingdom.  This 
reason  is  not  designed  to  enforce  merely  the  latter  of  the  two 
duties  here  enjoined,  but  is  applied  to  both.  As  God  does  not 
make  eating  or  not  eating  certain  kinds  of  food  a  condition  of 
acceptance,  Christians  ought  not  to  allow  it  to  interfere  witii 
their  commimion  as  brethren.  The  Jewish  converts  were  p«^ 
haps  quite  as  much  disposed  to  condemn  the  Gkntile  Chri^ianS) 
as  the  latter  were  to  despise  the  Christian  Jews ;  Paul  ther^ 
fore  frames  his  admonition  so  as  to  reach  both  classes.  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  first  verse,  and  from  the  whole  cott- 
tezt,  that  the  Gentiles  were  principally  intended. 

Ybrbb  4.  Who  art  thou  that  judge^t  another  man's  eervantf 
to  hie  own  vuuter  he  standeth  or  falleth.  If  God  has  jiot  made 
tiie  point  in  question  a  term  of  communion,  we  have  no  right  to^ 
make  it  a  ground  of  condemnation.  We  have  no  right  to  ezer> 
cise  the  office  of  judge  over  the  servant  of  another.  This  is  the 
second  reason  for  mutual  forbearance  with  regard  to  such  mat- 
ters as  divided  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts.  It  cannot  fail 
to  be  remarked  how  differently  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  same 
things  under  different  circumstances.  He  who  circumcised 
Timothy,  who  conformed  in  many  things  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  to  the  Jews  became  a  Jew,  and  who  here  exhorts  Christians 
to  regard  their  external  observances  as  matters  of  indifference, 
resisted  to  the  uttermost,  as  soon  as  these  things  were  urged  as 
matters  of  importance,  or  were  insisted  upon  as  necessary  to 
acceptance  with  God.  He  would  not  allow  Titus  to  be  circum- 
cised, nor  give  place  even  for  an  hour  to  false  brethren,  who 
had  come  in  privily  to  act  as  spies.  GaL  ii.  8,  6.  He  warned 
the  GMatians,  that  if  they  were  circumcised,  Christ  would  profit 
them  nothing;  that  they  renounced  the  whole  method  of  gra* 
tuitous  justification,  and  forfeited  its  blessings,  if  they  sought 
acceptance  on  any  such  terms.  How  liberal  and  how  faithful 
was  the  apostle !  He  would  concede  every  thing,  and  become 
all  things  to  all  men,  where  principle  was  not  at  stake;  but 
when  it  was,  he  would  concede  nothing  for  a  moment.     Whal 
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might  be  safely  granted,  if  asked  and  giyen  as  a  matter  of 
indifferenee^  became  a  fatal  apostacj  when  demanded  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  or  a  condition  of  salvation. 

To  hit  own  moiter  he  itandeth  or  faUethf  i.  e.,  it  belongs  to 
his  own  master  to  decide  his  case,  to  acqnit  or  to  condemn. 
These  terms  are  often  used  in  this  judicial  sense,  Ps.  L  5, 
Izzvi.  7,  Luke  zzi.  86,  Rev.  vi.  17.  Yeay  he  shall  be  holden 
up:  for  Cf-od  is  abU  to  make  him  stand;  i.  e.,  he  shall  stand,  or 
be  accepted,  for  God  has  the  right  and  the  will  to  make  him 
stand,  that  is,  to  acquit  and  save  him.  This  clause  seems 
designed  to  urge  a  further  reason  for  forbearance  and  kindness 
towards  those  who  differ  from  us  on  matters  of  indifference. 
However  weak  a  man's  faith  may  be,  if  he  is  a  Christian,  he 
should  be  recognised  and  treated  as  such ;  for  his  weakness  is 
not  inconsistent  with  his  acceptance  with  God,  and  therefore  is 
no  ground  or  necessity  for  our  proceeding  against  him  with 
severity.  ^  The  objects  of  discipline  are  the  reformation  of 
offenders  and  the  purification  of  the  church;  but  neither  of 
these  objects  requires  the  condemnation  of  those  brethren 
whom  God  has  received.  ^^God  is  able  to  make  him  stand;" 
he  has  not  only  the  power,  but  the  disposition  and  determina- 
tion. Compare  chap.  xi.  23,  ^^  For  God  is  able  to  graft  them 
in  again."  The  interpretation  given  above,  according  to  which 
standing  and  falling  are  understood  judicially,  is  the  one  com- 
monly adopted.  It  is  however  objected,  that  justifying,  caunng 
to  stand  in  judgment,  is  not  an  act  of  power,  but  of  grace.  On 
this  ground,  standing  and  falling  are  taken  to  refer  to  continii- 
ing  or  falling  away  from  the  Christian  life.  God  is  able,  not- 
withstanding their  weakness,  to  cause  his  feeble  children  to 
persevere.  But  this  is  against  the  context.  The  thing  con- 
demned is  unrighteous  judgments.  The  brethren  are  not 
responsible  to  each  other,  or  to  the  church,  for  their  scruples. 
Gt>d  is  the  Lord  of  the  conscience.  To  him  they  must  answw. 
Before  him  they  stand  or  fall. 

Ybrbb  6.  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another;  another 
esteemeth  every  day  alike.  A/xW  i^fdpap  na^  T^fzipop  (eZvoe,) 
judges  one  day  (to  be)  before  another^  (i.  e.,  better ;.)  xptpse  Ttaaav 
i^fiipau  {shot  ^fiipop)  to  be  a  day,  and  nothing  more.  He  has 
the  sune  judgment  (or  estimation)  of  every  day.    As  the  law 
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of  Moses  not  only  made  a  distinction  between  meats  as  dean 
and  unclean,  but  also  prescribed  the  observance  of  certain  days 
as  religious  festivals,  the  Jewish  converts  were  as  scrupuloss 
with  regard  to  this  latter  point  as  the  former.  Some  Chris- 
tians, therefore,  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  observe  these 
days;  others  were  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Both  were  to  be  tole- 
rated.  The  veneration  of  these  days  was  a  weakness;  but  still 
it  was  not  a  vital  matter,  and  therefore  should  not  be  allowed 
to  disturb  the  harmony  of  Christian  intercourse,  or  the  peace 
of  the  church.  It  is  obvious  from  the  context,  and  from  such 
parallel  passages  as  6aL  iv.  10,  **  Te  observe  days,  and  months, 
and  times,  and  years,''  and  Col.  ii.  16,  ^^Let  no  man  judge  you 
in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  a  holy  day,  or  of  the  new 
moon,  or  of  Sabbath  days,"  that  Paul  has  reference  to  the 
Jewish  festivals,  and  therefore  his  language  cannot  properly  be 
applied  to  the  Christian  Sabbath.  The  sentiment  of  the  pas- 
sage is  this,  *  One  man  observes  the  Jewish  festivals,  another 
man  dote  not.'  Such  we  know  was  the  fact  in  the  apostolie 
church,  even  among  those  who  agreed  in  the  observance  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week. 

Let  every  man  be  fiMy  per9uaded  in  his  own  mind.  The 
principle  which  the  apostle  enforces  in  reference  to  this  case,  is 
the  same  as  that  which  he  enjoined  in  relation  to  the  other, 
viz.,  that  one  man  should  not  be  forced  to  act  according  to 
another  man's  conscience,  but  every  one  should  be  satisfied 
in  his  own  mind,  and  be  careful  not  to  ^o  what  he  thought 
wrong. 

Ybrsb  6.  Se  that  regardeth  the  day^  regardeth  it  unto  the 
Lord;  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day^  to  the  Lord  he  doth 
not  regard  it.  He  that  eateth,  eateth  to  the  Lord,  &c.  That  is, 
both  parties  are  actuated  by  religious  motives  in  what  they  do ; 
they  regulate  their  conduct  by  a  regard  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
therefore,  although  some,  from  weakness  or  ignorance,  may  err 
as  to  the  rule  of  duty,  they  are  not  to  be  despised  or  cast  out 
as  evil.  The  strong  should  not  contemn  the  scrupulous,  nor  the 
scrupulous  be  censorious  towards  the  strong.  This  is  a  fourth 
argument  in  favour  of  the  mutual  forbearance  enjoined  in  the 
first  verse.  Jle  that  eateth,  eateth  to  the  Lord;  for  he  giveth 
Qod  thankSy  &c.     That  is,  he  who  disregards  the  Mosaic  dis- 
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tmction  between  elean  and  unclean  meats,  and  uses  indiscrimi- 
nately  the  common  articles  of  food,  acts  religiously  in  so  doing, 
as  is  evident  from  his  giving  €rod  thanks.  He  could  not  delibe- 
rately thank  God  for  what  he  supposed  God  had  forbidden  him 
to  use.  In  like  manner,  he  that  abstains  from  certain  meats, 
does  it  religiously,  for  he  also  giveth  thanks  to  (jtoi;  which 
implies  that  he  regards  himself  es  acting  agreeably  to  the  divine 
will.  7^  Lard  is  he  who  died  and  rose  again,  that  he  might  be 
Lord  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead..  It  is  to  him.  the  believer 
is  responsible,  as  to  the  Lord  of  his  inner  life. 

Ybrbb  7.  For  none  ofu%  liveth  to  hivMeJf^  and  no  man  dieth 
to  himself;  iaoT<py  in  dependence  on  himself.  This  verse  is  an 
amplification  and  confirmation  of  the  preceding.  The  principle 
on  which  both  the  classes  of  persons  just  referred  to  acted,  is  a 
true  Christian  principle.  No  Christian  considers  himself  as  his 
own  master,  or  at  liberty  to  regulate  his  conduct  according  to 
his  own  will,  or  for  his  own  ends ;  he  is  the  servant  of  Christ, 
and  therefore  endeavours  to  live  according  to  his  will  and  for 
his  glory.  They,  therefore,  who  act  on  this  principle,  are  to  be 
regarded  and  treated  as  true  Christians,  although  they  may 
differ  as  to  what  the  will  of  Gt>d,  in  particular  cases,  requires. 
No  man  dieth  to  himself  u  e.,  death  as  well  as  life  must  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  GtKl,  to  be  directed  by  his  will  and  for  his  glory. 
The  sentiment  is,  ^We  are  entirely  his,  having  no  authority 
over  our  life  or  death.' 

Ybrsb  8.  For  topether  v>e  livey  we  live  unto  the  Lord;  or 
whether  we  die^  we  die  unto  the  Lord:  whether  we  live  therefore^ 
or  die^  we  are  the  Lord's.  The  same  sentiment  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  rather  more  fully  and  explicitly  stated.  In  ver.  7, 
Paul  had  stated,  negatively,  that  the  Christian  does  not  live 
according  to  his  own  will,  or  for  his  own  pleasure;  he  here 
states,  affirmatively,  that  he  does  live  according  to  the  will  of 
Christ,  and  for  his  glory.  This  being  the  case,  he  is  a  true 
Christian ;  he  belongs  to  Christ,  and  should  be  so  recognised 
and  treated.  It  is  very  obvious,  especially  from  the  following 
verse,  which  speaks  of  death  and  resurrection,  that  Christ  is 
intended  by  the  word  Lardy  in  this  verse.  It  is  for  Christ,  and 
in  subjection  to  his  will,  that  every  Christian  endeavours  to 
regulate  his  heart,  his  conscience,  and  his  life.     This  is  the 
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profoundest  homage  the  creature  can  render  to  his  Creator; 
and  as  it  is  the  service  which  the  Scriptures  require  us  to 
render  to  the  Redeemer^  it  of  necessity  supposes  that  Christ  is 
God.  This  is  rendered  still  plainer  by  the  interchange,  through- 
out the  passage  (vs.  6 — 9,)  of  the  terms  Lord  and  God :  ^  He 
that  eateth,  eateth  to  the  Lord,  for  he  giveth  Qoi  thankji.  We 
live  unto  the*Lord;  we  are  the  Lord's.  For  to  this  end  Christ 
died  and  rose,  that  he  might  be  the  Lord,'  &c.  It  is  clear  that, 
to  the  apostle's  mind,  the  idea  that  Christ  is  God  was  perfectly 
familiar.  WhetJier  toe  live  thereforej  or  diej  we  are  the  LorSe. 
We  ore  not  our  own,  but  Christ's,  1  Cor.  vi.  19.  This  right 
of  possession,  and  the  consequent  duty  of  devotion  and  obedi- 
ence, are  not  founded  on  creation,  but  on  redemption.  We  are 
Christ's,  because  he  has  bought  us  with  a  price. 

Vbbsb  9.  For  to  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and  rose,  and 
revived,*  thai  he  might  be  the  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  living. 
The  dominion  which  Christ,  as  Mediator  or  Redeemer,  exercises 
over  his  people,  and  which  they  gladly  recognise,  is  therefore 
referred  to  his  death  and  resurrection.  By  his  death  he  pur- 
chased them  for  his  own,  and  by  his  resurrection  he  aiftained  to 
that  exalted  station  which  he  now  occupies  as  Lord  over  all, 
and  received  those  gifts  which  enable  him  to  exercise  as  Medi- 
ator this  universal  dominion.  The  exaltation  and  dominion  of 
Christ  are  frequently  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
jreward  of  his  sufferings:  *^ Wherefore  GtKl  also  hath  highly 
exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name ; 
that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,"  &c.  Phil, 
ii.  8,  9.  This  authority  of  Christ  over  his  people  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  world,  but  extends  beyond  the  grave.  He  is  Lord 
both  of  the  dead  and  the  living. 

*  Tlie  oommon  text  reads  m  itril^tm  tuu  ai4m  mtk  diri^»#w;  most  eorreottd 
editions  read  juc}  ^tind-xn  km  t^now;  and  some  omit  luti  before  dbrid-ctM  The 
words  Moi  :A9iffrti  are  omitted  in  the  MSS.  A.  C,  in  the  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Sjriac, 
and  Armenian  Torsions,  and  hj  many  of  the  Fathers.  Thej  are  rejected  by 
Erasmus,  Bengel,  Schmidt  Knapp,  Lachmann,  and  others.  The  words  mau 
ictkfitffm  are  omitted  by  some  few  MSS.  and  Fathers;  jmu  Ifwrv  are  read  in  MSS. 
A.  G.  and  in  fortj-fonr  others.  They  are  adopted  in  the  Complntensian  edi- 
tion, and  in  those  of  MiU,  Bengel,  Wetstein,  Qriesbach,  Knapp,  Lachmann,  &o. 
Thf'^^e  diTersities  do  not  materially  affect  the  sense.  The  words  aiira  lad 
i  yi(»#w  haTe  Tery  mnoh  the  appearance  of  e^lanatory  gloesee. 
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Ybrsb  10.  Bvi,  why  do9t  thou  judge  thy  brother  f  or  why 
do$t  thou  set  at  tiaught  thy  brother?  for  we  shall  aU  stand 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.*  In  this  and  the  following 
yerseB,  to  the  18th,  Paul  applies  his  previous  reasoning  to  the 
case  in  hand.  If  a  man  is  our  brother,  if  God  has  received  him, 
if  he  aqts  from  a  sincere  desire  to  do  the  divine  will,  he  should 
not  be  condemned,  though  he  may  think  certain* things  right 
which  we  think  wrong ;  nor  should  he  be  despised  if  he  tram- 
mels his  conscience  with  unnecessary  scruples.  The  former  of 
these  clauses  relates  to  scrupulous  Jewish  Christians ;  the  latter 
to  the  Gentile  converts.  The  last  member  of  the  verse  applies 
to  both  classes.  As  we  are  all  to  stand  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ,  as  he  is  our  sole  and  final  judge,  we  should  not 
usurp  his  prerogative,  or  presume  to  condemn  those  whom  he 
has  received. 

Ybbsb  11.  For  it  is  written.  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every 
knee  shall  bow  to  me,  and  every  tongue  shaU  eonfees.  This 
quotation  is  firom  Isa.  zlv.  23,  ^^  I  have  sworn  by  myself,  the 
word  is  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not 
return,  that  unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue 
shall  swear.*'  The  apostle,  it  will  be  perceived,  does  not  adhere 
to  the  words  of  the  passage  which  he  quotes,  but  contents  him- 
self with  giving  the  sense.  As  I  live,  being  the  form  of  an 
oath,  is  a  correct  exhibition  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  I 
have  sworn  by  myse^.  And  since,  to  swear  by  any  being,  is  to. 
recognise  his  power  and  authority  over  us,  the  expressions, 
every  tongue  shall  swear,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess,  are  of 
similar  import.  Both  indeed  are  parallel  to  the  clause,  every 
hnee  shaU  bow,  and  ore  but  different  forms  of  expressing  the 
general  idea  that  every  one  shall  submit  to  God,  i.  e.,  recognise 
his  authority  as  God,  the  supreme  ruler  and  judge.  The  apostle 
evidently  considers  the  recognition  of  the  authority  of  Christ  as 
being  tantamount  to  submission  to  God,  and  he  applies  without 
hesitation  the  declarations  of  the  Old  Testament  in  relation  to 


•  Instead  of  '^ui^^t  »t  the  olote  of  this  rene,  the  MBS.  A.  D.  B.  F.  G.  reed 
^v,  which  is  adopted  by  Blill,  Laohmann,  and  Tischendorf.  The  oommon 
reading  is  supported  by  the  great  majority  of  the  MSB.,  most  of  the  ancient 
▼ersions,  and  almost  aU  the  Fathers.  It  is  therefore  retained  by  most  oritioal 
editors. 
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the  nniyersal  dominion  of  Jehovah,  in  proof  of  the  Redeemer's 
aovereigntj.  In  PauFs  estimation^  therefore,  Jesus  Christ  was 
God.  This  is  so  obyjons,  that  commentators  of  all  classes 
recognise  the  force  of  the  argument  hence  deduced  for  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  Luther  says :  ^'  So  muss  Christus  rechter 
Gott  sein,  weil  solches  yor  seinem  Richterstuhl  geschehen." 
Calvin :  ^*  Est  etiam  insignis  locus  ad  stabiliendam  fidem  mos- 
tram  de  eetema  Christi  divinitate."  Bengel:  ^'Christus  est 
Deus,  nam  dicitur  Dominus  et  Deus.  Ipse  est,  cui  vivimus  et 
morimur.  Ipse  jurat  per  se  ipsum/'  Even  Eoppe  says,  *^  Quae 
Jes.  zlv.  23,  de  Jehova  dicuntur,  eadem  ad  Christum  transferri 
ab  apostolo,  non  est  mirandum,  cum  hunc  illi  artissime  conjuno- 
tum  cogitandum  esse,  perpetua  sit  tum  Judseorum,  quoties* 
cunque  de  Messia  loquuntur,  tum  imprimis  Pauli  et  Joanis 
sententia."  This  verse  may  be  considered  as  intended  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  the  declaration  at  the  close  of  the  one  preced- 
ing :  '  We  shall  all  stand  before  the  judginent-seat  of  Christ ; 
for  it  is  written.  To  me  every  knee  shall  bow.'  And  this  seems 
the  natural  relation  of  the  passage.  Calvin  understands  this^ 
verse,  however,  as  designed  to  enforce  humble  submission  to  the 
judgment  of  Christ:  ^  We  should  not  judge  others,  since  we  are 
to  be  judged  by  Christ;  and  to  his  judgment  we  must  humbly 
bow  the  knee.'  This  is  indeed  clearly  implied;  but  it  is  rather 
an  accessory  idea,  than  the  special  design  of  the  passage. 

YfRSB  12.  So  then  every  one  of  tu  shall  give  account  of  him- 
eelf  to  God.  *As,  therefore,  God  is  the  supreme  judge,  and  we 
are  to  render  our  account  to  him,  we  should  await  his  decision, 
and  not  presume  to  act  the  part  of  judge  over  our  brethren.' 

Vbbsb  13.  Let  us  not  therefore  judge  one  another  any  mere; 
but  judge  this  rather,  thai  no  man  put  a  stwnblvng-block  or  an 
occasion  to  fall  in  his  brother's  way.  After  drawing  the  con- 
clusion from  the  preceding  discussion,  that  we  should  leave  the 
office  of  judging  in  the  hands  of  God,  the  apostle  introduces 
the  second  leading  topic  of  the  chapter,  viz.,  the  manner  in 
which  Christian  liberty  is  to  be  exercised.  He  teaches  that 
it  is  not  enough  that  we  are  persuaded  a  certain  course  is,  in . 
itself  considered,  right,  in  order  to  authorize  us  to  pursue  it. 
We  must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  injure  others  in  the  use  of 
our  liberty.     The  word  (x/xW)  rendered  judge^  means  also,  (# 
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determinej  to  make  up  one's  mind.  Patd  udes  it  first  in  the 
one  sense,  and  then  in  the  other :  '  Do  not  jndge  one  another, 
bnt  determine  to  avoid  giving  offence.'  .The  words  {TtpSinco/i/ta 
and  axcfv^o^ov)' rendered  a  BtumbUng-hhoh  and  an  occasion  to 
fall^  do  not  differ  in  their  meaning ;  the  latter  is  simply  exe- 
getioal  of  the  former. 

Ybbsb  14.  /  knoWj  and  am  persuaded  by  the  Lord  Jestu^ 
that  there  is  nothing  unclean  of  itself;  but  to  him  that  esteemeth 
anything  to  be  unclean^  to  him  it  is  unclean.  ^  The  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  meats  is  no  longer  valid.  So  far  the 
Gentile  converts  are  right.  But  they  should  remember  that 
those  who  consider  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament  on  this  subject 
as  still  binding,  cannot,  with  a  good  conscience,  disregard  it. 
The  strong  should  not,  therefore,  do  anything  which  would  be 
Hkely  to  lead  such  persons  to  violate  their  own  sense  of  duty.* 
/  know  and  am  persuaded  by  (in)  the  Lord  JesuSy  i.  e.,  this 
knowledge  and  persuasion  I  owe  to  the  Lord  Jesus;  it  is  not  an 
opinion  founded  on  my  own  reasonings,  but  a  knowledge  derived 
from  divine  revelation.  That  there  is  nothing  unclean  of  itself. 
The  word  (xoiuo^)  rendered  unclean^  has  this  sense  only  in  Hel- 
lenistic Greek.  It  means  commoUj  and  as  opposed  to  {dyto^) 
Ju>ly,  (i.  e.,  separated  for  some  special  or  sacred  use,)  it  signifies 
impure;  see  Acts  x.  14,  28,  Mark  vii.  2,  kc.  B%U  to  him  that 
esteemeth  anything  to  be  uncleany  to  him  U  is  unclean;  L  e., 
Aough  not  unclean  in  itself,  it  ought  not  to  be  used  by  those 
who  regard  its  use  as  unlawful.  Bui^  el  fojy  which  seems  here 
to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  dXkd;  compare  Matt.  xii.  4,  Gal.  L 19. 
The  ordinary  sense  of  except  may,  however,  be  retained,  by 
restricting  the  reference  to  a  part  of  the  preceding  clause: 
<  Nothing  is  unclean^  except  to  him  who  esteems  it  to  be 
unclean.'  The  simple  principle  here  taught  is,  that  it  is  wrong 
for  any  man  to  violate  his  own  sense  of  duty.  This  being  the 
ease,  those  Jewish  converts  who  believed  the  distinction  between 
elean  and  unclean  meats  to  be  still  in  force,  would  commit  sin 
in  disregarding  it;  and,  therefore,  should  not  be  induced  to  act 
contrary  to  their  consciences. 

Ybrsb  15.  But  if  thy  brother  be  grieved  mth  thy  meaty  now 
walkest  thou  not  charitably.  Destroy  not  him  with  thy  meaty  for 
whom  Christ  died.    Instead  of  dij  buty  which  is  found  in  the 
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oommon  text,  Gbiesbaoh,  Laohmaiin,  and  TischendorE,  on  the 
authority  of  the  majority  of  the  Uncial  MSS.,  read  ydp^  fw. 
As  this  verse,  however,  does  not  assign  a  reason  for  the  princi- 
ple asserted  in  ver.  14,  but  does  introduce  a  limitation  to  the 
practical  applieation  of  that  principle,  the  majority  of  com- 
mentators and  editors  retiun  the  common  text.  The  sense 
obviously  is,  ^Though  the  thing  is  right  in  itself  yet  if  indul- 
gence in  it  be  injurious  to  our  Christian  brethren,  that  indul- 
gence is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  love.'  This  is  the  first 
consideration  which  the  apostle  urges,  to  enforce  the  exhorta- 
tion not  to  put  a  stumbling-block  in  our  brother's  way.  The 
word  (^t^ccro^,)  i%  grievedj  may  mean  is  injured.  Either  sense 
suits  the  context:  'If  thy  brother,  emboldened  by  thy  example, 
is  led  to  do  what  he  thinks  wrong,  and  is  thus  rendered  misera- 
ble,' &c.  Or^  'If  thy  brother,  by  thy  example,  is  injured  (by 
being  led  into  sin,)  thou  walkest  uncharitably.'  This  use  of  the 
word,  however,  is  foreign  to  the  New  Testament.  It  is  a  moral 
grievance  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  a  wounding  of  the  con- 
science. Destroy  not  (/i^  dxdiitH.)  These  words  have  beea 
variously  explained.  The  meaning  may  be,  'Avoid  every  thing 
which  has  a  tendency  to  lead  him  to  destruction.'  So  De  Braisi 
Bengel,  Tholuck,  Stuart,  and  many  others.  Or,  '  Do  not  injure 
him,  or  render  him  miserable.'  So  Eisner,  Koppe,  Flatt,  Wahl, 
and  others.  There  is  no  material  difference  between  these  two 
interpretations.  The  former  is  more  consistent  with  the  com- 
mon meaning  of  the  original  word,  from  which  there  is  no 
necessity  to  depart.  Believers  (the  elect)  are  constantly  spoken 
of  as  in  danger  of  perdition.  They  are  saved  only,  if  they  con- 
tinue steadfast  unto  the  end.  K  they  apostatize,  they  perish. 
If  the  Scriptures  tell  the  people  of  God  what  is  the  tendency 
of  their  sins,  as  to  themselves,  they  may  tell  them  what  is  the 
tendency  of  such  sins  as  to  others.  Saints  are  preserved,  not 
in  despite  of  apostacy,  but  from  apostacy.  'If  thy  brother  be 
aggrieved,  thou  doest  wrong;  do  not  grieve  or  injure  hinu' 
For  whom  Christ  died.  This  consideration  has  peculiar  force. 
'  If  Christ  so  loved  him  as  to  die  for  him,  how  base  in  you  not 
to  submit  to  the  smallest  self-denial  for  his  welfare.' 

Vbrss  16.  Let  not  your  good  be  evil  spoken  of;  that  is,  'Do 
not  so  use  your  liberty,  which  is  good  and  valuable,  as  to  make 
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it  the  occasion  of  evil,  and  so  liable  to  censure/  Thus  OalTiii 
and  most  other  commentators.  This  supposes  that  the  exhorta- 
tion here  given  is  addressed  to  the  strong  in  faith.  The  bpimv^ 
however,  may  include  both  classes,  and  the  exhortation  extend 
to  the  weak  as  well  as  to  the  good.  Your  goody  that  special 
good  which  belongs  to  you  as  Christians,  vis.,  the  gospel.  This 
view  is  taken  by  Melancthon,  and  most  of  the  later  commenta- 
tors. *'*'  Lsdunt  utrique  evangelium  cum  rixantur  de  rebus  non 
neeessariis.  Ita  fit  ut  imperiti  abhorreant  ab  evuigelio  cum 
yidetur  parere  disoordias." 

Vbbsb  17.  For  the  kingdom  of  Ghd  is  not  meat  and  drink; 
hwt  righteou$ne$$y  and  peace j  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Q-ho^A.  This 
is  a  new  reason  for  forbearance.  No  principle  of  duty  is  sacri- 
ficed; nothing  essential  to  religion  is  disregarded,  for  religion 
does  not  consist  in  external  observances,  but  in  the  inward 
graces  of  the  Spirit.  It  has  already  been  remarked  (ver.  4,) 
that  with  all  his  desire  of  peace,  no  one  was  more  firm  and 
unyielding,  when  any  dereliction  of  Christian  principle  was 
required  of  him,  than  the  apostle.  But  the  case  under  con- 
sideration is  very  different.  There  is  no  sin  in  abstaining  from 
certain  meats,  and  therefore,  if  the  good  of  others  require  this 
abstinence,  we  are  bound  to  exercise  it.  The  phrase,  kingdom 
of  Cf-ody  almost  uniformly  signifies  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah^ 
under  some  one  of  its  aspects,  as  consisting  of  all  professing 
Christians,  of  all  his  own  people,  of  glorified  believers,  or  as 
existing  in  the  heart.  It  is  the  spiritual  theocracy.  The  theoc- 
racy of  the  Old  Testament  was  ceremonial  and  ritual ;  that  of 
the  New  is  inward  and  spiritual.  Christianity,  as  we  should 
say,  does  not  consist  in  things  extemaL  Meat  and  drink^ 
or  rather,  eating  (fipmat^)  and  drinking  (ndae^.)  The  distinction 
between  these  words  and  fipw/rn  and  nSpuij  is  constantly 
observed  in  Paul's  epistles.  RighteoueneeSy  peaee^  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Cf-host.  These  words  are  to  be  taken  in  their  scrip- 
tural sense.  Paul  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  Christianity  con- 
sbts  in  morality;  that  the  man  who  is  just,  peaceful,  and 
dieerful,  is  a  true  Christian.  This  would  be  to  contradict  the 
whole  argument  of  this  epistle.  The  righteousness,  peace,  and 
joy  intended,  are  those  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  author. 
Righteousness  is  that  which  enables  us  to  stand  before  God, 
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because  it  satisfies  the  demands  of  the  \kw.  It  is  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith,  both  objeotiye  and  snbjeotiye;  peace  is  the  con- 
cord between  Qod  and  the  soul,  between  reason  and  conscience, 
between  the  heart  and  our  fellow-men.  And  the  joy  is  the  joj 
of  salvation;  that  joy  which  only  those  who  are  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Holy  Ghost  ever  can  experience. 

Vbrsb  18.  Far  he  that  in  these  things  eerveth  Christy  is 
aeoeptable  to  Q-od  and  approved  of  men.  This  verse  is  a  con- 
firmation of  the  preceding.  These  spiritual  graces  constitute 
the  essential  part  of  religion;  for  he  that  experiences  and  exer- 
cises these  virtues,  is  regarded  by  God  as  a  true  Christian,  and 
must  commend  himself  as  such  to  the  consciences  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Where  these  things,  therefore,  are  found,,  difierenoe  of 
opinion  or  practice  in  reference  to  unessential  points,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  Christian  intercourse. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  exercise  of  the  virtues  here  spoken 
of^  is  represented  by  the  apostle  as  a  service  rendered  to  Christ; 
^^he  that  in  these  things  serveth  Christ,"  &;c.,  which  implies 
that  Christ  has  authority  over  the  heart  and  conscience. 
Instead  of  iv  rouzoc^y  many  of  the  oldest  MSS.  read  iv  rocir^i, 
referring  to  nysofioxe:  ^He  that  in  the  Holy  Spirit  serveth 
Christ.'  This  reading  is  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
and  many  others.  The  external  authorities,  however,  in  favour 
of  the  common  text,  are  of  much  weight,  and  tiie  context  seems 
to  demand  it. 

Vbrsb  19.  Let  us  therefore  follow  after  the  things  which 
make  for  peaee^  and  things  whereby  one  may  edify  another. 
That  is,  let  us  earnestly  endeavour  to  promote  peace  and 
mutual  edification.  The  things  whieh  make  for  peaee^  is  equi- 
valent to  peace  itself  (rd  r^  $lpTJioj(:=slpijiojp;)  and  things 
wherewith  one  may  edify  anothsrj  is  mutual  edification  {rd  r^ 
oixo3ofj^C=oixodo7pjp.)  This  verse  is  not  an  inference  from  the 
immediately  preceding,  as  though  the  meaning  were,  ^  Since 
peace  is  so  acceptable  to  God,  therefore  let  us  cultivate  it;'  but 
rather  firom  the  whole  passage:  *  Since  Christian  love,  the 
example  of  Christ,  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  matters 
in  dispute,  the  honour  of  the  truth,  the  nature  of  real  religion, 
all  conspire  to  urge  us  to  mutual  forbearance,  let  us  endeavour 
to  promote  peace  and  mutual  edification/ 
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YsBSB  20.  JW  meat  detstroy  w^  the  work  of  God.  This 
clause  is,  by  De  Brais  aad  many  other  commentators,  con- 
sidered as  a  repetition  of  ver.  16.  **  Destroy  not  him  with  thy 
meat,  for  whom  Christ  died."  The  work  of  Chd  tiien  means  a 
Christian  brother;  see  Eph.  ii.  10.  Others  refer  tiie  passage 
to  the  immediately  preceding  rerses,  in  which  the  nature  of 
tme  religion  is  exhibited.  The  work  of  Chd,  in  that  case,  is 
piety,  and  the  exhortation  is,  ^Do  not,  for  the  sake  of  indul- 
gence in  certain  kinds  of  food,  injure  the  cause  ef  true  religion, 
i.  e.,  pull  not  down  what  Gknl  is  building  up.'  The  fignratire 
expression  used  by  the  apostle  /aif  xardXue,  putt  not  down, 
carries  out  the  figure  involved  in  the  preceding  verse.  Be- 
lievers are  to  be  edified,  i.  e.,  built  up.  They  are  the  building 
of  God,  which  is  not  to  be  dilapidated  or  injured  by  our  wuat 
of  love,  or  consideration  for  the  weakness  of  our  brethren. 

AU  things  (L  e.,  all  kinds  of  food)  are  pure;  but  it  ie  ev3 
{xaxSp,  not  merely  hurtful,  but  sin,  evil  in  a  moral  sense)  for 
that  man  that  eateth  wUh  offence.  This  last  clause  admits  of 
two  interpretations.  It  may  mean.  It  is  sinful  to  eat  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cause  others  to  ofiend.  The  sin  intended  is  that  of 
one  strong  in  faith  who  so  uses  his  liberty  as  to  injure  his 
weaker  brethren.  This  is  the  view  commonly  taken  of  the 
passage,  and  it  agrees  with  the  general  drift  of  the  context, 
and  especially  with  die  following  verse,  where  causing  a  brother 
to  stumble  is  the  sin  against  which  we  are  cautioned.  A  com- 
parison, however,  of  this  verse  with  ver.  14,  where  much  the 
same  sentiment  is  expressed,  leads  many  interpreters  to  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  passage.  In  ver.  14  it  is  said,  'Nothing  is 
common  of  itself,  but  to  him  that  esteemeth  any  thing  to  be 
unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean;'  uid  here,  'All  things  are  pure, 
but  it  is  evil  to  him  who  eateth  with  oflTence.'  To  eat  with 
offence,  and,  to  eat  what  we  esteem  impure,  are  synonymous 
expressions.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  sin  referred  to  is  that  which 
the  weak  commit,  who  act  against  their  own  conscience.  But 
throughout  the  whole  context,  to  offend,  to  cause  to  stumble, 
offence,  are  used,  not  of  a  man's  causing  himself  to  offend  his 
own  conscience,  but  of  one  man's  so  acting  as  to  cause  others 
to  stumble.  And  as  this  idea  is  insisted  upon  in  the  fc^owing 
verse,  the  common  interpretation  is  to  be  preferred. 
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Ybrsb  21.  It  is  good  neither  to  eatfleskj  nor  to  dr^k  wine^ 
nor  any  thiBg  whereby  thy  brother  9tumblethy  or  i$  offended^  or 
i$  made  weak.  That  is,  abstaining  from  flesh,  wine,  or  any 
thing  else  irhick  is  injurious  to  oitr  brethren,  is  right,  i.  e*, 
morally  obligatory ;  (xojl^v,  id  quod  rectum  et  probum  est.)  The 
words  stumbletk,  offended,  made  weak,  do  not,  in  this  con* 
nection,  differ  much  from  each  other.  Calvin  supposes  they 
differ  in  force,  the  first  being  stronger  than  the  second,  and  the 
seoond  than  the  third.  The  sense  then  is,  ^  We  should  abstain 
from  every  thing  whereby  our  brother  is  cast  down,  or  even 
offended,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  injured.'  This,  however, 
is  urging  the  terms  beyond  thdr  natural  import.  It  is  very 
common  with  the  apostle  to  use  several  nearly  synonymous 
words  for  the  sake  of  expressing  one  idea  strongly.  The  last 
two  words  {ij  axandaXK^erat  ij  iad^evti)  are  indeed  omitted  in  some 
few  manuscripts  and  versions,  but  in  too  few  seriously  to  impur 
their  authority.  Mill  is  almost  the  only  editor  of  standing 
who  rejects  them. 

There  is  an  ellipsis  in  the  middle  clause  of  this  verse  which 
has  been  variously  supplied.  *Nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  to  (drink) 
any  thing;'  others,  *nor  to  (do)  any  thing  whereby,  &c.'  Ac- 
cording to  the  first  method  of  supplying  the  ellipsis,  the  mean- 
ing is,  ^  We  should  not  drink  wine,  nor  any  other  intoxicating 
drink,  when  our  doing  so  is  injurious  to  others.'  But  the  latter 
method  is  more  natural  and  forcible,  and  includes  the  other, 
^We  should  do  nothing  which  injures  others.'  The  ground  on 
which  some  of  the  early  Christians  thought  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  abstain  from  wine,  was  not  any  general  ascetic  prin- 
ciple, but  because  they  feared  they  might  be  led  to  use  wine 
which  had  been  offered  to  the  gods;  to  which  they  had  the 
same  objection  as  to  meat  which  had  been  presented  in  sacrifice. 
^^^  Augu>stinu9  de  moribus  Manichaeorum,  II.  14,  Eo  tempore, 
quo  haec^scribebat  apostolus,  multa  immoliticia  caro  in  macello 
vendebatur.  Et  quia  vino  etiam  libabatur  Diis  gentilium,  multi 
fratres  infirmiores,  qui  etiam  rebus  his  venalibus  utebantur, 
penitus  a  camibus  se  et  vino  cohibere  maluerunt,  quam  vel 
neecientes  inddere  in  eam,  quam  putabant,  cum  idolis  com- 
municationem."   WeteUin. 
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YsBSB  22.  Ecut  tkau  faith  f  have  it  to  thyndf  lef&re  O^od. 
Sappy  is  he  that  eandemneth  not  himseff  m  that  which  he 
iMBoweth.  Paul  presents  in  this  verse,  more  distinctly  than  he 
had  before  done,  the  idea  that  he  reqmred  no  concession  of 
principle  or  renunciation  of  tmth.  He  did  not  wish  them  to 
beUeve  a  thing  to  be  sinful  which  was  not  sinful,  or  to 
trammel  their  own  consciences  with  the  scruples  of  thmr  weaker 
brethren.  He  simply  required  diem  to  use  their  liberty  in  a 
considerate  and  charitable  manner.  He,  therefore,  here  says, 
^Hast  thou  faith?  (i.  e.,  a  firm  persuasion,  e.  g.,  of  the  lawful- 
ness of  all  kinds  of  meat,)  it  is  well,  do  not  renounce  it,  but 
retain  it,  and  use  it  piously,  as  in  the  sight  of  God.'  Instead 
of  reading  the  first  clause  interrogatirely.  Mast  thou  faith  t  it 
may  be  read.  Thou  hast  faith.  It  is  then  presented  in  the 
form  of  an  objection,  which  a  Gentile  convert  might  be  disposed 
to  make  to  the  direction  of  the  apostle  to  accommodate  his 
conduct  to  the  scruples  of  others.  ^Thou  hast  faith,  thou 
mayest  say;  well,  have  it,  I  do  not  call  upon  thee  to  renounce 
it'  By  faith  here  seems  clearly  to  be  understood  the  faith  of 
which  Paul  had  been  speaking  in  the  context;  a  faith  which 
some  Christians  had,  and  others  had  not,  viz.,  a  firm  belief 
<<that  there  is  nothing  (no  meat)  unclean  of  itself."  Maoe  it 
to  thyself  {xatd  iftauvw  ijt^)  keep  it  to  yourself.  There  are 
two  ideas  included  in  this  phrase.  The  first  is,  keep  it  pri- 
vately, L  e.,  do  not  parade  it,  or  make  it  a  point  to  show  that 
you  are  above  the  weak  scruples  of  your  brethren;  and  the 
second  is,  that  this  faith  or  firm  conviction  is  not  to  be 
renounced,  but  retained,  for  it  is  founded  on  the  truth.  Before 
Chdy  i.  e.,  in  the  sight  of  G^d.  As  Qoi  sees  and  recognises  it, 
it  need  not  be  exhibited  before  men.  It  is  to  be  cherished  in 
our  hearts,  and  used  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  God.  Being 
right  in  itself,  it  is  to  be  piously,  and  not  ostentatiously  or 
injuriously  paraded  and  employed. 

Blessed  is  he  that  eondemneth  not  hbnsejf  m  that  which  he 
oBoweth.  That  is,  blessed  is  the  man  that  has  a  good  con- 
science; who  does  not  allow  himself  to  do  what  he  secretly 
condemns.  The  faith,  therefore,  of  which  the  apostle  had 
spoken,  is  a  great  blessing.  It  is  a  source  of  great  happiness 
to  be  sure  that  what  we  do  is  right,  and,  therefore,  the  firm 
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conviction  to  which  some  Christians  had  attained,  was  not  to  be 
undervalued  or  renounced.  Compare  chap.  i.  28, 1  Cor.  xvi.  8, 
for  a  similar  use  of  the  word  {doxc/jtd^(o)  here  employed.  This 
interpretation  seems  better  suited  to  the  context,  and  to  the 
force  of  the  words,  than  another  which  is  also  frequently  given, 
*  Blessed  is  the  man  who  does  not  condemn  himself,  i.  e.,  give 
occasion  to  others  to  censure  him  for  the  use  which  he  makes 
of  his  liberty.'  This  gives  indeed  a  good  sense,  but  it  does  not 
adhere  so  closely  to  the  meaning  of  the  text,  nor  does  it  so  well 
agree  with  what  follows. 

Ybrsb  23.  But  he  that  doubteth  is  damned  if  he  eat^  because 
he  eateth  not  of  faith;  for  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin. 
That  is,  however  sure  a  man  may  be  that  what  he  does  is  right, 
he  cannot  expect  others  to  act  on  his  faith.  If  a  man  thinks  a 
thing  to  be  wrong,  to  him  it  is  wrong.  He,  therefore,  who  is 
uncertain  whether  God  has  commanded  him  to  abstain  from 
certain  meats,  and  who  notwithstanding  indulges  in  them,  evi- 
dently sins ;  he  brings  himself  under  condemnation.  Because 
whatever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin ;  i.  e.,  whatever  we  do  which  we 
are  not  certain  is  right,  to  us  is  wrong.  The  sentiment  of  this 
verse,  therefore,  is  nearly  the  same  as  of  ver.  14.  "  To  him  that 
esteemeth  any  thing  to  be  unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean."  There 
is  evidently  a  sinful  disregard  of  the  divine  authority  on  the 
part  of  a  man  who  does  any  thing  which  he  supposes  God  has 
forbidden,  or  which  he  is  not  certain  he  has  allowed.  The 
principle  of  morals  contained  in  this  verse  is  so  obvious,  that 
it  occurs  frequently  in  the  writings  of  ancient  philosophers. 
Cicero  de  Officiis,  lib.  1,  c.  9.  Quodcirca  bene  praecipiunt,  qui 
vetant  quidquam  agere,  quod  dubites,  aequum  sit,  an  iniquum. 
Aequitas  enim  lucet  ipsa  per  se:  dnbitatio  cogitationem  sig- 
nificat  injuriae.  This  passage  has  an  obvious  bearing  on  the 
design  of  the  apostle.  He  wished  to  convince  the  stronger 
Christians  that  it  was  unreasonable  in  them  to  expect  their 
weaker  brethren  to  act  according  to  their  faith ;  and  that  it 
was  sinful  in  them  so  to  use  their  liberty  as  to  induce  these 
scrupulous  Christians  to  violate  their  own  consciences.* 

*  The  three  verses  which,  in  the  common  text,  occnr  at  the  dose  of  chapter 
xt!.,  are  foond  at  the  close  of  this  chapter  in  the  M8S.  A,  and  in  all  those 
written  in  smaU  letters  on  Wetstein's  catalogue,  Arom  1  to  66,  except  18, 15, 
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DOCTRINE. 

1.  The  fellowship  of  the  saints  is  not  to  be  broken  for  unes- 
sential matters ;  in  other  words,  we  have  no  right  to  make  any 
thing  a  condition  of  Christian  communion  which  is  compatible 
with  piety.  Paul  evidently  argues  on  the  principle  that  if  a 
man  is  a  true  Christian,  he  should  be  recognised  and  treated  as 
such.  If  God  has  received  him,  we  should  receive  him, 
vs.  1—12. 

2.  The  true  criterion  of  a  Christian  character  is  found  in  the 
governing  purpose  of  the  life.  He  that  lives  unto  the  Lord, 
i.  e.,  he  who  makes  the  will  of  Christ  the  rule  of  his  conduct, 
and  the  glory  of  Christ  his  constant  object,  is  a  true  Christian, 
although  from  weakness  or  ignorance  he  may  sometimes  mistake 
the  rule  of  duty,  and  consider  certain  things  obligatory  which 
Christ  has  never  commanded,  vs.  6 — 8. 

3.  Jesus  Christ  must  be  truly  God,  1.  Because  he  is  the  Lord, 

16,  25,  27,  28,  50,  58,  (two  of  these,  27,  58,  do  not  contain  this  epistle,  and 
25,  28,  are  here  defectiTe.)  To  these  are  to  be  added  many  others  examined 
by  Uter  editors,  making  one  hundred  and  seyen  MSS.  in  which  the  passage 
occurs  at  the  close  of  this  chapter.  Of  the  yersions,  only  the  later  Syriac, 
Sclayonic,  and  Arabic,  assign  it  this  position ;  with  which,  howeyer,  most  of 
the  Greek  fathers  coincide.  Bexa,  (in  his  1st  and  2d  editions,)  Qrotins, 
Mill,  Hammond,  Wetstein,  Griesbaoh,  consider  the  passage  to  belong  to  this 
chapter. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  MSS.  G.  D.  E.,  and  seyeral  of  the  eodd,  minwe.,  the 
early  Syriac,  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  and  Ynlgate  yersions,  and  the  Latin  fathers, 
place  the  contested  yerses  at  the  dose  of  chapter  xyi.  This  location  is  adopted 
in  the  Complntensian  edition,  by  Erasmus,  Stephens,  Bez^  (in  his  8d,  4th, 
and  5th  editions,)  Bengel,  Eoppe,  Enapp,  Lachmann,  and  others. 

These  verses  are  left  out  in  both  places  in  the  MSS.  F.  G.  57,  67,  68,  69,  70. 
And  are  found  in  both  places  in  A.  17,  and  in  the  Armenian  yersion.  The 
weight  due  to  the  early  yersions  in  deciding  such  a  question,  is  obyioosly  yery 
great;  and  as  these  yersions  all  coincide  with  the  received  text  and  some  of 
the  oldest  MSS.  in  placing  the  passage  at  the  close  of  the  epistle,  that  is  most 
probably  its  proper  place.  The  doxology  which  those  yerses  contain,  so  evi- 
dently breaks  the  intimate  connection  between  the  close  of  the  14th  chapter 
and  the  beginning  of  the  15th,  that  it  is  only  by  assuming  with  Semler  that  tlie 
epistle  properly  terminates  here,  or  with  Tholuck  and  others  that  Paul,  after 
haying  closed  with  a  doxology,  begins  anew  on  the  same  topic,  that  Uie 
presence  of  the  passage  in  this  place  can  be  accounted  for.  But  both  these 
assumptions  are  unauthorized,  and  that  of  Semler  destitute  of  the  least  phnsi* 
bility. — See  Koppe's  Excursus  II.  to  this  epistle. 
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according  to  whose  will  and  for  whose  glory  we  are  to  live,  vs. 
6 — 8.  2.  Because  he  exercises  an  universal  dominion  over  the 
living  and  the  dead,  ver.  9.  8,  Because  he  is  the  final  judge 
of  all  men,  ver.  10.  4.  Because  paissages  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  are  spoken  of  Jehovah,  are  by  the  apostle  applied  to 
Christ,  ver.  11.  5.  Because,  throughout  this  passage,  Paul 
speaks  of  God  and  Christ  indiscriminately,  in  a  manner  which 
shows  that  he  regarded  Christ  as  God.  To  live  unto  Christ  is 
to  live  unto  God ;  to  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ 
is  to  give  an  account  unto  God ;  to  submit  to  Christ  is  to  bow 
the  knee  to  Jehovah. 

4.  The  gospel  does  not  make  religion  to  consist  in  external 
observances.  "  Meat  commendeth  us  not  to  God ;  for  neither 
if  we  eat  are  we  the  better ;  neither  if  we  eat  not  are  we  the 
worse,'*  vs.  6,  7. 

5.  Though  a  thing  may  be  lawful,  it  is  not  always  expedient. 
The  use  of  the  liberty  which  every  Christian  enjoys  under  the 
gospel,  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  love ;  hence  it  is  often 
morally  wrong  to  do  what,  in  itself  considered,  may  be  innocent, 
vs.  15,  20,  21. 

6.  It  is  a  great  error  in  morals,  and  a  great  practical  evil,  to 
make  that  sinful  which  is  in  fact  innocent.  Christian  love  never 
requires  this  or  any  other  sacrifice  of  truth.  Paul  would  not 
consent,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  offence,  that  eating  all  kinds 
of  food,  even  what  had  been  offered  to  idols,  or  disregarding 
sacred  festivals  of  human  appointment,  should  be  made  a  sin ; 
he  strenuously  and  openly  maintained  the  reverse.  He  repre* 
sents  those  who  thought  differently,  as  weak  in  faith,  as  being 
under  an  error,  from  which  more  knowledge  and  more  piety 
would  free  them.  Concession  to  their  weakness  he  enjoins  on 
a  principle  perfectly  consistent  with  the  assertion  of  the  truth, 
and  with  the  preservation  of  Christian  liberty,  vs.  13 — 23. 

7.  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.  It  is  wrong  to  do  any 
thing  which  we  think  to  be  wrong.  The  converse  of  this  pro- 
position, however,  is  not  true.  It  is  not  always  right  to  do  what 
we  think  to  be  right.  Paul,  before  his  conversion,  thought  it 
right  to  persecute  Christians;  the  Jews  thought  they  did  God 
service  when  they  cast  the  disciples  of  the  Saviour  out  of  the 
synagogue.     The  cases,  therefore,  are  not  parallel.     When  we 
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do  what  we  think  God  has  forbidden,  we  are  evidently  guilty 
of  disobedience  or  contempt  of  the  divine  authority.  But  when 
we  do  what  we  think  he  has  required,  we  may  act  under  a  cul- 
pable mistake ;  or,  although  we  may  have  the  judgment  that 
the  act  in  itself  is  right,  our  motives  for  doing  it  may  be  very 
wicked.  The  state  of  mind  under  which  Paul  and  other  Jews 
persecuted  the  early  Christians,  was  evil,  though  the  persecu- 
tion itself  they  regarded  as  a  duty.  It  is  impossible  that  a  man 
should  have  right  motives  for  doing  a  wrong  action ;  for  the 
very  mistake  as  to  what  is  right,  vitiates  the  motives.  The 
mistake  implies  a  wrong  state  of  mind ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  misapprehension  of  truth  produces  a  wrong  state  of  mind. 
There  may,  therefore,  be  a  very  sinful  zeal  for  God  and  reli- 
gion (see  Rom.  x.  2 ;)  and  no  man  will  be  able  to  plead  at  the 
bar  of  judgment,  his  good  intention  as  an  excuse  for  evil  con- 
duct, ver.  23. 

REMARKS. 

1.  Christians  should  not  allow  any  thing  to  alienate  them 
from  their  brethren,  who  afford  credible  evidence  that  they  are 
the  servants  of  God.  Owing  to  ignorance,  early  prejudice, 
weakness  of  faith,  and  other  causes,  there  may  and  must  exist 
a  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice  on  minor  points  of  duty. 
But  this  diversity  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  from 
Christian  fellowship  any  member  of  the  family  of  Christ.  It 
is,  however,  one  thing  to  recognise  a  man  as  a  Christian,  and 
another  to  recognise  him  as  a  suitable  minister  of  a  church, 
organized  on  a  particular  form  of  government  and  system  of 
doctrines,  vs.  1 — 12. 

2.  A  denunciatory  or  censorious  spirit  is  hostile  to  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel.  It  is  an  encroachment  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
only  Judge  of  the  heart  and  conscience :  it  blinds  the  mind  to 
moral  distinctions,  and  prevents  the  discernment  between  msA- 
ters  unessentiid  and  those  vitally  important ;  and  it  leads  us  to 
forget  our  own  accountableness,  and  to  overlook  our  own  faults, 
in  our  zeal  to  denounce  those  of  others,  vs.  4 — 10. 

3.  It  is  sinful  to  indulge  contempt  for  those  whom  we  suppose 
to  be  our  inferiors,  vs.  8,  10. 

4.  Christians  should  remember  that,  living  or  dying,  they 
are  the  Lord's.     This  imposes  the  obligation  to  observe  his  will 
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and  to  seek  his  glory;  and  it  affords  the  assurance  that  the 
Lord  will  provide  for  all  their  wants.  This  peculiar  propriety 
in  his  own  people,  Christ  has  obtained  by  his  death  and  resur- 
rection, vs.  8,  9. 

5.  We  should  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has 
made  us  free,  and  not  allow  our  consciences  to  be  brought  under 
the  yoke  of  bondage  to  human  opinions.  There  is  a  strong  ten- 
dency in  men  to  treat,  as  matters  of  conscience,  things  which 
God  has  never  enjoined.  Wherever  this  disposition  has  been 
indulged  or  submitted  to,  it  has  resulted  in  bringing  one  class 
of  men  under  the  most  degrading  bondage  to  another;  and 
in  the  still  more  serious  evil  of  leading  them  to  disregard  the 
authority  of  God.  Multitudes  who  would  be  shocked  at  the 
thought  of  eating  meat  on  Friday,  commit  the  greatest  moral 
offences  without  the  slightest  compunction.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
great  importance  to  keep  the  conscience  free ;  under  no  subjec- 
tion but  to  truth  and  God.  This  is  necessary,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  influence  on  our  own  moral  feelings,  but  also 
because  nothing  but  truth  can  really  do  good.  To  advocate 
even  a  good  cause  with  bad  arguments  does  great  harm,  by 
exciting  unnecessary  opposition;  by  making  good  men,  who 
oppose  the  arguments,  appear  to  oppose  the  truth ;  by  intro- 
ducing a  false  standard  of  duty ;  by  failing  to  enlist  the  support 
of  an  enlightened  conscience,  and  by  the  necessary  forfeiture 
of  the  confidence  of  the  intelligent  and  well  informed.  The 
cause  of  benevolence,  therefore,  instead  of  being  promoted,  is 
injured  by  all  exaggerations,  erroneous  statements,  and  false 
principles,  on  the  part  of  its  advocates,  vs.  14,  22. 

6.  It  is  obviously  incumbent  on  every  man  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  and  promote  right  views  of  duty,  not  only  for  his  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  others.  It  is  often  necessary  to  assert 
our  Christian  liberty  at  the  expense  of  incurring  censure,  and 
offending  even  good  men,  in  order  that  right  principles  of  duty 
may  be  preserved.  Our  Saviour  consented  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Sabbath-breaker,  and  even  "  a  wine-bibber  and  friend  of  publi- 
cans and  sinners;"  but  wisdom  was  justified  of  her  children. 
Christ  did  not  in  these  cases  see  fit  to  accommodate  his  conduct 
to  the  rule  of  duty  set  up,  and  conscientiously  regarded  as  cor- 
rect by  those  around  him.     He  saw  that  more  good  would  arise 
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from  a  practical  disregard  of  the  false  opinions  of  the  Jews,  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Sabbath  was  to  be  kept,  and  as  to 
the  degree  of  intercourse  which  was  allowed  with  wicked  men, 
than  from  concession  to  their  prejudices.  Enlightened  benevo- 
lence often  requires  a  similar  course  of  conduct,  and  a  similar 
exercise  of  self-denial  on  the  part  of  his  disciples. 

7.  While  Christian  liberty  is  to  be  maintained,  and  right 
principles  of  duty  inculcated,  every  concession  consistent  with 
truth  and  good  morals  should  be  made  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  the  welfare  of  others.  It  is  important,  however,  that  the 
duty  of  making  such  concessions  should  be  placed  on  the  right 
ground,  and  be  urged  in  a  right  spirit,  not  as  a  thing  to  be 
demanded,  but  as  that  which  the  law  of  love  requires.  In  this 
way  success  is  more  certain  and  more  extensive,  and  the  con- 
comitant results  are  all  good.  It  may  at  times  be  a  difficult 
practical  question,  whether  most  good  would  result  from  com- 
pliance with  the  prejudices  of  others,  or  from  disregarding 
them.  But  where  there  is  a  sincere  desire  to  do  right,  and  a 
willingness  to  sacrifice  our  own  inclinations  for  the  good  of 
others,  connected  with  prayer  for  divine  direction,  there  can  be 
little  danger  of  serious  mistake^  Evil  is  much  more  likely  to 
arise  from  a  disregard  of  the  opinions  and  the  welfare  of  our 
brethren,  and  from  a  reliance  on  our  own  judgment,  than  from 
any  course  requiring  self-denial,  vs.  13,  15,  20,  21. 

8.  Conscience,  or  a  sense  of  duty,  is  not  the  only,  and 
perhaps  not  the  most  important  principle  to  be  appealed  to  in 
support  of  benevolent  enterprises.  It  comes  in  aid,  and  gives 
its  sanction  to  all  other  right  motives,  but  we  find  the  sacred 
writers  appealing  most  frequently  to  the  benevolent  and  pious 
feelings ;  to  the  example  of  Christ ;  to  a  sense  of  our  obligations 
to  him ;  to  the  mutual  relation  of  Christians,  and  their  common 
connection  with  the  Redeemer,  &c.,  as  motives  to  self-denial 
and  devotedness,  vs.  15,  21. 

9.  As  the  religion  of  the  gospel  consists  in  the  inward  graces 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  who  have  these  graces  should  be  recog- 
nised as  genuine  Christians;  being  acceptable  to  God,  they 
should  be  loved  and  cherished  by  his  people,  notwithstanding 
their  weakness  or  errors,  vs.  17,  18. 

10.  The  peace  and  edification  of  the  church  are  to  be  sought 
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at  all  sacrifices  except  those  of  truth  and  duty ;  and  the  work 
of  God  is  not  to  be  destroyed  or  injured  for  the  sake  of  any 
personiJ  or  party  interests,  vs.  19,  20. 

11.  An  enlightened  conscience  is  a  great  blessing ;  it  secures 
the  liberty  of  the  soul  from  bondage  to  the  opinions  of  men, 
and  from  the  self-inflicted  pains  of  a  scrupulous  and  morbid 
state  of  moral  feeling ;  it  promotes  the  right  exercise  of  all  the 
virtuous  affections,  and  the  right  discharge  of  all  relative 
duties,  ver.  22. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


CONTENTS. 


This  chapter  consists  of  two  parts.  In  the  former,  vs.  1 — 18, 
the  apostle  enforces  the  duty  urged  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
by  considerations  derived  principally  from  the  example  of 
Christ.  In  the  latter  part,  vs.  14— 83,  we  have  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  discussion,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  confidence  in 
the  Roman  Christians,  of  his  motives  in  writing  to  them,  of  his 
apostolical  office  and  labours,  and  of  his  purpose  to  visit  Rome 
after  fulfilling  his  ministry  for  the  saints  at  Jerusalem. 


ROMANS  XV.  1—13. 

ANALYSIS. 

The  first  verse  of  this  chapter  is  a  conclusion  from  the  whole 
of  the  preceding.  On  the  grounds  there  presented,  Paul 
repeats  the  command  that  the  strong  should  bear  with  the  in- 
firmities of  the  weak,  and  that  instead  of  selfishly  regarding 
their  own  interests  merely,  they  should  endeavour  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  their  brethren,  vs.  1,  2.  This  duty  he  enforces 
by  the  conduct  of  Christ,  who  has  set  us  an  example  of  perfect 
disinterestedness,  as  what  he  suffered  was  not  for  himself,  ver.  3* 
This  and  similar  facts  mid  sentiments  recorded  in  the  Scripture 
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are  intended  for  our  admonition,  and  shonld  be  applied  for  tbat 
purpose,  rer.  4.  The  apostle  prays  that  God  would  bestow  on 
them  that  harmony  and  unanimity  which  he  had  urged  them  to 
cultirate,  vs.  5,  6.  He  repeats  the  exhortation  that  they  should 
receive  one  another,  even  as  Christ  had  received  them,  ver.  7. 
He  shows  how  Christ  had  received  them,  and  united  Jews  and 
Gentiles  in  one  body,  vs.  8 — 18. 

COMMENTARY. 

Vbrsb  1.  We  then  that  are  strong  ought  to  hear  the  infirmi- 
tki  of  the  weahy  and  not  to  please  ourselves.  The  separation  of 
this  passage  from  the  preceding  chapter  is  obviously  unhappy, 
as  there  is  no  change  in  the  subject.  ^  As  the  points  of  differ- 
ence are  not  essential,  as  the  law  of  love,  the  example  of  Christ, 
and  the  honour  of  religion  require  concession,  we  that  are  fully 
persuaded  of  the  indifference  of  those  things  about  which  our 
weaker  brethren  are  so  scrupulous,  ought  to  accommodate  our- 
selves to  their  opinions,  and  not  act  with  a  view  to  our  own 
gratification  merely.*  We  that  are  strong^  {Supazoe,)  strong  in 
reference  to  the  subject  of  discourse,  i.  e.,  faith,  especially  faith 
in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  lawfulness  of  all  kinds  of  food, 
and  the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Otight  to  hear^  i.  e., 
ought  to  tolerate,  {fiatnd^uv,)  The  infirmities^  ri  aa^vi^fiaxoy 
that  is,  the  prejudices,  errors,  and  faults  which  arise  from  weak- 
ness of  faith.  Compare  1  Cor.  ix.  20 — 22,  where  the  apostle  illus- 
trates this  command  by  stating  how  he  himself  acted  in  relation 
to  this  subject.  And  not  to  please  ourselves;  we  are  not  to  do 
every  thing  which  we  may  have  a  right  to  do,  and  make  our 
own  gratification  the  rule  by  which  we  exercise  our  Christian 
liberty.  ^^Significat  non  oportere  studium  suum  dirigere  ad 
satisfactionem  sibi,  quemadmodum  solent,  qui  proprio  judido 
contenti  alios  secure  negligunt."   Calvin. 

Yb&sb  2.  Let  each  one  of  us  please  his  neighbour,  for  his 
good  for  edification.  The  principle  which  is  stated  negatively 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  verse,  is  here  stated  affirmatively. 
We  are  not  to  please  ourselves,  but  others ;  the  law  of  love  is 
to  regulate  our  conduct ;  we  are  not  simply  to  ask  what  is  right 
in  itself,  or  what  is  agreeable,  but  also  what  is  benevolent  and 
pleasing  to  our  brethren.     The  object  which  we  should  have  in 
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riew  in  accommodating  ourselves  to  others,  however,  is  their 
good.  JPqt  good  to  edification  most  probably  means  irith  a 
view  to  his  good  so  that  he  may  be  edified.  The  latter  words, 
to  edijieationj  are,  therefore,  explanatory  of  the  former;  the 
good  we  should  contemplate  is  their  religious  improvement; 
which  is  the  sense  in  which  Paul  frequently  uses  the  word 
(oixodofiTJ)  edification;  chap.  xiv«  19,  2  Cor.  x.  8,  Eph.  iv^ 
12,  29.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  weak  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  others,  to  which  Paul  exhorts  us,  but  to  the  exercise 
of  an  enlightened  benevolence;  to  such  compliances  as  have  the 
design  and  tendency  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  our 
neighbour. 

Ybrse  8.  For  even  Christ  pleased  not  himself y  but  as  it  is 
written^  The  reproaehes  of  them  that  reproached  thee  fell  on  me. 
*For  even  Christ,  so  infinitely  exalted  above  all  Christians,  was 
perfectly  disinterested  and  condescending.'  The  example  of 
Christ  is  constantly  held  up,  not  merely  as  a  .model,  but  a 
motive.  The  disinterestedness  of  Christ  is  here  illustrated  by 
a  reference  to  the  fact  that  he  sufiered  not  for  himself,  but  for 
the  glory  of  God.  The  sorrow  which  he  felt  was  not  on  account 
of  his  own  privations  and  injuries,  but  zeal  for  GKkI's  service 
consumed  him,  and  it  was  the  dishonour  which  was  cast  on  Gk>d 
that  broke  his  heart.  The  simple  point  to  be  illustrated  is 
the  disinterestedness  of  Christ,  the  fact  that  he  did  not  please 
himself.  And  this  is  most  afiectingly  done  by  saying,  in  the 
language  of  the  Psalmist,  ^Ps.  Ixix.  10,)  "  The  zeal  of  thy 
house  hath  eaten  me  up;  and  the  reproaches  of  them  that 
reproached  thee  are  fallen  upon  me;"  that  is,  such  was  my 
zeal  for  thee,  that  the  reproaches  cast  on  thee  I  felt  as  if 
directed  against  myself.  This  Psalm  is  so  frequently  quoted 
and  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  that  it  must  be 
considered  as  directly  prophetical.  Compare  John  iL  17,  xv« 
26,  xix.  28,  Acts  i.  20.* 

*  Quod  si  regnet  in  nobis  Christns,  ut  in  fidelibns  snis  regnare  earn  neoesse 
est,  hie  quoque  sensns  in  animis  noetris  Tigebit,  at  qoicquid  derogat  Dei  glorie 
non  aliter  nos  ezonieiet,  qaam  si  in  nobis  resident  Eantnunc,  qoibns  snmma 
TOtonim  est,  maximos  honores  apud  eos  adipisoi  qui  probris  omnibus  Dei  nomen 
afficiunt,  Christum  pedibus  oonoulcant,  evangelium  ipsius  et  contumeliose  laoe- 
rant,  et  gladio  flammaque  persequuntur.  Non  est  sane  tutum  ab  iis  tantopere 
honorari,  a  quibus  non  modo  oontemnitor  Christos,  sed  oontumelioee  etiam 
traotatur. — Calvm. 
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Verbs  4.  For  whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were 
written  for  our  learning^  that  we,  through  patience  and  eomr 
fort  of  the  Scripture%  might  have  hope.  The  object  of  thia 
verse  is  not  so  much  to  show  the  propriety  of  applying 
the  passage  quoted  from  the  Psahns  to  Christ,  as  to  show  that 
the  facts  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  are  designed  for  our 
instruction.  The  charactei^  of  Christ  is  there  portrayed  that 
we  may  follow  his  example  and  imbibe  his  spirit.  The  itpo  ih. 
TcpovfpdfpTj  has  its  proper  temporal  sense ;  before  us,  before  our 
time.  The  reference  is  to  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  and  assumes,  as  the  New  Testament  writers  always 
assume  or  assert,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God,  holy 
men  of  old  writing  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
God  had  an  immediate  design  in  the  Scriptures  being  just  what 
they  are ;  and  that  design  was  the  sanctification  and  salvation 
of  men.  The  words,  through  patience  and  consolation  of  the 
Scriptures,  may  be  taken  together,  and  mean,  Hhrough  that 
patience  and  consolation  which  the  Scriptures  produce ;'  or  the 
words  through  patience  may  be  disconnected  from  the  word 
Scriptures,  and  the  sense  be,  Hhat  we  through  patience,  and 
ihrotJLgh  the  consolation  of  the  Scriptures,'  &;c.  The  former 
method  is  the  most  commonly  adopted,  and  is  the  most  natural.^ 
Might  have  hope*  This  may  mean,  that  the  design  of  the  divine 
instructions  is  to  prevent  all  despondency,  to  sustain  us  under 
our  present  trials ;  or  the  sense  is,  that  they  are  intended  to 
secure  the  attainment  of  the  gre%t  object  of  our  hopes,  the 
blessedness  of  heaven.  Either  interpretation  of  the  word  hope 
is  consistent  with  usage,  and  gives  a  good  sense.  The  former 
is  more  natural. 

Vebsb  5.  Now  the  Q-od  of  patience  and  consolation  grant 
you  to  be  like  minded  one  towards  another,  according  to  Jesus 
Christ.  ^  May  God,  who  is  the  author  of  patience  and  consola- 
tion, grant,'  &c.  Here  the  graces,  which  in  the  preceding  verse 
are  ascribed  to  the  Scriptures,  are  attributed  to  God  as  their 

*  The  MSS.  A.  G.  1,  29,  80,  84,  86,  88,  89,  41,  48,  47,  read  M  before  «« 
flnet^ttxuViaK.  which  would  render  the  second  mode  of  explaining  the  passage 
stated  in  the  text  the  more  probable.  The  Complatensian  edition,  Bengel, 
and  Lachmann,  adopt  this  reading,  though  the  preponderance  of  endence  is 
greatly  against  it. 
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author,  because  he  produces  them  by  his  Spirit,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  truth.  The  pcUtenee^  Imofwir^^  of  which 
the  apostle  speaks,  is  the  calm  and  steadfast  endurance  of  suf- 
fering, of  which  the  eansolationy  Ttapaxhjai^f  afforded  by  the 
Scriptures,  is  the  source.  This  resignation  of  the  Christian  is 
very  different  from  stoicism,  as  Calvin  beautifully  remarks: 
^'  Patientia  fidelium  non  est  ilia  durities,  quam  prsecipiunt  phi- 
losophi :  sed  ea  mansuetudo,  qua  nos  libenter  Deo  subjicimus, 
dum  gustus  bonitatis  ejus  paternique  amoris  dulcia  omnia  nobis 
reddit.  Ea  spem  in  nobis  alit  ac  sustinet,  ne  deficiat."  Luther 
says:  ^^Scriptura  quidem  docet^  sed  gratia  donat,  quod  ilia 
docet."  External  teaching  is  not  enough;  we  need  the  inward 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  enable  us  to  receive  and  conform 
to  the  truths  and  precepts  of  the  word.  Hence  Paul  prays 
that  God  would  give  his  readers  the  patience,  consolation, 
and  hope  which  they  are  bound  to  exercise  and  enjoy.  Paul 
prays  that  God  would  grant  them  that  concord  and  unanimity 
which  he  had  so  strongly  exhorted  them  to  cherish.  The 
expression  {to  ajbrb  fpoi^elp^)  to  be  like  minded^  does  not  here 
refer  to  unanimity  of  opinion,  but  to  harmony  of  feeling ;  see 
chap.  viii.  5,  xii.  8.  According  to  Je9u%  QhrisL,  i.  e.,  agreea- 
bly to  the  example  and  command  of  Christ;  in  a  Christian 
manner.  It  is,  therefore,  to  a  Christian  union  that  he  exhorts 
them. 

Ybrsb  6.  ThoA  ye  may  with  one  mind  and  with  one  mouth 
glorify  O-od,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jetue  Christ.  This 
harmony  and  fellowship  among  Christians  is  necessary,  in  order 
that  they  may  glorify  God  aright.  To  honour  God  effectually 
and  properly,  there  must  be  no  unnecessary  dissensions  among 
his  people.  Q-odj  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jeeue  Christy 
means  either  that  God  who  is  the  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  or 
the  God  and  Father  of  Christ.  This  expression  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  New  Testament;  see  2  Cor.  i.  3,  xi.  81,  Eph. 
i.  8,  1  Pet.  i.  8.  Most  commonly  the  genitive  too  xuptou  is 
assumed  to  belong  equally  to  the  two  preceding  nouns,  God 
and  Father.  Many  of  the  later  commentators  restrict  it  to  the 
latter,  and  explain  xai  as  exegetical :  *  God,  who  is  the  Father 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  In  favour  of  this  explanation,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  such  passages  as  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  Eph.  v.  20,  and 
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others,  in  wUch  b  t?edc  xod  zanjp  occur  without  the  genitiv^e 
too  xopeotj  x,T,i, 

Vbrsb  7.  Wherefore  reeeive  ye  one  another^  a9  Christ  also 
received  us.*  to  the  glory  of  Q-od,  Wherefore^  L  e.,  in  order  that 
with  one  heart  they  may  glorify  God.  This  cannot  be  done, 
unless  they  are  united  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship. 
The  word  {nponXafi^dvta&e)  reeewe^  has  the  same  sense  here 
that  it  has  in  chap.  xiv.  1 :  *  Take  one  another  to  yourselves, 
treat  one  another  kindly,  even  as  Christ  has  kindly  taken  us  to 
himself;'  npotr^Xd^sro^  sibi  9oeiavtt.  The  words,  to  the,ghry  of 
Oi>dy  may  be  connected  with  the  first  or  second  clause,  or  with 
both:  'Receive  ye  one  another,  that  Grod  may  be  glorified;" 
or,  *  as  Christ  has  received  us  in  order  that  God  might  be  glori- 
fied;' or,  if  referred  to  both  clauses,  the  idea  is,  *as  the  glory 
of  God  was  illustrated  and  promoted  by  Christ's  reception  of 
us,  so  also  will  it  be  exhibited  by  our  kind  treatment  of  each 
other.'  The  first  method  seems  most  consistent  with  the  con- 
text, as  the  object  of  the  apostle  is  to  enforce  the  duty  of  mutual 
forbearance  among  Christians,  for  which  he  suggests  two  mo- 
tives, the  kindness  of  Christ  towards  us,  and  the  promotion  of 
the  divine  glory.  If  instead  of  "received  u«,"  the  true  reading 
is,  received  yow,"  the  sense  and  point  of  the  passage  is  materi- 
ally altered.  Paul  must  then  be  considered  as  exhorting  the 
Gentile  converts  to  forbearance  towards  their  Jewish  brethren, 
on  the  ground  that  Christ  had  received  them,  though  aliens, 
into  the  commonwealth  of  Israel. 

Versb  8.  Now  I  Bay  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  minister  of  the 
circumcision  for  the  truth  of  O-od,  to  confirm  the  promises  made 
unto  the  fathers.  This  verse  follows  as  a  confirmation  or  illus- 
tration of  the  preceding.  Now  I  say,  i.  e.,  this  I  mean.  The 
apostle  intends  to  show  how  it  was  that  Christ  had  received 
those  to  whom  he  wrote.  He  had  come  to  minister  to  the  Jews, 
rer.  8,  and  also  to  cause  the  Gentiles  to  glorify  God,  ver.  9. 
The  expression,  minister j  or  servant^  of  the  circumcision,  means 

*  For  ifuk,  vfMk  is  read  in  the  MS8.  A.  0.  D.  (ex  emendatione,)  E.  F.  O.  1, 
21,  28,  29,  80,  87,  88,  89,  48,  52, 61,  in  both  the  Sjrtac,  in  the  Coptic,  Godde, 
Latin,  and  Armenian  versions,  and  in  several  of  the  Fathers.  It  is  adopted  in 
the  Complatensian  edition,  and  in  those  of  Griesbach,  Mill,  Knapp,  Tiaohmann, 
and  Tisehendort 
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«  minister  sent  to  the  Jewe^  as  ^  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,'  means 
^an  apostle  sent  to  the  Gentiles/  For  the  truth  €(f  Q-od^  i.  e.^ 
to  maintain  the  truth  of  God  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  pro* 
mises  made  to  the  fathers,  as  is  immediately  added.  The  truth 
of  God  is  his  veracity  or  fidelity.  Christ  had  exhibited  th^ 
greatest  condescension  and  kindness  in  coming,  not  as  a  Lord 
or  ruler,  but  as  an  humble  minister  to  the  Jews,  to  accomplish 
the  gracious  promises  of  God.  As  this  kmdness  was  not  con- 
fined to  them,  but  as  the  Gentiles  also  were  received  into  his 
kingdom,  and  united  with  the  Jews  on  equal  terms,  this  exam- 
ple of  Christ  furnishes  the  strongest  motives  for  the  cultivation 
of  mutual  affection  and  unanimity. 

YSBSB  9.  And  that  the  Gentiles  might  glor\fy  Q-od  for  his 
mercy.  Might  glorify y  do^daai,  have  glorified.  The  effect  is 
considered  as  accomplished.  The  apostle's  language  is,  aa 
usual,  concise.  There  are  two  consequences  of  the  work  of 
Christ  which  he  here  presents ;  the  one,  that  the  truth  of  God 
has  been  vindicated  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  to 
the  Jews ;  and  the  other,  that  the  Gentiles  have  been  led  to 
praise  God  for  his  mercy.  The  grammatical  connection  of  this 
sentence  with  the  preceding  is  not  very  clear.  The  most  pro- 
bable  explanation  is  that  which  makes  {do^daou)  glorify  depend 
upon  {Xiya})  J  sayy  in  ver.  8:^1  say  that  Jesus  Christ  became 
a  minister  to  the  Jews,  and  I  say  the  Gentiles  have  glorified 
God ;'  it  was  thus  he  received  both.  Calvin  supplies  deev,  and 
translates,  "The  Gentiles  ought  to  glorify  God  for  his  mercy;" 
which  is  not  necessary,  and  does  not  so  well  suit  the  context. 
The  mercy  for  which  the  Gentiles  were  to  praise  God,  is  obvi- 
ously the  great  mercy  of  being  received  into  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  made  partakers  of  all  its  blessings. 

As  it  is  written^  I  mil  confess  to  thee  among  the  Q-entUes^ 
and  sing  unto  thy  namcy  Ps.  xviii.  49.  In  this  and  the  follow- 
ing quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  idea  is  more  or  less 
distinctly  expressed,  that  true  religion  was  to  be  extended  to 
the  Gentiles ;  l^)d  they  therefore  all  include  the  promise  of  the 
extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
Jews.  In  Psahn  xviii.  49,  David  is  the  speaker.  It  is  he  that 
says:  "I  will  praise  thee  among  the  Gentiles."  He  is  contem- 
plated as  surrounded  by  Gentiles  giving  thanks  unto  God,  which 
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implies  that  they  were  the  worshippers  of  God.  Our  version 
renders  i^ofioXofjaoiiaz^  I  will  confesB^  make  acknowledgment 
to  thee.  The  word  in  itself  may  mean,  to  acknowledge  the 
truth,  or  sin,  or  God's  mercies;  and  therefore  it  is  properly 
rendered,  at  times,  to  give  thanks,  or  to  praise,  which  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  God's  goodness. 

Ybrsb  10.  And  agaitij  Jt^oice  ye  O-entiUs  with  hii  people. 
This  passage  is  commonly  considered  as  quoted  from  Dent, 
xxxii.  43,  where  it  is  found  in  the  Septuagint  precisely  as  it 
stands  here.  The  Hebrew  admits  of  three  interpretations, 
without  altering  the  text.  It  may  mean,  *  Praise  his  people,  ye 
Gentiles;'  or,  'Rejoice,  ye  tribes,  his  people;'  or,  'Rejoice, 
ye  Gentiles,  (rejoice,)  his  people.'  Hengensbenlerg  on  Ps. 
xviii.  50,  adopts  the  last  mentioned  explanation  of  the  passage 
in  Deuteronomy.  The  English  version  brings  the  Hebrew  into 
coincidence  with  the  LXX.  by  supplying  with:  'Rejoice,  ye 
Gentiles,  tvith  his  people.'  And  this  is  probably  the  true  sense. 
As  the  sacred  writer  (in  Deut.  xviii.)  is  not  speaking  of  the 
blessing  of  the  Jews  being  extended  to  the  Gentiles,  but  seems 
rather,  in  the  whole  context,  to  be  denouncing  vengeance  on 
them  as  the  enemies  of  God*?  people,  Calvin  and  others  refer 
this  citation  to  Ps.  Ixvii.  3,  5,  where  the  sentiment  is  clearly 
expressed,  though  not  in  precisely  the  same  words. 

Vbrsb  11.  And  again^  Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  Grentiles;  and 
laud  hiniy  all  ye  people.  This  passage  is  from  Ps.  cxvii.  1,  and 
strictly  to  the  apostle's  purpose.  * 

Ybrsb  12.  And  again^  Esaias  saithj  There  shall  be  a  root 
of  Jessey  and  he  that  shall  rise  to  rule  over  the  Q-entUes;  in  him 
shall  the  Q-entiles  trust,  Isa.  xi.  1,  10.  This  is  an  explicit  pre- 
diction of  the  dominion  of  the  Messiah  over  other  nations 
besides  the  Jews.  Here  again  the  apostle  follows  the  Septua- 
gint, giving,  however,  the  sense  of  the  original  Hebrew.  The 
promise  of  the  prophet  is,  that  from  the  decayed  and  fallen 
house  of  David,  one  should  arise,  whose  dominion  should 
embrace  all  nations,  and  in  whom  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews 
should  trust.  In  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  Christ  came, 
and  preached  salvation  to  those  who  were  near  and  to  those 
who  were  far  off.  As  both  classes  had  been  thus  kindly  received 
by  the  condescending  Saviour,  and  united  into  one  community, 
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they  should  recognise  and  love  each  other  as  brethren,  laying 
aside  all  censoriousness  and  contempt,  neither  judging  nor 
despising  one  another. 

Vbrsb  13.  Now  then  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  aU  joy 
and  peace  in  believingy  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Q-host.  All  joy  means  all  possible  joy.  Pan! 
here,  as  in  ver.  5,  concludes  by  praying  that  God  would  grant 
them  the  excellencies  which  it  was  their  duty  to  possess.  Thus 
constantly  and  intimately  are  the  ideas  of  acoountableness  and 
dependence  connected  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  We  are  to 
work  out  our  own  salvation,  because  it  is  God  that  worketh  in 
us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  according  to  his  good  pleasure.  The 
Q-od  of  hopej  i.  e.,  God  who  is  the  author  of  that  hope  which  it 
was  predicted  men  should  exercise  in  the  root  and  offspring  of 


FiU  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  m  believing j  i.  e.,  fill  you  with 
that  joy  and  concord  among  yourselves,  as  well  as  peace  of  con- 
science and  peace  towards  God,  which  are  the  results  of  genuine 
faith.  That  ye  may  abound  in  hope.  The  consequence  of  the 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings,  and  of  the  exercise  of  the  graces 
just  referred  to,  would  be  an  increase  in  the  strength  and  joy- 
fulness  of  their  hope;  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Q-host^ 
through  whom  all  good  is  given  and  all  good  exercised. 


ROMANS  XV.  14—33. 

ANALYSIS. 

Thb  apostle,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  epistle,  assures  the 
Romans  of  his  confidence  in  thetn,  and  that  his  motive  for 
writing  was  not  so  much  a  belief  of  their  peculiar  deficiency, 
as  the  desire  of  putting  them  in  mind  of  those  things  which 
they  already  knew,  vs.  14,  16.  This  he  was  the  rather  entitled 
to  do  on  account  of  his  apostolic  office,  conferred  upon  him  by 
divine  appointment,  and  confirmed  by  the  signs  and  wonders, 
and  abundant  success  with  which  God  had  crowned  his  minis- 
try, vs.  15,  16.  He  had  sufficient  ground  of  confidence  in  this 
respect,  in  the  results  of  his  own  labours,  without  at  all  encroach- 
ing upon  what  belonged  to  others;  for  he  had  made  it  a  rule 
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not  to  preach  where  others  had  proclaimed  the  gospel^  but  to 
go  to  places  where  Ohrist  was  previously  unknown,  vs.  17 — 21. 
His  labours  had  been  such  as  hitherto  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  his  purpose  to  visit  Rome.  Now,  however,  he  hoped  to  have 
that  pleasure,  on  his  way  to  Spain,  as  soon  as  he  had  accom- 
plished his  mission  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  contributions  of  the 
Christians  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  for  the  poor  saints  in 
Judea,  vs.  22 — 28.  Having  accomplished  this  service,  he  hoped 
to  visit  Rome  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  In  the  mean  time  he  begs  an  interest  in  their  prayers, 
and  commends  them  to  the  grace  of  God,  vs.  29 — 83. 

COMMENTARY. 
Ybrsb  14.  And  I  myself  aUo  am  persuaded  of^  yow,  fwy 
brethren^  that  ye  also  are  full  of  goodness^  filled  with  all  know- 
ledge^ able  also  to  admonish  one  another.*  Paul,  with  his 
wonted  modesty  and  mildness,  apologises,  as  it  were,  for  the 
plainness  and  ardour  of  his  exhortations.  They  were  given 
from  no  want  of  confidence  in  the  Roman  Christians,  and  they 
were  not  an  unwarrantable  assumption  of  authority  on  his  part. 
The  former  of  these  ideas  he  presents  in  this  verse,  and  the 
latter  in  the  next.  I  also  myself  i.  e.,  I  of  myself,  without  the 
testimony  of  others.  Paul  had  himself  such  knowledge  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  he  did  not  need 
to  be  informed  by  others  of  their  true  character.  That  ye  also 
arefvU  of  goodness^  i.  e.,  of  kind  and  conciliatory  feelings;  or, 
taking  aya^cDodi/ij  in  its  wider  sense,  full  of  virtue,  or  excel- 
lence. Filled  with  aU  knowledge^  i.  e.,  abundantly  instructed 
on  these  subjects,  so  as  to  be  able  to  instruct  or  admonish  each 
other.  It  was,  therefore,  no  want  of  confidence  in  their  dispo- 
sition or  ability  to  discharge  their  duties,  that  led  him  to  write 
to  them ;  his  real  motive  he  states  in  the  next  verse.  They 
were  able,  Pou&sTeiUj  to  put  in  mindj  to  bring  the  truth  seasona- 
bly to  bear  on  the  mind  and  consdenoe.  It  does  not  refer 
exclusively  to  the  correction  of  faults,  or  to  reproof  for  trans- 

*  For  iijJKmf  each  other,  aUxfivc,  otkert,  ia  read  in  the  MSS.  1,  2,  4,  6, 10, 14, 
16,  17,  18,  20,  28,  29,  82,  85,  88,  43,  46,  48,  62,  54,  62,  68;  in  the  Syriao  Ter- 
sion,  and  bj  many  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  The  Oomplatensiaa  editors,  Beia, 
Wetatein,  and  ChrieibMh,  adopt  thia  reading. 
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or  servant;  see  chap.  xiiL  6,  where  it  ia  applied  to  Uie  civil 
magistrate.  It  is,  however,  very  frequently  need  (as  is  also 
the  corresponding  verb)  of  those  who  exercised  the  office  of  a 
priest,  Deut.  x.  8,  Heb.  x.  11.  As  the  whole  of  this  verse  is 
figurative,  Paul  no  doubt  had  this  force  of  the  word  in  his 
mind,  when  he  called  himself  a  mintBter^  a  sacred  officer  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  not  a  priest,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  for 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  never  so  called  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, but  merely  in  a  figurative  sense.  The  sacrifice  which 
they  offer  are  the  people,  whom  they  are  instrumental  in 
bringing  unto  God. 

Ministering  the  gospel  of  Q-od^  that  the  offering  up  cf  the 
Gentiles  might  be  acceptable^  being  sanctified  by  the  Holy  0-host. 
This  is  the  apostle's  explanation  of  the  preceding  clause.  ^  He 
was  appointed  a  minister  of  Christ  to  administer,  or  to  act  die 
part  of  a  priest  in  reference  to  the  gospel,  that  is,  to  present 
the  Gentiles  as  a  holy  sacrifice  to  God.'  Paul,  therefore,  no 
more  calls  himself  a  priest  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  than 
he  calls  the  Gentiles  a  sacrifice  in  the  literal  meaning  of  that 
word.  The  expression,  {Upoopxaoirca  rb  tiacjijiXiou)  rendered 
ministering  the  gospel^  is  peculiar,  and  has  been  variously 
explained.  Erasmus  translates  it  sacrificans  evangeUumj  ^pre- 
senting the  gospel  as  a  sacrifice;'  Calvin,  eonseorans  evan- 
geUumj which  he  explains,  ^performing  the  sacred  mysteries  of 
the  gospel.'  The  general  meaning  of  the  phrase  probably  is, 
^  acting  the  part  of  a  priest  in  reference  to  the  gospeL'  Com- 
pare Mace.  iv.  7,  8,  UpotrfSip  rbu  pdfiou. 

The  sense  is  the  same,  if  the  word  (sbajiji^ou)  gospel  be 
made  to  depend  on  a  word  understood,  and  the  whole  sentence 
be  resolved  thus,  '  That  I  should  be  a  preacher  of  the  gospel 
(c/c  t6  thai  ju  xifjpoaaoifza  rb  zb)  to  the  Gentiles,  a  ministering 
priest  (i.  e.,  a  minister  acting  the  part  of  a  priest)  of  Jesus 
Christ,'  WahTs  ClatnSy  p.  740.  Paul  thus  acted  the  part  of  a 
priest  that  the  offering  of  the  Q-entUes  might  be  acceptable. 
The  word  {itpontpopd)  offering  sometimes  means  the  act  of  obla- 
tion, sometimes  the  thing  offered.  Our  translators  have  taken 
it  here  in  the  former  sense ;  but  this  is  not  so  suitable  to  the 
figure  or  the  context.  It  was  not  Paul's  act  that  was  to  be 
acceptable,  or  which  was  '  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit.'     The 
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rgoicmg.'  As,  m  the  previous  verses,  Paul  had  asserted  his 
divine  appointment  as  an  apostle,  he  shows,  in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  that  the  assertion  was  well  founded,  as  God  had 
crowned  his  labours  with  success,  and  sealed  his  ministry  with 
signs  and  wonders.  He,  therefore,  was  entitled,  as  a  minister 
of  God,  to  exhort  and  admonish  his  brethren  with  the  boldness 
and  authority  which  he  had  used  in  this  epistle.  This  boatting^ 
however,  he  had  only  in  or  through  Jesus  Christy  all  was  to  be 
attributed  to  him ;  and  it  was  in  reference  to  things  pertaining 
to  Oodj  i.  e.,  the  preaching  and  success  of  the  gospel,  not  to 
his  personal  advantages  or  worldly  distinctions.  There  is 
another  interpretation  of  the  latter  part  of  this  verse,  which 
also  gives  a  good  sense.  ^  I  have  therefore  ground  of  boasting, 
(i.  e.,  I  have)  offerings  for  God,  viz.,  Gentile  converts.*  (The 
words  tA  Ttpd^  rdp  &e6v  are  understood  as  synonymous  with  the 
word  npoa<popd  of  the  preceding  verse,  npoatife^iifza  being 
supplied.)  The  common  view  of  the  passage,  however,  is  more 
simple  and  natural. 

Verses  18,  19.  In  these  verses  the  apostle  explains  more 
fully  what  he  had  intended  by  saying  he  gloried,  or  exulted.  It 
was  that  God  had  borne  abundant  testimony  to  his  claims  as  a 
divinely  commissioned  preacher  of  the  gospel ;  so  that  he  had 
no  need  to  refer  to  what  others  had  done ;  he  was  satisfied  to 
rest  his  claims  on  the  results  of  his  own  labours  and  the  testi- 
mony of  God.  For  I  will  not  dare  to  speak  of  any  of  those 
things  which  Christ  hath  not  wrought  by  me.  That  is,  ^  I  will 
not  claim  the  credit  due  to  others,  or  appeal  to  results  which  I 
have  not  been  instrumental  in  effecting.'  According  to  another 
view,  the  meaning  is,  ^  I  will  not  speak  of  any  thing  as  the 
ground  of  boasting  which  Christ  has  not  done  by  me.'  The 
contrast  implied,  therefore,  is  not  between  what  he  had  done 
and  what  others  had  accomplished,  but  between  himself  and 
Christ.  He  would  not  glory  in  the  flesh,  or  in  any  thing  per- 
taining to  himself,  but  only  in  Christ,  and  in  what  he  had 
accomplished.  The  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  was  Christ's 
work,  not  Paul's;  and  therefore  Paul  could  glory  in  it  without 
self-exaltation.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  the  apostle  repre- 
sents himself  as  merely  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Christ  for 
the  conversion  of  men ;   the  real  efficiency  he  ascribee  to  the 
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Redeemer.  This  passage,  therefore,  exhibits  evidence  that 
Paul  regarded  Christ  as  still  exercising  a  (Controlling  agency 
over  the  souls  of  men,  and  rendering  effectual  the  labours  of  his 
faithful  ministers.  Such  power  the  sacred  writers  never  attri- 
bute to  any  being  but  God.  To  make  the  Q-entiles  obedient^ 
u  e.j  to  the  gospel ;  compare  chap.  L  5,  where  the  same  form 
of  expression  occurs.  The  obedience  of  which  Paul  speaks  is 
the  sincere  obedience  of  the  heart  and  life.  This  result  he  says 
Christ  effected,  through  his  instrumentality,  by  word  and  deedy 
not  merely  by  truth,  but  also  by  that  operation  which  Christ 
employed  to  render  the  truth  effectual.  It  was  not  only  by  the 
truth  as  presented  in  the  word,  but  also  by  the  effectual  inward 
operation  of  his  power,  that  Christ  converted  men  to  the 
faith. 

Verse  19.  Through  mighty  signs  and  wonders^  by  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  Qod^  i.  e.,  by  miracles,  and  by  the  influences 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Greek  is,  iv  duvdfut  (nj/ieicju  xai 
rtpdrmv^  iv  duvdfist  nvtofiaroz  &]ciotjy  that  is,  by  the  power  of 
(i.  e.,  which  comes  from)  signs  and  wonders,  and,  the  power 
which  flows  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  thus  Christ  rendered 
the  labours  of  Paul  successful.  He  produced  conviction,  or  the 
obedience  of  faith,  in  the  minds  of  the  Gentiles,  partly  by 
miracles,  partly  and  mainly  by  the  inward  working  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  That  Christ  thus  exercises  divine  power  both  in 
the  external  world  and  in  the  hearts  of  men,  clearly  proves  that 
he  is  a  divine  person.  Signs  and  wonders  are  the  constantly 
recurring  words  to  designate  those  external  events  which  are 
produced,  not  by  the  operation  of  second  causes,  but  by  the 
immediate  efficiency  of  God.  They  are  called  signs  because 
evidences  of  the  exercise  of  God's  power  and  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  his  declarations,  and  wonders  because  of  the  effect 
which  they  produce  on  the  minds  of  men.  This  passage  is, 
therefore,  analogous  to  that  in  1  Cor.  ii.  4,  "  My  speech  and 
preaching  was  not  in  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but 
in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power."  That  is,  he 
relied  for  success  not  on  his  own  skill  or  eloquence,  but  on  the 
powerful  demonstration  of  the  Spirit.  This  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit  consisted  partly  in  the  miracles  which  he  enabled 
the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  perform,  and  partly  in  the 
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influence  with  which  he  a41;ended  the  truth  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  those  that  believed;  see  Gal.  iii.  2 — 5, 
Heb.  ii.  4. 

So  that  from  Jeru%alemy  and  round  about  unto  lUyrieum^ 
IhavefuUy  preached  the  gospel  of  Ohrigt.  Mound  about,  xai 
xuxX(fjj  in  a  eirch^  Jerusalem  was  the  centre  around  which 
Paul  prosecuted  his  labours.  He  means  to  say,  that  through- 
out a  most  extertsive  region  I  have  successfully  preached  the 
gospel.  God  had  given  his  seal  to  Paul's  apostl^hip,  by 
making  him  so  abundantly  useful.  I  have  fully  preached, 
expresses,  no  doubt,  the  sense  of  the  original,  {n^hjpmxiuai  rh 
tbarfyiXiOv^  to  bring  the  gospel  (L  e.,  the  preaching  of  it)  to  an 
end,  to  accomplish  it  thoroughly ;  see  Col.  i.  25.  In  this  wide 
circuit  had  the  apostle  preached,  founding  churches,  and 
advancing  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  with  such  evidence  of  the 
divine  cooperation,  as  to  leave  no  ground  of  doubt  that  he  was 
a  divinely  appointed  minister  of  Christ. 

Ybrsbs  20,  21.  In  further  confirmation  of  this  point,  Paul 
states  that  he  had  not  acted  the  part  of  a  pastor  merely,  but  of 
an  apostle,  or  founder  of  the  church,  disseminating  the  gospel 
where  it  was  before  unknown,  so  that  the  evidence  of  his  apos- 
tleship  might  be  undeniable ;  compare  1  Con  iz.  2,  ^^  If  I  be 
not  an  apostle  unto  others,  yet  doubtless  I  am  to  you;  for.  the 
seal  of  my  apostleship  are  ye  in  the  Lord;"  and  2  Cor.  iii.  2,  3, 
Tea,  90  have  I  strwed  to  preach  the  gospel^  not  where  Christ 
was  namedj  lest  I  should  build  on  another  man's  foundation; 
that  is,  ^  I  have  been  desirous  of  not  preaching  where  Christ 
was  before  known,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  accomplish  the  pre- 
diction that  those  who  had  not  heard  should  understand.' 
(PeXoufisla^atj  so  to  prosecute  an  object  as  to  place  one's  ho7u>ur 
in  it.  The  motive  which  influenced  him  in  taking  this 
course,  was  lest  he  should  build  upon  another  man's  founda- 
tion. This  may  mean  either,  lest  I  should  appropriate  to 
myself  the  result  of  other  men's  labours ;  or,  lest  I  should  act 
the  part  not  of  an  apostle,  (to  which  I  was  called,)  but  of  a 
simple  pastor. 

Ybrse  21.  But^  as  it  is  written^  To  whom  he  was  not  spoken 
of  they  shall  see;  and  they  that  have  not  heard  shall  under- 
stand.     That  is,  I  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  prediction,  that 
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Christ  shoald  be  preached  where  he  bad  not  been  known.  It 
had  been  foretold  in  Isa.  liL  15,  that  Christ  should  be  preached 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  to  those  who  had  never  heard  of  his  name; 
it  was  in  accordance  with  this  prediction  that  Paul  acted. 
There  is,  however,  no  objection  to  considering  this  passage  as 
merely  an  expression,  in  borrowed  language,  of  the  apostle's 
own  ideas ;  the  meaning  then  is,  ^  I  endeavoured  to  preach  the 
gospel  not  where  Christ  was  named,  but  to  cause  those  to  see 
to  whom  he  had  not  been  announced,  and  those  to  understand 
who  had  not  heard.'  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  apostle's 
Baanner  of  using  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament;  see  chap. 
S^  15,  18.  But  as,  in  this  case,  the  passage  cited  is  clearly  a 
prediction^  the  first  method  of  explanation  should  probably  be 
preferred.  A  result  of  this  method  of  interweaving  passages 
from  the  Old  Testament,  is  often,  as  in  this  case  and  ver.  3,  a 
want  of  grammatical  coherence  between  the  different  members 
of  the  sentence ;  see  1  Cor.  ii.  9. 

Yersb  22.  For  which  cause  also  I  have  been  much  hindered 
from  coming  to  you.  That  is,  his  desire  to  make  Christ  known 
where  he  had  not  been  named,  had  long  prevented  his  intended 
journey  to  Rome,  where  he  knew  the  gospel  had  already  been 
preached.  Mtich^  rd  no)My  pUrumquCy  in  most  cases.  Th^ 
pressure  of  the  constant  calls  to  preach  the  gospel  where  he . 
then  was,  was  the  principal  reason  why  he  had  deferred  so  long 
visiting  Bon^e.  Hindered  from  coming^  it^exoTtTd/jnjp  too  iXi^elPy 
the  genitive  following  verbs  signifying  to  hinder. 

y B&SB  23.  BiU  now  having  no  more  place  in  these  parts^  and 
havii%g  a  great  desire  these  many  years  to  come  unto  yoUy  &c. 
Great  desire^  ineTrodioLPj  summum  desiderium.  The  expression, 
having  no  more  place  {fjajxht  rdizou  Ix^^f)  ^  ^^^  connection, 
would  seem  obviously  to  mean,  ^  having  no  longer  a  place  iu 
these  parts  where  Christ  is  not  known.'  This  idea  is  included 
in  the  declaration  that  he  had  fully  preached  the  gospel  in  aU 
that  region.  Others  take  the  word  (zdTtop)  rendered  place^  to 
signify  occasion^  opportunity^  ^  Having  no  longer  an  opportunity 
of  preaching  here ;'  see  Acts  xxv.  16,  Heb.  xii.  17. 

Vbrsb  24.  Whensoever  I  take  my  journey  into  Spain^  I  wiU 
come  to  you;  for  I  trust  to  see  you  in  my  journey ^  and  to  be 
brou>ght  on  my  way  thitherward  by  youy  if  first  I  be  somewhat 
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filled  with  your  company.  Whensoever  (cbc  i<l^  for  &c  <I»^»)  <w 
%oon  as;  ^As  soon  as  I  take  my  journey,'  &c.  The  words  in  the 
original,  corresponding  to  IwiU  come  unto  you^for  are  omitted 
in  many  MSS.*  The  sense  is  complete  without  them :  ^As  soon 
as  I  take  my  journey  into  Spain,  I  hope  to  see  you  on  my  way.' 
If  the  word  for  be  retained,  the  passage  must  be  diiferently 
pointed :  ^  Having  a  great  desire  to  see  you,  as  soon  as  I  go  to 
Spain,  (for  I  hope  on  my  way  to  see  you,  &c.,)  but  now  I  go  to 
Jerusalem.'  iSjpatn,  the  common  Greek  name  for  the  great 
Pyrenian  Peninsula,  was  ^Ifiepioy  although  Intwia  was  also 
used.  The  Romans  called  it  "^  lanacuia.  Whether  Paul  ever 
accomplished  his  purpose  of  visiting  Spain,  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 
There  is  no  historical  record  of  his  having  done  so,  either  in  the 
New  Testament,  or  in  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers ;  though 
most  of  those  writers  seem  to  have  taken  it  for  granted.  His 
whole  plan  was  probably  deranged  by  the  occurrences  at  Jeru- 
salem, which  led  to  his  long  imprisonment  at  Gesarea,  and  his 
being  sent  in  bonds  to  Rome.  To  be  brought  on  my  way.  The 
original  word  means,  in  the  active  voice,  to  attend  any  one  on 
a  journey  for  some  distance,  as  an  expression  of  kindness  and 
respect ;  and  also  to  make  provision  for  his  journey ;  see  Acts 
XV.  3,  XX.  38,  1  Cor.  xvi.  6,  2  Cor.  i.  16. 

Ybrsb  25.  But  now  I  go  unto  Jerusalem  to  minister  unto  the 
saintSy  L  e.,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  saints,  distributing  to 
them  the  contributions  of  the  churches ;  see  Heb.  vi.  10 ;  com- 
pare also  Matt.  viii.  15,  Mark  i.  81,  Luke  iv.  39.  The  word 
deaxopio}  is  used  for  any  kind  of  service.  The  present  partici- 
ple is  used  to  imply  that  the  journey  itself  was  a  part  of  the 
service  Paul  rendered  to  the  saints  at  Jerusalem. 

Vbrsbs  26,  27.  For  it  hath  pleased  them  of  Macedonia  and 
Achaia  to  make  a  contribution  for  the  poor  saints  which  are  at 
Jerusalem.  To  make  a  contribution^  xotvcopiav  vepd  noc^ffoa^ai^ 
to  bring  about  a  communion^  or  participation.  That  is,  to  cause 
the  poor  in  Jerusalem  to  partake  of  the  abundance  of  the  breth- 
ren in  Achaia.     In  this  way  the  ordinary  intransitive  sense  of 

*  The  MSS.  A.  G.  D.  £.  F.  G.  the  STriao,  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  and  Latin  Ter- 
sions,  some  of  the  Greek,  and  most  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  omit  'a^aun/mM  t^cc 
v/jiaUf  and  most  of  these  authorities  omit  ya^.  Mill,  Griesbaoh,  and  Knapp, 
omit  both ;  Laohmann  retains  ya^. 
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the  word  xotvwvia  is  retained.  Compare,  however,  2  Cor.  ix.  18, 
and  Heb.  ziii.  16,  where  the  transitive  sense  of  the  word  is  com- 
monly preferred.  Having  mentioned  this  fact,  the  apostle 
immediately  seizes  the  opportunity  of  showing  the  reasonable- 
ness and  duty  of  making  these  contributions.  This  he  does  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  detract  from  the  credit  due  to  the  Grecian 
churches,  while  he  shows  that  it  was  but  a  matter  of  justice  to 
act  as  they  had  done.  It  hath  pleased  them  verily;  and  their 
debtors  they  are;  i.  e.,  '  It  pleased  them,  /  say  {ydpj  redor* 
diendce  arationi  inservit^)  they  did  it  voluntarily,  yet  it  was  but 
reasonable  they  should  do  it.'  The  ground  of  this  statement  is 
immediately  added :  For  if  the  Q-entiUs  have  been  made  par- 
takers of  their  spiritual  things^  their  duty  is  also  to  minister  to 
them  in  carnal  things,  '1(  the  Gentiles  have  received  the 
greater  good  from  the  Jews,  they  may  well  be  expected  to  con- 
tribute the  lesser.'  The  word  (XuToopyTJaai)  rendered  to  minis- 
ter^ may  have  the  general  sense  of  serving;  or  it  may  be  used 
with  some  allusion  to  the  service  being  a  sacred  duty,  a  kind 
of  offering  which  is  acceptable  to  God.  "Nee  dubito,  quin 
significet  Paulus  sacrificii  speciem  esse,  quum  de  suo  erogant 
fideles  ad  egestatem  fratrum  levandam.  Sic  enim  persolvunt 
quod  debent  caritatis  officium,  ut  Deo  simul  hostiam  grati  odoris 
offerant:  sed  proprie  hoc  loco  ad  illud  mutuum  jus  compensa- 
tionis  respexit."  Calvin,  This,  however,  is  not  very  probable, 
as  the  expression  is,  Xerroupy^aai  aurolc,  to  minister  to  them. 
The  Xenoupyca  was  rendered  to  the  brethren,  not  to  God. 

Verse  28.  When  therefore  I  have  done  this,  and  sealed  unto 
them  this  fruit,  I  will  come  by  you  into  Spain.  The  word  sealed 
appears  here  to  be  used  figuratively,  *  When  I  have  safely  deli- 
vered this  fruit  to  them;'  compare  2  Kings  xxii.  4,  "Go  up 
to  Hilkiah,  the  high  priest,  and  sum  (seal,  afpdyeaoif^)  the 
silver,"  &c.  Commentators  compare  the  use  of  the  Latin  words 
consignare^  consignatioj  and  of  the  English  word  consign. 

Verse  29.  And  I  am  sure  that  when  I  come  unto  yoUy  I 
shaU  come  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel"^  of  Christ. 

*  The  words  toD  wayyoiiof  rev  are  omitted  in  the  MSS.  A.  G.  D.  F.  G.  67,  in 
the  Coptic  and  Ethiopic  versions,  and  by  some  of  the  Latin  Fathers.  Mill, 
Griesbaoh,  Laohmann,  Tischendorf,  and  others,  leave  them  out.  The  sense 
remains  the  same:  **I  shall  oome  in  the  ftilness  of  the  blessing  of  Ohhst.'* 
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The  fulnesB  qf  tJie  Uemng^  means  the  abundaixt  Ueflcnng.  Paul 
was  persuaded  that  Grod,  who  had  so  richly  crowned  his  laboors 
in  other  places,  would  cause  his  visit  to  Borne  to  be  attended  b  j 
those  abundant  blessings  which  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  ad^ted 
to  produce.  He  had^  in  chap,  i*  11,  expressed  his  desire  to  visit 
the  Roman  Christians,  that  he  might  impart  unto  tiiem  some 
spiritual  gift,  to  the  end  that  they  might  be  established. 

Ybbsb  30..  Now  I  beseeeh  you^  Ireikrenyfar  our  Lord  JetuM 
Chri8t*8  Mkcj  and  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit^  that  ye  9brioe 
together  toith  me  in  your  prayerM  to  Q-od  for  me.  As  the  apoa- 
tie  was  not  immediately  to  see  them,  and  knew  that  he  would^ 
in  the  meantime,  be  exposed  to  many  dangers,  he  earnestly 
begged  them  to  aid  him  with  their  prayers.  He  enforces  thk 
request  by  the  tenderest  considerations ;  for  our  Lord  Jesu$ 
Christ* 8  sakey  L  e.,  out  of  regard  to  the  Lord  Jesus;  ^whatever 
regard  you  hare  for  him,  and  whatever  desire  to  see  his  cuise 
prosper,  in  which  I  am  engaged,  let  it  induce  you  to  pray  for 
me.'  And  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit^  i.  e^  *  for  that  love  of  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  author,  aad  by  which  he  binds  the  hearts 
ef  Christians  together,  I  beseech  you,'  &c.  He  appeals,  there- 
fore, not  only  to  their  love  of  Christ,  but  to  their  love  for  him- 
self as  a  fellow  Christian.  That  ye  strive  together  with  me 
{aovaY<oviaaa&ai  /we,)  i.  e.,  ^  that  ye  aid  me  in  my  conflict,  by 
taking  part  in  it/     This  they  were  to  do  by  their  prayers. 

Ybrbb  31.  That  I  may  be  delivered  from  them  Huxt  do  no% 
believe  in  Judea.  There  are  three  objects  for  which  he  particu- 
larly wished  them  to  pray ;  his  safety,  the  successful  issue  of 
his  mission,  and  that  he  might  come  to  them  with  joy.  How 
much  reason  Paul  had  to  dread  the  violence  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews  is  evident  from  the  history  given  of  this  visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  They  endeavoured  to  destroy 
his  life,  accused  him  to  the  Roman  governor,  and  effected  his 
imprisonment  for  two  years  in  Cesarea,  whence  he  was  sent  in 
chains  to  Rome.  Nor  were  his  apprehensions  confined  to  the 
unbelieving  Jews ;  he  knew  that  even  the  Christians  there,  firom 
their  narrow-minded  prejudices  against  him  as  a  preacher  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  as  the  advocate  of  the  liberty  of  Christians 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  law,  were  greatly  embittered 
against  him.     He,  therefore,  begs  the  Roman  believers  to  pray 
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2.  The  moral  excellences  which  we  are  justly  required  to 
attain,  and  the  consolations  which  we  are  commanded  to  seek 
in  the  use  of  appropriate  means,  are  still  the  gifts  of  God. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  inconsistency  between  the  doctrines  of 
free  agency  and  dependence,  vs.  5,  18. 

3.  Those  are  to  be  received  and  treated  as  Christians  whom 
Christ  himself  has  received.  Men  have  no  right  to  make  terms 
of  communion  which  Christ  has  not  made,  ver.  7. 

4.  There  is  no  distinction,  under  the  gospel,  between  the  Jew 
and  Gentile ;  Christ  has  received  both  classes  upon  the  same 
terms  and  to  the  same  privileges,  vs.  8 — 12. 

6.  The  quotation  of  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
the  sacred  writers  of  the  New,  and  the  application  of  them  in 
proof  of  their  doctrines,  involves  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
divine  authority  of  the  ancient  prophets.  And  as  these  pre- 
dictions are  quoted  from  the  volume  which  the  Jews  recognise 
as  their  Bible,  or  the  word  of  God,  it  is  evident  that  the  apos- 
tles believed  in  the  inspiration  of  all  the  books  included  in  the 
sacred  canon  by  the  Jews,  vs.  9 — 12. 

6.  Christian  ministers  are  not  priests,  i.  e.,  they  are  not 
appointed  to  ^'  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins."  It  is  no  part 
of  their  work  to  make  atonement  for  the  people ;  this  Christ 
has  done  by  the  one  offering  up  of  himself,  whereby  he  has  for 
ever  perfected  them  that  are  sanctified,  ver.  16.  A  priest, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  is  one  appointed  for  men  who  have 
not  liberty  of  access  to  God,  to  draw  nigh  to  him  in  their 
behalf,  and  to  offer  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sin.  In  this 
sense  Christ  is  our  only  Priest.  The  priesthood  of  believers 
consists  in  their  having  (through  Christ)  liberty  of  access  unto 
God,  and  offering  themselves  and  their  services  as  a  living 
sacrifice  unto  him.  In  one  aspect,  the  fundamental  error  of 
the  church  of  Rome  is  the  doctrine  that  Christian  ministers  are 
priests.  This  assumes  that  sinners  cannot  come  to  Gt>d  through 
Christ,  and  that  it  is  only  through  the  intervention  of  the 
priests  men  can  be  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  redemp- 
tion. This  is  to  put  the  keys  of  heaven  into  the  hands  of 
priests.  It  is  to  turn  men  from  Christ  to  those  who  cannot 
save. 

7.  The  truth  of  the  gospel  has  been  confirmed  by  God,  by 
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signs  and  wonders,  and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Infidelity,  therefore,  is  a  disbelief  of  the  testimony  of  God. 
When  God  has  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  mission  of  his 
servants,  the  sin  of  unbelief  is  not  relieved  by  the  denial  that 
the  evidence  is  satisfactory.  If  the  gospel  is  true,  therefore, 
infidelity  will  be  found  not  merely  to  be  a  mistake,  but  a  crime, 
ver.  19. 

8.  The  success  of  a  minister  in  winning  souls  to  Christ  may 
be  fairly  appealed  to  as  evidence  that  he  preaches  the  truth. 
It  is,  when  clearly  ascertained,  as  decisive  an  evidence  as  the 
performance  of  a  miracle ;  because  it  is  as  really  the  result  of  a 
divine  agency.  This,  however,  like  all  other  evidence,  to  be 
of  any  value,  must  be  carefully  examined  and  faithfully  applied. 
The  success  may  be  real,  and  the  evidence  decisive,  but  it  may 
be  applied  improperly.  The  same  man  may  preach  (and  doubt- 
less every  uninspired  man  does  preach)  both  truth  and  error ; 
God  may  sanction  and  bless  the  truth,  and  men  may  appeal  to 
this  blessing  in  support  of  the  error.  This  is  often  done.  Suc- 
cess therefore  is  of  itself  a  very  difficult  test  for  us  to  apply, 
and  must  ever  be  held  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Nothing  can  prove  that  to  be  true  which  the  Bible  pro- 
nounces to  be  false,  vs.  18,  19. 

9.  Prayer  (and  even  intercessory  prayer)  has  a  real  and 
important  efficacy ;  not  merely  in  its  influence  on  the  mind  of 
him  who  offers  it,  but  also  in  securing  the  blessings  for  which 
we  pray.  Paul  directed  the  Roman  Christians  to  pray  for  the 
exercise  of  the  divine  providence  in  protecting  him  from  danger, 
and  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  brethren 
in  Jerusalem.  This  he  would  not  have  done,  were  such  peti- 
tions of  no  avail,  vs.  80,  81. 

REMARKS. 

It  The  duty  of  a  disinterested  and  kind  regard  to  others,  in 
the  exercise  of  our  Christian  liberty,  is  one  of  the  leading  topics 
of  this,  as  it  is  of  the  preceding  chapter,  vs.  1 — 18. 

2.  The  desire  to  please  others  should  be  wisely  directed,  and 
spring  from  right  motives.  We  should  not  please  them  to  their 
own  injury,  nor  from  the  wish  to  secure  their  favour ;  but  for 
their  good,  that  they  may  be  edified,  ver.  2. 
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8.  TbB  cliaraoter  and  oonduct  of  JesuB  Obrist  are  at  once  the 
most  perfect  model  of  excellence  and  the  most  persuaaiye  motive 
lo  obedience.  The  dignity  <^  his  person,  the  greatness  of  his 
eondescension,  the  severity  of  his  sufferings,  the  fervonr  of  his 
love  towards  ns,  all  combine  to  render  his  example  effective  in 
humbling  us,  in  view  of  our  own  short*comings,  and  in  exciting 
us  to  walk  even  as  he  walked,  vs.  4 — 18. 

4.  We  should  constantly  resort  to  the  Scriptures  for  instruc- 
tion and  consolation.  They  were  written  for  this  purpose ;  and 
we  have  no  right  to  expect  these  blessings  unless  we  use  the 
means  appointed  for  their  attainment.  As  God,  however,  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  works  all  good  in  us,  we  should 
rely  neither  on  the  excellence  of  the  means,  nor  the  vigour  and 
diligence  of  our  own  exertions,  but  on  his  blessing,  which  is  to 
be  sought  by  prayer,  vs.  4,  6,  18. 

5.  The  cUsseusions  of  Christians  are  dishonourable  to  God. 
They  must  be  of  one  mind,  i.  e.,  sincerely  and  affectionately 
united,  if  they  would  glorify  their  Father  in  heaven,  vs.  6—7. 

6.  A  monitor  or  instructor  should  be  full  of  goodness  and 
knowledge.  The  human  heart  resists  censoriousness,  pride,  and 
ill  feeling,  in  an  admonisher;  and  is  thrown  into  such  a  state, 
by  the  exhibition  of  these  evil  dispositions,  that  the  truth  is 
little  likely  to  do  it  any  good.  As  oil  poured  on  water  smooths 
its  surface,  and  renders  it  transparent,  so  does  kindness  calm 
the  minds  of  men,  and  prepare  them  for  the  ready  entrance 
of  the  truth.     Besides  these  qualifications,  he  who  admonishes 

,  others  should  be  entitled  thus  to  act.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
this  title  should  rest  on  his  official  station;  but  there  should 
be  superiority  of  some  kind— of  age,  excellence,  or  know- 
ledge— to  give  his  admonitions  due  effect.  Paul's  peculiar 
modesty,  humility,  and  mildness,  should  serve  as  an  example 
to  us,  vs.  14,  15. 

7.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  build  improperly  on  another 
man's  foundation.  Pastors  and  teachers  must  of  course  preach 
Christ  where  he  had  before  been  known ;  but  they  should  not 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  results  of  the  labours  of  others, 
or  boast  of  things  which  Christ  has  not  wrought  by  them.  The 
man  who  reaps  the  harvest,  is  not  always  he  who  sowed  the 
seed.     One  plants,  and  another  waters,  but  God  giveth  the 
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increase.    So  then  neither  is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  neither 
he  that  watereth,  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase,  vs.  19,  20. 

8.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  have  the  means,  to  contribute 
to  the  necessities  of  others,  and  especially  to  the  wants  of  those 
from  whom  they  themselves  have  received  good,  vs.  26,  27. 

9.  The  fact  that  men  are  prejudiced  against  us,  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  do  them  good.  The  Jewish  Christians  were 
ready  to  denounce  Paul,  and  to  cast  out  his  name  as  evil ;  yet 
he  collected  contributions  for  them,  and  was  very  solicitous  that 
they  should  accept  of  his  services,  ver.  81. 

10.  Danger  is  neither  to  be  courted  nor  fled  from;  but 
encountered  with  humble  trust  in  Crod,  ver.  81. 

11.  We  should  pray  for  others  in  such  a  way  as  really  to 
enter  into  their  trials  and  conflicts;  and  believe  that  our 
prayers,  when  sincere,  are  a  real  and  great  assistance  to  them. 
It  is  a  great  blessing  to  have  an  interest  in  the  prayers  of  the 
righteous. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

CONTENTS. 
Ik  this  concluding  chapter,  Paul  first  commends  to  the  church 
at  Rome  the  deaconess  Phebe,  vs.  1,  2.  He  then  sends  his 
salutations  to  many  members  of  the  church,  and  other  Chris- 
tians who  were  then  at  Rome,  vs.  8 — 16.  He  earnestly  exhorts 
his  brethren  to  avoid  those  who  cause  contentions ;  and  after 
commending  their  obedience,  he  prays  for  God's  blessing  upon 
them,  vs.  17 — 21,  Salutations  from  the  apostle's  companions, 
vs.  22 — ^24.     The  concluding  doxology,  vs.  26—27. 

ROMANS  XVI.  1— 2t 

COMMENTARY. 

Verse  1.  I  commend  unto  you  Phebe  our  niter,  which  t$  a 

servant  of  the   church  which  is   at    Cenehrea.     Phebe,  from 

Phoebus,  (Apollo.)    The  early  Christians  retained  their  names, 

although  they  were  derived  from  the  names  of  false  gods, 
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because  they  had  lost  all  religions  significance  and  reference. 
In  like  manner  we  retain  the  use  of  the  names  of  the  days  of 
the  week,  without  ever  thinking  of  their  derivation.  Corinth, 
being  situated  on  a  narrow  isthmus,  had  two  ports,  one  towards 
Europe,  and  the  other  towards  Asia.  The  latter  was  called 
Cenchrea,  where  a  church  had  been  organized,  of  which  Phebe 
was  a  servant  {dcdxovo^,)  i.  e.,  deaconess.  It  appears  that  in  the 
apostolic  church,  elderly  females  were  selected  to  attend  upon 
the  poor  and  sick  of  their  own  sex.  Many  ecclesiastical  writers 
suppose  there  were  two  classes  of  these  female  officers ;  the  one 
{7rpe<T^'ju3e<:^  corresponding  in  some  measure  in  their  duties  to 
the  elders,)  having  the  oversight  of  the  conduct  of  the  younger 
female  Christians ;  and  the  other,  whose  duty  was  to  attend  to 
the  sick  and  the  poor.  See  Suicer's  Thesaurus,  under  the 
word  dcdxopo^;  Bingham's  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  11,  12; 
Augusti's  Denkwlirdigkeiten  der  christl.  Archaologie. 

Versb  2.  Tfiat  ye  receive  her  in  the  Lard,  The  words  in 
the  Lordf  may  be  connected  either  with  receive,  *  receive  her  in 
a  religious  manner,  and  from  religious  motives ;'  or  with  the 
pronoun,  her  in  the  Lord,  her  as  a  Christian.  The  apostle 
presents  two  considerations  to  enforce  this  exhortation;  first, 
regard  for  their  Christian  character;  and,  secondly,  the  service 
which  Phebe  had  rendered  to  others.  As  becometh  saints;  this 
expression  at  once  describes  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to 
receive  her,  and  suggests  the  motive  for  so  doing.  The  words 
df /ft>C  roJv  &,Y^Q)v  may  mean,  *  as  it  becomes  Christians  to  receive 
their  brethren,'  or,  *sicut  sanctos  excipi  oportet,  as  saints  ought 
to  be  received.*  In  the  former  case,  iyiwy  (saints)  are  those 
who  received,  and  in  the  latter,  those  who  are  received.  And 
that  ye  assist  her  in  whatsoever  business  she  hath  need  of  you. 
They  were  not  only  to  receive  her  with  courtesy  and  affection, 
but  to  aid  her  in  any  way  in  which  she  required  their  assistance. 
The  words  (iv  ^  dv  irpdyfiare)  in  whatsoever  business,  are  to  be 
taken  very  generally,  in  whatever  matter,  or  in  whatever 
respect.  For  she  hath  been  a  succourer  of  many,  and  of 
myself  also.  The  word  {npoazdre^)  succourer,  means  a  pat- 
roness, a  benefactor;  it  is  a  highly  honorable  title.  As  she  had 
80  frequently  aided  others,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  she 
should  be  assisted. 
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Ybrsb  8.  Salute  PrisciUa*  and  Aquila<,  my  helpers  in  Ohriit 
Je9U8y  i.  e.,  my  fellow  labourers  in  the  promotion  of  the  gospel. 
PrisdUa  is  the  diminutive  form  of  Prisca;  compare  Livia  and 
Livilla,  Drusa  and  Drusilla,  Quinta  and  Quintilla,  Secunda  and 
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to  this  fsmilj.  So  many  of  the  oldest  MSS.  and  rersiofis,  how- 
ever, read  AtiOy  instead  of  Aehaia^  in  tliis  Terse,  diat  the  great 
aajoritj  of  editors  have  adopted  that  reading.  This,  of  eonrse, 
removes  even  the  appearance  of  ccmtradiotion. 

Yb&sbs  6,  7.  Oreei  Mary,  who  bestowed  mmeh  labour  vpon 
m.  SahUe  Amhronieu$  and  JuniOj  mg  ktumnen  and  myfeUow- 
priioners.  Instead  of  e/c  ^f*^^>  some  of  the  older  MSS.  read 
f^  &fiaCf  and  others  iv  dfuu.  The  common  text  is,  however, 
retained  in  the  latest  editions,  and  is  better  suited  to  the  eon* 
text,  as  the  assiduous  service  of  Mary,  rendered  to  the  iqK>8tle, 
is  a  more  natural  reason  of  his  salutation,  than  that  she  had 
been  serviceable  to  the  Roman  Christians.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  Junia  be  the  name  of  a  man  or  of  a  woman,  as  the 
form  in  which  it  occurs  (^loouiap)  admits  of  either  explanation* 
If  a  man's  name,  it  is  Junias ;  if  a  woman's,  it  is  Junia.  It  is 
commonly  taken  as  a  female  name,  and  the  person  intended  is 
mpposed  to  have  been  the  wife  or  sister  of  Andronicus.  My 
kinsmen^  i.  e.,  relatives,  and  not  merely  of  the  same  nation;  al 
least  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for  taking  the  word  in 
this  latter  general  sense.  Fettoto-prisoners.  Paul,  in  2  Cor, 
xu  28,  when  enumerating  his  labours,  says,  ^^  In  stripes  above 
measure,  in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft,"  &c.  He  was, 
often  in  bonds,  (Clemens  Bomanus,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Cor* 
inthians,  sect.  6,  says  seven  times,)  he  may,  therefore,  have 
had  numerous  fellow-prisoners.  Who  are  of  note  among  the 
apoetles;  htiinjfwe  iu  ro?c  daroaroXSt^,  This  may  mean  either 
they  were  distinguished  apostles,  or  they  were  highly  respected 
by  the  apostles.  The  latter  is  most  probably  the  correct  inter* 
pretation ;  because  the  word  apoetle^  unless  connected  with  some 
other  word,  as  in  the  phrase,  ^^  messengers  (apostles)  of  the 
churches,"  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  applied  in  the  New  Testament 
to  any  othiN  than  the  original  messengers  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
is  never  used  in  Paul's  writings,  except  in  its  strict  official 
sense.  The  word  has  a  fixed  meaning,  from  which  we  should 
not  depart  without,  special  reason.  Besides,  the  article  {ip  rdcc 
daroardXoi^y)  among  the  apostles,  seems  to  point  out  the  definite 
well-known  class  of  persons  almost  exclusively  so  called.  The 
passage  is  so  understood  by  Koppe  {magna  eorum  fama  est 
apud  apostolosy)  Flatt,  Bloomfielc^  Meyer,  Philippi,  and  the 
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Ybbsb  16.  SalfUe  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss.  Reference 
to  this  custom  is  made  also  in  1  Cor,  zyL  20,  1  Thess.  v.  26, 
1  Peter  y.  14.  It  is  supposed  to  haye  been  of  oriental  origin, 
and  continued  for  a  long  time  in  the  early  churches  ;*  after 
prayer,  and  especially  before  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  brethren  saluting  in  this  way  the  brethren,  and  the 
sisters  the  sisters.  This  salutation  was  expressive  of  mutual 
affection  and  equality  before  Gt)d. 

Ybbsb  17.  Now  I  beseech  you,  hrethreUj  mark  them  which 
cause  divisians  and  offences  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye 
have  leamedj  and  avoid  them.  While  he  urges  them  to  the 
kind  reception  of  all  faithful  ministers  and  Christians,  he 
enjoins  upon  them  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  who  cause 
divisions  and  offences.  There  were  probably  two  evils  in  the 
apostle's  mind  when  he  wrote  this  passage;  the  divisions  occa- 
sioned by  erroneous  doctrines,  and  the  offences  or  scandals 
occasioned  by  the  evil  conduct  of  the  false  teachers.  Almost 
all  the  forms  of  error  which  distracted  the  early  church,  were 
intimately  connected  with  practical  evils  of  a  moral  character. 
This  was  the  case  to  a  Certain  extent  with  the  Judaizers ;  who 
not  only  disturbed  the  church  by  insisting  on  the  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  also  pressed  some  of  their  doctrines  to 
an  immoral  extreme;  see  1  Cor.  v.  1 — 5.  It  was  still  more 
obviously  the  case  with  those  errorists,  infected  with  a  false 
philosophy,  who  are  described  in  Col.  ii.  10 — 23,  1  Tim. 
iv.  1 — 8.  These  evils  were  equally  opposed  to  the  doctrines 
taught  by  the  apostle.  Those  who  caused  these  dissensions, 
Paul  commands  Christians,  first,  to  mark  {noTcuVy)  i.  e.,  to 
notice  carefully,  and  not  allow  them  to  pursue  their  corrupting 

*  Jutim  ApoL  IL,  AjoJhwt  ^aJfum  irwrnfi/ual^M.  wmtcufMmu  tut  Mt^;  *  After 
prayers  we  ealate  one  another  with  a  kiss.'  TeriuUian  de  Oratione:  "Quae 
oratio  onm  diTortio  sancti  oeonli  Integra?  Qnem  omnino  offioiom  faoientem 
impedit  pax?  Qnale  sacrifioinm  sine  pace  reoeditorf"  Bj  pwee^  is  here 
intended  the  kiss  of  peace,  for  he  had  before  said,  "Chun  firatribns  snbtrahani 
oscnlam  paois,  quod  est  signaonlum  orationis.*'  In  the  ApoetoUc  Gonstitii- 
tions,  it  is  said  (L.  2,  c.  57,)  **  Then  let  the  men  apart,  and  the  women  apart, 
salnte  each  other  with  a  kiss  in  the  Lord."  Origm  says,  on  this  Terse, 
«<From  this  passage  the  custom  was  deliTered  to  the  chorohes,  that  after 
prayers  the  brethren  should  salute  one  another  with  a  Um."— 8ee  Qretius 
and  Whitby. 
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course  unheeded;  and,  secondly,  to  avddy  i.  e.,  to  break  off 
connection  with  them. 

Vbrsb  18.  For  they  that  are  etich  serve  not  our  Lord  Jeeus 
Christy  hut  their  own  heUy;  and  by  good  words  and  fair  speeches 
deceive  the  hearts  of  the  simple.  These  men  are  to  be  avoided, 
beoanse  they  are  wicked  and  injurious.  The  description  here 
given  is  applicable,  in  a  great  degree,  to  errorists  in  all  ages. 
They  are  not  actuated  by  zeal  for  the  Lord  Jesus ;  they  are 
selfish,  if  not  sensual ;  and  they  are  plausible  and  deceitful. 
Compare  Phil.  iii.  18,  19,  2  Tim.  iii.  6,  6.  The  words 
{XP^(noXorfia  and  edXoylcLj  hlandiloquentia  et  assentatio)  rendered 
good  words  and/atr  speeches^  do  not  in  this  connection  materi- 
ally differ.  They  express  that  plausible  and  flattering  address 
by  which  false  teachers  are  wont  to  secure  an  influence  over  the 
simple.  The  word  {&xaxo<Cj  simple^  signifies  not  merely  innO' 
eenty  but  unwary^  he  who  is  liable  to  deception.  (Prov.  xiv. 
16,  dxaxo^  mtrreuee  navrl  Xirftp^  the  simple  believes  every  thing,) 

Vbrsb  19.  For  your  obedience  is  come  abroad  unto  all  men^ 
&;c.  This  clause  admits  of  two  interpretations ;  the  word  obe- 
dience may  express  either  their  obedience  to  the  gospel^  their 
faith,  (see  chap.  i.  8,)  or  their  obedient  disposition^  their  readi- 
ness to  follow  the  instructions  of  their  religious  teachers.  If 
the  former  meaning  be  adopted,  the  sense  of  the  passage  is 
this,  ^Ye  ought  to  be  on  your  guard  against  these  false 
teachers,  for  since  your  character  is  so  high,  your  faith  being 
every  where  spoken  of,  it  would  be  a  great  disgrace  and  evil  to 
be  led  astray  by  them.'  If  the  latter  meaning  be  taken,  the 
sense  is,  *  It  is  the  more  necessary  that  you  should  be  on  your 
guard  against  these  false  teachers,  because  your  ready  obedience 
to  your  divine  teachers  is  so  great  and  generally  known.  This, 
in  itself,  is  commendable,  but  I  would  that  you  joined  prudence 
with  your  docility.'  This  latter  view  is,  on  account  of  the 
concluding  part  of  the  verse,  most  probably  the  correct  one ; 
see  2  Cor.  x.  6,  Phil.  v.  21. 

I  am  glady  therefore^  on  your  behalf  \  but  yet  I  would  have 
you  wise  unto  that  which  is  goodj  and  simple  concerning  evil. 
That  is,  *  Simplicity  (an  unsuspecting  docility)  is  indeed  good; 
but  I  would  have  you  not  only  simple,  but  prudent.    You  must 
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not  only  avoid  doing  evil,  but  be  careftd  that  yon  do  not  suffer 
evil.  Grotius*  explanation  is  peculiarly  happy,  Ua  prudente$ 
tU  nanfaUamini;  ita  boniut  nonfallatU;  Uoo  good  to  deceive, 
too  wise  to  be  deceived.'  The  word  (dxipouo^  from  a  et  xtpdw) 
dimple^  medkim  itnmixedj  purcj  and  then  Jiarmlesi.  ^Wise  as  to 
(«^c)  good,  but  simple  as  to  evil;'  or,  *wise  so  that  good  may 
result,  and  simple  so  that  evil  may  not  be  done.'  This 
latter  is  probably  the  meaning.  Paul  would  have  them  so 
wise  as  to  know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves;  and  yet 
harmless. 

Ybrbb  20.  And  the  God  of  peace  »haU  hmUe  Satan  under 
your  feet  shortly.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with 
you.  Amen.  As  the  evils  produced  by  the  false  teachers  were 
divisions  and  scandals,  the  apostle,  in  giving  them  the  assurance 
of  the  effectual  aid  of  God,  calls  him  the  Gf^od  of  peace^  i.  e., 
God  who  is  the  author  of  peace  in  the  comprehensive  scriptural 
sense  of  that  term.  Shall  bruise  is  not  a  prayer,  but  a  consola- 
tory declaration  that  Satan  should  be  trodden  under  foot.  As 
Satan  is  constantly  represented  as/^  working  in  the  children  of 
disobedience,"  the  evil  done  by  them  is  sometimes  referred  to 
him  as  the  instigator,  and  sometimes  to  the  immediate  agents' 
who  are  his  willing  instruments.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  you.  This  is  a  prayer  for  the  favour  and  aid  of 
Christ,  and  of  course  is  an  act  of  worship,  and  a  recognition  of 
the  Saviour's  divinity. 

Versb  21 — 24.  These  verses  contain  the  salutations  of  the 
apostle's  companions  to  the  Roman  Christians,  and  a  repetition 
of  the  prayer  just  mentioned.  I  TertiuB^  who  wrote  this  epistle^ 
salute  you  in  the  Lord.  Tertius  was  Paul's  amanuensis.  The 
apostle  seldom  wrote  his  epistles  with  his  own  hand ;  hence  he 
refers  to  the  fact  of  having  himself  written  the  letter  to  the 
Galatians  as  something  unusual;  Gal.  vi.  11,  **Ye  see  how  large 
a  letter  I  have  written  unto  you  with  my  own  hand."  In  order 
to  authenticate  his  epistles,  he  generally  wrote  himself  the  salu- 
tation or  benediction  at  the  close ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  21,  "  The  salu- 
tation of  me  Paul,  with  mine  own  hand ;"  2  Thess.  iii.  17,  "  The 
Salutation  of  Paul  with  mine  own  hand;  which  is  the  token  in* 
every  epistle :  so  I  write."     O-aius  mine  host,  and  of  the  whole 
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Grod.  In  this  sense  the  gospel  is  called  a  mystery,  or  ^'the 
wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  that  is,  a  hidden  wisdom,'*  which 
the  wise  of  ^  this  world  could  not  discover,  but  which  God  has 
revealed  by  his  Spirit,  1  Cor.  ii.  7 — 10,  iv.  1,  Eph.  vi.  19,  CoL 
i.  25 — 27,  ii.  2,  &c.  In  the  same  sense  any  particular  doctrine, 
as  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  Eph.  iii.  4 — 6 ;  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews,  Rom.  xi.  25 ;  the  change  of  the  bodies  of  living 
believers  at  the  last  day,  1  Cor.  zv.  51 ;  is  called  a  mystery, 
because  a  matter  of  divine  revelation.  According  to  this 
passage,  Paul  speaks  of  (he  gospel  as  something  ^^  which  had 
been  kept  secret  since  the  world  began;"  (xpiwH^  aiwvioc^y) 
i.  e.,  hidden  from  eternity  in  the  divine  mind.  It  is  not  a 
system  of  human  philosophy,  or  the  result  of  human  investiga- 
tion, but  it  is  a  revelation  of  the  purpose  of  God.  Paul  often 
presents  the  idea  that  the  plan  of  redemption  was  formed  from 
eternity,  and  is  such  as  no  eye  could  discover,  and  no  heart 
conceive,  1  Cor.  ii.  7 — 9,  Col.  i.  26. 

Vbrsb  26.  But  is  now  made  manifest,  and  by  the  Scrip- 
tures  of  the  prophets;  that  is,  Hhis  gospel  or  mystery,  hidden 
from  eternity,  is  now  revealed;  not  now  for  the  first  time 
indeed,  since  there  are  so  many  intimations  of  it  in  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  Old  Testament.'  It  is  evident  that  the  apostle  adds 
the  words  and  hy  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets^  to  avoid 
having  it  supposed  that  he  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  plan  of 
redemption  was  taught  in  the  Old  Testament;  compare  chap, 
i.  2,  iii.  21.  According  to  the  command  of  the  everlasting  Q-od^ 
that  is,  this  gospel  is  now  made  manifest  by  command  of  God. 
Paul  probably  uses  the  expression,  everlasting  {alwviou)  Q-od, 
because  he  had  just  before  said  that  the  gospel  was  hid  from 
eternity.  *  It  is  now  revealed  by  that  eternal  Being  in  whose 
mind  the  wonderful  plan  was  formed,  and  by  whom  alone  it 
could  be  revealed.'  Made  knottm  to  aU  nations  for  the  obedience 
of  the  faith.  *Made  known  among  (e/c*  see  Mark  xiii.  10, 
Luke  xxiv.  47)  all  nations.'  For  the  obedience  of  faith,  L  e., 
that  they  should  become  obedient  to  the  faith ;  see  chap.  i.  5. 
This  gospel,  so  long  concealed,  or  but  partially  revealed  in  the 
ancient  prophets,  is  now,  by  the  command  of  God,  to  be  made 
known  among  all  nations. 
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eross,  and  ftrdt  est  the  sepulchre."  Phebe  was  a  servant  of 
the  church,  a  succcmrer  of  Paul,  and  of  many  others;  Try- 
phena,  Tryphosa,  and  Persia,  laboured  much  in  the  Loird,  vs.  1, 
2,  8,  6,  12. 

4.  It  does  not  follow,  because  a  culBtom  prevailed  in  the  early 
churches,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  apostles,  tibat  we  are 
obliged  to  follow  it.  These  customs  often  arose  out  of  local 
circumstances  and  previous  habits,  or  were  merely  conventional 
modes  of  expressing  certain  feelings,  and  w^e  never  intended 
to  be  made  universally  obligatory.  As  it  was  common  in  the 
£!ast,  (and  is  so,  to  a  great  extent,  at  present,  not  only  there, 
but  on  the  continent  of  Europe,)  to  express  affection  and  con- 
fidence by  ^  the  kiss  of  peaoe,'  Paul  exhorts  the  Roman  Chris- 
tians to  salute  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss;  L  e.,  to  manifest 
their  Christian  lore  to  each  ot^er,  according  to  the  mode  to 
which  they  were  accustomed.  The  exercise  and  manifesta- 
tion of  the  feeling,  but  not  the  mode  of  its  expression,  are 
obligatory  on  us.  This  is  but  one  example ;  tiiere  are  many 
other  things  connected  with  the  manner  of  conducting  pubHo 
worship,  and  with  the  administration  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  common  in  the  apostolic  churches,  which  htfve 
gone  out  of  use.  Christianity  is  a  living  principle,  and  was 
never  intended  to  be  confined  to  one  unvarying  set  of  forms, 
ver.  16.  m 

5.  It  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  be  constantly  watchful  over 
the  peace  and  purity  of  the  church,  and  not  to  allow  those  who 
cause  divisions  and  scandals,  by  departing  from  the  true  doo- 
trines,  to  pursue  their  course  unnotioed.  With  all  such  we 
should  break  off  every  connection  which  either  sanctions  their 
opinions  and  conduct,  or  gives  them  facilities  for  effecting 
evil,  ver.  17. 

6.  False  teachers  have  ever  abounded  in  the  church.  All 
the  apostles  were  called  upon  earnestly  to  oppose  them.  Wit- 
ness the  epistles  of  Paul,  John,  Peter,  and  James.  No  one  of 
the  apostolical  epistles  is  silent  on  this  subject.  Good  men 
may  indeed  hold  erroneous  doctrines;  but  the  false  teachers, 
the  promoters  of  heresy  and  divisions,  as  a  class,  are  character- 
ized by  Paul  as  not  influenced  by  a  desire  to  serve  Christ,  but 
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frequently  inecmreet,  ind  at  timet  eontndiel  the  ttstements  ntftde  In  tte  epis- 
tles to  which  they  «re  appended.  Thus  the  snbeoiiption  to  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  states  that  it  was  written  from  Philippi,  whereas  Paul,  chap. 
xtL  8,  speaks  of  himself  as  being  in  Ephesns  when  he  was  writing.  S.  They 
are  either  left  ont  entirely  by  the  oldest  and  best  manascripts  and  Teraions,  or 
appear  in  Tory  different  forms.  In  the  present  ease  many  M8S.  hare  no  sub- 
scription at  all;  others  simply,  «To  the  Bomans;**  othws,  '<To  the  Romans, 
written  frt>m  Corinth;**  others,  "Written  to  the  Bomans  from  Corinth,  by 
Phebe,"  &c.  These  subscriptions,  therefore,  are  of  no  other  anthority  than 
as  sTidenee  of  the  opinion  which  preraUed  to  a  certain  extent^  at  an  early 
date,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  epistles  to  which  th^  are  attached.  Unless  eon- 
firmed  frt>m  other  8oiirees»  they  cannot  be  relied  i^on. 


THE  END. 


^ 
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